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VITAL STATISTICS:— POPULATION; BIBTHS; DEATHS; 
BMIGEATION; METEOBOLOGT; IMPOETATIONS OF 
GBATN; SALES OE BEITISH 'WHEAT; PBICES OP 
COEN AND OTHEE PEODUCE; AND PAUPEEISM, &e. 


[37(c/fl!cfe are derived chiefly from <7ie Eeporta <f tite SEaisXBAB-GBira&Aii; 
the Meteordogkcd E^orta <f Mr. GiiiiSBXB; the Eetums cf ^ Boabd 
OP Tbadb, and of the Inspeotob-Gbkeeai. op Impoets and Exposm] , 


PoPULATioir of the United KiNanoii, estimated to the middle of the 
year 1869 (exclusive of islands in the British seas) : — 

Males 14,727,427 

Females 15,894,004 


Total 30,621,431 

Ihiglaiid. Scotland. Irelfliid. 


Males .a .. 10,546,829 1,511,205 2,669,395 
Females.. .. 11,322,778 x, 694, 278 2,876,948 


Total 


21,869,607 3.205,481 5.546,343 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Bxeths and DeatJbcs in the Last Stx Moktes of 1869. 

Summer Quarter (JWy, August^ September ), — Births registered were 
190,132. The anntial birth-rate of the season to 1000 persozis living 
was 34*45; the average derived from ten corresponding summers of 
1859—68 was 34*04, 

Deaths registered were 114,654. The annual death-rate of the 
season per 1000 of population was 20*77 ; the average derived from 
ten corresponding snnnneis of 1869-68 was 20*63. 

The mortality of the quarter experienced by the people inhabiting 
the chief towns was, at the annnal rate, per 1000 of popnlation, of 
23*32, the average being 22*90. In districts that comprise small 
towns, villages, and open oonntTy, it was 17*36, the average being 
17*79. 

The people married during the quarter at the ammal rate of 15*88 
per 1000 of population, while the average of ten preceding quarters 
was 16*37. The marriage-rate, therefore, was slightly below the 
average, but while circumstances of an exceptional character caused 
^ VOI 1 .YL— S.S, ' A 
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u marked decrease in some counties of England, yet, in others, there 
was a notable increase. The bii-ths, after allowing for increase of 
popnlationi were dightly above the average. The death-rate was a 
litUe in excess of the average of the season. Scarlet-fever was 
widely diffused over the country, and was the chief cause from 
which the increase of mortality sprang ; the skill and energy of the 
Medical Profession, and more particularly of the Officers of Health, 
-were taxed to the utmost in endeavouring to arrest the ravages of 
this epidemic. 

Potatoes were lower in price than in the summer of 1868 ; but 
both beef and mutton were about a halfpenny per lb. dearer than in 
the summer quarter of 1868. 

In the quarter under review emigration proceeded with increased 
•activity* The greatest proportional increase, as regards nationality, 
was among the and Scotch emigrating to the United States 

and British l^orth America. The number of emigrants who left 
ports of the United Eingdom for foreign and colonial settlements 
was 70,734, of whom 30,114 were English, 7873 of Scotch, and 
1B,855 of Irish origin, while 18,892 were foreigners. In the total 
number there was an increase, over the summer quarter of 1868, of 
18,109. 

Aviumn Quarter (Oclo&er, November^ December ). — ^Births registered 
were 190,231* The annual birth-rate of the season per lOOO .of 
population was 34*88 ; the average of ten autumns (1859-68) was 
33*79. 

Deaths registered were 128,146. The annual death-rate of the 
season per 1000 of population was 23*16 ; the average of ten autumns 
(1859-68) was 21*90* 

The birth-rate was slightly above the average. The high birth- 
rate maintained in England is partly attributable to the rapid into 
of increase among married women at ages above 15 and under 55, 
vis,, 1*6 per cent, per annum, while the female population at all 
ages increases at the rate of 1*3 per cent* per annum. The death- 
rate was considerably in excess of the average. 

Potatoes were cheaper than they were in the autumn of ifefiS ; 
both beef and mutton were dearer. 

The number of emigrants who left ports of the United Kingdom 
in the last quarter of the year was 38,481, of whom 16,762 were of 
English, 4123 of Scotch, and 10,305 of Irish origin ; while 7291 were, 
foreigner. 31,695 were hound for the United States; 1989 for the 
Emth American Colonies; 3826 for the Australian Colonies ; and 
971 for other places. The emigration was greater than it had been 
in any autumn quarter sm<^ 1865* 
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Births and Dea.ths in 1869 in England. 


First Quarter: Jan., Feb., March 

Second Quarter ; April, May, June .. 
Third Quarter: July, Aug,, Sept. 

Fourth Quarter: Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Year 

Births 
in 1869 . 

Annual Birth- 
rate to 1000 
persons living 
( 1869 ). 

Average Birth- 
rate to 1000 
persons living 
( 1859 - 68 ). 

204,055 
188,459 
190, 132 
190,231 


36-85 

36-65 

34-04 

33-79 

772,857 

35 '34 

35*34 

First Quarter: Jan., Feb., March 

Second Quarter: April, May, June .. 
Third Quarter: July, Ang., Sept. 

Fourth Quarter: Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Year 

Deaths 
in 1869 . 

Annual Death- 
rate to 1000 
persons living 
( 1869 ). 

Average Death- 
rate to 1000 
persons living 
( 1 S 59 - 68 ). 

133,437 

118,849 

114,654 

128,146 

24*84 

21 *83 

20*77 

23*16 

25-36 

22*03 

20*63 

21*90 

495.086 

22*64 

22*48 


The death-roll for the last quarter of the year 1869 shows that 
the public health was far from being in a satisfactory state. The 
mortality was much higher than it had been in any of the corre- 
sponding quarters that have intervened since 1864. Scarlet-fever 
spread with destructive force amongst the young; in London alone, 
in the last 92 days of the year, it destroyed 2710 souls. It has 
been shown that the countless myriads of motes that are seen to 
dance in every sunbeam are organic particles, and among them are 
zymotic bodies which are said to be germs of disease. These bodies 
are in concentrated force in the rooms occupied by persons suffering 
from, or who have died pf, scarlet-fever ; hence the absolute neces- 
sity of isolating the sick as much as possible, and of adopting the 
preoautionB for the hygienic management of the invalid chamber, 
which have been drawn up by medical authorities. While all the 
efforts that medical skill can devise should bo employed to mitigate 
the intensity, and arrest the progress of this highly contagious 
disease, it should be borne in mind that the prevention of its further 
extension is often, in the first instance, a mere question of expense. 
Unwhitewashed ceilings, uncleansed rooms, and unpuiified bedding, 
are fruitful sources of infection; the clothing that has been worn 
by scarlatina patients should he destroyed, and children who have 
suffered from the epidemic should he kept away from school until 
some considerable time has elapsed from the period of their 
recovery. 
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Of 11 of tlie greatest cities and towns in !E!ngland, Sheffield showss 
the highest death-rate; the mortality of the quarter was at the 
annual rate of 30*79 per 1000 living. Manchester followed with 
a rate of 30*59 ; Salford, 29*12 ; Liverpool 28*88 ; Leeds, 27*86. 
Birmingham had the lowest mortality, 25*73 ; Hull, 25*95 ; Brad- 
ford, 26*02, Newcastle-on-Tyne indicates a considerable improve- 
ment; its death-rate was 26*36. 

THE TEAE 1869.. . 

In the United Kingdom 1,032,177 births and 660,966 deaths were 
roistered in the twelve months, thus making the natural increase 
371,211, or, after correction, 1056 daily. The recorded number of 
emigrants of home origin was 190,782, or 522 daily. The differ- 
ence between the emigrants and the corrected natni^ increase was: 
534 daily. 

The birth-rate per 1000 of the year was 35*84, the death-rate* 
22*74 for the United Kingdom, after a correction for the defective 
registration of Ireland. 

The birth-rate per 1000 of England was 35*34, the death-rate 
22*64; the nttmbers for the previous year (1868) are 36*35 and 
22 * 20 . 

In the year 1869, 92,667 of the English people, 23,083 of the 
Scotch, 75,032 of the Irish people, and 67,275 foreigners, left ports 
of the United Kingdom for foreign and colonial settlements ; 5975* 
persons, whose origin was not distinguished, have been proportion- 
ately distributed. Of the total number of British emigrants, 150,371 
went to the United States, 20,955 to the North American Colonies, 
14,467 to the Australian Colonies, and 4,999 to other places. 

METEOEOLOGY. 

Third Quarter (Julff, Auf/ust^ S^iemher ), — The remarkably cold 
period which set in on the 10th of June lasted until the 3rd of July, 
after which a warm period, with a little rain, prevailed until the 
end of the month. On 1st August the weather suddenly changed,* 
and for 21 days there was an average daily deficiency in the ttope- 
aiatore of 2®*8. This was followed by a week of irery warm: weather 
with brilliant sunshine, and on the 28th August the excess of tem- 
perature was as much as 12®. From the 29 th August to the 3rd 
September it was cloudy, bleak, and cold ; but oh the 4th the tem- 
perature agam rose above the average, and continued generally 
warm until the end of the quarter, with frequent heavy gales and 
storms. The mean excess of temperature for the 92 days averaged 
1®*9 daily. 



( V ) 

In July the mean reading of the barometer was remarkably high, 
being 29’928 in. Only two instances in the preceding 20 years are 
recorded when such high readings in July were observed, viz. in 
1859 and 1863, on which occasions 29*937 in. and 29*961 in. were 
registered. In August the mean reading was still higher, being 
29*968 in. ; only one reading approximated to it during the pre- 
-ceding 20 years, viz. in 1864, when it was 29*918 in. In September 
the reading was very low, viz. 29*642 in., and during the preceding 
20 years the only instances when the mean readings for September 
were about the same, were in 1841 and 1866, viz. 29*624 in. and 
29*576 in. respectively. During the periods of great barometric 
•depression in September, violent gales raged from the south-west, 
which caused great destruction of life and property. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 61°*4, or 1®*9 above 
the average of 98 years. In July it was 3°*! higher than the 
aveiage ; in August 0®*1 higher ; while iu September it was 2®'5 
Mgher. The rainfall for the quarter amounted to 4*9 in. or 2*5 in. 
below the average of the season ; in September it was 0*7 in, in ex 
cess of the average. 

Harvest-work began in the South of England early in August, and 
became general towards the end of the month ; by the end of Sep- 
tember it was completed except in theNorth-west of Ireland, and 
in the Scottish Highlands. Opinions as to yield and quantity were 
very conflicting ; the barley crop, was said to be the best, while the 
wheat and oat crops *v^ere spoken of as being below the average. 
Beans and peas were both short crops. 

Wheai was mt on the 22nd of July at Guernsey and Weybridge ; 
on the 24th at Streatly ; on the 27th at Worthing and Over Court ; 
-on the 28th at Hawarden ; on the 29th at Eastbourne and Oxford ,* 
and on the 31st at Osborne. On the 2nd of August at Straihfleld 
Turgiss and Gardington; on the 3rd at Helston; on the 9th at 
Uandudno; on the 10th at Little Wratting and Boston; on^ 
14th at Somerleyton and Hull ; and on the 18th at Miltown. 

Barley was cut on the 2nd of August at Llandudno ; on the 7th at 
Weybridge ; on the 9th at Strathfield Turgiss and Caxdington; on 
the 10th at Helston; on the 14th at Oulloden; and on the 19th at 
Somerleyton. 

Oais ware cut on the 22nd of July at Weybridge ; on the 23rd at 
Worthing ; on the 24th a.t Streatly and Hawarden ; on the 26th at 
Boston '; and on the 28th at Over Court. On the 2nd of August 
at Strathfield Turgiss ; oh the 10th at Helston and CuUoden;. on, 
11th at Eastbourne ; on the 16th at Llandudno : on the 26tK at 
Miltown; and on the 27th at Hull. \ ^ 

T^om. observations collected from about 50 metebrolosdcalitatiOiis^ 
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it appears that the highest temperatures of the air were at Leeds* 
94°-0; Cardington, 93°*4 ; Eoyston, 92°*4 ; Marylehone, 92®*2 ; Wilton* 
91°*6 ; and Camden Town, 91®-0. The lowest temperatures of the air 
were at Carlisle, 28®-5; Lampeter, 30°-2; Marlborough College, 
3I‘=*-9 ; Hull, 32°*0 ; and Strathfield Turgiss, Gloucester, and Mil- 
town, 33®*0. The greatest daily ranges of the air were at Wilton, 
25®-0; Streatley Vicarage, 24'‘*3; Lampeter, 23°*2; Stratlifield 
Tmgiss, 22®'3; Aldershot Camp, 22®*L; and Gloucester and 
Cardington, 21®'2. The least daily ranges of the air were at 
Guernsey, 10°‘5 ; Hawarden, 11°'6 ; Otley, 12°*6 ; Worthing, 13°’0 ; 
North Shields, 14°‘0 ; and Llandudno, 14°‘2. The greatest number 
of rainy days were at Allenbeads, 57 ; Culloden, 56 ; Stonyhurst, 
54; Eecles, 48; York and Bywell, 44; Truro, Barnstaple, and 
Cockermouth, 48 ; and Carlide, 40. The least number of i*amy 
days were at Oardingtoo, 24; Osborne, 25; Aldershot, Eoyal 
Observatory,. and Norwich, 26; and Strathfield Turgiss, 27. The 
heaviest fiiUs of rain were at Stonyhurst, 14*4 in.; Lampeter, 11*9 
in*; AUenheads, 11-7 in.; Cockermouth, 11*1 in.; Ecoles, 10*4 in. ; 
and West Harptree, 10-0 in. The least falls of rain were at Carding- 
ton, 8-4 in.; Guernsey, 8*7 in. ; Sidmouth^S-Sin.; Taunton, 4*3 in. ; 
Eoyston, 4'4 in. ; and Eastbourne, 4*8 in. 

Fciarth Qmrier {(ki<k$T^ Naoemb&r, Decemher ), — The warm period, 
which set in on 4th ^ptember, continued till* 16th October, the 
average excess of mean daily temperature for the whole period of 
43 days was S°*4, and of the first 16 days in October was 3®*7. On 
17& October the weather suddenly changed and became cold and of 
a wintry character, with sleet, hail, fh)st, and snow, with strong 
north winds ; this severe cold weather continued with hut slight 
variation to the end of the month. At the beginning of November 
the weather was mild for a few days, then cold again, and thus 
alternated above and, below the average for two or three days 
together, those of low temperature predominating. During the 
month of November a remarkable change of temperature took 
place, the 10th, 11th, and 12th days were of a wintry character^ 
with very low temperatures, whilst those of 13th, 14th, ,15th 
and 16th were of veiy high temperatures with heavy , gales of 
windt Cold weather again set in on the 17th ; ftrom this time, ;with 
the exception of the period from December 10th to 20th, which was 
warm, tha weather was generally cold to the end of the year. The 
average deficiency of mean temperature from 17th October to 9fih 
December was daily; and from 21st December to the end of 
the year was 8®*3 ; the excess of temperature from 10th December 
to the 20th was ^ ^ily. Upon the whole quartet of 92 days, the 
temperature was below the average to the amount of 1°-I5 daily. 
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During tie month of October the readings of the barometer were 
generally high. From the 4th to the 14th they were remarkably 
steady, scarcely varying one-fifth of an inch throughout the period, 
and constantly above the average ; on the 14th a decrease set in 
and lasted till the 16th, the minimum at that time, at the height of 
160 feet above the mean level of the sea, was 29*13 in.; from the 
^Oth to the end of the month the readings were wi& but two excep- 
tions above the average. During the early part of November low 
readings generally were recorded, followed by an increase on the 
10 th, and the readings then continued above the average tiU the 
21st, when a very rapid fall took place, from 30*18 in. to 29*03 in. 
on the 22nd ; this was followed by a gradusd increase, but with one 
exception the mean daily values remained in defect of the average 
till the end of the month. The mean pressure of the air for the 
month was that of the average. The oscillations of the barometer 
during December were very large, and succeeded each other rapidly, 
especially between the 8th and 28th. The principal movements 
were as follow ; — A decrease from 30*40 in. on the 6th to 29*02 in. 
on the 13th, an increase to 29*37 in., and a decrease to 29*ife in. on 
the same day; several small movements then occurred, and 29*65 
in, was reached on the 16th; a rapid fall then ensued, and, 28*7? in. 
was registered at lOh. r.M. on the 16th ; tie readings then increased 
to 29*73 in. by 9h. Am. on the 17th, and again decreased to 29*17 in. 
on the 19th ; between this date and the 81st several inereasmg and 
decreasing readings took place. The range of reading during the 
month amounted to 1*62 in. 

There were several very heavy gales of wind during the quarter, 
and pressures to the amount of 30 lbs. on the square foot took place, 
on October 16ih and 19th, November 2nd and 4th, Decem'^r 13th, , 
J6th^ 17tfa, 18th, I9th, and 30th, generally with the wind ftmU 

S.W., w.aw.,oras.w. ^ 

The highest tejpperatees of &e air were at Lampeter, 
Hawarden, Sl'^'O ; Maiylebone, 78**7; Osborne, 77**7; Barnstaple, 
77**5 ; Strathfidd Ttu^iss, 77°*0 ; Wilton, 76**7 ; and Bristol, 7fe**6. 
The lowest temp^tur^ of the air wore at Lampeter, 0**0 ; Carlide, 
O'^-S; Oookermouth, 4*“9 ; Aitenheads, 9**3; Truro, 10**0; Miltown, 
11°*0; and Nottingham, 11**8. The greatest daily mnges of the 
air were at Wilton, 16°‘3 ; Nottingham, 13®*3 ; Maribdrough College, 
14*^6; West Harptree, Lampeter, oad York, 14**2; Aldershot and 
XSloucester, 13°*7 ; and Strathfield Turgiss and Carlisle, 13**5. The 
least daily ranges of the air were at Guernsey, 7**7 ; Otley, 8^0; , 
Hawarden, 8M; Llandudno, 8**8; Liverpool, 9**3; Helston, 
Hawsker, 9**6 ; and Little Wratting, 9**9, , The greatest number of 
mnX-3eys. wer^^^^ 77; Stonyhurst, 76; 
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Ha'waxden, 63; Truro, Ecdes, and Hull, 62; and Helston, Man- 
chester, and York, 61. The least number of rainy days were at 
Straafield Tnigiss, 30 ; Oshome and Otley, 31 ; Eoyal Observatory, 
and Bradford, 37; Weybridge, Marylebone, and Wisbech, 88; and 
39. The heaviest falls of rain were at Stonyhurst, 
17-8 in.; AUenheads, 16*6 in.; Cockermouth, 16'0 in.; Lampeter, 
14*9 in. ; Barnstaple, 14‘1 in. ; Truro, 12'7 in. ; and West Harptree, 
12'3 in. The least fells of rain were at Oardington, 6-9 in.; 
Bradford, 6*0 m. ; Leeds, 6-2 in. ; Weybridge and Eoyston, 6-8 in, ; 
and Oxford, 6*9 in. 

COEN : IMPOBTATI03S8, SaLBS, AHD PRICES. 

QuAKrmss of Wheat, Wheatmeal and Plodr, Babi.E7, Oats, Peas and 
Beans, Iiitobted into the United Kinodom in the. Tear 1869; and 
in each of the Last Sis Months of the Year 1869. 


im. ! 

'Wheat 

Wbeatmeal 

ezuiBovr. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

In first 
Montlis / 

cvta. 

Z2^Z94»oax 

cwts. 

1,817.580 

cwts, 

4,686,894 

cwts. 

2,368,099 



July*. 

iV’QfinSt sa 

^pteniber 
October „ 
November 
December 

4,109,746 

3,885.794 

3,387.439 

4,558.048 

4.513,303 

5,047.777 

531.965 

637,938 

504,307 

606,3x6 

553,167 

750.281 

400,192 

188,430 

324,107 

695,462 

773,900 

984.675 

829,415 

498,567 

651,575 

917,330 

1,085,906 ■ 
1,566,078 

89.857 

57,543 

50,862 

9 x> 4 i 7 

135,388 

257,088 

133,991 

104,793 

118,035 

157,641 

187,938 

333.756 

In last Six! 
Months / 

25,501,807 

3.583,975 

3,366,766 

5.548,771 

682,154 

936,154 

Tear .. 

37,895.818 

5 » 4 oi ,555 

8,053,660 





Note/— T he avenge waghts jier juorfer of com, as adopted in the office of the 
lnq>ectoi>General of Imports and Exports, are as follow For wheat, 48SJ lbs., 
or 4J cwts. ; for barley, 400 lbs., or 8| cwts. ; for oats, 308 lbs., or Sj cwts. Com 
has been entered and charged with duty by tseighi instead of measure since Scp- 
tembavWSd. 


Computed Bkad Value of Cobn Imported into the United Kingdom in the 
Four Tears, 1866-7-8-9. 



1860. 

1867, 

i4 ' ' 

1868. 

1898; 

Wiaa.. L 

£. 

12,983,090 

S. •T>ir A/Ld 

24,985,096 

2,832,515 

'4,319,908 

£. 

22,069,353 

, 3,799.537 
3.875,939 

19.515,758 

3.379,775 

3,340,494 

5,935.66s 

1,376,087 

3.793,939 

6,640 

,, .. 

Oa*s „ .. 

Maize „ 

Him 

Other Mods w. .. 
Wheat Bomr n. •. 
Other khids of nohr 

1,3*1.069 

3,796,911 

36,082 

3,834,734 

778,954 

3,5i9.5*77 

93.350 

4.838 ,012 

1,981.553 S 

2.832,077 
■ 33,839 , 

Total <rfC3<rtm ... 

3.o,o45j9k 

41,364,134 

39.430,290'; 

37,347,358 
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Quantities of British Wheat Sold in the Towns from which Betnrns are 
received under the Act of the 27th and 28th Victoria, cap, 87, and their 
Average Prices, in each of the Last Six Months of the Tears 1864-69, 



QmintiTiss nr 


ms. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Seventh month 
Eighth month 
Kintb month ) 
(five weeks) j 
Tenth month 
Eleventh month 
Twelfth month 1 
(five weeks) > 

quarters. 

164,939 

321,193 

311,169 

303,446 

399,358 

quarters. 

222,961 

201,953 

318,893 

304,054 

195,631 

391,941 

quarters. 

137,836 

191,057 

315.056 

310,674 

284,530 

331.934 

quarters. 

709,829 

102,503 

265,668 

349,788 

265,622 

301,558 

quarters. 

106,8x2 

174,633 

444,296 

284,810 
268,848 ' 

307.386 ■ 

quarters. , 
166,485 

174,904 

255,286 

256,984 

220,876 

344,933 


AVERAOB PbXCES F£K QUAftTEB. 


1864, 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Seventh month 
Eighth month 
Ninth month \ 
(five weeks) j 
Tenth month 
Eleventh month 
Twelfth month \ 
(fire weeks) / 

$, cL 

42 0 

43 7 
42 0 

38 9 
38 10 

38 3 

8, d. 

42 10 

43 3 

44 0 
41 to 

45 7 

46 8 

8. d 
54 I 

50 7* 

49 o‘ 

4* 
56 6 

60 5 

8 . d. 

65 I 

68 0 

63 5 

66 7 

69 9 

67 7 

8, d 
65 6 
' 57 9 

55 I 

53 'll 

SZ 2 ,. 

50 2 

8. d 

49 5 

52 t 

51 4, 

47 a > 
46 8 

44 2 


Average Prices of British Wheat, Barlet, and Oats per Quarter (Lnperiai 
Measure) as received from the Inspectors aud Ovfigers of Excise according ' 
to the Act of 27th and 28th Viotoru, cap, 87, in ea^ of the last Twestv- 
SIX Weeks of the Tear 1869. 




Barley, , 


Week ending 

Wheai 

1 BaxSqr# 

/Gate; 


8 , d. 

8 . dt ‘ 

8 * d 


8 . d 

8. d 

«. 

d 

July 3 .. 

47 .9 

35 8 

26 2 

October 2 .. 

49 ’ 8 

J 7 8 

.24 

7 

July 10 

48 11 

30 6 

37 0 

October 9 ,, 

48 t 

38 0 

^4 

8 , 

July 17 

5a’ 3 

32 0 

26 0 

October i6 

0 

, 38 I 


I 

July 24 

50 ir 

30 3 

V 3 

October *23, 

46' I 

38 6 

24 

2 

July 31 

51 9 

31 4 

27 9 

October 30 

46 3 

38 3 

,23 

0 . 

August 7 

51 

32 4 

26 4 

November 6 

4* 

^ s 

22 

to 

August 14 

52 0 

30 10 

37 ii 

.November 13 

46 IX 

.38 9 

23 II 

August 21 .. 

53 1 

13 7 

<26 3 

November 20 

46 8' 

38 8 

2^3 

5 

August 28 .. 

54 » 

32 7' 

38 2* 

November 27 

45 8 : 

38 I 

23 

5 ■' 

September 4 

51 II 

36 8 

26 8 

December 4 

44 3 

i 37 0 

22 

6 

September 1 1 

49 10 

37 JO' 

nj II 

.December ii. 

43 8 

36 2 

32 

5 

September 18 

50 5 

38 3 

H 5 

’December j8 

43 JO 

36 0 

'22 

3 

September 35 

50 .6 

i 37 3 

25 6 

December 35 ' 


35 

■ 21 

.6 

Av^ageoSf ) 
Summer > 


n 


Average of 1 
’ Autunna ' 

46 0 

37 '>,' 

.23 

3 

Quarts J 


HI 

Quarter j 
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A0BEA6E under each Description of OboPj Fallow, and 

Gkbat Bbhiain and 


Gbbat Bbetain. 


Dbsobiptzoh of Citors and Zirva Stock. 



1867. 

1868. 

1809. 

OoBK Chops:— 

Wheat 

Barley or Bere •* ** 

Oats * 

Bye 

T?4»ftTlS 

Acres. 

31367,876 
i, 359, 164 
*,7501487 
52,865 
556,198 
318,090 

Acres. 

3,652,125 

2,151,324 

3,7577053 

46,896 

C2C.QOO 

Acrea 

3,688,357 

*,*51,480 

2,782,720 

64,099 

575,204 

596,177 

Pftas ,, 

296,234 


Total Cohn Chops .. .. 

9,284,780 

!, 974337532 

9,758,037 

Obben Chops;— | 

Potatoes •• •• •• •* ' 


CAT - 

CRC .2'XT 

Turnips and Swedes .. •> •• 

^7* I**/ 

*,173,850 

258,126 

>4* 7 5T7 

2,165,14* 1 

2/10. 04T 

7*** 

3,171,526 

202 . *742 

Mangold •• «• •• •• 

Carrots .. .. .. .. 

‘*477'^4* 

13,265 

115,083 

301,792 

*7*7 /*r* 

TA. 

^ Cabbage, kohl-iabi, and rape .. 

Vetches, Lucerne, and any other crop^ 
(except clover or grass) ,• «. •./ 

*> 

133,692 

4*4,355 

*47 344 

145, *51 

365,993 

Total Gbeen Gbops.. 

3,498,163 

3,385,866 

3,575,067 

Other Crops, Grass, &c. : — 

Flax .. .. .. 


T*,. CA3 

20 022 

Hops .. .. ,, - 

64,284 

922,558 

5 >989, 974 


61,792 

738,836 

3,448,7*6 

Bare fallow or nncropped arable land 

Clover and artificial and other grasses! 
under rotation .. .. 

wff, ^00 

958,221 

3,960,008 

Permanent pasture, meadow, or grass) 
not broken up in rotation (exdusivej 
of heath or mountain land) •,) 

11,967,288 

12,136,036 

ia.735i897 

Live Stock : — 

Cattle 

JSo , 

A 002 n2A 

sro. 

C A22 flJlT 

ITo, 

C 2T2 ^*72 

Sheep , 

28 <lTO TOf 

5»4*>7V0^ 

2ft *7Tr 20ft 

2 *3*3 *473 

20 CSR TAT 

pigs *• 

^ V • XWA 

2 o66.c*7a 

3®, 711 ,590 

2 20fll C2Q 

^9*330**4* 

T 020 AC2 

' Total number of horses returned] 
by occupiers of land only in] 
Great j^itain .. 

I 

* m * 


1,461,061 






♦ In this year Flax was returned in Qreal 
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1 , 001,781 

3iS,7ii 

* 8,739 

3,397 j 

35,453 



041,837 

321,880 

21,029 

Sf7^2 


TJi*itei> KnrGDoir, 
indoding tiie 



AcreEk 

3,640,051 

3 , 44 «,a 4 a 

4 , 433,097 

60,616 

547,782 

330,715 


Acres. 

-3,9S;,oi? 

-. 3 , 348,068 
4 , 469,387 
54,827 j 

538,943 I 

* 97 , 6 i 2 


Acres. 

3 , 981,989 

*,483,377 

4 , 480,125 

73,986 

584,351 

397,483 


3,307,970 11,433,503 11,659,855 13 , 000 , nr 


1 , 500,860 1 , 584,313 1 , 635,347 

3 , 519,437 3 , 495,536 2 , 502,512 

. 377,886 368,780 314,421 

. 17,815 18,831 

* 57,535 187,667 


377,886 

30,687 

*69,473 

463,553 


341,188 


1 , 433 , 35 * j 1 , 436,307 1 , 468 , 895 ! 4 , 951.896 4 , 865,057 


407,155 


5,065,933 


^ 

SL’; t:!::: ssfe" 

l,333,8« 86a a*. , 31»o*7»95l 35,607,812 34,250,272 

. .53,893 863.443 1.079.793 4, *31, 100 3,i85.r67 ,3.028,394 

"''537,348 ' 

‘ ' •ff 

gritaio the ^en^iaei^tted Gi^n ^ m m - m, - t r / ' 
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Quantities of Wheat, Baruet, Oats, Peas, Beans, Indian Corn or Maize, 
Wheatmead aud Flour, Imported in the Three Years 1867-8-9 ; also 
the Countries from which the Wheat, Whbatmeal, and Flour were 
obtained. 



1 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Wheat from — 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 


14,015,236 

10,053,617 

9.158,331 


4X8,012 

654,419 

549,811 

Prussia .. .. .. .. .• 

5,572,263 

4,584,742 

4,635,111 

Schleswig, Holstein, and Lanenbnrg 

127,222 

45.412 

57,454 

Mecklenburg .. 

651,884 

647,205 

690,147 

Hanse Towns .. .. 

700.935 

756,654 

736,134 

France .« *« •• 

597.405 

56,414 

468,274 

Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia 

542.635 

1,004,701 

1,030,563 

Turkey and Wallachia and Moldayia 

2,446,638 

3.066,597 ■ 

2,379.906 

Egypt 

18451.774 

3,219,536 

1,004,479 

United States .. «• .. .. 

4,188,013 

5,908,149 

13,181,507 

Chili 

1,946,227 1 

1,309.575 

567,107 

Bridsh North America 

683,127 1 

557,443 

2,723,053 

Other countries .. 

1,294,198 

775.304 

5x3,951 

Total Wheat .. .« .* 

34.645.569 

32,639,768 

37,695,828 

Barley .. .. •* 

5,683,721 

7,476,224 

8,053,660 

Oats 

9.407,136 

8,112,563 

7,916,870 

Peas «» .. .. .. .* .. •• 

1,586,129 

X, 1x6, 246 

1/054,387' 

Beans 

1,982,615 

2,647,390 

1,897,220 

Indian Com, or Maize .. .. .. 

8,540,429 

11,472,226 

17,664.113 

Wheatmeal and Flour from— 




Hanse Towzis .. 

444.710 

615.756 

647,430 

France 

1,234,742 

632,359 

1,348,061 

United States 

722,976 

676,192 

1,711,000 

British North America 

121,503 

192,850 

538,766 

Other countries .. .. 

1 

1,069,038 

975,865 

1,156,298 

, Total Wheatmeal and Flour 

3,592,969 

5,093,032 

5.401,555 


C 0 MPDTH 30 BealTalue of Coen iMKHtTEU in the Tear 1869. 

The value of wheat impacted in the year 1869 was 19,515,758?., 
which is 2,558,59oL below the value of the quantity imported in the 
year 1868, , and 6,469,338?# below the talue in 1867, when it was 
24,985,096?. 
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The Taliie of wheat-meal and flour was 3,702,939Z., which is 
960,862f. above the value imported in the year 1808, and 273,302/. 
more than that of 1867. 

The value of barley imported in the year 1869 was 3,379,776/., 
against 3,799,627/. in 1868, and 2,832,615/. in 1867. 

The value of oats was 3,340,494/., against 3,875,929/. in 1868, and 
4,319,908/. in 1867. 


The Aveeage Prices of Consols, of Wheat, of Meat, and of Potatoes; also the Avmage 
Kumbeb of Paupers relieved on the last day of each Week ; and the Mean TEMPEBAruBE, 
in each of the Eleven Quarters ending December 31st, 1869. 





Ateellge Feices. 


PaUPEBlSU. 


(garters 

ending 

Consols 

(for 

Money). 

Minimnm 
Bate per 
Cent, of 
Discount 
charged 
hy the 

Wheat 

per 

Quarter 

in 

Ekigland* 

Meat per lb. at Leadenhall 
and Newgate Markets 
(by the Carcase). 

Best 
Potatoes 
per Ton 
at Waterbide 
Market, 

Quarterly Average of the 
Numb» of Paupers re- 
lieved on the last day of 
each week, 

Mean 

Tempe- 

latore. 

j 



Bank of 
England.* 

Walea 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Soulbwark. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 


1867 

£. 


fi. d. 

4fd~6K 

Sid-M 

Mean6}d. 




0 

June 30 

9J| 

2*8 

63 ri 

1355.— 175s. 

I34»333 


53*5 




Mean 

Mean 155s. 


Sept. 30 

94} 

2-3 

65 4 


5i-7<l 

100S.--I55S, 

129,860 

743.965 

59*7 

Ik 



Mean $\d. 

Mean 6c/. 

Mean 12 7$. 6d. 


31 

941 

3*0 

67 n 

4i(f.-6id. 

4jA-6irf. 

1105.— 155 «. 

145,886 

771.754 

42*5 


Mean 5 ji. 

Mean sld. 

Mean 13 2a 6d 

1868 









Mar. 31 

9J 

3*0 

72 3 

4iA-6iA 

4id.-6ic/. 

1255 .— 170s. 

159.716 

860,165 

41*4 


Mean 5|d. 

Mean ^\d. 

Meani47s.6c/. 

^June3o 

94j 

3*0 

71 10 



1305.— 170a 

143,588 

800,944 

55-8 



Mean 5|d. 

Mean sjc/. 

Mean 1505. 


Sept. 30 

943 

3‘0 

59 I 

43i-6iA 

Ml-f>id. 

1205.-1755. 

138,284 

778,804 

63*9 


Mean sjof. 

Mean sfe/. 

Meaar475.6<i 



Dec. 31 

94j 

3*4 

51 n 

M-7dA 

4.1c?.-.6i(/.t 

705.— 1405. 

152,733 

m%s^ 

45‘A 

T T869 
gdar. 31 


Mean 

Mean 5|c/. 

Mean 1055. 

933 

3*0 

50 3 

4H-7H 
' Mean 6d. 

4H-7ld. 
Mean 6{(/. 

705.— 1405, i 
Mean 1055. 

162,308 

850,883 

41*3 

r 

June 30 

93! 

4*3 

45 7 

4|<i— 7K 

5d.-7|dj 

605.-1305. 

145,094 

816,160 

53*0 



Mean 6J</. 

Mean 6Jc/. j 

Mean 955. 


Sept. 30 

93 

3*9 

50 II 

4ii.-7H 

Mean6i<f. 


955.-1355, 
Mean 1105. 

137,4^56 

781,581 

61*4 

Dec. 31 

933 

3*8 

46 0 



755,— looa 

151,996! 

818,5151 

43 '3 


Mean Sgd. 

Mean 6ic/. 

Mean 875. 6c/. 


* The average bank tninimTim rate of discount has been supplied by Mr. 0. Forbes, Chief 
Cashier of the B^k of England. 

' t For the last four weeks of ihe quarter ending December Slst, 1868, and subseqaently, the' 
prices, from which the quarterly averaffa is derived, are those quoted at the Smithdeld Meat M^ket 
I These figures inelude an estimate tor December, the returns not being complete fbr that month. 
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” ATERiGi Pbioes of Beitish ‘Webat, Bablby, and Oats, per Imperul 
Quarter, in each of the Sixteen Years 1864 - 69 . 


Year, 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Year, 

Wheat. 

Barley, 

Oats. 


8 . 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 


8 . d. 

s, d. 

s. 

d. 

1854 

73 

5 

36 

0 

27 II 

1862 

55 5 

35 I 

22 

7 

1855 

74 

8 

34 

9 

27 5 

1863 

44 9 

« « 

21 

2 

x8;6 

69 

2 

41 

I 

25 2 

1864 

40 2 

29 II 

20 

I 

1857 

56 

4 

42 

I 

25 0 

1865 

41 10 

29 9 

21 

10 

i8;8 

44 

2 

34 

8 

24 6 

1866 

49 21 

37 5 

24 

7 

1859 

43 

9 

33 

6 

33 2 

1867 

64 6 

40 0 i 

26 

I 

r86o 

55 

3 

36 

7 

24 5 

1868 

63 9 

43 0 

28 

I 

1861 

55 

4 

36 

X 

23 9 

1869 

48 2 

39 5 

26 

0 


Certain ARTionBS of Foreign and Oolonul Probttction Importer in the Years 
1866 - 9 ; and their Quantities, 



1866 . 

m 

IB68. 

1869 . 

Animals, Living: 

Oxen, Balls, and Cows nnmher 

Calves , , 

stem „ . , 

Xismhs ..'«< > «* ,, 

Swine and Hogs., ,, 

Bones (burnt or or iS animalV 

cbaret^},, ^ tons/ 

Cotton, Raw w. cwts, 

l^iax .. »4 »• 

269,171 

28,568 

nitm 

13,708 

73,873 

80,316 

I 2 ; 295 , 8 o 3 

1,547.598 

156,335 

21,613 

531,316 

7.400 

48,079 

83,814 

.11^272,651 

1,440,669 

114,869 

21,819 

3 » 3;447 

17,708 

33,711 

75,851 

11.857,893 

1,816,669 

196,674 
29,516 
. 691,472 

18,371 
69,067, 

95.979 

16,903,313 

1,535.31a 

Cuanot— 'From Peru4¥ tons 

,Oth^ parts 

109,14a 

, 18,555 

m 

■i 

199,122 

10,888 

TotalGuano ,, 

135,697 

192,308 

182,343 

210,010 

Wemp ' .. cwts, 

Hl^untani^: Ihy .» 

. » » -• y* 

Petr^enxB tuns 

Oilseed Cakes .. .. ,, tons 

Potatoes cwts. 

Batter *, ,, 

Cheese „ 

l^ggs •• .* .* •* .. number 

liS cwts, 

Bacon and' Haiz^ .. ..r ,, 

Salt Beef * ,, 

CkwerSeeds v. 

PIax*seed a&d Idhseed qrs. 

IBkpe 

Sbe^ awl Lambs’ Weed .. 

1,001,098 

85,687 

270,644 

785,999 

30,866. 

129,023 

738,193 

1,165,081 
. 872,341 

438,878,880 

228,459 

635,782 

178,362 

178,548 

226,014 

1,158,736 
, 474,667 ' 
135774 ?,K« 

878,374 

296,117 

280^063 

615,822 

22,494 

121,832 

1,374,233 

1,142,362 

905,476 

597 » 934 , 5 ^o 

246,839 

537*114 

195*79/ 
142,831^ 
^ *59^968 
*,09$, 360. 
" 630 i 782 

*30,214,467 

1.076,198 

231,720 

305,318 

635.794 

17.160 

162,339 

2,041,474 

1.097.539 

873.377 
383,969.040 

137,160 

638,127 

- 140.577 

144.378 

' 164,878 
1,635,528 
' 356,884 
250,928,854 

1.055,769 

311.485 

340,449 

514,899 

, 11, $1$ 
159,195 

1,660,189 
■ '1,159,089 
979,189 
442,165,080 
155,964, 
740,194^ 

lltw 

131,433 

1,387,57s 

160,755 

155.161,343 
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CcmiiT Articles of Foeeioit and CJoLomL Pbodtjction Imported in the Four Years 
1866 - 68 ; and iheir Avebaoe Prices, exclusive of Duty. 


Principal Countries whence 
Imported. 


Oxnir AND Bulls 


Calves 

Sheep 

La&zds 

Bones of Animals i 
AND Fish for< 
hlANURE .. .. I 

Cotton, Baw ,, .. 

Flax, rough or un-^ 
dressed .« 


1865 . 

1866 . 

£. a d. 

£. 8 , d. 

18 14 5 

17 19 0 

16 6 3 

17 16 3 

464 

5 5 I 

2 10 0 

2 10 0 


Bussia and Prussia 
Holland .. 
Belgium .. .. 


Heup, rough or un-' 
dressed ‘ 


(untanned) dry < 


British India .. ,, 

Argentine Confederacy! 

and Uruguay ..percwLj 
Brazil , ,, 

Australia ,, 


£. 8. d . 

17 16 o 


jtiouana ,, 0 17 0 100 

Various countries inj 
Furore and Southl 5 10 6 4 17 ii 

America .. .. per ton] 

Egypt.. .. percwt. 8 16 i 8 14 3 

United States .. ,, 9 18 6 7 10 8 

Brazil ,, 8 16 10 7 17 i 

British India .. ,, 657 4 12 0 


> ,» 2 Ti 10 2 15 4 

». 3 13 5 3 19 9 

„ 3 19 I 4 0 0 

per ton X2 0 0 12 0 0 


Bttssia .. .» ..percwt. i ii i i ii i 

Austrian Italy •. ,, i 17 5 i 18 10 

Philippine Islands z ii 6 262 

British India .. ,, z 0 9 z 0 zi 

Hanse Towns .. >, 5 12 4 6 Z4 10 

Holland and Belgium ,, 5x6 636 

United States .. ,» 5 Z4 2 7 15 3 


3 14 o 390 
283 289 

2 7 10 291 
z Z5 3 z 17 0 


L s. d. 
16 16 0 


'14 13 0 

478 

z 13 10 
I 3 8 


Petroleum, refined 
, , unrefined 

(Oilseed Cares ..I 


United States ..per gall. 0 2 zif 0 z 013} 

United States pertun az 7 2 17 1 3 n Z 4 5 

Bussia, Denmark, Prussia! ^ , a r a 3 a 

and Hamburg ..per ton/ ® ^ ® ^ ® 3 4 

France ,• 8 Z9 6 924 9 13 6 

United States .« ,, 9 z6 zi zo xo 3 zo 18 0 


4 0 xo 
2 z 5 3 

2 16 6 
2 8 5 

o z 5 k 

II 4 0 


w $ 4 

7 9 
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CEBTAm Abticlbs of Fobton and Colokiai. Pboduction Imported in the Fotrit Tbabb 
1865-68 ; aad their Ayebage Pbioes, exclusive of Duty— cow^wiwec?. 


Principal Countries whence 
Imported. 



Potatoes 


Beef, Saltes 
Poke, Salted 


Glotsb Seeds 


Sheep iss> Lambs* 


Hanse Toths .. 

Holland and Belgium , , 
France.. .... 
United States .. »» 

Holland .. .. 

United States .. ,, 


Hanse Towns 
United States 


Hanse Towns 
Uidted States 

Hanse Towns 
United States 

Hanse To'wns 
Umted States 


Hamhui^, France and 
United States ..percwt. 

• 

RnsffiB, Baltic .. per.qr. 
Rusna, Black Sea ,, 
British India •• ,, 


British India 


Hanse Towns 


British Possessions in Sonih 


Bntim India 


1865 . 

1866 . 



£. 8 . d . 

£. 8. <2. 

0 5 iS 

064! 

0 3 7 i 

0 4 3 i! 

5 18 2 

5 10 3 

5 n 7 

5 4 7 

560 

508 

5 5 2 

4 16 10 

2 16 10 

3 I 9 

. 3 18 6 

368 

0 6 I;j, 

0 6 oi 

3 3 4 

3 9 0 

3 2 7 

3 I 6 

2 11 4 

2 17 4 

3 7 7 

3 6 I 

2 14 10 

2 14 2 

343 

2 10 0 

I 23 0 

2 5 3 

2 ji ir 

2 15 8 

216 

2 9 11 

[375 

3 4 3 

2 7 10 

3 IJ 4 

2 14 6 

2 19 10 

3 0 5 

3 8 IX 

3 0 5 

2 13 10 

3 5 7 

3 17 II 

0 I o§ 

0 0 IlJ 

0 I 10} 

0 I 

0 0 7| 

007} 

[ 0 I 3A 

0 I 5J 

0 0 iij 

0 0 gij 

0 1 7j 

0 I 8|i 



2 17 10 a 18 3 

2 15 10 2 z8 10 

0 5 ir 063 

2 10 3 3 3' 10 

3 5 5 385 

370 2 15 0 

340 286 

347 2 9 JO 

2 10 r 339 

272 252 

286 2 15 3 

216 3 5 10 

3 6 ro 335 

2 ii^ 4 3 8 10 

310 2 13 o 

369 3 ^ S 


* Imparts generally of infisrior quality. 
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STATISTICS OF DAIBY PSODTJOK 

(^Thef<Mmimg Qvoiaitdns, are ecsiraetedfrom ‘ Tbe Grocer.’ See 
Mae, for Jan, 2, 186D, and Jan, 1, 1870) : 

Pbioes Oxtbehnt on 1st Satuedat in Jaotabt of each Teab, from the latest 
actual Mabket Sax.es. 



1 S 70 . 

1869 . 

1868 . 

Batter : 


Percwt 

Per owl 

Pot owl 

Carlow, finest F,O.B. 


X 248 , 

. to 

X28a 

I28e. to 

Z36a. 

Nominal. 

Lauded 


X 22 

>> 

130 

126 

9 9 

140 

96s. to 

xo7«. 

Cork, Ists 


132 

» 9 

137 

136 

9 9 

145 

no ,, 

1X3 

,, 2ads .. .. 


123 

1 9 

126 

133 

9 * 

140 

zoo ,, 

zoa 

, , drds, new 


109 

9 9 

X12 

125 

} 9 

X28 

86 ,, 

88 

1 9 4 thS , , « • 

• • 

X 02 

* 9 

206 

117 

9 * 

Z 20 1 

74 9 9 

76 

Limerick .. .. *. 


116 


Z20 




88 ,, 

92 

Tralee and Balrash .. 

• a 





- 


74 '99 

86 

Foreign : 










Friesland .. .. .. 

« » 

104 

9 9 

130 

120 

9 9 

134 

94 >9 

IIX 

Jersey, &c. 

« • 

7a 

» 9 

X28 

xoo 

9 9 

130 

99 

Z 32 

Kiel 

• a 

104 

*9 

136 






Normandy .. .. 

« « 

90 

> > 

148 

zza 

9 9 

Z 45 

70 9 9 

X22 

American 


100 

> 9 

II2 

ZX 2 

9 9 

t20 

6* ,, 

88 

Cheese : 

i 









English Cheddar, fine, new ! 

90 

9 9 

94 

86 

99 

94 

78 >, 

88 

,, good , 


74 

9 f 

86 

74 

9 9 

83 


76 

Bed Somerset Loaf .. 


73 


84 


t * 




■White or yellow Cheddar\ 
Loaf f 

76 

99 

64 




• • 


Scotch Cheddar 


70 

9$ 

8a 

64 

9 9 

74 

58 9 9 

68 

Cheshire^ new .. 


84 

a 9 

90 

80 

9 9 

90 

76 99 

84 

, , , good ^tto 


66 

9 * 


64 

9 9 

76 

5 ^ 9 9 

70 

"Wiltshire, new 


73 

9 * 

80 

68 

99 

78 

64 9 9 

68 

, , good ditto 


62 

9 9 

68 

62 

9 9 

64 

53 9 9 

62 

North WUtB, Loaf, new 


76 

a a 

84 

66 

9 9 

78 

66 ,, 

76 

Derby „ 


72 

9 9 

86 

70 

9 9 

86 

1 58 .. 

74 

Foreign : 








1 

f 


Ameifcan^fine 


73 

a 9 

75 

66 

99 

74 

60 ,, 

64 

.. good .. 


66 

9 9 

70 

60 


64 

i 46 »9 

58 

Gouda .. 


46 

9 1 

6a 

50 

99 

62 

48 99 

54 

ICanter * . . ^ . * 










Edam, new .. 


54 

99 

65 

54 

*9 

68 

50 9 . 

60 


“ The total qnaxitity of butter received into the Oort market for 
the centniy (1769-1868) amotmts to nearly twenty-five miQ&m 
packs^es ; the aotual nximher being upwards of 24,500,000^ dr over 
a million tozus, a quantity more easily spoken of than ocmceived* 
In the season of 1769>70 the supply was 105,809 paekagas^ coedt 
sisting of firkins and kegs. From 1772 to 1809 the bntter wraA ided 

B 2 
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sent in oa^. In 1776 it had increased to 221,298 packages. It 
did not reach 300,000 till the year 1829, when the number received 
was 806,670, the other 100,000 being arrived at in 1866, when the 
supply had increased to 400,609 firkins — -flie make of kegs having 
been almost disconiinned since 1853. The Cork butter market is 
held daily, with the exception of about fifteen days’ interval in 
March or April between the old and the new seasons, and a few 
holidays. There are, therefore, about 290 markets held in the year. 
The average supply is now 1400 firkins per day, or 400,000 firkins 
annually, the exporting of which is divided among about forty mer- 
cimnts, one eminent firm— that of Messrs. 0. and J. O’SuUivan— 
shipping about one-eighth of the whole quantity. Within ,aie last 
dozen years the exports to the colonies, which used to be large, 
have Men off, owing to yaribns <ausBs, principally the innrttdis ft of 
iheii own, prodhoe. The foreign trade is now small, the great bulk 
supply Cork butter coming to the Ihgliab markets. As 
the pr^,. fiw those twelve years have been iTiflwtm^.ii only by the 
home demand, we give the h%hest and fewest prices for each of 
those years for first quality Corks, which may be takep as the 
stmdard of value of the finest Irish butter " 


Season of 
- 

1858- 9 .. 

1859- 60.. 

1860- I. .. 
X86xr>i .. 
186:^3 ,, 
1863;^ -a 
1864-5 
286$^ .. 

, 1866—7 ■ • 

1867-8 


f Lowest Price. tt 

June T2 .. 

.. 95a. 

June 7 

.. 96 

July 8 

99 

August 30.. 

103 

May 30 

- 94 

June 24 .. 

.. 91 

June II .. 

.. 84 

June '2 

.. 89 

'^3* •• 

94 

*% 30 , .. 

.. lOI ' 

May 20 1. 

.■ 96 , 


Highest Price. 
Maxell 2 r26«. 

Fel>niaty4 ,.130 | 
February 18 .. 130 ' 
Noveiubw 26 .. 117 
January 27 116 

Maxell 7 .« .. X20 
January 6 •• ». 117 
December 19 .. 126 
February 19 136 

January 3 „ 123 

March 31 ,, 127 

vas also on May 20, 96a. 


Ibwesit piiee tbM sea^ri 


Adyauce. 

3iae 

34 

3X 

14 

22 

29 

33 

37 

42 

22 

P 


Teak 1868.— Oheese. 

“lie make of v*ieh must have been lesseued by the same 
«U 80 that lessened the make of butter— the long-oontinued 
dn^t^has varied less in price than almost any artide in the 
j go 'fjaoa mvket; mid if the reports of the small stocks, now iheld" 

^^ gad^andthe fednrs be correct, and we. have xib reason to 

2^^'^ms a rea^bfe prospeci -d (^oe 'goods going 
«l^#^^ ,h^,4he dose of the present fe referring 

the paet year (1^^',# ow-'sp^ will not 

me beet qualifaea. , Cheshire 
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from Jantiary to April ranged from 76& to 86«. May 76«. to 84fi. 
June 78& to 86«. July to the second week in August 76s. to 84«., 
then to the end of August 76s. to 80s. September 76s. to 84s. The 
range throughout almost the entire of October and November was 
76s. to 86s. A few choice parcels in December realised 90s. 
American from January to March 60s. to 64s. April 64s. to 70s. 
May and early part of June 66s. to 62s.; end of June 56s. to 66s, 
July 5Gs. to 62s. August and September 60s. to 66s. October 60s. 
to 70s. November and December 64s. to 74s. : thus showing, whilst 
butter has advanced considerably over 30s. per owt. on Irish, and 
over 40s. on foreign, Cheshire cheese shows an^ advance of only 10s. 
per cwt., and American 12s. 

Year 1869. — Butter. 

“ Not a very long time since the import of Irish butter into 
England exceeded that of foreign. The quantity of Irish has since 
increased, but not in the same proportion as foreign, and the former 
is now but a fraction compared with the latter. It also implies that 
the condition of the English workman must have greatly improved, 
for the increase of population will not account for the immensely 
increased consumption. 

** The season in the Cork market nominally begins in April, when 
the cows begin to be fed on the grass, and that butter-tsdnting 
food, the tmnip, is no longer needed. 1868 had an unusually dry 
summer, and very high prices prevailed in consequence, the make 
of butter being deficient; the season 1869, therefore, found stocks 
used up, and the opening prices were at the extraordinary rates of 
140s. for firsts and seconds, and 113a. for thirds; but, with fine 
weather, and everything promising well, these figures could not 
hold, and the 1st of May saw them at 122a., 108«., and 91a. They 
continued to slide down, and on May 13, 101a,, 96a., and 87a., were 
the quotations. This was about the lowest point, and the prices 
continued through May, June, and July, almost unchanged at 104a., 
100a., and 92a. The summer and autumn came very favourable. 
Grass was abundant, and there was unquestionably a laige make of 
butter; but it is rarely that August passes without a stir in prices, 
and, as it drew near its close, 113a., 106a., and 98a., were obtained. 
Since then there has been a gradual and steady advance up to the 
present, when the sti€ figures of 132a., 120a., and 105a., have to be 
paid, with every prospect of a further advance. That the summer 
was favourable for ihe production of butter in Ireland will be 
apparent from the fact that about 390,000 firkins have been sold np 
to Christmas, 1869, against 835,000 the previous year, being an 
increase in money-value of about 200,000?. 
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« The Cork market is conducted by two classes of traders, one, 
the fecoker, who acts for the farmer, and gets his butter inspected 
and weighed, and sells it to the other class, and the exporter, who 
aappUes the^E^lieh buyer. As the world goes the market is well 
but the exporters have too little voice in the manage- 
ment, all the arrangements are in the interest of the farmer* 
The exporter lepresente the English buyer, and certainly has as 
much right to have his voice heard. The butter in general is over- 
qualitied, and this will be so while the farmer’s ^ent is allowed to 
stand by the inspector, urging him almost continually to put a 
high-quality on. The inspector is swom to act impartially, and 
he diould be left alone while inspecting it, without promptings or 
so^esrions from any one.” 


SrATBrnur of the QuiOTOT and TAnn® of Butter imported irom the 
Fx— im and ; and of OsE^ 

/ 1861 - 68 . 


‘ttm. ^ 


' C^SK 3 i;-~Uszcto SrAm 



OmbIRiM 

Valae. 


OoiqihM 
'Beeil Value. 

OnaxitSiM. 

ComnutedT 
Beal Value. 

. 

1864 .. 

1865 .. 

1866 .* 

1867 .. 
3:868 

Cvts. 
I 4 *, 67 j 
83,ai6 
16,05, 
39,055 
' 7 . 1*7 

& 

780,034 

437^703 

77,754 

113,290 

: 37.^79 

Cwt& 

466 , 988 

44 ^ 19^3 

415,7*6 

5*6.740 

489,1x7 

fe 

I, *13,890 
i, 296 ,jt >4 

1,386,447 

1,470,017 

x. 439.380 

Cwts. 

8 x ,575 

70,619 

76,667 

80,754 

70,456 

a 

.470,167 

433.179 

426,71* 

470,464' 

405.987 


PAUPEBISM. 

The total number of paupers in England on the 1st July, 1869, 
was 978,120, being 1 in 20, or 4-9 per cent, on the actual population. 
The details which follow do not absolutely agree with the above 
statement, owing to 420 paupers having been in receipt of both 
in-door and out door relief. Comparing the numbers returned on 
.1st July, 1869, with those at the same date in 1868, there was, an 
morease of 6132, or 0*6 per cent., in 1869. The in-door paupers on 
ist July, ,1869, were 143,622, the out-door 833,897. Of the 978^1:^ 
jauper^ 199,774 were men, 422,194 were women, and 34$, 946 were 
dhiMren under 10. Of 417,806 able-bodied, 37,260 w— e men^ 
117,726 were woipen, and 262,831 children under 16.; of 508,153 
not aidkkbodied, 143,049 were men, 279,897 r were women, and 
85,207 cinldr^ under 16* Of the M,954 inssne, 19,475 were men, 
24,572 were women» imd 907 .were, children un^ 16 years. The 
vagrants number^ , 6692* , The number of adult able-bodied paupers 
relieved was 154,965, a deqrea^ pf or 0-2 per cent, on the 
number on the Ist July, 1^8* , „ 
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VITAL STATISTICS -.-^POPULATION; BIETHS; DEATHS; 
EMIGRATION ; METEOROLOGY; IMPORTATIONS OF 
GRAIN; SALES OF BRITISH WHEAT; PBIGBS OF 
COEN AND OTHER PRODUCE; AND PAUPEfelSM, &c. 


[Tl^ facts are derived chiefiyfrom i^e Bepcrte (f PBSifimBAE-GjBaJEBAii ; 
M^orological Reports of Mr, Glaiaher; ^ Returns ef iSe Ba&im 
OF TbADE, wnd of the lUSFECTOR-GBlSfBBAIi OF lUFOBl^ ANZ) ESSOIKTS*} 


PoPULATiojsr of the United Eikodom, estiioBted to the of 

the year 1870 (exclusive of islands in the British seas) : — 

Males.. 14^805,18} 

Females 26,03^,027 


^ 30,838.220 

IBSn gl e md. Sco£lazid. Xreinil 

Males .. .. 20,635.905 2,518,640 2,65^^638 . 

Females .. ii, 454 > 25 ^ 2 » 704»297 »»» 874»572 

Total .. 22,090,163 3,223,837 5»535,2io , 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Bisths and Deatbs in the First Srx Months of 1S70. 


Wsnler QmrterQimfmp^ Fdmtarp, JBhrdi).'— Births registered wei^ 
206,441. The annual birth-rate of the s^LSOn to 1000 persons living 
was 38-05 ; the average derived from ten corresponding wintra of 
1860-69 was 37-02. Deaths registered were 143,991. The 
death-rate of the season per 1000 of population was the 

average derived from ten corresponding winters of 1 860-69 was 26*32. 

The deaths in the first quarter of the year exceeded by mors than , 
10,000 the deaths in the previous winter, and by 
the deaths in the milder winter of 1868 ; such was ths.effeel of eoM. 
The weather of Febraaiy, 1868, was more Jike. Ihwa winter, 
.and at the end of the month ^ad Imddir^. A 

di&erence of 3® in lownesfe of temp^ti^ fisr I# ia^ was the chief 
cause of a difference of 4 1000 la Of the 1/3,991 

d^ths^ ^2^607 were infant^ 41^ year of Small-pox was 
^nly fetid , iq 406 peJ«oisp^ %^ scarlet-fever, dipl#e^,, 

, ; who6ping-^du M' various forms, and sfew , 

l^^*^0_^vieijna,in the ferst 90 days of the'j^ri. ^ ‘ . 
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The excess of mortality occurred almost entirely in the small 
town and country districts, where the death-rate rose from au 
average of 22*9 to 24*9. In the town districts it rose from an ave- 
rage of 27-2 Jo 27*8. In the following towns and cities the mortality 
greatly exceeded the average ; it was 31*7 per 1000 of population in 
Bristol, 32*7 in Manchester, 31*6 in Edinburgh, and 36*6 in O-lasgow. 
The marriage-mte of England, which had been depressed for some 
time, was unusually low ; a severe winter and the continued stag- 
nation of trade cast a shadow over the prospects of the people. 

The average price of wheat, which was 72a. 2d. in the winter of 
1868, and 50s. 2d. in the same period of 1869, fell to 42a. 3d, per 
quarter in the winter of 1870. This marked reduction represents a 
fall of 41 per cent, in the eight seasons, and of 16 per cent, in the 
last four seasons. Potatoes were cheaper; the best quality at the. 
Waterside Market, ^ixfitwark, sold on an averse at 102s. 6d. per ton 
(5a. 1^. per cwt.); this was lower by 45a. per ton or 2a. 3d. per cwt. 
than in the mnter.of 1868, and somewhat lower than the price in 
the same Reason of 1869. . . ^ 

The wholesale price of meat at Sxnithfield. Market has varied little 
mce ihe winter, of last year. The avei^e price of beef in the two 
winteis of 1869 and 1870 was 6d. per lb. and Sfd. respectively; of 
mutton 6*^. per lb. and 6id, per lb. * . 

Emigratioh carried off 32,627 people from the ports of the United 
Eihgdom, at which there are emigration offices, in the 00 days ; and 
of them about 14,296 were of English origin. On an average a ship- 
load of about 159 English emigiants sailed daily to the Australian 
Colonies, British North America, the United States, and other places. 
11,754 of the emigrants sailed to the United States, 1933 to tdie^ 
Australian Colonies. 

Of the Irish 11,757, of the Scotch 2846 emigrated ; about 3728 of 
the, emigrants &om the ports were foreigners. To show the migra- 
tory force of the several populations of the United Kingdom, the 
emigrants must be compared with the population; and if this is 
done, the annual rates of emigration run in the following order 
Englan d 2*6, Scotland 3*5, Ireland 8*5 to 1000 inhabitants. The* 
emigrating force is feeblest in England, strongest in Ireland. ’ 

— ^Births registered were 203,484., 
The. a^ual birth-rate of the season per 1000 of population waa 
S7*00; average of ten springs (1860-69) . was 36*52. Deaths 
regiateiei Were 121,246. The annual death-rate lof ^e season per 
1000 of ]^pu!;^on was 22*06 ; the average of ten^springs (1^60-69) 
was also 22*05. 

The moriahiy whi^' had been so high^ in the severe winter of 
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1870 fell to the average, rate of the season in the hot, dry, and rain- 
less spring of 1870. The prevailing epidemics were diarrhoea and 
scarlatina ; from the latter disease 6973 deaths were registered in 
England, and in London alone it destroyed 1076 lives, or 667 in 
excess of the average of the last ten years. In the districts com- 
prising the chief towns of England the mortality was below the 
average ; in the distticts comprising the small tow^ and country 
parishes the mortality was above the average . of the season. Of 
twenty large towns in the United Kingdom the annual death-rate 
of season was highest in Glasgow, 27*9 per 1000 of popnlation ; 
Bradford, 27*7; Bristol, 26*1 ; Manchester, 26-7 ; Edinburgh, 24:'9 ; 
and Leeds, 24*7. 

The average price of wheat was 44s. 8d per quarter, slightly 
lower than it was in the same three months of last year, and 27s. 2d. 
less than it was , in the spring of 1868. It is a fall of 38 per cent. 
The average price of beef ranged from 4^. to 6f d. per lb. The 
price is somewhat lower than that of last year. The prices of 
mutton have ranged from 6:|;d. to Tjd. per Ih. The price of the 
higher qualities is less, the price of the lower qualities higher than 
in the spring of 1869. 

Best potatoes were 6s. 3d. per cwt. at the Waterside Marhet, 
Southwark; dearer than in the spring of 1869; cheaper than, in 
the spring of 1868. 

The number of emi^nts from porte in the United Kingdom ^was 
111,842, of whom about 41,878 were English by origin, 9429 were 
Scotch, 87,878 were Irish, and 23,162 were foreigners. Of the total 
number 84,661 chose the United States for their destination, 21,471 
the Australian Colonies. Of the 37,878 Irish emigrants, 86,664 
went to the. United States. In Ihe total number of emigrants in 
the quarter there was a decrease of 2082, as compared with the 
three months ending 30th June, 1869. The migratory force of the 
several p^rti of 'Sre kingdom may be shown thus :^To every 1000 
inhabitants of each division the annual rate' of emigratiDn of the 
season wae 7*6 in Inland, 11*7 ih Scotland, and 27*4 in Ireland. 

. :Mrst Quarter (Jmetay, Ei^ruai^, Greext- 

wiebi at tbe iMgiiiiiing of the year,‘t^'T<^ with &eqiieixt 
nda; tW wind tor the first few dajs sajoi^te froze the west; 
it hle^'w^ strongly on the 7th snd.^th of Jannaiy, mostly fijoia 
mild weather txmtinaed tfll the ITIdi, the 
'tt£ temperature for this j^od h>^g €^° daily. On 
'■ayi Vfaaf*. chairtgfl,.and &o>m this d^te the predominate 



OBSERVATlOjrS BKOOBOBD AT THE ROTAI. OfiC^BTATOBT, OafflOtWIOB, IN THK FXUSX SlX MONTHS OF 
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KoTB.-*'Xn mdi&g this tui^le ft 'will be borne in mind tbsti fbe sffpi ( -) m^us ^Hgnides Uptw fbe average, tmd tbat the sign <-f ) plot signifies flboi'S.the average. 
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xrosji.--Iii mding this taW it ivill he heme ^ tmA that the sign (--) minm j^ignifiee the average, and that the alga {«(•) Jitw algnifles a^fove the average. 
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winds were easterly and northerly, bnt generally light, and very 
little rain fell. From the ISth to the 30th the air was mostly dry 
and frequently very cold, the average deficiency of daily temperature 
being 5*^. At the beginning of February there was a marked change, 
frosts disappeared, and till the 8th day the weather was mild, with 
an average excess of temperature of 4*^ daily. On the 9th, however, 
a complete change took place ; and for five or six days the cold was 
excessively severe; this period of low temperature prevailed to 
the 25th, during which time the average deficiency of daily tempe- 
rature was as large as 7j®. Six warm days now followed with an 
average excess of daily temperature to the amount of From 
the 4th of March, with the exception of the three days, March IGth, 
17th, and 18th, the temperature was low, and the weather very cold 
for the season ; the defi.oiency of temperature daily from March 4th 
to 15th was 34®; the excess for the three days, 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
was and the deficiency to the end of the quarter from the 19th 
was fij?’ daily. Upon the whole quarter of 90 days deficiency 
of temperature averaged i® daily,' The frequent alternations ih the 
temperature from mild to cold, — the periods of low temperatute 
being longer than those of high, — together with the bleal: east and 
north-east winds, and very harsh weather generally, have been un- 
favourable to the jprogress of agricultural work, and vegetation has 
been arrested and kept very backward. 

At Greenwich the mean temperature of January was 38°‘3, being 
2®-0 higher than the average of 99 years, lower than the correspond- 
ing temperature of 1869 by 2®-8. In February the mean tempera- 
ture was 36®’2, being 2°*3 lower than the average of 99 years, and 
lower than the corresponding temperatures in any year since 1864. 
The mean temperature of March was 39^6, being 1®*3 lower than 
the average of 99 years, and higher than in 1869 by 2®T. The fitH 
of rain was 0*4 inch and IT indi respectively in defect in January 
and February, and 0^5 inch in excess in March. 

Wheat first appeared above ground on Februaiy 16, at Culloden. 

Second Quarter (AprfZ, June ). — The bleak and cold weather 

at the end of March continued to the 5th day of April. ^ On Jtbe 6th 
the weather underwent a favourable change,, and the temperature 
of the air till the 26th was high. The average excess was 6i® 
daily* On two of these days, the 20th and 21st, the excess was as 
large as 16® and 13® respectively. On the 27th the weather became 
changeable.; the wind was mostly nqrth-wcisterly. Eain fell in 
small , quantises in different parts of , the country, and this con- 
tinued till May 11% 'Hie average deficiency of temperature in 
this interval was 5® daily. This cloudy, cold, and harsh weather, 
changed on the 121h ifcy te very fine and warm with an abundance 
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of sunskin©, and tke 'weather continued summer-like, with very 
litfcle rain till June 22nd. The temperature of these 41 days was 
in excess of the average to the amount of 3F daily. On the 23rd 
June the weather became cold and changeable. Eain fell in some 
parts of Scotland and Ireland, but very little in England. The 
average daily deficiency of temperature from June 23rd to June 
30th was 34®.. 

Upon the whole quarter of 90 days, the periods of warm weather 
being of longer duration than those of cold, there was an excess of 
temperature amounting to 1‘4® daily. The temperature in June 
rose to 90*2® on 22nd. In June 1846 the highest observed was 
91*1®, in 1857 the highest was 92*7®, and in 1858, 94*5.® 

The mean temperature of April was 48*9®, being 2*9° higher than 
the average of 99 years. In May the mean temperature was 63*4^, 
or 0*8° h%her than the average of 99 years; that of June was 
60*9®, being 2*7° higher than the average. 

The fall of rain in April was 0*27 in.; back to the year 1816 
there were three instances only in which the fall this month was 
less than this, viz., in 1817, 1840, and 1855, in each of which the 
fall was 0*1 in. only. 

In May it was 0*47 in., in the same month, in the year 1833, it 
was 0*2 in. ; in 1844 it was 0*4 in., and in 1848 it was 0*4 in., and 
there are no other instances of less falls back to 18161 
In June the fall was'0*39 in., and there is only one instance of a 
smaller Ja-ll, viz., in 1849, when it was 0*3 in. 

In the three months ending June the fall was 1*13 in., and there 
is no instance on record of so small a fall of ram in these three 
^ months ; the nearest approach was in 1844 and 1855, in both of 
which the fall was 2*6 in.; in 1834 it was S in.; in 1837 it was 
J**3 in. ; and in 1842 it was 3*5 in* 

The fell from Januaiy to June was 5*21 in. ; the average fall in the 
first half of the year is 10*88 in., therefore the fall this.ye^ was less 
than one-half of the average. The previous instances of small fells 
in the first she months , of the year are 1855^ when it was 6*5 in., in 
the years 1842 and 1847, when the amount was 7*6 ih. id: eacfii year, 
and in the year 1840, when it was 7*6 in. ; so that thefejl of raia 
at Greenwich in the first six months ending Sympv i87C^ is smaller 
than in the first half of any year comprised between ^ ye^ 1815 
.to 1869. ''' ■ 


At the end of the preceding qua^ ve^teBon was considered 
Jo be three or four weeks behind what it was in the last ye^, at 
i^me period. At the end of April vegetation was very ba0k<^^^^ 
p^ures w^ and brown, and there was a general of 
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During May, Tain appeared only in passing siowers, hut 43ie fine 
and wann weather which set in on the 12th caused Tegetation to 
advance rapidly. At the end of this month the prospects of the 
h^' crop were had. 

The prolonged drought continued through June; the temperature 
till towards the end of the month was generally high. On heavy 
soils the crops were promising ; forage was scarce and dear ; hay- 
maMng began in the middle of June, hut the crop was the lightest 
for many years past. The potato crop was spoken of satisfactorily. 

The mean temperature of the air in the three months ending Ma3% 
constituting the three spring months, was 47*3®, hemg 0*8® higher 
than the average of 99 years. 

Wheat vm in ear on the 4th* of June at Hidl ; on the fith at 
gtraihfield Tmcgiss; on the fith at Cardington ; on the 8th at Wey*-, 
hridg^ Hseth ; on the 12th at Helston ; on the 15th at Hawaiden j. 
on the Ifith at JGltowh ; and on the 20ih at Llandudno. 

l^h o£ June at Taxmton andWeybridge 
Beath ; on the 17th at Helkon; on the 10!h at CSkdiis^n ,; on 
the SO^ atBostcai; and<on the2l5tat Hawarden^ , , , 

£ar% ms in ear on the 6th of June at Oaxding^:;: ^ the 
Weybrii%e Heath r bn Ihe lSth at Helaton; on the 26th oi. Llan- 
dudno ; on the 26ih at Hull ; and on the 29th at North Shields^ 
Barley was in fiawer on the 20ih of June at Taunton and Llan- 
dudno; and on Ihe 23rd at Cardington, 

Oais mre in ear on the i6th of June at Helston ; on the 19th at 
Hull; cm the 27th at Llandudno; on. the 29th at North Shields; 
and on the Both at Miltown. 


(^Aisrrnns of Whsat, Wheatmeai* and Fious, Bablby, Oats, Fbas and 
Beaks, ImpoBTBD into the TJkitbd KmonoM in each of the first Six 
Months of the Ybab 1870. 


lam 

WImbL 

wirntmeal 
and Sloor. 


Oats. 

Peas . 

Beans. 

January .. 
February .. 
March 

April .. .. 

May .. 

Jite' .» 

Total ini 

i 

cwia. 

2,910,167 

3,273,080 

3,391,368 

1,853,755 

3,570,455 

1,944,399 

cwts. 

503,530 

364 , 57 + 

428,110 

429,800 

465,096 

386,092 

CWtB. 

649^838 

636,766 

566,634 

865,809 

653,479 

453,674 

cwts. 

713,218 

•301,370 

398,931 

693,5x6 

1,357, 5>o 
1,204,178 

cwts. ’ 
126,616 

36,979 

38,093 

97,569 

397,697 
i 3 ° 3,973 

cwts.. 

• 134^68 
. 93,653 
163,, i 6 d 
■W 3 , 97 * 

122.831 

131.831 

13,845,134 

3,476,193 

3,824,333 

4.467.631 

F 

' 879.,435 

768,002 


Kotk— T l^ averw weights par juizr^ of oom, as adopted in the office of the 
InspeetoT^en^al ef snapom and Sports, are .as follows:— For wheat, 4 S 5 } Ihs., 
or 4 | cwts.; for harlOT, 400 Iha, or SjJ cwts.; foif^ oats, 808 lbs., or 2 | cwts. Cora 
has been entered and ehar^^with duty by instead of meimre £dnce 8 ep* 
tesiber 1 S 84 . , , ' 
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Qtujstotebs of Wheat, Baislet, Oats, Peas, Beans, Indian Cosn or Maize, 
Whsatmeal and Ploub, Impoeted in the Six Months ended 30 th Jhke 
in the thbbe Ybabs 1868 - 9 - 70 ; also the Oodntsibs from which the Wheat 
and WhbatmeaIi were obtdned. 



186 $. 1 

1869 . 

1870 . 

Wheat from— 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwta 

Bussia 

4,489,880 

3 , 3 * 6,375 

4,563,334 

Benmark 

H9 , 3 Ss 

301,479 

221,187 

Prussia 

2,213,473 

3,104,509 i 

1,215,653 

Schleswig, Holst^n, and Lauenburg . 

32,270 

27,609 

10,511 

Mecklenburg 

371,446 

3 * 3,492 

313.567 

Hanse ^Towns 

382,837 

301,679 

* 5 *. 196 

Fiance 

12,984 

155,300 

* 7,377 

IllTria, Croatia, and Dalmatia .. •• 

711,169 

496,494 

42,327 

Turkey* and Wallachia and Moldavia . 

’,915,656 

768,763 

220,032 

Egypt 

2,294,011 

353,107 

95,550 

TTnited States 

3,817,082 

3,657,308 

6,081,277 

ChiU 

476,159 

*93,385 

187,020 

British North America 

154,376 

105,327 

580,655 

Other Countries .. 

575,775 

189,394 

*42.438 

Total Wheat 

17,696,503 

12,194,021 

13.843.124 

Barley .. «. 

*,586,519 

4,686,894 

3,824,222 

Oats .. .. 

3,486,392 

2,368,099 

4,467,633 

Peas 

396,801 

37*, *33 

879,4*5 

Beans .. .. .. 

1,097,691 

961,066 

768,002 

Indian Com, or Maize .. 

4,913,715 

6,618,574 

6,498,538 

Wheatmeal and Flour firom— 




Hanse Towns 

281,407 

268,351 

4 * 4,954 

France .. 

227,498 

692,271 

555,968 

United States .. .. .. .. •• 

338,092 

340,478 

; 1,105,782 

British North America •• .. 

64,126 

37 , 5*9 

62.357 

Other Countries 

515,899 

478,96* 

3 * 7 . *31 

Total Wheatmeal and Flour 

1 

1,437,032 

1,8*7,580 

*.476,19* 
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Quantities of Bbitish Wheat Sold in the Towns from which. Rotums arc 
received under the Act of the 27th and 28th ViotobiA, cap. 87, and tbeir 
Aveeage Pbioes, in each of the Srs Months of the Ybahs 1865‘-70. 



QlTAKTrCXSS JS Quaxtebs. 


, 1886 . 

1866 . 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

. 1870 . 

First month .. 
Second month .• 
Third month \ 
(five weeks) / 
Fourth month.. 
Fifth mouth . . 
Sixth month 1 
(five weeks) / 

' quarters. 
300,816 
298,271 

373,069 

261,501 

327,694 

, 2 b, 5^8 

quarters. 

212,713 

259,999 

3 JI.S 95 

*50.159 

250,890 

* 45.393 

quarters. 

221,791 

203,900 

280,878 

205,231 

221,067 

196.985 

quarters. 

193.077 

201,325 

235,402 

173,120 
, 162,030 

128,142 

quarters. 

*48,047 

258,885 

278,086 

*04.519 

*58.485 

*68.599 

quarters. 

187.027 
231,428 

314,040 

242,457 

281,620 

296.028 


1 ' , ' \s AvXBAOSPftlCBSTBRQUABTBB. 

^ . ' ' ' '' 

im 

1866 . 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

Se^d month.. 
,^ird month , 1 
five weeks) , / 
Fourth month.. 
Fifth ihonth 
Sixth month ) 

five weeks) j 

di 
38 6 

S8 3 
58 6 

3^ 8 
41 0 

41 5 

e.’ A 
45 io 

45 7 

45 4 . 

44 10 

46 3 
48 3 

s. d. 

60 II 

58 . 9 

61 7 
64 8 

85 5 

d* 
70 4 

72 II 

73 ; 5 

' 73 4 

74 3 
68 “9 

9. ' dL 
51 10 
50 la 

48 5, , 

46 4 

44 8 

45 10 

df. 

43 

.;4x 3’’' 

42 7 

43 10 

47 0 


Average Prices of British Coen per Quarter (Imperial measure) as received 
from the Inspectors and Opjtcbes of Excise according to the Act of 27th 
and ^th Victoria, cap. 87, in each of the first Twenty-six Weeks of the 
Yw 1870. 


WeekcffiCiog. 

Wbeai. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1 Week ending.’ 

Wheat 

Bartey. 

Oats. 


s. 

d. 

A 

d. 




8, 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

January 1 .. 

43 

8 

35 

9 



April 2 .. 

42 

5 

35 

0 

21 

5 

.January 8 .. 

44 

5 

35 

II* 

20 

1 

April 9 .. 

42 

8 

34 

11 

20 

9 

January 15.. 

44 

1 

35 

4 

21 

4 

April 16 .. 

A2 

10 

35 

2 

31 

5 

January SS.. 

43 

6 

36 

2 

20 

10 

'April 28 .. 

42 

7 

34 IX 

20 

8 

January 29.. 

42 

8 

35 

7 

20 

4 

April 80 .. 

42 

7 

33 

a:'' 

21 

7 

February 5 

43 

2 

35 

3 

20 

8 

May 7 .. 

43 

3 

34 

2 , 

^3 

I 

February 12 .. 

4t 

9 

34 

6 

19 

10 

May 14 .. 

44 

5 

33 

9 


1 

February 19.. 

40 

a 

34 

2 

19 10 

May 21 .. 

45 

3 

33 

5 

23 

0 

February 26.. 

40 

7 

33 

9 

20 

7* 

May 28 .. 

45 

4 

33 IX 

2? 10 

March 5 .. 

41 

0 

33 

7 

20 

8 

June 4 ,« 

45 

3 

33 

0 

33 

0 

Harchl 2 .. 

40 

9 

33 xo 

20 

10 

June 11 .. 

48 


33 

X 

22 

0 

March 19 .. 

41 

9 

J 4 

4 

21 

I 

June 18 .. 

^48 

6 

33 

5 

25 

0 

M8rcli28 .. 

42 

5 

34 

5 

21 

2 

Jnne25 

50 

5 

33 

5 

25 

I 

Average of t 







Average of 1 







Winter j 

r42 

3 

54 10 I 

20 

7 

.Spring V 

44 

8 

33 

7 

23 

6 

Quarter 1; 

t 




J 



. Quarter J 
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life Aveeagb Peices of Conb)ls, of "Wheat, of Meat, and of Potatoes; also the Ayebaoe 
XuMBER of Paupers relieved on the day of each Week ; and the Mean Temperature, 
in each of the Ten Quarters ending June SOth, 1870. 





AVBBAGB FB!CSS. 


PACPBEnU. 


Qaaiters 

ending. 

Con&ols 

(for 

Money) 

Average 
Mumniim 
Bate per 
Cent of 
Dibcount 
chitged 
Tjy the 

Wheat 

„per 

Quarter 

in 

Englmd 

und 

Meat per lb. at the 
Metiopolitan Meat Maikct 
(pytheCaicabe). 

Best 
Potatoes 
per Ton, 
at Waterside 
^ Maiket 
SoUtliMr &l Il» 

Quarterly Average of the 
Numbei of Paupers le- 
lieved on the last day of 
each week. 

Mean 

Tanpe- 

latmc. 



3Bank of 
England 

Wales. 

Beef 

Mutton. 


In-door. 

Outdoor, 


1868; 

£. 


fi. d. 






0 

Mar. 31 

93 

2*0 

72 3 

^id. — G\d. 
Mean 5^(2. 

i{d.—Oid. 
Mean i^d. 

125«.— 170s. 
Meanl478.fd 

159,720 

861,044 

41 ‘4 

June 30 

9<3 

2*0 

71 10 

Mean t^d. 

iVl—rd 
Mtaa 6 ia 

1308.-1708. 
Mean ISOs. 

143,588 

800,944 

55-8 

Sept 30 

9^ 

2*0 

59 I 

4i(2.-6}d 
Mean 6’e2. 

4|d~6jd. 
Mean 5|d. 

1208.-1758. 
Mean 1478. 6(2. 

138,284 

778,804 

63 '9 

Dec. 31 

94j 

2‘4 

51 II 

4 Jet — 7d. 
Mean 5^d. 

iji-ejd 
Mean Sjd 

708.-1408. 
M<*an 1058. 

15 J .733 

797.546 

45*1 

1869: 









Mar. 31 

92i 

3*0 

50 2 

4|ft— 7ld. 
Mean Od. 

4^d-:id. 
Mean 6\d. 

708.-1408. 
Mean 1058. 

162,308 

850,883 

41*5 

Jane 30 

93i 

4*2 

45 7 

Mean BJd. 

Si-rfd 

Mean 

608 .— 1308. 
Mean 958. 

145*094 

816,260 

52*0 

Sept 30 

93 

2*9 

50 II 

4^<Z,— 
Mean 6^(2. 

5^(2.— 7-Jd, 
Mean 6 ^. 

958.-1258. 
Mean 110$. 

137,406 

781,382 

6 x ‘4 

Dec. 31 

93S 

2-8 

46 0 

4|d.-7M. 
Mean 6J(2. 

5(1-7}^. 
Mean 6|(2. 

I! 

152,021 

813.753 

43*5 

1870: 









Mar. 31 

932 

3*0 

43 3 

41d.— 7(2. 
Mean 5|(i 

5id.-7l(2. 
Mean 64 ( 2 . 

958.-11(8. 
Mean 1028 . Cd 

164,387 

1 

893,822 

38*0 

June 30 

1 94 

1 

5*0 ^ 

44 3 

4J(2.— 6|f7. 
Mean ajd. 

5i(2.— 7}(2. 
j Mean 6*(2, 

1158.-1358. 
Mean 1258 . 

144,226 

835,337 

i 

1 

54*4 


STATISTICS OF DAIEY PEOBUCE. 

(The following quotations are extracted from * TZ/e (Zrocer.’ See ITumher for 
July 2nd, 1870.) 

Butter and Cheese, 

London^ Ist July^ 1870. 

“ Our pastures are in a worse state fliaii at any period this season, 
and we think we may safely add at any corresponding period for 
many, very many yeai*s past. It now behoves us to look to our 
VOIu VI.~S. S. • 0 
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prospects for tie future of this season. All wlio have given the 
subject any attention ■will admit that our hay crop in this district 
must he considered a failure; and thus far "we are ■without any 
appearance of plants of mangold wurzel or turnip to take its place 
for winter use for cattle. The general usage is, that after the hay 
crop is secured the pastures are reserved for the remainder of the 
season for grazing purposes ; but this summer, should rain immedi- 
ately set in, it is more than probable that fully one-third of our 
meadow land will be preserved for the chance that it may afford of 
a second hay crop, in the hope of partially filling up the gap that 
our lick-yards now show. All this is just now but conjecture ; wb, 
however, think it a natural one, and therefore place it before our 
subscribers. Should it prove correct, the result must be lessened 
make of butter. Whether or not -this want of supplies will any way 
be equalised by the want of employment giving the labouring 
classes less money to spend, remains to be seen. 

** Irish JBidler . — The demand since our last has not been an active 
one; with only a moderate quantity on offer, the little change that 
has taken place is slightly in favour of buyers. Should any deipand 
spring up, we have not enough lying here on offer to keep the 
market in check. 

Foreign Butter , — ^In our last we stated we thought our supplies 
would fall short of those of the corresponding period last year. 
Thus far in the week such has been the case. Although the deidand 
has not been what can he termed active, it has been sufficient to 
clear off the fine qualities fast as to hand, and at prices much the 
same as those last advised. Extra fine Normandys may be quoted 
126s. to 134s. ; useful kinds, from 110s. to 120s. ; common, down- 
wards to 92s. ; Jerseys, best, 100s. to llOs, ; other kinds, according 
to quality, downwards to 80s, Holders of Dutch have shown more 
firmness. 

Cheese , — Although but little change can be made in quotations, 
the demand for English since our last has been far from cheerful. 
Pine old is now, no doubt, in a narrow compass, but there are still 
some parcels of second-rate things, that is now time they were 
cleared off. With holders willing to submit to any reasonable 
offers supplies of new are coming forward more freely, but no doubt 
seems to be entertained of the make thus far being less than usual. 
For American the demand for all good qualities has, to this time, 
been equkl to the supplies ; the quantity now on passage is far from 
being overpowering. The prices at which it is offered here 
are from 4a. to 8s. below those of the corresponding period last 
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Prices Cuebestt on 2nd July, 1870, and on corresponding date of 1869* 
from actual Market Sales. 
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stock would do well in laying by some of the dairies that are now 
coming to market whilst they can procure cool-made, good-keeping 
butter, and at reasonable prices. The present lull in the market is 
said to be, in the opinion of many who are experienced in the trade, 
but temporary, as, should warm weather set in, supplies will fall 
off and a reaction is sure to follow. The mild-cured department 
continues to be fairly supplied, and quotations have varied little 


during the week. 

fiikins. 

Total receipts for week ending June 29, 1870 12,518 

„ „ June 30, 1869 11,35-5 


Excess for week ending Juno 29, 1870 1,105 


Qualities inspected to-day — Ists, 828; 2nds, 934; 3rds, 324; 4ths, 
25 ;, 5ths, 2. This day’s prices — Ists, 112s.; 2nds, 109s.; 3rds, 
102s.; 4ths, 99s.; 5ths, 75s. Mild — Ists, 116s.; 2nds, 113s; 3rds, 
105s.” 


PAUPERISM. 

The annual return of the number of paupers in England 
on 1st January, 1870, shows that at that date the number 
was 1,085,198, being 1 in 18, or 5*4 per cent, of the actual popula- 
tion, and an increase — ^including 3 new unions — of 38,629, or 4 per 
cent,, over the number at the corresponding date in 1869. The 
indoor paupers on the 1st January, 1870, were 169,471 ; the outdoor, 
915,727. 234,769 were men, 452,434 women, 392,126 children; 

496,615 were able-bodied, 536,370 not able-bodied, 46,344 insane, 
and 5430 vagrants. Of the able-bodied 57,234 were men, and 
136,855 women; and 302,526 children were relieved with their 
parents classed among the able-bodied adults. Of the not able- 
bodied, 157,453 were men, 290,244 women, 88,674 children ; and 
of the insane, 20,083 were men, 25,335 women, 926 children. The 
number of able-bodied adult paupers relieved was 194,089, an 
increase — ^including 3 new unions — of 10,927, or 6 per cent., over 
the number on the 1st January, 1869. 
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yi The Plateau-Region of Southern Belgium, 
yn. R&umd 
TIIL Rural Economy. 

The agriculture of Belgium already possesses a considerable 
literature. So often bas it formed the subject-matter of a book 
or an essay, that a tolerably accurate report might be produced 
from those sources by an industrious compiler. But the follow- 
ing pages contain only descriptions of what we actually saw, 
information which we gather^, and conclusions to which we 
were led. We have rarely quoted previous works, except 
where an old book might be called forth as a witness to the 
antiquity of a practice, or where a simple reference on points 
of detail answered our purpose as well as pages of description, 
or, lastly, in cases where our views are at variance with those 
advanced by some previous writers. 

The agriculture of a whole kingdom necessarily involves so 
many questions that we are conscious of having omitted some of 
them, in the endeavour to keep our Report within readable limits ; 
but we have tried to give a tolerably complete picture of the 
essential points in Belgian farming, and especially to bring into 
relief those features which are now of most interest. We hope 
that this consideration will be held to justify our having given to 
la petite culture more ^ce than its practical importance would 
seem to require. . 

TOL, TL— S. S. 
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Report on the Agriculture of Belgium. 

Writers of such Reports as the following are always largely- 
indebted to ihe assistance they have received in the country in 
which their investigations have been made. It is our duty to 
express the obligations under which we rest to several gentlemen 
who rendered us services of great value, in forwarding the object 
of our journey. The Director of the Department of Agriculture^ 
M. Ronnberg, by giving us letters of introduction to several 
leading agriculturists, removed at once great difficulties from our- 
path, for those gentlemen materially assisted us in our inquiries, 
often at great personal inconvenience. We must particularly 
mention M. le Baron Peers, of Oostcamp ; ■ M. le Baron de la. 
Fontaine, of Waremme ; M. Parrin, of St. Nicholas; M. van. 
Meldert, Burgomaster of Haeltert ; and M. Dumont, of Chas- 
sart. To M. Fouquet, the genial and talented Sub-Director* 
of the State -Agricultural College at Gembloux, we are greatly 
indebted ; and we have to thank M. von Schepdael of Brussels,, 
an enterprising importer of English agricultural machinery, 
for several letters of introduction and much information. To- 
M. Jacquemjns, tiie polite and accomplished President, and M.. 
Tydgadt, the courteous and energetic Secretary, of the Agri- 
cultural Society of East Flanders, our warmest thanks are due, 
both for generous hospitality and prompt and accurate informa- 
tion on all subjects connected with la petite culture; through-^ 
out our journey we found them always ready to give us the most 
efficient help.^ 

L— Soil and Climate. 

In Belgium there are four descriptions of soil and as many 
kinds of farming, each soil having a culture peculiar to it. The^ 
distribution of the soils is shown on our map by colours, which 
roughly represent by their hue the relative strength of the land 
in the different regions. Each of these regions is characterised 
not only by its soil, subsoil, and mode of cultivation, but also 
by a variation in climate and a difference in the form of its 
surface, with the exception of the recently formed Polder-land, 
wHch has the same climate and surface-configuration as the^ 
adjoining* districts. We may, therefore, regard these divisions 
as natural, and as affording a most interesting example of the 
dependence of modes of culture on natural attributes. 

The map illustrating this Report is compiled chiefiy from 
M. Dumonfs ‘ Carte Geologique de la Belgique ’ and M. Hou- 
zeau’s ^ Carte Hypsometrique de la Belgique,^ supplemented by 

* Siace this report has been in tyje, Mr. J. Howard, M.P., has kindly placed at 
our ^^o6al some valoable information sent him by M. Leclerc, Chief Inspector 
of Agncnltore in We have added M. Leclei'c*s remarks as footnotes to 

those portions of bur report to which they relate, more especially to the section, 
treating of Ratal Econoiny* 
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personal observations. It is not a geological map, but merely a 
map of the soils, with lines showing in a general way the con- 
figuration of the surface. Although boundary-lines have been 
drawn between the regions, in reality the various classes of soil 
pass into one another ; and thus the loamy district of Central Bel- 
gium exhibits much lighter land near its junction with the sandy 
tract of Northern Belgium than it does where it joins the heavier 
land of the Polders, or the still stronger land on the south. Our 
four divisions are the following: — (1) The sandy district of 
Northern Belgium ; (2) The loamy district of Central Belgium ; 
(3) The Polders and River-valleys ; and (4) The plateau-region 
of Southern Belgium. The tract of country at the extreme south 
of Belgium, viz. the Bas Luxembourg might have been dis- 
tinguished by another colour ; but as its extent is small, and its 
agriculture has more connexion with that of the Grand Duchy 
than with the rest of Belgium, besides being of very little im- 
portance, we do not propose to notice it as a separate province 
of agricultural Belgium. 

1. The Sandy District of Northern Belgium . — ^To the traveller 
this region presents the appearance of a dead flat ; but in reality 
it attains at the extreme eastern boundary of the Campine, be- 
yond Hasselt, an elevation of 250 feet With the exception of 
the eastern Campine, however, the maximum elevation is 80 feet, 
from which height the surface-line gradually descends to the 
sea-level at the coast. This, otherwise perfect inclined plane is 
interrupted, near its summit, by the wide depressions which form 
the valleys of the Escaut and its tributaries, and which are so 
deep that although the town of Ghent is only 16 feet above the 
sea-level, and Termonde is barely 10, the line of 75 feet eleva-- 
tion is not more than 6 miles distant. . 

This district comprises the long strip coloured yellow on 
our' map, and therefore includes nearly the whole of Northern 
Belgium. Its soil is naturally the almost pure blowiilig sand 
which forms the subsoil, and which is known to geologists as 
the Campine sands.’^ 

With a sandy soil, an abundance of ihoisture, a sheltered 
position, and a coast-line washed by a sea warmed by the Gulf- 
stream, the climate of Northern Belgiuni is naturaHy fevbtwble 
for the practice most characteristic of its agriculture, namely, 
the growth of two crops in one year. Like; Ae grater j^rtion 
, of England, the kingdom, of Bdginni lies within the zone of 
SO^ PSir. mean annual temperatare; .te this nor the 

mean annual ram&ll have mnch bearing on the agriculture of 
flie countries, for it is the Sistriit^m of the moisture and the 
t^peiiatme which, we shall see, really influences differ- 
agribuitnral The m^n Summer, 
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and summer rainfall affect the farming to a considerable extent, 
and the mean winter' temperature and winter rainfall have a 
comparatively slight influence. 

The mean summer temperature of England is about 61® Fahr., 
tibat of Flanders is about 63° Fahr, ; in winter these relations 
are reversed, being 39® in England and 87® in Flanders. The 
rainfall of Flanders is greater than that of England, being about 
30 inches per annum, one-fifth of which is summer rain ; but in 
the greater portion of England the quantity of suminer rain is 
larger. The average number of rainy days in England is between 
150 and 160 per annum ; in Flanders, according to M. Houzeau, 
it rains, on the average, on 190 days in every year. One other 
fact in the climatology of Flanders is also favourable to the 
Gatch”Crop system, viz. the greater amount of summer heat than 
we obtain in England. This condition, and the length of the 
solar day, combine to advance the ripening of the corn-crops, and 
thus leave the land vacant a little earlier. This fact is tolerably 
well Imown, but it may be useful here to state its cause. All 
seeds require^ to enable them to ripen, a certain definite amount 
of heat in the concrete, as it were — such as might theoretically 
be produced, for instance, by burning so many pounds of coal 
Therefore, the more intense the heat, or the longer the sun has 
power during the day, the sooner will the corn ripen* Again, in 
Flanders frost is rare in October, and equally rare after the 
middle of April. In England we generally get Jfrost much 
earlier, and rarely part with it completely until after the third 
week in May. In Flanders it freezes on about 50 days in the 
year, in the south-east of England on about 70. These facts 
appear to show that in this division of Belgium a longer period 
of the year is what may be called ‘‘ a growing time ” than is 
the case in England. Add to this the possession of a very light 
soil, a warm and moist climate, and it will be easily under- 
stood how the growth of " catch crops ” has become so prominent 
a feature of Flemish husbandry. 

2. The Loamy District of Central Belgium, — This r^ion, 
coloured red on the map, is that of the desbayan loam, which 
is covered by a good deep soil of moderate strength, about 
comparable in most parishes to our best turnip and barley soils, 
but becoming lighter towards the sandy land of the district just 
described and heavier towards those which remain to be noticed. 
Speaking broadly, the land is of better quality in the central and 
- eastern portions of the district than in the western. Its surface 
is pleasantly diversified in the west — ^^where it is studded with 
isolate toinences (see map), the hills attaining a height of 
, b^ween 400 and 500 feet — and becomes simplified in tbe east, 
where it forms broad and flat undulations, which are a rolling 
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continuation of the “inclined plane” of Northern Belgium, and 
rise to a height of nearly 600 feet on the verge of the Meuse valley. 

The climate varies more than that of Flanders, the mean 
summer temperature being as high as 65° Fahr., and the mean 
winter temperature as low as 35° Fahr. The rainfall is less in 
amount and is spread over a smaller number of days, but snow 
usually falls on from twenty to twenty-five days in the year. 
These peculiarities, added to the additional strength of the land, 
have doubtless caused those differences in agricultural practice 
which we shall have to notice. 

3. The Polders and River-valleys. — ^The soil of this division 
(ruled blue on the map) consists of what is usually termed 
alluvium, namely, an argillaceous soil, containing a varying pro- 
portion of sand and a little lime. Generally, it is extremely 
fertile, especially when first reclaimed. The term “ Polders ” is 
properly applied to alluvial flats reclaimed from the sea or the 
mouths of rivers, and protected by dykes against high tides, floods, 
and storms. The whole of the Dutch and Belgian coast-line consists 
of this description of land, and a large portion of the kingdom 
of Holland comes under the same title. With this land we have 
classed the alluvium of the river-valleys, which has been formed 
by the deposition of mud by the rivers, especially daring floods, 
ip those portions of their course where the velocity of the 
stream is not sufficient to transport the mud brought down from 
the higher country.* This alluvium differs very slightly from 
the Polders in actual composition, but very materially in a^i-. 
cultural use ; for the former, especially when irrigated, forms 
extremely rich feeding and meadow land, while the latter is 
almost exclusively devoted to the growth of corn. In climate, 
the Polder-region resembles the adjoining portion of Flanders, 
differing only to such ,an extent as may be caused by the in- 
fluence of the soil on temperature and humidity. Physically, the 
Polders form a nearly plane surface, the undulations being scarcely 
visible, wd rarely attaining a greater height than 4 or 5 feet 

4, The Plcdeau-region of B>uthmi glance at our 

map will show that south of the Meuse the surface rapidly rises 
to a height of nearly 800 feet, between wHch, elevation smd the 
line of 1000 feet it forms a somewhat triangular plateau. Still 
further south the same phenomena are r^epeatedi flie surface 
rises even more rapidly flian before frotn the 1000 feejE: line to a 
mean height of about 1500 feel^ and. then a plateau of more 
broken chaiacter is reached. The former of these mountain- 
plains is known as and the latter as the Ardennes. 
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The plateau of the Ardennes is studded with mountain-crests, 
where the climate is more severe than in the remainder of the 
region ; but otherwise, while the mean summer temperature is 
the same as in Flanders, viz. 63° Fahr., the mean winter tempe- 
rature is not less than 7° lower, being 30° Fahr. Snow falls 
generally on 30 days every year, or just twice as many as in 
Northern Belgium; it freezes on no less than 80 days every 
year, or 30 more than in the sandy zone ; but it does not rain 
on more than 150 days in the year, or 40 le$B than in Flanders, 
although the quantity is more considerable, reaching as much 
as 40 inches per annum. The geology of the country south of 
the Meuse is highly interesting to the student of science, but for 
agricultural purposes it is sufficient to state that the surface con- 
sists of very strong land, having a varying depth, frequently as 
much as 2 feet, resting upon highly contorted beds'of liine- 
stone or schist, belonging to the Carboniferous, Devonian, and 
Silurian periods, 

n. The Sahdt Disteict of Noethebk Belgium:— 

La Petite Cultueb. 

* 1. iRle Land . — Although the soil cf this district consists 
almost entirely of sand, it nevertheless possesses differences of 
quality which have determined the comparative prosperity of the 
localities in which they occur. The best land occurs in the Pays 
de Waes, and the worst, probably, in the extreme eastern part of 
the Campine, Naturally, cultivation was commenced where the 
soil was most promising; and hence, in the Pays de Waes, 
the population is most dense, the farms and the properties are 
most divided, and the rents are the highest To bring the 
remainder of the region into cultivation, all of it being naturally 
more or less barren, required time, money, and, more than all, 
labour. The process adopted was recorded forty years ago by 
M. Van Aelbroeck, in his work, * L’ Agriculture pratique de la 
Flandre,’ and is nearly identical with what we saw actually in 
progress near Hasselt in the Campine, where M. Van Vinkeroy 
has brought under cultivation about 550 acres in the midst of a 
region of pure white blowing sand, growing xmthing but 
heather. 

To enable our readers to understand the process it is necessary 
to dig a little beneath the surface. The strata are not more than 
a few inches each in thickness, and consist of the following beds 
in descending order : — 

1. Nearly paje white sand, from 6 to 7 inch^, 

2. Blackish sand „ 7 to 8 inches. 

S. Ochreous sand thickness unknown. 
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The following analyses and explanation of the properties 
of these soils by Dr. Voelcker will probably be found in- 
teresting . 

^lompasition of three Bdgian Oamjgine mis from the neighbourhood of 
- Saeedt, Propnetor M. Van Vinkeroy. 


Organic matter .. 

Top lajer. 

1*690 

Soils dried at 212° Fahr. 

Intermediate 

layer. 

.. .. 2-890 .. .. 

Third 

layer, 

1-771 

Oxide of iron 

*160 

•690 .. .. 

1*010 

Alumina 

•040 

.. .. *417 .. .. 

•727 

Lime 

•078 

.. .. *059 .. .. 

•095 

Magnesia 

•110 

-180 .. .. 

•459 

Potash 

•027 

.... ‘OdO . .. 

•0S8 

Soda 

•003 

* * . • *016 . . . • 


Phosphoric acid .. 

•012 

•058 .. .. 

•083 

Sulphuric acid .. 

■034 

.. .. *058 .. .. 

•092 

Silica (white sand) 

98*010 

.. .. 95-790 .. .. 

95-861 


100*164 

100*207 

100*186 


The top soil contained a little organic matter in the shape of 
small roots of plants, readily distinguishable by their form and 
dark colour. The soil apart from the rootlets was nearly white, 
and on heating in an open platinum capsule appeared to be 
a whitish sand tinged very j&intly yellow by a trace of oxide of 
iron. It contained in round numbers 98 per cent, of pure whit^ , 
sand, mere traces of potash and phosphoric acid, and only frac- 
tions per cent, of lime, alumina, oxide of iron, magnesia, soda, 
and sulphuric acid. Adding the organic matter (1-69) to the 
sand, we have 99*70 per cent, which leaves only 3 parts in 1000 
for all the other soil-constituents. 

It need hardly be mentioned that this is a soil of extreme 
poverty. Manure applied to it, we were told, produces Ktde 
effect ; a fact which finds a ready explanation in the absence of 
any appreciable quantity of alumina, oxide of iron, and other, 
soil-constituents possessing the power of absorbing a^ retaining 
the fertilising substances contained in yard-manure.. 

The intermediate or second layer of soil had a 4* A brown 
colour, which is due to organic substances of the nature of ulmic 
and humic acid. Heated in an open pladnum capsule, this 
portion of the soil burned bright red, showing that , mixed, or 
more probably combined, with organic acid^ them was oxide 
of iron in sufficient quantity to colour the sand, sdter burning, 
bright red. The second layer, it will be seen, contained four- 
times as much oxide of iitm and ten times as much alumina as 
the top-layer. It likewise cC^twed considerably more phosphoric 
acid and potash than the top-soil, and altogether is better adapted 
v^eta extremely: sterile topHSoih , 
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Casting a glance at the analytical results in the third column,, 
the reader will not fail to discern that the lowest layer of this* 
Campine soil contrasts most favourably in all particulars with the 
top-soil, and that it likewise shows a decided superiority over 
the intermediate layer. The proportion of oxide of iron, it will 
be seen, rises in the third layer to 1 per cent, and that of alumina 
to nearly f per cent. ; and with this rise we find an increasing” 
amount of phosphoric acid and potash. In its natural state the 
third layer had a reddish colour, due to oxide of iron. The 
differences in the amounts of organic matter in the three layers^ 
of soil are greater than they appear in the preceding tabular state- 
ment : for, in the case of the third-soil layer, the organic matter 
given in the analysis includes a considerable proportion of water 
of combination, which, together wiih the organic matter, is dissi- 
pated on heating the soil with a view of determining the amount 
of the latter, whilst in the top and intermediate layer the organic 
matter includes scarcely any combined water. 

The Jaireceding analyses are interesting, for they clearly demon- 
i^te the propriety of bringing up the lowest layer, which is by 
far^the most fertile of the thfee and mixing it with the second, 
layer, and turning the all but completely barren top-soil to the*, 
bottom. , . 

The poverty of all the three layers in lime is very marked,^ 
Lime performs important functions in the vegetable economy, and 
is itself a constituent which enters largely into the composition, 
of die mineral portion of all our agricultural crops. It cannot 
therefore be doubted that an abundant supply of chalk or lime, 
or better still clay-marl, would greatly improve the productive 
power of these Campine soils. Indeed lime, in some form or 
the other, should be freely incorporated with these lands if it is 
desired to effect a radical improvement in its agricultural capa- 
bilities. The propriety of freely applying lime to this kind of 
land receives an additional support in the fact that the interme- 
diate-soil layer is full of organic acids, or so-called sour humus,, 
which require to be neutralised by a base, such as Hme, before- 
they can become plant-food. — Augustus Voblckeb. 

The autumn before the land is to be brought into cultivatiozib* 
the heath is cut, and, preferably, used during the winter as litter 
for -stock, otherwise it is left to rot on the compost-heap. While 
the weather permits, the land is dug with the long Flemish spade- 
to the depth of about 2 feet, the top layer being completely , 
buried, and about 15 inches of the two lower beds mixed and >. 
brought to the snr&ce. The Cost of this operation ranges firom 
5i or 6Z. per acre npto amuch larger amount, but it bears no pro- * 
portion to tibe thereby incrjeased value of the land^ for the rex^ah 
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immediately after reclamation may be placed at 30^. per acre^ 
while the land was previously worthless for farming purposes. 

In this manner, especially in the Pays de Waes and the district , 
reaching westward to the Polders, the land was originally brought 
into cultivation; but in many parts of the Campine the soil ia 
still a pure white blowing sand, and is still in its primitive 
barrenness; For thousands of acres together the country consista 
of a fast plain of heather, relieved only by patches of pine-forest 
Comparing this picture with the artificial productiveness of the 
region between Antwerp and Bruges, it is almost impossible to* 
believe that what we now see in the one province was, a centtiiy 
ago, equally characteristic of large portions of the other; but 
what now prevails in Flanders — what has excited the admiration 
of agricultural travellers for the last half-century — ^is unquestion- 
ably the result of incessant labour combined with marvellous 
frugality. 

The reclamation of a sandy heath was not, however, ihe only, 
and perhaps not the chief, source of the reputation which the^ 
farming of Flanders has so long enjoyed. There was, in addition, 
this striking peculiarity — that the farms were exceptionally small,, 
and that this once barren district produced the largest crops, and 
sustained, in apparent comfort and independence^ the densest 
agricultural population in Europe. Forty years ago the concnr- 
rent testimony of numerous writers pointed out the farming of 
Flanders as the most productive and the most advanced in Europe^ 
But while, in the interval, English agriculture has made enorm- 
ous strides, the fanning of Flanders has remained stationary ; and 
it is now as accurately described in the old books as it was in the 
last generation, in the days when they were written. 

‘Rents in l^lgium are generally high; in some parts of 
Flanders they are remarkably so, considering the quality of the 
land. ; but this consideration, although it would have wei^t m 
determining the relative value of two farms in one /parish or 
district, famishes absolutely no test of the value of a farm in the-^ 
Campine, for instance, as compared with that of in the Paya 
de Waes. In such cases we must judge by the law of sup|dy 
and demand. The Pays de Waes may be tmmed the metropolis 
of la petite eidture; and there, therefore, the competition for 
land is most keen ; there also, singularly emmgh, is one of the 
worst systems of land-tenure in the wcmd. Near Termonde, 
where a farm of 20 acres is the light sandy land 

of this division of Belgiuiiar eerily IW at from 48s. to 60s. per 
acre.* In die Campine, Wfeem the soil is similar, W 

* The meadW laid m ttts ^||^iiboarlK)od is midh dearer,sad will heieecnhedi 
aider ^ Oar statements of rents indicate tiie ranges whicH we 

do not give a 
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where the country is not so densely populated, and where small 
farms are associated with considerable farms belonging to large 
proprietors, as well as with extensive tracts of pine-forest and 
heather, rents vary from IO 5 . to 35s. per acre, neither extreme 
being the rule. In districts where farms ranging from 5 acres to 
a maximum of 50 or 60 are to be found in one parish, rents 
generally range from 28s. to 45s. per acre, the smaller farms 
being usually the most highly rented, because there is more 
demand for them. In the Pays de Waes (the district round 
Lokeren and St. Nicholas) a common rent is 48s. per acre, near 
the Dutch frontier of ihe Campine it is not more than 20s., and 
in the Antwerp district 30s. per acre. 

2. The Farms , — A report on the agriculture of Belgium with- 
out a description of a Flemish farm and homestead would not 
give a complete picture of la petite culture. The Englishmans 
dictum that Hs “ house is his castle,” becomes a literal fact if 
applied to the, cojouplete homestead of a Flemish farmer. The 
farmhouse,, ;die the cowhouse, and all other farm-buildings 

are hinlt together in the form of a hollow square, furnished with 
a large gateway and a pair of solid doors at one side. At night 
the plough, the harrow, the roller, the cart, and all other move- 
ables belonging to the farmer are brought within the precincts 
the homestead, the large folding gates are shut and secured, 
and there is absolutely no access from the world without to the 
quadrangular court within. All the buildings, including the 
house itself, consist simply of a ground floor ; all the windows 
look into the quadrangle ; and generally there are in the outer 
walls but a few vertical loopholes, more for ventilation than for 
„ light. The buildings are nearly always of brick, and the roofs 
are usuaUj tiled in the more modern steadings; but there is 
always a certain breadth of thatching on the ridge of the house- 
roof, and sometimes also ihe barn-roof is either partially or en- 
tirely thatched. This plan is adopted because the threshed corn 
is kept in a loft over the living and sleeping rooms, and it is 
thought that thatching prevents injury to it from damp, and 
keeps the whole house warmer. The bricks are usually red, 
but sometimes they are white-washed ; and the outside shutters, 
with which all the windows are furnished, are painted bright 
green. The court-yard is paved with bricks, and the wlmle 
** menage” is kept scrupulously clean. The condition of the 
homestead reflects that of the farmer, in mind, body, and estate^ 

, The farms also have their peculiarities. In the light-land 
districts ihe fields are little narrow strips^ their surfaces frequently 

bemuse thej inelade so maeh xmproduclive land, as in the Campine, Hainanit, 
and the Ard^aes; and since the last statistics were collected (1856), rents and 
prices of land have risen from 30 to 40 per cent 
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trimmed to a low arch like the beds in a well-kept flower-garden. 
They are divided by deep ditches, on each side of which is 
planted a row of alders. The roads are separated from the fields 

Kg. 1 ,—- of ihe Somesiead of a Form o/lO acres, near Bjadtert. 

(See page ZVi) 



by a wid^ ditch, or by a series irf flax-pits, bordered on ^h 
aide by, a closely planted row of tall frequently poplars, 
whose delet^ious effect oh <tho prodncse of the land is almost 
incredible. The alders are tibe , property of the t^aant, who cats 

years ; ;the large i aye 
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property of t3ae landlord. Very often each field has a narrow 
strip of grass bordering the ditches, and these green lanes are 
frequently the only bits of pasture which the small farmer pos- 
sesses. In the early morning, and towards sundown until dusk, 
one may generally see a cow, led by a woman or a child, nibbling 
this, bit of green almost blade by blade. Sometimes there are 
two or three cows tethered together, similarly attended, and rigo- 
rously restricted, not only to the grass, but to a particular portion 
of it, which has been assigned to them for their morning or even- 
ing meal. The smallness of the fields, with their straight sides ; 
the variety of crops grown, with their differences of colour ; and 
the numerous seams of grass and alder, give to the face of the 
country an appearance which reminded us more forcibly of a 
homely patchwork quilt than luxurious Turkey-carpet with 
wMch it has been so frequently compared. 

There are degrees of littleness even amongst these very small 
farins % there are farms wbirked entirely by cows, and there are 
others in which a horse is kept; but ^ farm which supports a 
sufficient number of horses to do all the tillage and draught woik 
would take us almost beyohd the pale of la jpetite culture* We 
say ^mo$t, because in some cases a farmer can profitably em'i^loy 
more than one horse and some cows, while he has not sufficient 
land to induce him to keep two. In such cases he either hires a 
horse occasionally, or, being the possessor of two, he lets out one 
or both to neighbouring farmers who are deficient in horse- 
power. The most profitable si 2 e of a small farm is therefore 
considered to be that which will keep one horse constantly at 
work. This is estimated in various neighbourhoods at from 20 
to 25 acres. In the Pays de Waes this is the maximum size of 
the farms, while 10 acres is about the most usual size of a 
holding when the farmer does no work except for himself. 

But there are also other holdings of a lower grade, where neither 
horse nor cow is kept, and where the great object of the Flemish 
husbandman, viz. to obtain manure, is achieved by his keeping a 
pig or a few goats. Such plots are sometimes held by trad^ 
men, and the tillage-operations performed by contract, at a fix^ 
price, or rarely for a certain proportion of the produce: Still 
smaller are those holdings, ranging up to an acre ih extent, 
where the spade is the only agricultural implement, and where 
the tillers of the soil are the agricultural labourer’s wife and 
children. - But, such “morsels’’ cannot alone yield enough to sup- 
jport the famDy, and must therefore be placed in a different class 
from true “farms.” 

^ 3. ih*p7e»idRfs.— The Flemish spade is usually from 16 to IS 
incKes long in the blade, and about 8 or 9 inches wide at the 
bottom. It is always used for the root-crop (potatoes), for which 
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the land is dug as deeply as ike soil will allow, down to 20 inches. 
This is not only a subsoiling, but it is a complete turning of 
the cultivated soil upside down. The frequency of the operation 
depends upon the shift, but it usually occurs about once in nine 
years. Another very important use is also made of the spade, in 
addition to this, and sim&ar to the process of reclamation which 
we have already described. On all light-land farms, whatever 
their size, the land is cultivated in strips, about 6 or 7 feet 
wide, separated by trenches from a few inches to a foot in 
width. After a crop, when the stubble is ploughed, these 
trenches will be nearly obliterated ; but after me seed for the 
next coarse has been sown and harrowed in, they will be dug 
out again, not exactly in the same position, but closely adjoining 
it. The earth dug out is thrown over the seed-beds, harrowed 
in, and rolled. If the farm has not long been under cultivation 
(a rare thing to see now-a-days except in the Campine), a little 
of the subsoil will also be dug out and spread on the surface, 
and in this way the whole area receives a gradual subsoiling in 
the course of years. The reason why these trenches are so 
common, even where the land has been under cultivation for 
generations, is that the farmers have no other means of drainage. 
Not that it is impossible to drain even so fiat a country, but 
because the art of pipe-draining is not understood by the small 
farmer. Some large farms on strong land have been drained, 
but to these we shall refer more particularly hereafter. 

The Flemish ploughs, harrows, and roller have been ^ fre- 
quently described, that it is unnecessary for us to say much 
about them except to record the fact that they are precisely 
the same now as they were thirty or forty years ago, when the 
old books on Flemish husbandry were written. Almost the 
smallest fatrmer possesses a plough, otherwise he bonrows one. 
On the very small, farms one or two cows are put into the 
plough, the harrow, or the cart; but occasionally the most 
grotesque ^‘teams’’ may he seen. We saw also on a large &.rm, 
near me Fays de Waes, a very small plough^ mtend^ to be 
pushed by a man ; but we never saw one actually in work, wr 
even in the collection of implements of a, small farmer. The 
old wooden Flemish ploughs are still in use eveiywh^, even 
by men of otherwise advanced ideas; for a Flemish labourer, 
who lets this " machine ^Valmosl guide itself would hardly like 
the work of an English ploughnian;/. 

Although the plough is a i^umsy implement, the harrow and 
the roller are both worse. : They are m^e of wood ; the former 
is three-cornered usually^ and the teeth (which are r^ooden 
spikes) are driven, obliquely into holes in the frame. The roller 
is a jrood^ a cylindrical sh^^ 
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sometimes Tery well, but sometimes very roughly. It is set in 
the midst of a heavy square frame, and usually requires at least 
two animals to draw it. 

Rolling is a very favourite practice, and we shall have to 
revert to it again ; but on small farms it frequently happens that 
such an implement as a roller does not exist In this case the 
frame of an old harrow, or the harrow in use turned upside down, 
is laden with tree-stumps, stones, &c., and dragged across the 
field instead. This makeshift is evidently the origin of a 
special implement, peculiar to Belgium, called a *^traineauJ^ 
The difference consists chiefly in the boards which fill up the 
triangular space enclosed hy the harrow-frame. 

One other implement deserves mention, namely, the weeding- 
iron. It is like a small hoe at one end, and a miniature rake 
at the other. It is not more than 15 inches long, and is held in 
the middle, so that either end may be used as required. This 
is the implement used by the weeders (chiefly women), who 
crawl with it against the wind, on their hands and knees, with 
their aprons held up to receive the weeds and thinned plants. 
The practice of sowing broadcast makes the operation, especially 
in tlm case of turnips, particularly laborious. The use of this 
weeding-iron takes the place of horse-hoeing and hand-hoeing, 
neither of which, as we understand them, is ever practised in la 
petite culture, A large heavy hoe is very much used instead of 
the spade or the plough, to break up stubbles previous to sowing 
turnips. 

4. Farmyard Manure, — ^It would be almost impossible to 
infuse into a body of English agricultural labourers the same 
amount of interest in any subject as is displayed by all classes 
of Belgians in farmyard manure. Its collection, preservation, 
and applicaticm are all fruitful topics of conversation and sub- 
jects of debate. It is continually either ‘Wett” in Flemish, or 
** filmier ” in French, upon which the argument has turned; 
and as an actual fact it has a most important bearing at once on. 
the greatest excellency and the greatest defect in Flemish farming.. 
Throughout the light-land district it is carefully stored in a bnild- 
ing similar to onr old-fashion bams, but with a much lower roof,, 
while the large and better farmers in the Polders and the heavy- 
laad districts of West Flanders, prefer to have well-constructed 
buildings similar to the skeleton-Wns of Cheshire. The latter 
plan seemed to us by far the more preferable ; it is not so expen- 
site ; and as the manure is always trodden by calves and heifers, 
there is mmre ventilation fear them, while the protection is not 
less efiFective. But in the district of la petite mlture^ the sup- 
po^ superiority of the manure is znore considered than the cost 
of its attainment, therefore a close building is preferred for storing 
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the manure, in spite of the injury done to the poor panting beasts, 
who wearily tramp about in search of an exit from an atmosphere 
of ammonia*. 

The drainings from the manure-house are carefully collected 
in tanks, as also are all other descriptions of liquid. The 
steading on one farm of sixty acres was furnish^ with the 
following tanks, each fitted with a separate pump : — 

1. Receiving liquid refuse from the sculleiy. 

2. Receiving liquid manure from the stables and cowsheds. 

3. Receiving the drainings from the covered midden ; these 

are afterwards used for washing out the stables, &c., 
and then go into No. 2. 

4. Receiving the overflow of the drainings, and any excess 

of water in rainy weather ; this is used on the mea- 
dows. 

The above is a fair representative of the system adopted, and 
of the extraordinary anxiety with which the Flemish farmer 
attempts to save every particle of liquid manure but we were 
heterodox enough to think that respecting some portion at least 
of these appliances “ le jeu rien vaut pas la chandellef The 


* I have shown in my paper on the * Composition of Farmyard Manure/ and 
the changes it undergoes on keeping (see the * Journal/ vol. xvu., part 1), that 
neither fresh nor rotten dung contains an appreciable amount of free ammonia ; that 
under good management, dung loses none of its essential fertilising constituents; and 
that neither sun nor wind expels any volatile ammonia compounds from dung. 
It appears, therefore, ^uite unnecessary to keep dung in closed buildings. In 
localities where much ram falls, and a sufScient amount of litter cannot he used to 
absorb the liquid portion of the manure, it is advisable to have the manure-steading 
roofed in, and the sides open ; but where sufficient litter can be spared in the 
making of the manure to retain, even in rainy weather, the liquid portion, it Is 
even unnecessary to put a roof over the dung-pit. No loss in fertilising matter is 
experienced when dung is carted and spread upon the field as soon as it is possible 
to do so after it is produced. 

The Belgian system of keeping farmyard-mannre in closed buildings for a con- 
sidei»ble length of time; the abundant nse of water in its preparation, and the 
partial separation into liquid and solid dung, does not commend itself to our view 
, as worthy of imitation. ^ ^ , 

This system entails unnecessary expense in the construction of closed buildings, 
tanks, and labour for pumping, cartingt and distribufing s^rately the liquid* and 
solid manure, and affords a ffir less effectual saf^ard aghast loss in fertilising 
matter than the plan of carting and spreading the mismure on the fields so soon as 
it can he done after it comes from the stables dr cowsheds ; for, however well 
liquid-manure tanks may have been constructed, it is mxt to tmppi^ible to confine 
in them entirely large quantifies of liquids; and it is by the drrihmg away of the 
liquid, the most valuable portion of maoure^ and, not by evsqiorafing to the air or 
sun, that farmyard-manure sustains any loss in ferfilising matter. — ^A. V. 

t On ffirms where fhttening stdck is kept, the best plan of making and keeping 
manure unquestionably is to make it Inboxes, a. plan which is rarely seen in 
operation . in Belgium. The Belgian farmer, as a rule, is anxious to obtahu as 
much liquid manure as possible, and for this reason rather invites than prevents, 
the rains, which fiall Jrcia fiietrhgtittemd rooffi of the farm buildings^ find thrir 
inl^ the middem-^Ai. ^ 
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xeason, however, why^so much trouble is taken with both solid 
•and liquid manure, and why so much time and labour are 
spent in its management, is simply that the small farmer has 
an excessive dislike to buying anything; and, mistaking bulk for 
quality, his argument is, “ the more manure I can make, the less 
guano I shall want to buy.” 

Guano is used to a large extent, especially in the sandy districts ; 
but throughout Belgium there seemed to be a prevailing igno- 
Tance of the value and uses of bones, superphosphates, nitrate 
of soda, and artificial manures generally. Speaking generally, 
the light soils of Belgium, like most sandy soils, are naturally 
very poor in phosphoric acid, so largely required for the forma- 
tion of grain ; and as phosphatic manures are rarely applied, and 
natural manure is made in the great majority of cases by ill- 
fed animals, we were not surprised to observe the comparative 
poverty of grain, and luxuriance of straw in the corn crops. 

A &riner is regarded as good or bad precisely in proportion 
to the quantity of manure he can apply to his crops ; and the 
mdney-value of natural fertilisers is placed very high, in conse- 

? aence of the demand being so much in excess of the supply. 

‘armyaxd manure will sell readiljr at from 8^. to 10s. per ton; 
and one sagacious fanner, somewhat dubious as to the value of 
the liquid manure from his cowhouse, sold it to his neighbours 
nt the rate of eight gallons for a penny. There is, however, no 
•classification in this matter, and manure from, cows fed on soup, 
clover, and grass, would sell for quite as much as that from 
feeding beasts, even if they were given a large quantity of linseed- 
cake. 

The heaviest dressing of manure is habijually given for 
po^toes, generally 20 tons per acre, and sometimes the quantity 
is increased to 25 tons. The succeeding crop of wheat gets 
little or no manure. Both the rye and the oats which follow, 
one after the other, get a half-dressing (10 tons to the acre), and 
the clover is well watered with liquid manure. On light land, 
after clover, flax is not manured, the succeeding white crops get 
a half-dressing, and the buckwheat following is grown without 
manure. When farmyard manure runs short its place is supplied 
by guano, or by night-soil from the large towns. 

, 5, Mot(dio7i (f Cr^s. — The mode of culture pursued on all 
ihe ^ms of me light-land district is very much the same, 
although occasionlly, as in the Campine, they may range up to 
50 <w 60 acres, ^ Therefore in the following remarks on the 
rotation of crops it must be remembered that they are applicable 
only to the zone coloured yellow on our map. Most writers on 
Flemish hiisbandiy have given numerous examples of the 
rotation of crops, and some have attempted to explain the prin- 
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ciples on wHcIl they are based. The courses extend over 
several years, and some previous writers have found them very 
puzzling, more especially Mr. M^Lagan ; while others, like Mr. 
Scott Bum, have been^ deeply impressed with the philosophy 
which they contain. 

The last-mentioned writer observes* ‘‘There is, perhaps, no 
better way of studying what may be called the Philosophy of 
Flemish Farming, than by examining the system of its rotation 
— 2k system which is founded upon, and derived from, a long 
experience, and which affords a remarkable example of circum- 
stances leading men to a mode of working which fully exempli- 
fies the consistent theory, without the knowledge of the principles 
on which that theory is founded.’^ 

On the other hand Mr. M‘Lagan writes t “ I could perceive 
no fixed principle on which they founded their constantly 
varying rotations. The same farmer would give me one day 
one rotation, and the next another totally different from yester- 
day’s, as the rotation he practised on his farm. ♦ * * * With 
such conflicting statements, and with no prospect of unravelling 
the mystery, I began to solace myself with Ae thought that the 
Flemings had no such thing as a rotation, that they knew 
Ae value of a change of crops each year, and therefore they 
practised a succession rather than a rotation of crops. If 
they are rotations it is diflBicult to tell where they commence and 
where the/ end ; and they are besides extremely long.” He also 
states, “I have been enabled to trace out die few following 
&cts : — That wheat and rye almost always succeed potatoes, and 
rye, potato wheat; the place of flax seems to be after oats 
and before wheat or rye. Clover is sown with any of the 
principal crops. Bape seems to succ^ oats or rye.” 

We have now to propound an independent explanation, which 
has stood the test of repeated compiarisons with our own 
“ heterogeneous mass of rotations ” obtained after an experience 
similar to that described so well by Mr. M‘Lagan. 

In the majority of cases it appeared to us that there was no 
regular coarse ot all, the practice being to sow a cer^m number 
of crops which follow one anotixer more or less irregulayiy. 
The ruling idea in the mind of a small farm^ is to grow 
exactly what he wants for his own consumptiooi and for the 
nourishment , of his stock :; and to sow the remainder of his farm . 
with what will pay him sell* , He lik^ to sell as much 

and buy as little a^i possible; The crops for sale vary with the 
nature of the land, and with the quantity of manure ayailaWe 

* * Qaarterly of Agricultiare/ vol- xsii, p.; 217. I860, 

f « Qaa^ly JsWrasiof Agefe^tee,* ToU xT., 106. 1845, 
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for them ; but they are usually wheat or barley, flax, colza, and 
^ tobacco. The crops for home use are potatoes, rye (or a 
mixture of rye and wheat), oats, clover, and turnips and carrots 
as catch'-crops. 

Commencing, say, with potafoes, the small farmer will after- 
wards grow two or three white crops in succession, and get in 
addition a catch-crop of turnips after rye (invariably), some- 
times sowing carrots in wheat or flax. After a certain number 
of these crops, varying generally with the quantity of manure he 
. can obtain, but sometimes determined by a crop being excep- 
tionally bad, the land has an ameliorating ’’ crop of clover 
sown in oats, wheat, or flax, or, in the Campine, frequently in 
colza. This clover remains one year, in which it is cut two or 
three times, sometimes four, and another similar succession of 
white crops is taken, when the restorative influence of potatoes is 
substUut^ for that of clover. One other practice is also 
, observed, namely, the most valuable selling crops, such as wheat, 
flax, or colza, are always taken after the ** ameliorating crops 
of TOtatoes and clover. 

Such a description of the rotation of crops on the small 
Flemish farms may not appear so symmetrical as a tabulated 
statement of several courses, each extending over 7, 8, or 9 
years, and having the same essential characteristics of potatoes 
at each end and clover in thje middle ; but it is infinitely more 
true. Although it is impossible to give a more accurate idea, of 
the course of cropping puisued by the generality of smalLfarmers, 
there are large farmers who pursue a definite system of better 
character $ but the practice of taking two or three white crops 
in succession is as much an integral part of the national system 
of husbandry as la petite culture itself. In the Pays de 
Waes, where the small farming is smaller than elsewhere, and 
the land is better, the mode of cropping is more continuous 
and systematic ; and the following shift with its variations may 
almost be regarded as a local custom, difiFering only in this 
respect, that still another white crop (usually rye) may be taken 
in either or both series between potatoes and clover; but the 
best farmers are generally known by the .shortness of their 
lotatzons, because that implies fewer com crops taken in suc«« 
cession : — 1, potatoes ; 2, wheat and carrots ; 3, rye, followed 
by turnips; 4, oats and clover; 5, clover; 6, flax and carrots; 
7; barley or rye, followed by turnips ; 8, buckwheat or rye ; 
9, potatoes again. But even here, although we have a regular 
succession of crops, its elements consist of one year potatoes, 
three yearn white crop, one year clover, thre^ years white crop, 
and &e ninth. year returning ^ain to potatoes, .'The succession 
of white crops ia accompanied by a regular increase in the 
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depth to which the land is ploughed ; and the best farmers^ 
therefore, prefer commencing with wheat, giving a ploughing of 
about 5 inches, following it with rje and ploughing an inch 
or two deeper, and again following with rye or oats and a 
still deeper ploughing. If they think there is no manure at 
a still greater depth, clover will be sown in this course, other- 
wise still another white crop will be taken, and a still deeper 
ploughing will be given, — or at least attempted. On stronger 
land .(south of Alost) the course is frequently shorter, being 
clover, then 3 or 4 or 5 white crops, and at the end of five or 
six years returning again to clover. A part of each shift is either 
potatoes every year, or the potatoes are not included in the 
course at all, but grown on any convenient piece of land. In fact, 
on the small' farms, there is no course devoted to mangolds, 
swedes,, or turnips, as a fallow crop. 

6. Cultivation : Potatoes or Hemp , — Commencing with pota- 
toes, the stubble of the previous course, generally buckwheat, 
rye, or “ mixture,” is manured in the auturfm with 20 or 25 
tons to the acre of farmyard manure. This is ploughed in to 
the depth of about 6 inches, and left during the winter. In the 
spring the land is dug with a long-bladed spade to the depth of 
15 or 16 inches, and the manure-sodden earth turned uppermost. 
The land is then generally planted with potatoes ; but on some 
farms a great part of the course is sown with hemp. The 
culture of hemp is almost restricted to the Pays de Waes; it is 
not considered a paying crop, although the produce will fre- 

S uently sell for 16i. per acre in the field. It is palled up, dried, 
ixeafed and stocked, remaining in the field from eight to ten 
days to get thoroughly dry. Daring the winter it is rotted in 
water-pits, in which it is sunk on rafts by means of grass-turfi 
It remains submerged from eight days to a fortnight, and is then 
taken up, dried, and broken by hand, each plant separately. 
This crop is thought to leave a good- deal of manure m the 
ground, and is, therefore, always succeeded by. wheat, with 
the addition of a very small dressing pf dung. Potatoes are 
grown in this course to . the extent which the farmer thinks he 
will require for his own use ; if he does not want the whole, of 
the shift, and the land is unsuitable for hemp, ekher flax or 
coka is substituted for it 

Wheat {or Rye) and Carrt^s , — ^The potato^ having been har- 
vested; the tops and weeds am cai^, ^ialher wheelbarrowed, 
to the compost heap as soon as poibiMe, and the land ploughed 
about 5 inches’deep, sown with about 8 pecks of rye or wheat per 
acre in October, thep harrowed. Some farmers, esp^ally 
in some , districts, sow their wheat in the spring; but most 
pei>ple prefer td get it in as early as possible in October* This 
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anxiety is probably justified by lie slight additional severity of 
the Flemish winter ; and spring sowing is most in vogue on the 
large farms in the Ardennes, where the climate is too severe for 
any crop but spelt to resist the cold of winter and early spring. 
The catch-crop grown in the wheat is sown either at the same 
time as the com, or in February, according to the fancy of the 
farmer ; but in the last named month the seed must be sown 
rain, hail, or even feet of snow will not prevent it, and the root^ 
are said to flourish quite as well when the seed is sown under 
unpropitious meteorologic influences, as when it is got in during^ 
the finest weather. It may be as well to mention here that on, 
the small Flemish farms everything is sown broadcast ; only the 
most advanced proprietors possess a drill, while the majority of 
ordinary farmers are as ignorant of the implement as their 
language is oblivious of its name. This fact necessarily in- 
fluences the after treatment of wheat and other crops; for 
instance, horse-hoes are all but unknown, and even hand-hoeing,, 
as we understand it, is never practised. Weeding is done bjr 
troops of women, who crawl about the fields on their hands and’ 
knees, pulling up weeds and singling the useful plants. Top- 
dressings are also unknown. Harvesting is done in various 
ways : if carrots have been sown in the wheat or rye, the straw 
is pulled up by the roots, otherwise it is cut with either a scythe 
or hook. The yield of wheat obtained by the best small farmers- 
in the Pays de Waes in a good year, such as 1868, is about 
30 bushels per acre; but the ordinary “ petit cultivateur ” gets 
very much less. In 1868 the average yield of the wheat crop in 
the kingdom of Belgium was 24 bushels per acre; but the 
average of the Province of Hainault (a large farm district) was 
in, the same year as much as 27 bushels per acre. These figures 
must not, however, be taken to represent what we should term 
“ dressed com,’’ but the total yield previous to the very imperfect 
dressing which the grain receives. Thc^ quality is also very 
poor, the colour is high, smut and bunt are very prevalent,* and 
the weight rarely much exceeds 60 lbs. the Imperial bushel. 

The wheat having been pulled up, the carrots remain, and, 
favoured by a climate remarkable ; for warm and prolonged 
autumns, they grow rapidly. They remain in the ground until 
frosts commence, when they are pulled, and stored indoors for 
winter use, both men and beasts being , largely fed on them. 
A good crop of carrots in wheat will weigh about 8 tons per 
acre, but in flax they yield a larger crop. Where many carrots 
are grown, a few draft cows are fed ofi; as these roots are found 
more productive of fat than nulk. They are used largely for pigs, 

■ > -jy — 7 — ; : — ^ — 

* The use of siilpTiate of copperv or other preparation for diressmg wheat, is alh 
out uaktsoTO mJBelgittto, - 
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■and, to a small extent, for horses ; too large a quantity given 
to horses produces colic, and although they fatten, they do not 
keep draught animals in good condition. Throughout Belgium 
we noticed that the grain crops were not harvested soon enough. 
TThey are allowed to get dead ripe, so that a large quantity of 
grain is necessarily sh^. In the month of September, the fields 
present a remarkably green aspect, due entirely to the sprouting 
•of shed corn, and it was with difficulty that we understood 
the ordinary custom of the country to be identified with so 
wasteful a practice. Wheat is very subject to be laid ; on sandy 
land the farmers say it is owing to the dxyness of the sammet 
climate, on heavier land it is attributed to other causes ; but the 
consequence is that its place, in the rotation is frequently supplied 
either by rye, which ripens before the dry season has *&irly 
set in, or by a mixture of rye and wheat, in which the rye 
is supposed to hold up its weaker brother. We were inclined 
to attribute the liability of wheat to be laid to the excess of 
mitrogen and the deficiency of phosphates in the manures 
habitually used in Belgium, combined with the exhausting nature 
•of the rotation of crops. 

JRge followed by Turnips , — The preparation for rye is gene- 
rally the same as for wheat; but we have seen the whole of 
the operations going on simultaneously in one field of two or 
three acres extent. The crop is harvested about tbe end of July, 
and yields about the same quantity per acre as wheat The 
stubble is immediately ploughed to the depth of 6 or 7 inches, or 
hacked with a large hoe, and in a few days is harrowed and sown 
with turnips, whidi in good years will yield fipom 8 to 10 tons per 
acre. Of all modes of culture, that of tumi]^ on the small Flenush 
ferms seemed to us the most laborious. As soon as the seedlings 
appear, women are set to thin and, weed them, and &om fiiis 
^uty there is positively no respite until the roots get a tolerably 
large size ; for owing to the practice of sowing broadcast^ the 
plants must , be weeded and thinned over and over again. If 
there is any liquid manure to spare, this is the crop to which it 
is applied; and the, rude contrivances for its distribution 
an enormous loss of time and labour. Some small farm^ do 
certainly possess a barrel, which, when moimted 6na cart, *aiid 
fitted with a tap, forms a rough mannrerdii^ibutbr; requiring 
little manual labour but great attention; *i^e ve^ small holders, 
however, take the liquid manure into the fiSeldsi in tubs on wheel- 
barrows, and they distribirfbe ft wi& ebnsi&mble deftness, by 
means of a ladle-like shoveL Inimips and other fodder-foots 
are, as a rule in Belgium, ^wn tc^ cloi^ together, 

White Crap and C2mter.-4-Fot this corpse the land ieceivea 
a ; of md is, ploughed fqt oats 

4ee|^t£ian lorw^ Sometimes the se^i ft smm^' 
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the winter ; but otherwise, in the spring the land has a shallow- 
ploughing, a harrowing, and a rolling. The clover (usually 
CQvr-grass) is either sown imnaediately after the corn, especially if 
both are sown in the winter, and the two harrowed in together, or 
the oats are harrowed in first, and the clover sown about a week 
or eight days afterwards. Oats are not generally harvestedi 
until late in August or the beginning of September; but owing 
to the warmth of the autumn it is frequently possible to get 
a "cutting of clover two or three weeks after harvest, though this 
is not always done. In the following spring Dutch ashes or 
liquid manure is extensively applied to the clover crop, and 
generally a dressing is given the previous year soon after the- 
white crop has shown above ground. It is especially necessary 
to notice this practade, as the luxuriance of clover in Flanders is- 
one of the most 'remarkable facts we have to record. Some 
of Restatements which we received respecting the yield of clover 
were so extraordinary that we cannot quote them ; but a crop 
of 15 tons of green clover per acre yielded by three cu^ngs 
m one year, may be regarded as a moderate estimate. We shall, 
hereafter, have to refer more particularly to this subject, and to 
the causes of this luiniriance, therefore at present the bare record 
of the fact will be sufficient for our purpose. 

Rlax 'with Clover or Carrots . — ^Every small farmer grows a 
certain quantity of fiax if his land is at all suitable for it, and 
great pains are taken to secure a fine tilth by winter and spring 
plonghings, as well as repeated harrowings and rollings. The 
flax seed (Riga) and the seed for the “ simultaneous ” crop are 
sown together in March, if possible ; an enormous quantity of 
the former being used, as, when grown thickly, the quality of 
the fibre is finer. About the end of June or the beginning 
of July the flax is harvested by being pulled up, and dried in 
small sheaves. From that time the carrots have the ground 
to themselves, so that they yield a much better crop (about 
10 tons per acre) when sown with flax than with wheat, the 
harvest of which is so much later. Other particulars connected 
with this crop will be more advantageously recorded hereafter. 

Buckwheat . — ^This crop is very much grown in some parts of 
tihe light-land districts, and it furnishes an agricultural topic on 
which difierences of opinion are held to be allowable. The 
advantages of the crop axe said to be ihat it needs no manure, 
that owing to its not requiring to be sown until late in the 
^ring the land can be thoroughly cleaned previously, and that 
any weeds still remaining will certainly be choked by the rapid 
growth of the buckwheat The opponents of its culture hold 
although no manure is given for this crop, it completely 
exhausts the Jand of what it previously contained ; that the 
produce per acre is not more than one-half what would be 
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yielded by "wbeat or rye, in money or grain, and that a good 
farmer ought not to require a course devoted to the purpose 
of killing weeds. As a rule, the land is ploughed in winter, 
and then left until spring, w-hen it will receive about two more 
ploughings, harrowings, and rollings. The seed is sown late in 
the spring, after all danger from frosts has passed ; and the crop 
is harvested in September, yielding about 16 bushels per acre on 
the average. 

7. Stock . — ^Hitherto la petite culture has probably been even 
more celebrated amongst Englishmen for the number of head of 
cattle said to be kept On a given area, than for any other phase 
in its economy. We were told by an intelligent and well-read 
member of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, that the 
small farmers keep a cow and one younger beast (either heifer, 
yearling, or calf) to every hectare (2^ acres) of land. As this 
was nearly double the number of head of cattle we had found on 
any farm in Belgium, we were particularly desirous of ascer- 
taining under what circumstances and by what treatment the 
land could be rendered capable of sustaining so large a 
number of stock. Ultimately we found that the establishment 
was attached to a workhouse, which contained 14 old men, 10 
old women, and 6 children. The stock consisted of 4 cows, 1 
working ox, 1 heifer, and 3 calves, and the extent of ground was 
hectares, making exactly 2 beasts to 1 hectare. Now it was of 
great importance to produce milk and butter for the use of the esta- 
blishment, as well as a surplus for sele; and whatever deficiency 
occurred in the supply of food yield^ by the farm, either for 
man or beast, was bought with money supplied by the commune, 
or earned by the women and children in working flax (the old 
men did the field work). No rent and no wages were paid; 
Under these circumstances it seemed to us equally just to say 
that two head of cattle were hept on each hectare of land, as to 
say that the thirty human beings were also fed by the produce of 
the farm. .We quote this little episode to show that stat^ents 
made in good faith, by even well-informed men, must, in the ab* 
sence of positive proof, be frequently received with some caution. 

The usual number of stock kept on the light-land farms is in 
the proportion of 2 cows, 1 heifer, and 1 yearling or calf to every 
4 hectares (10 acres) of ground. When calv^ are sold off very 
young, and only cows in fail, mil)^ are kept, ihe propoTtion is 
about 2 cows to 3 hectares (7J acres^ When a man is the pro- 
prietor of his farm, has a. comparative abundance of capital to 
enable him to purchase fok>d^ &c., and is so situated his 
milk and .butter find a ready sale at gopd prices in the ne^igh- 
'hoimng towns, it pays Mm better to sell thoi^ products obiMitoA 
by ^hat amouiiUs to ah ^tension of Ms farm, than to ke^^i^v 
moimj ikm idle until; he can huj mbre 



Again, where there is rich feeding land — ^irrigated meadow-land 
bordering a river — as is frequently the case (see p. 66), the pro- 
portion of cows kept becomes a little larger, on account of a 
custom which we shall presently mention. And under a com- 
bination of ail these favourable circumstances a small farmer may 
even he bold enough to feed some of his own steers, and work 
them off as what he calls “fat*^ at 2 years old. No sheep are 
kept on the small /arms proper ; but in each commune there is 
generally at least one tenant-farmer or proprietor who finds 
himself called upon to fulfil the duty of keeping a small fiock. 
The custom is that the sheep are allowed to rtin oyer every- 
body’s stubbles, to feed in all the lanes, and in the winter even 
to trespass on other people’s pastures ; and in return their owner 
is obliged to keep one or more bulls to serve the cows belonging 
to any little fio^mer in the commune^ 

. The jpustom relating to irrigated meadows, such as border the 
Escaut, is, that.anj person in certain communes has the right to 
Ms i^attle into those fields during the months of September 
and October, that is, after the second hay-harvest These 
meadows are vexy valuable, letting at from 80s. to 112s. per 
acre, so diat file value of this privil^e is considerable., Another. 
tKHXXl is, that the proprietors of these meadows have of late years 
lOQXid it mom profitable to sell their hay by auction than to let 
the land ; and the small farmers who can afford to keep many 
cows . are keen competitors for the purchase of this fodder. 
Under such conditions we found one man who farmed 20 acres 
keef^g 4 cows, 3 heifers and yearlings, and 5 steers to be fed 
^at 2 j«Mrs old. This pro|K)rtioa is per hectare, but it is 
impossible to ascertain what is the value of file hay purchased 
off the meadows close by, or of the common-right thereon during 
September and October. It is, however, only the most intelli- 
gent and thrifty men who have arrived at such a knowledge of 
file principles of their business ; and not one small farmer in a 
hundred feeds off a single beast. Cows are kept until they are 
no longer profitable as milkers, or until they can be sold to the 
best advantage, or until money is wanted. They are then sold 
to large farmers, to beet-root sugar makers, or to distillers, in 
the districts of Brabant, Hainaut, Hesbaye, &c., and the usual, 
proems of beef-manufacture will, therefore be more properly 
described as characteristic of la grande culture. 

The cow-keepmg^ of ia petite culture may. be truly described 
as arable land dairying, for the quantity of grass is generally not 
much more, than sufficient for an exercise-ground, certainly not 
enough to have much influence on the system of feeding, or the 
method of farming. There are two systems of feeding milch- 
cows — the wam-food system, and the cold-food system. The 
former is practised chiefly in the Campine, and to some extent iu 
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the Pays de Waes; but the latter is the more general in the 
remainder of Flanders, except with the smallest farmers. 

Warm-food system * — ^Before the farmer and his family go to 
bed, they hang a large cauldron over the wood-fire , in the capa- 
cious fire-place. In this vessel they put turnip-tops, a few 
turnips, any weeds that may have been gathered, some cut grass, 
a little (very little) rye-meal, a small modicum of rape-cake, and 
a quantity of water, enough to give the cattle (large and small) 
a good drink each. This broth is given lukewarm at five o^clock 
in the morning, after which the cows are milked. In summer, 
at six o’clock, the cows are led about the pasture until eight 
or nine o’clock, when they return to the stables, and get some 
cut grass between that hour and noon. Another allowance 
of soup is then given, and the cows are milked a second time. 
At four o’clock &ey go into the pasture, having had a little more 
cut grass in the interim, and at seven o’clock they are brought in, 
get some more broth, are milked for the third lime, and finish 
Sieir day with more cut grass. On a farm of 60 acres, which 
was a good representative Campine farm, and where we saw 
9 milch-cows, 2 heifers, and 4 calves (1 beast to 4 acres), 
the cauldron in which this soup was made held 55 gallons. In 
summer it was half-filled each time, and in winter it was quite 
filled, to make up for the deficiency in green food, so that each 
animal got about 2 gallons of soup fibree times a day in summer, 
and 4 gallons eaich time in winter.* The allowance of cake and 
meal to these 15 animals was gallons of rye-meal per day 
in summer, and double the quantity in winter, and a little more 
ihan 2 lbs. of rape-cake per day (not each, but for the whole of 
them). In winter the other ingredients of the soup are chiefiy 
bay and turnips. About the middle of September tbe cows^ 
when out, go on spergula instead of grass, and live as much as 
possible on that food and the soup until the appearance of 
which destroys spurry immediately. Spergula is sown for this 
purpose as a catch-crop after rye, instead of turnips^ 

The arrangements for cooking the soup and convejiz^ it m 
snasse^ while warm, into the cow-house, demand, a brief descrip- 
tion, not for their economic value, but because they form a dsa- 
racteristic feature of a large portion , of the j^all-fatm sy^em. 
They also furnish another illustration of a pi^ulkuity which 
struck us very forcibly — ^that . primitive coimvgmces entailing 
continuous labour are often r^rted^^ for fixe purpose of saving 
the first cost of more perfect iimchiDEexy. , v y 

There are two plans in vogue in the Gampihe and some parts 
of Flanders, one known as the Old Campine system, and the 

* It IS. nfic^sary to the mtiire of the food in es Um a fiij g 
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other as the New* The former is illustoted in Figs. 2 and 3, and 
the latter in Fig. 4, which also gives an idea of the arrangement 


2 * — JPlan of part of a Cawpine Bsnfhsieadtnfff Wmirating ike oM 
mdhod of cooking Food fcT Com. 



Fig. 4.-— P7«» of a Campine Farm-deading^ iRuatraUng the modem 
method of cooking Food for (hws. 



of the farm-house.* The coohing apparatus consists of a pon- 
denms wooden crane, the shaft of which works in a socket in the 


separate midden or maanre-lionse 4e duna 
be ag^^ y ttiTOTB Ittmd iha eoua , » sometimes catried to the far end of thf 










Kg. 3 . — Sketch of the Interior of the Living room in a Gamjnne Farm-steading^ iUusirating the cM method of cooking Food for 

Cows {see plan, fig, 2). 
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floor, and in an eye projecting from llie back wall of the living- 
room ; the position of the shaft is nearly' equidistant between 
ihe fire-place and the door leading to the cow-hoose, but 
nearer the latter. The arm of the crane is made as long as 
po^ible, with a view of its carrying the cauldron into ihe cow- 
house, even at the expense of the necessity of fending ” it ofir 
from the projecting comer of the entrance-lobby near the fire- 
place. From the end of this arm the cauldron is suspended by 
a chain at the upper portion, attached to an iron screw-rod which 
works into a female screw in the centre of the cauldron-handle. 
By this arrangement the cauldron can be raised or lowered, 
as r^uired, by taming it round a few times. In this system 
it will be seen that the fire-place is situated at the end of the 
living room opposite to the door leading into the cow-house. 

In die Modem Ckmpine system the fire-place is at the other 
^od 6f the living soom^ and the entrance to the cow-house is 
:thirougti 'a small iron door at the hack of it Therefore, instead 
of enohnous crane just noticed, only a small but strong iron 
/biaclcei is r^uired^ this is attached close to where the door 
'<^11% and is sufficient to swixig ihe cauldron from the fire to 
;c^-hoiiae, or pice tvrsd. The only relative disadvsmtage 
' possessed by this system is a real danger, namely, of fire ; for 
with the I^t draught the incandescent wood-a^es, being very 
light, are liable to blown on to the sflaw and other easily in- 
flammable materials in the cow-house. The small farmers are 
convia^ that the cooking consumes litde or no fuel^ be- 
caaac it is dmie immediately after the preparation of their own 
meals! 

On what are termed model ” farms, where the account of 
^ jmofit and loss ” is omitted ifrom the ledger, one frequently 
sees steaming and boiling apparatus of the most extensive and 
ingeniousdescription; but in ia petite culture cooking for cows is 
geimrally done in one of the two ways which we have described 5 
while the labourer-farmers ar^ of course, reduced to the use of 
the simple saucepan. 

77 te &iidfoad spstem is practised by some of the most intelli- 
pit of the small farmers, by many proprietors, and on most 
f if forms. In illustration of it we shall describe the treatment 
of bcm cows and younger beasts, as well as feeding steers, as 
on one of die best forms in the Pays de Waes. This 
form ,<^ 20 acres is the one to which we have referred as main- 
temmg 4 cows, 3 heifeis and calves, and 5 feeding beasts, assisted 
by hay bought off the water-meadows, and by the common-right 
**"*1^1? September and October. The cows are 
mUlEed a^at five o’clock in die morning, and go out between 
five and six on to thelitde bit of pasture belonging to the farm ; 
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when the heat begins to be oppressive they are brought into the 
cow-house, and given clover and hay ; about the middle of the 
day they are milked, and afterwards get more clover or cut grass* 
Towards sundown they are turned out again until dark, when 
they are brought in, milked the third time, and get some more 
clover fhe last thing. In the winter their food consists of cut 
turnips and caiTQts, turnip-tops, oat-straw, hay, and a little rye, or 
when there is no com, some linseed-cake or cake-meal. In the 
autumn they live to a great extent on the aftermath of the water- 
meadows, but it is the prevailing practice, when a farmer has grass 
of his own, to cut it and give it green in the cow-house, in pre- 
ference to allowing the cows to tramp about the pasture. Under 
this system no food is cooked, nor is any warm drink given ; and 
those who practise it believe tbat the animals keep in better 
health than on the Campine plan. The 2-year old steers are 
given cake in September, beginning with about 3 lbs. each 
per diem, and gradually increasing to 9 lbs. or 10 lbs.;* and 
they are generally sold in November, weighing from 6 to 7 cwt. 

As a further illustration of the principles of the ‘‘ cold-food 
system,’^ and especially to show the importance attached to 
drinks,” we shall give the practice pursued by another of the 
best farmers in the Ught-land region (in East Flanders) on a farm 
of 60 acres. In. summer the cows get clover in the stabler 
between five o’clock and half-past, and are led about the grass from 
six to ten. At noon they get a drink of cold water, mixed with 
an allowance of half a pint per head of rye-meal, oatmeal, or 
crushed linseed. From 5 to 8 o’clock in the evening in 
summer, and in the autumn from 3 o’clock until 6, they are again 
tethered on the pastures, and during the day are fed chiefiy on 
clover. When they come in at night, they get another drink and 
some more clover. The great point is to keep the cows indoors 
during the heat of the day and at night, and to give them jplenty 
of liquid food at milking times. In the autu|nn the evening, 
allowtoce pf clover is accompanied with plenty of straw, which 
is regarded as a preventive of the illness which would otherwise 
ensue from eatixig clover wet with autumn dew.. The stmW is 
given long, and the cows pick out the best of it^ Another 
hygienic point is that linseed for food is sdijrays crushed^ but as a 
a medicine it is always given whole* In the winter, on this farm, 
the cows got about half a hund^weight of turnups each three 
times daily, namely, betifeen six and seven o’clock. in the morn- 
ing, at noon, and about six in tto evening;. they also ^et the , 
dri^ with the; two and strew thing at ^ht 

■■ ■■ 'i ' ’’ '■ ‘ ‘ ■■ ■' I niiri -iV ir u i" -i i r 

. , ftooer frd wra ttan bisBeigSbiwis»atid kept bis Uina list that 

sMMble hoaifificm vrhieh we read is general ia la eidhire; h«t which 
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Calves are fattened in mme districts, food consisting: 
entirely of milk at first, then bread and milk, in large and 
gradually increasing quantities ; but it is necessary to be careful 
not to give too much, otherwise they get diarrhoea. Should this 
occur the milk is withheld, and the diet altered to lukewarm 
soaked bread which has been boiled in water. The food is given 
at stated times with great regularity, generally in three meals 
per day. 


Tig. 5 . — The Catthfeeding of La Fdite Culture* 



In all well-regulated farms it is considered essential to have 
the power of preventing^ beasts from obtaining access to the 
vessel in which their food is ordinarily given, whenever that may 
deemed desirable. This is effected in two ways ; either the 
food is given in a trough, separated from the animals by a screen 
furnished with tep^oors (see Fig. 5), or the prepared food is 
given in tubs (Fig. 4), which are placed in the troughs or on a 
bench, and can be taken away at pleasure. The object is to 
ensmc the regular feeding of the animals ; to ascertain, by a 
cows appetite, the state of its health ; and to enable the tubs Ld 
troughs to be kept thoroughly clean. The same principle is 
earned out in feedmg calves by putting baskets over their noses : 
aM also in cons^ction of pig-troughs by a swinging shutter 
which may be bolted to the front or back of the. trough. The 
^ttle are usually nearly pure Dutch; but a cross of “ Durham ” 
1 $ vety much pnzed. 

In lar^ tow^ the small farmer can sell his milk at the re- 
per quart; but where such a market 
not exis^ the milk is made into butter, which at Is* per lb 
gives something less &an half that return. ^ 
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Kg. 6 . — On the mUk-walh of La Petite Culture, 



Horses, — Verj little need be said about horses in treating of 
la petite cvlture. No small farmer will keep one if he can pos- 
sibly get on without, as he prefers keeping an ox or using las cows. 
The, reason generally given is that the horse eats ; but though that 
may be the usual mode of expressing the fact, the cause no doubt 
is that the horse gives m ndlkj and cannot be sold as beef* On 
the more extensive small forms, however, where horses are kept, 
they are fed on clover during the summer with an allowance of 
oats, or from 4 to 6 lbs. each of rye-bread per day. Daring 
winter their food consists entirely of hay, and a peck of oats each 
per day. All the horses have more or less Flemish blood in 
them, and are generally better than one could expect 

Small farmers generally buy pigs as young aus pOssxbl^ 
and fatten them for their own use, as they get no nther meat 
than pork anil bacon. The food consists almost entirely 
potatoes and ^kim-milk or butter-milk ; but occasionally a little 
meal is added. The pigs are large, coarse, Sai^ided, long-eared 
animals, but of late years considerably ameliorated ** by crossing 
with English breeds. , , , 

III. — A Fabh of AcseusA 

The question has frequency been asked wh^her n forin of ten 
acres is sufficient to enable, a manito Wp.his wife and family in . 
comfort, and to occupy profi|ably and. ecMnpl^ly his own time, 
withont having recoui^.to>qlher means of earning money, or of 
£llmg up leisuie Jmuisu W both with a view 

of ikying ah exathple of la petUe on rather strong 

and for &e pua^knie of what can be done with aciei^ ' , 
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to give a detailed account of a farm having, excluding buildings- 
(represented in fig. 1, p. 11) and fences, as nearly as possible that 
area. 

This little farm is situated in the commune of Haeltert, near 
Alost, and to a student of la petite culture it is almost worth 
making the journey to see.* 

The farm belongs to the occupier, Madame Van Weyenberghe, 
a widow, who has three grown-up sons. Until recently this was 
the working sts^ but now that one of the sons has gone into the 
world, his place is supplied by a hired man. The grass land is 
lather more than two acres in extent ; about an acre is cultivated 
as a garden, and the remainder, about seven acres, is farmed on a 
seven-course systerh, different from that in vo^ in the light-land 
district The shift is (1) potatoes or flax, (2) wheat with clover, 
(3) clover, (4) mixture, (5) colza, followed by turnips, (6) mixture, 
(7) rye. In die g^en about a quarter of an acre of tobacco is 
^wn eveiy year, besides green vegetables of every description ; 
aid the spare time of the two sons is profitably ^ployed in 
budding roses, grafting fruit-trees, and other similar operations, 
all of which bring in their modest profit 

The laud for potatoes is mainired. with famysbrd and: liquid 
nmnure, and also with guano. No manure is give^ for wheat, 
which is sown in October ;, and the clover (cow-grass) is sown 
on it in January or February. After the wheat is harvested, a 
little clover is sometimes got the same year, but not usually* 
The next year it is cut the first time in March, and immediately 
afterwards receives a dressing of either liquid manure or Dutch 
asl^ hut tibe former is preferred. Two other cuttings are got 
the same yemr before September ; but in that month there is a 
great prejudice against using it, as people say it has ^^spidexs^ 
webs,’^ and hurts the cows. The succeeding crop (mixture of 
jye and wheat) receives no manure, but soon after harvest the 
stubble is well manured and prepared to receive the colza-plants 
for the next year’s crop. The seed having been sown in the 
previous August, the seedlings are ready to be planted out in 
October and November. If the season is mild, each plant gets 
a dose of liquid manure ; but if hard frosts are expected, this 
stimulant is carefully withheld, for fear that the water should 
freeze and kill the plants. The colza-harvest is got in June, 
when the land is immediately manured, ploughed, and sown 
with turnips. This catch-crop is got in October, the turnips 
being pulled and housed ; and during the winter the land is 
sown with mixture. After that has been harvested the stubble 

* T^ie commtme has the advantage of being under the svay of a most excellent 
burgomaster, M« van Meldert, to whom we are extremely indebted for much 
valuable information and kind as^tance. 
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gets a heavy dressing of manure, and is sown with rye, which is 
followed after harvest by stubble-turnips. We thus return again 
to the potato-course, in the preparation of the land for vrhich the 
spade is used as already described. One-tenth part of this course 
is sown with flax and carrots, the land being prepared for it with 
extreme care, so as to obtain a perfectly fine and even tilth. The 
flax (Riga) and carrot-seeds are sown together, from the begin- 
ning of March until the end of April, according to the weather, 
but the sooner they are got in the better. A few mangolds are 
also sown in this course. 

» The stock kept consists of three milch-cows,* and two pigs 
fattened for home use. In summer the cows are fed on clover 
and grass, mostly given cut in the stable ; they also have a drink 
which consists of nearly a quart of linseed, 4 or 5 lbs. of rye- 
meal, and 20 quarts of water boiled with a certain quantity of 
mangold-tops. This is enough for two drinks for three cows, so 
that each cow gets something less than a gallon each time. The 
first drink is given at 7 o’clock in the morning, and the other at 
4 or 5 o’clock in the evening. When the cows are at work they 
get, in addition, three meals of rye-bread per day, the quantity 
given being 2 lbs, per head each time. In the winter they each 
get a daily allowance of nearly 4 bushels of turnips and 1 lb. of 
meal. One-balf the turnips are boiled, the meal is mixed with 
water, and the whole, including the uncooked remainder of the 
turnips, is mixed together and given to the cows in two equal 
portions, one in the morning and one at Bight If a cow has 
been an unsatisfactory milker during the summer, or when one 
gets beyond the most profitable limit of age, carrots are given 
instead of turnips in the autumn and winter, and with this simple 
alteration in the diet the cow is fattened for the butcher. 

Pigs are usually bought at 4 weeks old, or thereaboufSj at 
prices varying from 4s. to 16s, They are fed with boiled 
potatoes, rye or wheat-meal, and buttermilk mixed together, aud 
they are given as much as they can eat They are killed at 10 
or 12 months old, weighing from 20 to 24 score, and the meat is 
kept for household use, butcher’s meat iiot forming an item in 
the dietary of the iamily. , ' , 

The grass-land is manured every March with ei&er liquid 
manure or guano i it is mown in July, and a great part q£ the 
aftermath is grazed, the remainder being soil^ Nearly a ton 
and a half of guano is bought yearly for this little farm. Of 
the garden culture we shall, say except that it wa® 

* The prbperdoa here is. one to ^ aeries $ htd mfooi them or the pigs : 

k they are entirely ^ the firm. 

voii.' VI*— s. ^ ^ 
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remaTkabijr well done, Ereiy inct of ground was occupied ; 
and from tie number of successfully budded roses and fiesb- 
grafted fruit-trees (all destined for sale), as well as from the 
abatidaiice of healthy vegetables of such species as find a ready 
sade in the large towns, we inferred that diis piece of ground, 
cultivated during hours of repose” from the more arduous 
labours of the farm, added no inconsiderable sum to the family 
income. In this garden, and on a patch of ground in the farm, 
we found some of the finest tobacco-plants which we saw in 
Belgium. The young plants are bought at 1 franc per thousand, 
they are carefully planted in well-manured land by the two» 
brothers, as soon as all danger from frost has ceased ; and each 
plant is attentively watered with liquid manure from time to 
time. The produce will sell at the rate of 160?. to 200?- per 
heclsiixe (4000 to 5000 kilos, at 1 franc), so that our modest area 
of a quatter of an acre (one-tenth of a hectsere) will fetch the 
respecUble mm of WL at the lowest estimate. 

, The yield of other crops was very large compared with that on 
themverage run of small farms, namely, inl 868 : Wheat, 35 bushels 
per acre ; mixture, 40 bushels ; rye, 45 bushels 5 colxa, 1 ten per 
acm; pc^toes, 8 tons. 

, This little farm, remarkable in many respects^* was in hone 
more noteworthy than for two implements beyond Ihe ordinary 
plough, harrow, and roller. One of these was a turnip-cutter — * 
of primitive construction, certainly ; but it was the only one we 
saw thmughont Belgium on so small a farm. Its essential parts 
wefe--<-(l) an inclii^ grating, forming the lower side of the 
which received the turnips ; ( 2 ) a wooden roller beneath, 
fitt^ with a spiral of hoop-iron knives ; and (3) the fly-wheel, 
which had wooden spokes and a hoop-iron rim. There was no 
handle; but fhe machine was put into action by turning round 
the fly-wheel by means of the rim in a hand-over-hand ” sort of 
way. Including the wooden frame on which it was set, it cost 
thirty shillings, and was made by the viDage blacksmith. 

The other “ implement” was a waggon. Ordinarily, on even 
large farms as well as small, one sees a heavy three-wheeled 
cart (tumbril) of the clumsiest description. The l^lgian w^aggons 
are immensely long in the body, about one and a half times the 
length of an ordinary English waggon, and. very narrow; the 
fore-wheels are often placed in advance of the head of the waggon, 
and the hind-wheels at the very extremity of the tail, just ?wt 
prelecting beyond it. The waggon on the little farm was 
designed by one of the brothers, and w^as built in the village 


♦ The manure was kept in a water-tight midden^ otd of doors, under the shade 
of some trees j and it absorbed, therefore^ the greater portion of the liquid. 
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under his direction. The general contour of the body was a 
modification of that usually seen in Flanders^ but it was scarcely 
more than half the usuaL length, and was very much wider in 
proportion ; then the wheels, instead of being placed as far apart 
as possible, were, tout au mdraire^ as near together as could well 
be. Throughout our tour it maintained its pkce in our minds as 
the best designed waggon we had seen in Belgium. 

The question has been asked more than once, What Is really 
the annual income of a holder of 10 acres, one year with another ? 
Does he get, as labourer, the same wages which he pays for 
assistance ; and does he get, in addition, any profit per acre in 
his character of a farmer ? These questions are difficdt to answer 
even approximately; but we venture to offer the following reply 
as regards the small farm which we have described. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that so favourable a statement could 
hardly be given for many small farms in Belgium. 

Our calculations will be simplified by the following facts ; — 
The cattle, the pigs, and three persons are fed by the produce of 
the farm ; therefore, as our small farmer cannot eat his com and 
sell it too, we shall not include either rye, mixture,” carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, or clover in his money receipts. We shall 
also assume that the pi^ are invariably killed for home con^- 
sumption. On the otW hand we shall include no in 

the expenditure, except guano and young pigs ; and we shall 
also consider that when a cow is * ■ fattened ” off during the winter 
she will realise just enough to buy a miich-cow in her stead. 
We also think we are justified in considering that the wheat is 
sold, — that is, indeed, the almost invariable practice. Seven 
acres cultivated bn a seven-course system give exactly one acre 
per course ; but we have only the crops off two complete courses 
to sell, viz., wheat and colza. In addition, we have oxte-quarter of 
an acre of tobacco and one-tenth of an acre of flax (excludmg the 
seed), which are prepared at home, and therefore yield the utmost 
possible amount. The crop of fiax with a good farmer weighs 
about 725 kilos, per hectare when prepared ; this will give al^ut 
30 kilos, for one-tenth of an acre, and in the following balance: 
sheet we have taken about the mean price paid in December, 
1868, according to the return issued by the Couttrai Chamber 
of Commerce. The price of wheat after the harvest of 1868 is 
taken from the same source, and the amounts given for colza and 
tobacco were actually realised. . The butter finds a very ready 
sale in the neighbouring fowns, and the price given is about the 
mark. The ^ages, rates and taxes, and the price of guano, are 
at the current rates. The garden-produce will probably not be 
j^ought too highly rated at 10^^ , . 
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^iimaied "Receipts (X868)» £ dT. 

1 acre wlieat, 35 busbels at 7s 12 5 0 

1 acrecolza^ X toaat 212, 10s, .. *• 21 10 0* 

A we flax, 30 Mis. at 4/n, say 5 0 0 

i acre, tobacco, 400 kils. at Is 16 0 0 

Butter from 3 cCws, say— 

240Ibs,;eacb=7201bs.*atls. 36 0 0 

3 calves at 15s 250 

Garden produce 10 0 0 


M^imated Bapenditure, 103 0 0 

"Wages of 1 man, at 1/n per day, £ s. d, 

taking the averse of tbe year .. .. .. 14 10 0 

guano at 122. 18 0 0 

Bates and. taxes 3s. 3c2. per acre .. 1 12 6 

2 pigs 4 weeks old at 7s. 6d. 0 15 0 

84 17 0 


Gross profit 68 2 6 


tBis retam we must pat tie wages of two men, on tie 
jskme scale as if they were Mred ; but we think that nothing need 
be aObwed for the wages of the proprietress, who is very old. 
A man pfitB 75 centimes day and Ms food in summ^, and 
45 centimes in winter with nourishment Taking the larger 
snm all the y^r round, on account of the additional labour which 
they perform in the ga^en, &e., the amount will be 22^* 16^. Ihio 
rent is another item which should be deducted, and computing this 
at 45i. per acre, it would amount to 22/, 10s. We therefore have a 
i^^Etoinmg sum of 22L 16s. 6rf., or 45s. 6dl per acre as the farmer^s 
profits, while the actual income of such a peasant-proprietor, if 
mtencumbered, would be 562. I4s. Sd, after paying for his food. 
That a ccmsiderablesum of money is really saved, is shown by the 
fact that the eMsting farm buildings were erected only a few 
years ago at a cost of more than 2002. 

Comparison with the condition of an English Agricultural 
Xtflffoarer.— *To render such a comparison perfecily fair, we ought 
to assume that the capital of the farm is borrowed at five per 
^nt. interest, and that one of the brothers is the farmer. , The 
fermer s income is, then, as follows : — 

£ s, d, ^ 

11 8 0 - 

■ .. 32 16 , 6 


Less interest on capital, 

say, 140?.t at o per cent 7 0 0 


27 4 6 


^ We should have placed this item somewhat higher hut for the fact that the 
cows are used for tillage and draught purposes, 
t We compute the caj^tal which would be required to take and work this farm 
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To this must be added house-rent and food, which consists of 
rye (or mixture) bread, potatoes, buttermilk, green vegetables, 
and sometimes pork or bacon. We presume that the better agri- 
cultural labourers iil most English counties are in at least as good 
a position as this, taking into account their ordinary wages, 
their money at harvest-time and for other piece-work, their cottage 
and garden, their potato-ground, and other privileges. We need 
not give the figures in proof of such an inference, as every 
English farmer can supply them from his own experience.* 

Summary , — Before leaving la petite cvMure we must point 
out one or two of its characteristic features and results. It will 
have been already understood that one prominent feature of the 
small farmers of Belgium is their dislike to buy anything. For 
this reason they content themselves with living on the produce 
of their farm, after selling the wheat, the butter, and the industrial 
crops ; they are therefore enabled to save money under circum- 
stances in which an English agricultural labourer would probably 
run into debt. The money that they save they hide. It is buried 
an the ground, built into the cottage, or otherwise mysteriously 
hoarded. Considering the population of the small-farm districts 
of Belgium, it can be easily understood that a propensity to hoanl 
bullion must in time have a sensible effect on the resources of the 
country. The Government, therefore, were some years ago und^ 
the necessity of issuing bank-notes as legal tender. The peasaut- 
farmers, by degrees, , came to understand that notes could be 
exchanged, and used as money, , quite as readily as gold and 
silver, while the paper was an infinitely more convenient 
imedium. Thus, by degrees, the bullipp was set free, and its 
place in the hoard supplied by Imk-notes^ A small faring 
knows nothing of investments, and has but one idea of the value 
of money, vix., its purchasing power of land. The cons^uenee 
is, that in the small-farm districts land will sell at fabuloixs 
prices^ A man has saved so many hundred or so manj thousand 
francs ;.:.the money is useless to him as mmegi but if he can 
exchange .it for a bit of land, he can derive some good from it 
Accordingly, laml often sells at prices that would not yield mom 
than one per cent interei^t to the buyer; msd even in the large- 
farm districts parcels of land commonly sell at mote than forty 
years’ purchase. In the Pays de Wa^ am s^ounding district^ 
where the subdiviaonof property Iw be^ carried to an extreme, 
the man who has the most money generally becomes the pur- 


^ 14?. per aece; and taMng into anconnt the eondifionsof Belgian land-tennxe, 
mio sabject we. shall enter at more length presently, we do not tblnk.lt too 


the payments made hy Mr.Torr, of Aylesby, Lineolnsliire, giren m 
ahe Mast nnittber of this journal (vob v. 2nd sen^,p. 437). 
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chaser of any land offered for sale. If we apply these facts to a 
particular example their importance will be still more clearly 
seeiL Suppose that a little farmer saves per annum ; at the 
cad of ten years he buys an acre of ground, for which gives 
20024^ the rent value being about 40^. or 45^. per annum. The 
govemment-tas: on his purchase is nearly 7 per cent, viz. 142., 
and the notary's fees for conveyance amount to 1 per cent., 
viz, 22, He then has 34?, in hand, which enables him to 
cultivate his new property to the best advantage, besides 
forming the nucleus of a new store : and this is the net result 
of ten years’ labour, accompanied by the most rigid frugality. 
One farm-house in the Pays de Waes was pointed out to us as 
an example. Its owner, an old man now, had bought daring his 
life about 60 acres of land ; his daily expenses w'ere not more 
than fifteen pence, and a few days previously he had offered 
fifteen thousand francs for another piece of land ! 

. IV* — CmiTUX Belgium— La Geas^de Cultueb. 

1* The Farms. — ^In the greater portion of this division the 
fermhouses invariably present the fortress-like appearance, which 
we have already described and illustrated; bat they ate on a 
much larger scale, and the centre of the courtyard is occupied by 
a. pool, which receives the draining from the manure-heap made 
around it The practice is also very general to throw quantities 
of this liquid over the manure from time to time. In this 
respect the treatment of the manure differs essentially from that 
in vogue in the Campine and the Pays de Waes, where the pre- 
cious ^terial is carefully housed. On the Polder-verge of 
l30th districts, skeleton bams are preferred. The washings of 
the cowhouses and stables are, as usual, conveyed by drains into 
a liquid-manure tank. Some few farmers have a separate system 
of drainage to cany off the rain-water ; but it is surprising how 
few steadings are spouted. In most cases there is no approach 
whatever to an attempt to cany off rain-water, which therefore 
runs all over the courtyard, and percolates through the manure- 
heap into the central pond. The farmer seems, indeed, in this 
district, to invite a thorough soaking for his manure. 

Artificial manures are rarely used ; throughout Belgium their 
properties are not understood, even superphosphate being almost 
unknown. All the farmers pin their faith on farmyard manure 
and guano, and everything else costs too dear.” Lime, however, 
IS extensively used, especially on the heavier land. Quicklime 
IS also used to mix with the compost-heap, which is generally 
turned out every autumn, and put on the land during the winteiT 
From the northem limit of this area to the southern, the 
agnculture varies progressively from the standard of the sandy 
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land. Similarly the farms gradually increase in size and diminish 
in number. A large commune near Alost, having an extent of 
2500 acres, and a population last year of 3212 persons, or 1*28 
per acre, contained the following farms : — 3 of between 90 and 
100 acres each, 4 of between 70 and 80 acres, 5 of about 40, 10 
of about 30, and 10 of about 20 acres, besides nearly 300 petits 
miUivateuTS; The commune was therefore nearly equally divided 
between 32 holdings of from 20 to 100 acres each, and 300 
small holdings averaging 4 acres each. The distribution of the 
1250 acres between the 300 petits caUimteurs'^ouiA be difScult to 
arrive at ; but a general idea is conveyed by the fact that about 
half of them keep one or more cows. 

From such a census at the nordiem margin of the district^ 
there is every gradation to be met with, until at the extreme 
south one seldom sees a farm of less than 200 acres except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of large towns. 

2. The Bearing in mind what w^e have already said 

respecting the quality of the land in this district, the rents, 
although extremely high, are not so heavy a burden on the 
farmer, when compared with the productive power of the land, 
as they are in the sandy district previously described, especially 
as , most of the farms on the Hesbayan loam comprise a good pro- 

g rtion of rich grass, which is a very precious commodity in 
dgium. Exceptionally highly rented farms are found, oil 
enquiry, to comprise several hectares of the rich feeding land 
whSch occurs in the valleys of the numerous tributaries of the 
Escaut, and which, if let separately, would fetch at leaust 4Z, per 
English acre. 

As a rule, rents in this district vary with the quality of the 
land. Where it is comparatively poor, as generally in the 
western division, they range from 30s. to 40^. per acre. In 
the central and eastern portions they are more generaliy from 
4()s, to 50s* per acre; but a farm on first-rate “ sugar-beOi land,^ 
especially if it includes some good grass, will be ren^ at 55^. 
per acre or even more. In some parishes, a , farmer will hare 
the option of taking a farm at a certain rent provided the xoot^ 
course does not comprise sugar-beet, or at an advanced mit if 
he intends to grow that root, the difference in pri(^ being often 
10s. per acre, and sometimes as much as No doubt, by 
the growth of sugar-beet, without the purchase of pulp or other 
feeding stufi^ a farmer might “run the land to a most 
injurious extent by the expirati<m of his lease, and thus a pre- 
mium ^ is paid by those who do not consume their own roots. 

Fences are rare in this district ; and it is extremely difficult 
to ;infer, except, sometimes by the culture, where one farm ends 
mad another begins. Small properties are generally surrounded 
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by quick hedges trimmed to a height of between 3 and 4 feet, 
with perfectly parallel vertical sides, and having a thickness of 
not more than 6 or 8 inches. Draining is generally done by the 
landlord ; but it is most frequently imperfect in consequence of 
the smallness of the pipes, the internal diameter of which is not 
much more than an inch. These pipes are secured together by 
means of collars, which of course impede the already too sluggish 
drainage of the land. 

3. The Sotatiom . — The native agriculture of this region is 
extensively associated with what accords more nearly with 
Jhnglish notions of good farming. The rotation of crops is 
frequently much shorter than in Flanders, and it includes a 
fallow course of roots, chiefly sugar-beet, while on the best farms 
not more than two white crops are taken in succession. Catch- 
ups are for the^ most part limited to turnips after rye or flax in 
the w^tern portion of the region, where also clover is sown with 
Sax 5 in the eastern district, flax is grown alone and sometimes 
turnips, the seeds being sown with oats or barley. 

The details of the courses of cropping pursued by different 
farmers in the same or dxferent districts of Central Belgium are 
rather puzzlixig ; but the ruling idea, wherever long and compli- 
cated^ rotafions are in vogue, is the same .as we have already 
described in treating of la petite culture. The “root-course” 
generally consists of potatoes, mangolds, or sugar-beet, and a 
portion^ devoted to one or more crops which cannot come under 
tte desiCTation of roots, namely, colza,* flax, beans, or oats ; but 
wliefre timse are extensively grown they come into their place in 
tae which is therefore longer. 

The is frequmtly followed by the three-years 

simcessioKt of white, c^ops usual in the sandy district, viz.: 
wheat, rye, and ^ts wifli clover ; but on some farms either the 
oats or the rye is omitted, the clover in the former case being 
sown with lye.^ ftey at last get a restorative crop of 

c after w^ich is either a longer or a shorter succession of 
white crops before arriving again at the “ root course ” For some 
clover is, in this district, seldom grown in the middle of 
the rotation, probably because wheat is best taken after it and after 
xoots, the remainder of the course being made up by the usual 
Mcc^ion of cereals after one of die conrses of wheat The old 
m coarse will famish an illnstiation; it is as follows 
W Potatoes and mangolds, or sng ar-beets, (2) wheat, (8) rye, 

to weTeS*!* os®* *6 Freneh name 

cJm rape grown as it is in England as food for sheep. 

BrfSi., ~ a crop as a cereal. In some descriptions ot 

^]^&3Bagwej«Bdof ‘rape mid tureips,” the meaning being ColzaYolIowed 
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(4) oats with clover, (5) clover, (6) wheat, returning again to 
roots. In some districts, especially near Courtrai, clover is sown 
with flax ; and as that crop requires the land to be in very good 
condition, it is often sown immediately after roots* If the 
climate will not allow a ‘^simultaneous ” crop of carrots to yield 
a paying produce, of course nothing better than clover can be 
sown with it But the Belgian farmer takes care to have his 
revenge afterwards. As an illustration, we give the following 
course, which is pursued on a farm that has been quoted as an 
exceedingly good one in two or three English works on Belgian 
Agriculture : — (1) Flax with clover, (2) clover, (3) wheat or 
barley, (4) rye, (5) colza, (6) wheat, (7) rye, (8) oats or barley, 
and (9) roots or oats I 

The question will be asked, is this practice successful ? The 
best answer is, that the most advanced farmers have abandoned 
it, and now farm either on the Norfolk four-course system, — the 
root-course consisting of sugar-beet, — or a five-course in which 
three white crops are grown (one before roots and two after), or 
a nine-course, consisting of the other two taken in succession. 

The cause and effect of the ordinary practice are eatsily indi- 
cated. The cause is cupidity, and the consequence is complaint. 
The wheat is laid ; there is an abundance of straw and compara- 
tively little grain 5 and rye or mixture must therefore be 
grown instead of wheat The best farmers hav^e discovered 
that after clover or roots wheat is better than after another white 
crop; and as the cultivation of sugar-beet yields ns large a 
profit as corn, they are at last reconciled to a fallow course of 
roots once in four or five years. The cultivation, of sugar-beet 
has therefore completely altered the best fanning of this division 
of Belgium ; and the rapid increase recently noticeable in the 
number of sugar-factories shows that the improvement is being 
more widely extended. 

4. Grass^hnd * — Under this head we include only the pastures 
and meadows of farms generally, excluding the feedingdand nnd 
flooded meadows in the river-valleys. The managem^mt of this 
grass depends very much upon whether the stock on the farm 
are dairy cows or feeding beasts. In the former case a portion 
of grass, consisting in the smaller farmis of the borderre^rips of 
arable fields, will be reserved as a bite for the cows during their 
“ outing ” ; the rest will be mown in , Jaly, and the aftermath 
'“soiled.*^ Great care is taken to keep such grass in good con- 
dition by the use of liquid manure, nightrsdil, guano, Dutch 
ashes, or farmyard manure,; but the favourite fertilizers, are 
.Dutch ashes wd liquid manure mixed with ground rape-cake; 
in default of these, the oflief kinds are substituted for them. 
Some dairy fs^ers v^efef sendmg their cowS; put ;on the ^terr 
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math-grass in the autumn, as they find that the milk continues 
longer, is of better quality, and h given in greater quantity ; but 
the smaller farmers object to this system owmg to the damage 
done by the treading of the cattle. On feeding farms, especially 
where sugar-beet is grown, it is very important to have good 
pasture, for the beasts during the summer, so that on such 
holdings they only mow sufficient grass annually to furnish hay 
ibr the horses, and fodder for the earliest-bought beasts in the 
spring. On the previous class of farms the cows are tethered on 
the grass either singly or in small droves of from two to four or 
five, according to the size of the farm, each drove being attended 
by a child or a woman. On feeding farms the cattle are “ folded 
on the pastures, and after they are moved to the next fold, or 
“park/* their droppings are carefully and evenly spread over 
that which they have just left 

5. JFlax.—Ot the Industrial Crops,” which form so promi- 
nent a, feature in Belgian agriculture, this is one of the most 
important, its only rival being sugar-beet. The culture of the 
plant has already been described very frequently 5 and as, like 
all other crops, its treatment must vary with circumstaimes 
(especially its place in the rotation, the quality of the land, the 
climate, &c.), a detailed description of the tillage operations 
would be for the most part a repetition without practical benefit ; 
we shall, therefore^ confine ourselves to a general i^tement of 
the practice as pursued in the chief flax-growing district in 
, Belgium, viz., in the neighbourhood of Courtrai, 

, In that district oats are ocHisidered the best preparatory crop, 
although flax is frequently taken after poiatoes, and sometimes 
after any wHte crop. Whatever crop precedes it, the ground 
must have teen well manured, so as to remain in good heart, 
otherwise the yield and quality of flax will ^rtainly be deficient. 
Another point is t^t flax must not be grown often, certainly not 
more than once in seven, or, better still, in nine years. A third 
requisite is to obtain a very fine and even tilth. 

Presuming that the preceding crop is oats, the stubbles are 
ploughed-in to a depth of from 6 to 10 inches, according |o the 
land,^ about November. The land is left during the winter ; 
and about the end of February, if possible, it is ploughed and 
harrowed until a sufficiently fine and even tildt. is secured. 
When these spring operations are once commenced they are 
cominued as fast as the weather will permit, the last process 
being a good rolling, On this rolled seed-bed it is usual to sow 
a certain amount of guano, and immediately afterwards the 
mixture of linseed and clover. The quantity of linseed sown per 


^ Tte fighter the land the deeper it is ploughed. 
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acre is often enormous, in some cases as mucli as 2 cwt. as well 
as 10 lbs. of red clover, the reason being that witli thin sowing 
the straw is coarse and branched, although the produce of seed (a 
secondarj consideration) is greater. The seeds are harrowed in 
lightly, to the depth of about an inch, and the land is again 
thoroughly rolled. The after preparation consists of repeated 
hand-weemng and a hoeing. About the end of June the flax is 
reaped by pulling it up by the roots, and the remaining clover 
gets well grown by the end of the year, so much so that it is not 
unusual to get a mowing the same autumn. Pulling, sheafing, 
drying, and stacking, will cost, in the Courtrai district, about 
25s. per acre. An average crop will yield about 5 tons of straw 
and between 3 and 4 cwt. of seed.* 

The straw is bought by merchants or factors immediately after 
harvest, and frequently paid for on the spot, the farmer contract- 
ing to deliver it within a specified time on the drying-ground on 
the banks of the Lys, at Courtrai. The times of payment and 
of delivery are matters of arrangement, and depend upon the 
greater or less confidence existing between buyer and seller more 
than upon any other circumstance. On both banks of the Lys, 
near Courtrai, the land is occupied by extensive drying-grounds, 
and the steeping and drying of flax form of themselves a very 
important industry, giving employment to a large number of 
people. The land is rented by the principals of these establish- 
ments, and they find labour and all means and appliances to steep 
and dry the flax at certain fixed prices. 

Flax is generally steeped in the Lys in crates holding from 
25 to 30 cwt. each, according to the length of the staple. The 
steeping season is from May to October, but varies a little with 
the season ; and it is not usual to steep the straw the same year 
it is harvested. The crates are first lined with clean wheat-straw, 
then sheaves of Sax are placed two together, head to tadl, bqujiid 
firmly together, and placed in the crate until it is fiill, when the 
flax is covered by wheat-straw and the crate is sunk in the river 
by means of stones. It remains in the water from eight days to 
a fortnight, according to the temperature; and the proof of the 
steeper’s mastery of his art lies Jn the success with which he 
judges when the flax should be taken <mt. The crate beii% got 
on land, each sheaf is separated from its felloKV, its base is spread 
out to the utmost, a wisp of sfraw riming tied womi its hea^ nnd 
thus it is left to dry. The osnside.diins «ud the sheaf is 
then tamed inside out until it fa thmrppgidy dry all through. 
This is the first operation, and the charge nfade is 4 francs per 


* For farther det^s ss to the culture aud harresfiug of fiax, see Mr. Scott Bum’s , 
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crate for steeping^ and 9 francs for drying, getting out the^ dust, 
or nearly lOs. Brf- for the whole operation. Formerly it was 
the custom to steep the flax only once, and then to bleach it' in 
the sun by spreading it out on the grass ; but this mode, although 
still in Togue in small-farm districts, such as the Pays de Waes, 
is no longer practised on the banks of the Lys, for there the land 
is too Taluable, and the quantity to he bleached in a given time is 
too great The flax is, therefore, now steeped a second time, in 
exactly the same maimer, and at precisely the same cost as before, 
so that the total cost is one guinea per crate for preparation. 
The water of the Lys is found to be exceptionally well adapted 
for steeping flax, on account, it is supposed, of its extreme purity. 
ITie river has a tolerably rapid current, but not so rapid as to 
make the water turbid. At the slightest indication of a flood, all 
the crates are got ashore as soon as possible, to prevent mud, 
sand, or other impurities, being washed into the flax, as they 
wotiM break the staple. 

Flaxrsteeping in still water as practised in the Polder districts 
in essentially the same manner as in the running water of the 
Lys^ except that it is steeped once only, for a period of from 
12 to 14 days, and is afterwards dried and bleadied iii the sun, 
the latter process occupying about a fortnight in fine weather. 
As no stones of any description can be found in the Folder 
district^ the crates are sunk by means of barrels filled with water. 
In the small-farm districts flax is steeped in Sax-pits, and as the 
quantity which each farmer has to prepare is very small, he, or 
his wife, is able to give each sheaf, and almost each stalk, indi- 
vidually, a certain amount of attention. 

Anoflier method of steeping flax, more primitive than any of 
these, is still practised extensively on very small holdings. The 
stalks are spread on the grass wiA wonderful neatness and regu- 
larity, and left there until dew, rain, and sunshine, have sufficiently 
decomposed the connecting tissue and bleached the flax-fibres. 
We thus hare a water-system of steeping, an atmospheric system, 
and a combination of both. 

In all flax-steeping districts the smell of the decaying fibre Js 
positively sickening ; hut we are not aware whether it /exercises 
nny very injurious effect upon the inhabitants.* To us it seemed 
more like a smell of tallow than any other ordinary stench. 

The following extract from a Report on * Flax Cultivation,* 
Lumley, Her Majesty’s Representative at Brussels, to 
the Bari of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affidrs^ 
received as these pages were being put into type, may also serve 
to illustrate this important subject : — 

* CoxQpaxe tire statements which follow on pp. 45 and 46, 
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The system of steeping flax in Belgium is much the same as was followed 
fifty years ago. 

Trials have heen made of artificial modes of steeping on a large scale, and 
in established manufactories ; but though the quality of Ihe fibres steeped in 
hot water is admitted to be superior to that of the same fibres treated in 
oidinary manner, none of these systems have proved remunerative, and they 
have consequently found little favour in this country. 

It may be stated generally, therefore, that in Belgium flax is either steeped 
in meadows (“ sur h ”), in stagnant or in running waters. The two latter 
methods are preferred ; for, as the fibre prejiared in meadows is apt to become 
discoloured or spotted through the action of the soil, the former system is little 
practised, save in districts where water is scarce. 

Steeping in stagnant water makes the fibre softer and more flexible^ in 
running water stronger and of a better colour. Flax fibre, however, ibat has 
been steeped in streams, if kept in store for a year before being worked, 
acquires the same flexibility as that steeped in stagnant water. Steeping in 
ranning water is therefore considered in Belgium as the best mode of prepara- 
tion, though in some districts, such as the neighbourhood of Lokeren, and 
generally in the Pays de Waes, the plan of steeping in stagnant water is sue- 
cessfiilly practised. 

The favourable results of the flax-steeping operations conducted in Belgium 
must he attributed in a very great measure to the watchfulness and unremitting 
care of those employed in them, and to their discernment in seixing the proper 
moment for commencing or leaving off the process. Every stage of the pre- 
paration of flax, indeed, requires the greatest care — from the choice of the seed 
till it reaches the spinning-mill ; hut the steeping and peeling processes require 
much skilU It is in the care and skill bestow^ on these operations that the 
inhabitants of Flanders show great superiority. 

It would be necessary to stud;^ with great minuteness the work of culture 
and preparation, in order to obtain an exact idea of the various causes which 
affect the quality of the manufactitred article. 

On the subject of the effect of steeping flax, in rendering the waters in 
which it has heen steeped poisonous to fish and other animals, many inquiries 
have been made in Belgium. Special Commissions have examined and 
reported on the question. The water of the River Lys, on the banks of which 
many flax-retting frames are established, have heen repeatedly analysed. If 
the question has not been ofiScially decided in any conclusive report published 
or sanctioned by the Government, it is not the less true that, after a car^l 
study of all that has been written on the subject by individuals, and of all the 
Q|Hriion$ expressed by competent authorities or Government Oommisdoos, the 
balance of evidence leans towards a belief in the innocuous nature of the effects 
of flax-steeping upon animal Hfe. 

As to its efi^ts on the health of human beings, it may bea&med that no 
single instance of illness, of epidemic, or of increased mortality, has given any 
confirmation of the fears of those who hold that the steeping poeess produces 
miasma, or gases prejudicial to health. : * 

-As to its effects on fish and cattle, as far aS' mgatds the River Lys, no , 
injury seems to have been caused them from the above^mentiGHied ' process in 
this district; but it is doubtful whether an answer cyulA be given with the 
same certainty in the case of other streams. If the ibtring-tanhs be established 
in or near small shallow streams, or If water firema sta^ant retring-pond be 
discharged suddenly into a river, no doubt oemsequenote prejudicial to aninail 
life may ensue. ' , 

The volume of the nmning water, indeed; seems to constitute the prinmpai 
element of the solution of the quesfibh at issue;, it is essential, moreow, to 
add thaiit is only after being dried in stack or bam for at least a yeartbat flax 
should, ^ sfeepett in muni, 
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To this vre may add the following extracts from a Report by 
Mr. T. Percy Ffrench, annexed to the one previously quoted : — 

The best system of “ roxiissage ” (steeping) practised until lately in Belgium 
is on the banks of the Biver Lys, hut it h^ many drawbacks : firstly, that of 
vitiating the atmosphere and corrupting the water, and this to such a d^ee 
that numerous petitions have been presented to the Chamher of Representatives 
in order to obtain the abolition of a practice so productive of fever and other 
diseases. Moreover, this system is subject to many other inconveniences — 
from atmospheric irregularities, &c. Quantities of flax are annually destroyed 
by storms, or even by the influence of an impending storm. 

M. Aikan, a celebrated French engineer, Professor of the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, &c., remarks, in a Report on the treatment of flax, that 'the 
intelligent flax-growers of the banks of the Lys have leamt by experience how 
impossible it is for them to obtain satisfactory results fiom a single process of 
steeping — that^ notwithstanding the ices of time and money, they are obliged 
to make two op^tions of it, with an interval of a year fietween each ; 
t^t, owing, to ms imjanity of the water, the chemicm state, colour, 
andappearanee of the filament, the ulterior manipulation of it which is indis- 
peasaHe, this system of steeping is very imperfect, and the filament is never 
divested of its gummy element. 

. It4s on account of these defects, so inherent to the preparation of fiaxin the 
Open air, without any system of control or regularity beyond those of sight and 
touch more or less exercised, that every eflbrt and research have been made in 
order to arrive at suppresrion of the rural j^em of steeping 
rural^), which, if performed in stagnant pools, is a source of infection and ill- 
health, and if in rauning water, adds a considerable loss of time to the above- 
mentioned drawbaclw 

* 

There are two systems of steeping at present followed in Belgiuin, one in 
the open air, callwi "rural steeping,*’ and the other in covered bams, called 
"manafacturier,’’ or American. 

The^nmd system is subdivided into steeping by dew and steeping in rivers. 

*016 fir»fc*«amed, principally practised in the provinces of Hainaut and 
Namur, and the cantons of Grammont and Ninove, consists in ^reading the, 
flax over a field of grass or clover late in the autumn, or in the months of* 
January and Februazy. The winter stewing gives the and whitest 
flax. 

In France, before spre^ing, it is customary to wet it with a solution of 
alkal^ and in Eoiland with sea-water, to prev^fc its being stained. 

This process of steeping occupies ateut a month- 

The expense of this process is on an average d9 francs 50 centimes per 
hectare. 

This system gives a grey or blueish filament, and is only resorted to in 
places where water is scarce. 

Stewing in stagmzht poois.— The water ^ould be as clear as possible, and 
devoid of chalk properties, which affect the colour and qualities of the flax. 

In the province of Wacs two sorts of "rontoirs” (steeping pools) are 
employed— the " routoir bleu argentin,” which owes its colour to the natural 
sediment of the soil, and the "routoir jaune,’* also owing its colour to the 
^ime natural causes. Aider leaves and poppy-heads are supposed to improve 
the colour of the fla^ The flax plants are made into ^ bundles, placed in the 
pool, and covered with planks and stones, to keep them under water, and are 
left to soak for ten twelve days- 

This process costs from 60 to 65 francs per hectare. 

Steepuig in rfre/s.— Tlie flax must be a year old, and the stream limpid so 
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as to preserve the whiteness of the filament. In the environs of Courtrai it is 
generally kept for two or three years previously to being steeped, which is 
done either horizontally or vertically ; flax steeped horizontally is not so white, 
but, on the other han4 is softer than the other, the water making its way- 
through it much less mpdly, and by its putrefaction producing the softness. 

Hie bimdles of fiax are tied with osier twigs, fastened to i^akes embedded 
in the river, and stationary by means of cords fastened to posts on the 
banks of the river# ^ 

Flax that is to he steeped vertically is ^ther fastened to poles and plunged 
under water, or else placed in cages or frames, containing 150 hundks, and 
lined with straw ; the cage once filled, and the top of it covered witii three 
or four centimetres of straw, it is fastened by cords to posts, and let down 
into the river. 

At the end of a few days fermentation sets in, and the cage becomes 
heavier ; care must be taken not to disturb its equilibrium. 

'Hiis process generally requires from seven to ten days, the time varying 
according to the season and temperature; thus, in May, it requires between 
nine smd ten days, in August seven days, and in October twelve days. 

The steeping of a hectare of fiax, including what is called the "arrifere 
rouissage,” costs 150 francs 50 centimes. 

This process generally gives a coarse filament, but strong and of a good 
colour, and in quality inferior to that produced by the steeping in stagnant 
pools. The fiax does not begin to soften for nine or ten months after the 
operation of steeping. 

The ^^axriere rouissage” consists in stacking the bundles after they have 
been tsJren out of the steeping-cages, and are free from water. Once the flax 
is well dried, it is again spread over a field to whiten. 

The “ rouissage manufacturier,” or American process, is already well kno^ 
in Ireland, under the name of “ Schenk’s patent system for steeping fiax;” it 
would be therefore superfluous to describe it. 

6. Colza . — This cirop is rarelj grown on a sugarrheet farm ; 
indeed, we did notmeet with a single instance. As a rule itis taken 
between two or more grain crops, either instead of flax, or as part 
^ of a long rotation of which flax is one course, or as part of the 
* mot^oarse. There are compamtiyely few farms in l^lgium on 
which nd ‘‘ industrial crop” is grown. The crops which coane 
under that title are flax, hemp, oolza, tobacco, and sia^gaNh^ 
Tobacco is grown only to a small extent, and generaily on sn^U 
fatins ; colza and sugar-beet we never found together, Imt two out 
of the remaining three are often grown on the same farm— usually 
flax and hemp, or flax and colza. If clover is sovfha with fiax, the 
colza will generally be succeeded by turnips as a catch crop ; but 
if carrots are sown with flax, closer is sown amongst the oolza- 

{ flants. The former is the usual practice m foamy soils, and the 
atter on the sandy land. , 

The rape is sown in seed-beds in Wy m August, and the 
plants aie pricked out, hboat 7 or 8 inches apart, in Septemb^ 
or October, the land Imviog feeh well manui^ in the autumn. 
Th& young plants geneially receive a dressing of liquid maanre,, 
except in severe seasons, and they are protected against frost to a 
-ceilain extent, either by earthing up, or, if clover is to beaown,, 
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by drawing the earth into a ridge on each side of the lines of 
plants. In the latter case the clover*seed is sown in the spring, 
and covered by raking down the ridges ; the crop is harvested 
in June, and a cutting of clover is frequently got the same year, 
if no clover has been sown in the colza, turnips are sown as soon 
as possible after harvest, except on some farms where a long 
succession of white crops, canpled with a paucity of beasts (and 
consequently of manure) renders a summer fallow almost im- 
perative. 

7. Clover , — No point iii the forming of Belgium is so remark- 
able as the general excellence of the seeds;” and there is no 
sul]gect upon which the fanner, especially in Flanders, is more 
sensitive. An exceptionally good crop of clover is as much 
a matter for congratulation there 'as a fine root-crop is in Eng- 
land 5 and in other respects the clover-crop is regarded much as 
we look upon the turnip-fields as indicative of the nature of the 
farmings . 

We were so much struck with the bulk of the clover-crop in 
North Belgium,^ and the general absence of case^ of failure, that 
the subject necessarily attracted a large share of our attention. 
Of all natural phenomena against which the fanner has tiu fig^ht, 
there is none more baffling tihan clover-sickness j and We, there- 
fore, were careful to observe the conditions which appeared to 
exist in a country where clover-sickness is a rarity. 

One generalization is easily made, namely, that clover-sickness 
is unknown on farms worked on a long course, consisting chiefly 
of successive white crops. This may be due to the number of 
years between each clover-course — seven, eight, or nine ; but as * 
the whole ** seed-course ” is sown with cow-grass, that explanation 
ought to be as valid in England, where the winter is not so severe, 
and where, especially on light land, as in Norfolk, red clover 
cannot he grown with certainty even once in twelve yeans. On 
sugar-beet farms, where the course is only of four or five years^ 
duration, red clover can only be taken on a portion of the serf- 
course ” every year, and not always on so much as one-half of it. 

In long rotations clover is sown either with a grain crop or an 
industrial crop, occasionally a part being sown with each. Thus 
clover is sown on some farms in winter at the same time as wheat, 
rye, or winter oats ; generally it is sown in spring on whea^ 
barley, or rye, with oats or flax, or amongst colsa-plants ; and 
occasionally, in small-farm districts (so great is the liberty that 
may be taken with it), it is sown late in the summer in 
carrots which have been sown with flax, or with stubble turnips 
after rye, (^Iza, or flax has been harvested. On sugar-beet farms 
it is sown with oats, or on rye or wheat. There is much dif- 
ference of opinion and of practice as to the treatment of the young 
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seeds ; but^ speaking generallj, there are two schools, the teaching 
of each being what its advocates have found practicable. 

Commencing with a farm on very light sandy land, where red 
•clover is sown amongst colza-plants in the spring, the seed being 
covered by raking down the ridges, one cuttmg, will be got the 
-same year and either consumed or sold off the farm at about 45s. 
per acre; the first year there will be three cuttings of clover, 
yielding enormous crops ; and the second year, some gras&-seeds 
being sown in the spring, the yield is given chiefly to feeding 
beasts in the byres. These seeds were preceded by four white 
crops in succession, not a single root (except a few potatoes) 
being grown on the farm, and therefore, after another four grain 
crops, the process will be repeated with the same result. Each 
plant of colza on this farm received a liberal dressing of liquid 
manure, which, of coarse, fertilised the land for the clover as welL 
An ordinary crop, yielded by three cuttings the first year, cannot 
be put at much less than 16 tons of green clover (equal to about 
4 tons of clover hay). 

On a farm on stronger land, more typical of Central Belgium, 
and the occupier of which preferred to let his clover grow to its 
full height, branch out, and get full of flower before cutting it, 
there was a similar result. The clover was taken after three suc- 
cessive white crops (wheat, rye followed by turnips and oats), 
which came after a root-course, preceded by four white cmps. 
The first catting was got about die end of May, and the second in 
about two months after, the two yielding 10 tons of green clover 
per acre. N o third cutting was taken, the aftermadi being reserve 
as autumn keep for sheep. On this farm we. saw the l^t system 
of keeping the liquid manure from the cowhouses in a concen^ 
traied state, as the rain-water was carefully drained off by a sepa^* 
rate system of pipes. The “ purin ” was, therefore, very slightly 
diluted when applied to the clover, which was generaliy in 
Ma^ch. . 

In another district of this division of Belgium we first heard 
of clover'^siokness. ^ Clover was taken only once in eight years; 
but great difficulty had been experienced in keepi^iga good plant 
through the winter, and we attiibuted it to the Ovation of 
land subjecting the plant to severe clixnati^ij^netio^ The 
system adopted, after many unsuccessful ex|>erma^t% was to sow 
the white crop (oats) and lighdy , harrow it m; diea ito sow the 
clover immediately, and harrow tie seeds ia deeply, imme- 
diately after ffie oats had been hsM^led sheep were put on the 
clover for four or five day% just liwi^.eimngh to tread and coa- 
soiyiate the land, enough for them to pall 

up the jonng plants. B/.dsese means, owing to the increased 
Toot-hold whicffi the plmds &I 1 S obtain^, we were told that 
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yield of clover had been nearlj” doubled, because formerly at 
least two-thirds of the plants Tvere lost in the winter. 

On sugar-beet farms the seed-course rarely, if ever, consists 
entirely of red clover. The following examples will suffice : on 
a five-course farm one-half was sown with red clover, and the 
remainder with white; on a six-course farm in another district 
one-half was Trifoliim incamotum; and onM. Domont^s farm 
at Chassart (four-course), described by Mr. James Howard, M.P., 
in his paper read before the Farmers’ Club, one-half the course 
was red clover, and the other half white Dutch and rye-grass, 
ploughed in as green manure in February, preparatory to the land 
being sown with flax. The yield on such farms is also less 
than on those previously described, and cannot be put at more 
than from 2 to 2|[ tons of clover-hay per acre. 

Sugar-beet lai^ is much stronger and better than the light 
sandy land which yields such enormous crops of clover. But the 
sand-land farmers generally use more liquid-manure than the 
others; thejr are also, as a rule, more careful in dressing the 
clover (usually in March) either with town manure or Dutch 
ashes; and on the farm (good loam) where the seeds were har- 
rowed in so deeply, ammonkcal water from the gas-works was 
very largely employed. Whatever the cause, we continually saw 
remarkable crops of red clover associated with a terribly ex- 
haustive course of culture, and consequent light yields of grain, 
on poor sandy land. 

S. Sugar^Beei * — The ordinary mode of cultivation is* to 
plough iO inches deep in November, and to put farmyard- 
manure in the furrows to the amount of about 10 tons per acre ; 
the land is then rolled * by the majority of farmers, the idea 
being that a finer and more consolidated tilth is thereby secured. 
Early in spring the land is ploughed to the depth of 6 inches, 
and soon afterwards either lightly ploughed or scarified. Sowing 
commences as soon in April as the weather will allow, generally 
about the end of the month. Nothing is gained by too early 
sowing, but, on the contrary, it often entails loss ; for, if frosty 
weather sets in after the plants are up, they are immediately 
ploughed in, and the land is resown on the return , of warmer 
weather- In ** awkward” seasons it is necessary sometimes to 
resort to this practice two or three times, as plants checked by 
frost when they are young invariably run to seed towards the 
end of the summer. Sugar-manufacturers do not like guano to 
be appUed to the land for beets, as it tends to give a bulky csrop 
poor in sugar. But as the farmers are paid for their roots by 
weight, without regard to the percentage of sugar they contain, 
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it is to their interest to produce as heavy a crop as possible. 
Therefore, on the one hand, we have the farmer trjing to apply 
secretly guano and other stimulants, and on the other the manu- 
facturer keeping up a system of espionage to prevent his doing 
so. Generally, however, the farmer gets the best of it, because 
so many ^^sucreries” have recently been established that amongst 
the manufacturers there is great competition to secure the roots. 

What manufacturers prefer is to have the sugar-beet grown 
after a well-manured white crop, such as wheat, to have little 
or no manure put on the stubbles, and no artificial manure 
applied in any case. But there is every possible deviation from 
this course; and in one instance we found sugar-beet, well 
manured with dung and guano, taken after clover sown in wheat. 
The crop of roots Tvas, of course, heavy, from 20 to 25 tons 
per acre, and they would fetch 16s. per ton, the pulp to be 
returned at a certain price per ton. 

So far we have described only the practice of the farmer. 
We now come, in the natural order of things, to the disposal of 
the crop. The sugar-manufacturer is generally a large farmer 
in one of two senses : either he has an ordinary farm of con- 
siderable size, or he annually rents land from other farmers— 
preferably a wheat-stubble — for the purpose of growing sugar- 
beet on it. The reason is obvious: the factory cannot begin 
work until the end of September at the earliest, and all the roots 
are disposed of by early spring* The manufacturer must, there- 
fore, find employment for a large proportion of his best workmen 
during the summer, and the easiest way of doing this profitably 
and keeping them together is by cultivating a considerable extent 
of land. If the manufacturer hires land for the year, the price 
which he pays for it includes the winter and spring^plooghing 
and other preparations of the land for sowing. Sowing, we^ng, 
hoeing, and harvesting, are done by the factory people ; and 
tops and leaves are left as the perquisites of the farmer. The 
roots that are bought from other farmers are delivered topped at 
a certain price per ton, either unconditionally, or on condition 
that a certain proportional weight, generally about 15 per cent., 
shall be returned as pulp at a certain price. The price: of roots 
this year (1869) was said to reach 11 per ton wimout pulp in 
some districts, and about 16s, pet ton, on the average, on 
condition that 35 per cent in weight was retmned to die former 
at about 12s. per ton. 

The manufacture of sugar, like that of linen, does not come 
within the province of an agricultural report ; but there are 0 m 
or two : points comteeted with it that have an agricultuml 
bearings When the roots , arrive at the factory they are eiflier 
stored in long buries,’” as we keep mangolds, but without 
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apertures for ventilation, or they are at once washed and put 
through the usual processes. The earth washed off the roots is 
collected and drained, and sold as manure at the rate of about 
4s. per cubic yard. The scum produced by the addition of an 
excess of lime to the heet-root juice is also utilised for the same 
purpose after being compressed like the beet-root pulp; it is 
considered a particularly good dressing for clover. The animal 
black, when no longer fit for use in the factory, is sold for the 
manufacture of superphosphate ; but not for use in Belgium, we 
believe. Thus every waste product of the beet-root, and of the 
substances used in the manufacture of sugar, is put to a useful 
purpose. The only waste product of which it is necessary 
to say more is the pulp; and to describe its consumption 
poperly we must devote a few pages to the subject of cattle- 
feeding. 

Before leaving the subject of sugar-beet and sugar-making, we 
most draw attention to the immense benefit which the “ sucreries ” 
confer on an agricultural district. It is not only that the crop is 
a profitable one to the farmer, and that sugar-making is profitable 
to the manufacturer, but it is also that, at the otherwise dullest 
season of the year, agricultural labourers (men, women, and 
children) can in the factory, working piecework, at least as 
good wages as in the summer * when farming operations are in 
full swing. 

9^ Cattle feeding : (o) Pulpfeeding . — For the sake of pre^ 
serving the sequence of ideas, we will commence with pulp 
feeding. Of this there are two kinds, perfectly distinct in 
practice and result. The most simple kind is where young 
stock (pref<OTbly two-year-old heifers) are bought as wanted, 
put immediately on pulp with a little com or cake, and sold to 
the butcher at the end of three or four mouths iu a state which 
we should call ** half-fat.” This would not do for the English 
market ; but, on the other hand, our fat beasts would be unsale- 
able in Belgium. 

When these young stock are first put on pulp they will not 
touch it, and a large quantity of salt must be added to induce 
them to eat it even when they are nearly starving. After a 
while, however, necessity compels them to eat the pulp, and it 
gives them diarrhoea. The result is that during the first fort- 
night they get even more skinny than they were when they 
came in ; but about the end of the second week, or the middle 
of ^ the third, the pwr beasts break into a most profuse per- 
spiration, and the diarrhoea gradually ceases. The quantity of 
salt given with the pulp is then gradually diminished, and from 


* daring harvest, in some districts. 
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the cessation of the diarrhoea the animals rapidly improve in 
condition. They get as much pulp as they can eat at each 
meal, and are fed punctually twice a day, at, sa}", 11 A.M. and 
6 P.M. ; and, when they are thoroughly accustomed to their food, 
about 2 lbs. of crushed com or cake per head per diem is mixed 
with some of the pulp. After this stage they look for feeding 
time with great eagerness. 

Generally speaking, they weigh from 550 to 600 lbs. live 
weight when they come in, and, after having been fed in this 
manner between three and four months, they are sold at an 
average increase of 50 per cent, in weight. About three lots 
will thus be fed off in the course of the year if there is suflBcient 
pulp for them. What the quality of the meat is we had no 
opportunity of judging ; but we felt somewhat doubtful in conse- 
quence of the very serious check which the animals receive, and 
the consequent loss of the ^‘calfs flesh,’* at the commencement 
of the feeding process. 

The more complex system seemed to us more likely to 
produce good beef. The beasts, either young steers, cows of 
6 or 7 years old, or heifers — but preferably the last description — 
are bought in February and are fed off by the end of the year. 
When first bought, they are put into the byres and eat what 
forage there may be left. In the middle of March they go on to 
the pastures in ‘^parks^’’ and remain out until the middle of 
July, after which period they are kept entirely in the byres, 
their food chiefly consisting of the cut aftermafli from the 
meadows. When this is fini^ed, which is generally in Sep- 
tember, they are fed on beet-root pulp or distillery refuse (see itfro^ 
mixed with rye-meal ; and if these articles of diet are properly 
given the beasts have no disinclination to take them. They 
begin with about 14 lbs. of pulp and 1 lb. of rye-meal, and tfe 
quantity is increased to 56 lbs. of pulp and 4 lbs. of meal.* 
When doing well, at the finish, the beasts are said to increase 
nearly 7 lbs. each per diem, live weight; .and when sold the 
heifers will weigh about 13 cwt, the older beasts rising to 
15 cwt. Some farmers prefer to give less pulp and more meal ; 
and a good allowance for a beast weighing 10 cwt will be 
40 lbs. of pulp and 8 or 9 lbs. of meal. This system, it must 
be remembered, requires the possession of some grass-land, 
which the one previously described does not 
^ Fanners whose occupation does not include good meadow- 
land do not buy in their stock until later in the year ; and they 
keep them on the |totures until the mad of October. The food 

♦ Dr. Yodksk^r ooBsiders that tBe projportion of palp is too great to givet]^, 
teteoe®^c[r^lt , ' - u- 
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Tffill tlien consist of two meals per day of pulp and rape-cake (or 
rye-meal)j generally about 60 lbs, of pulp and from 2 to 4 lbs, of 
meal eacb per diem, and in the middle of the day a drink 
of water mixed with 1 lb. of meal per head. Generally, at 
joight, they get a little long straw, which we have seen them eat 
with great aTidity, The tops and leaves of beet-roots are given 
them on the pastures. Whatever the system of feeding adopted 
by a fermer, he always recognises the importance of carrying it 
out with perfect regularity. A steer or heifer bought in, say, in 
February, at from 8Z. to 10?., will fetch 24?. to 28/. when sold at 
Christmas, or early in the year, if in good condition. 

The number of beasts which can be fed off every year, on a 
given area, under the pulp system, must vary, of course, with 
the q^uality of the land, and especially with the supply of grass 
and cloven. It is extremely difficult to estimate what the land 
will because many of the best feeders are also sugar- 

maku&ctarers, and they may retain the pulp of two or three 
Ifce quantity of beet-roots which they grow themselves, 
fiat supposing that no sheep are fed (they are not often bred by 
beetrfopt growers), that no other stock is kept, and that a boanek 
g^ 15 per cent of the weight of his roots back in pulp, he will, 
widk the addition of cake or meal as we have describe, fatten 
from IS to 25 beasts per 100 acres, according to the quantity 
and the quality of his grass and clover ; but such farmers, as 
already stated, generally farm on a four or five-course system, 

(4) JFeedmg with dutxQery re/ase.— -Heifers and cows are gene- 
Yifiy ineferred for this and other descripticms of feeding, because, 
asasoiigi^ other reasons, oxen are somewhat dearer owing to their 
employment mslead of horses. On every feeding farm there is a 
certain propordm of oxen, which are worked for two or three 
years and men fed off; bat in the large-farm districts, where 
there is not much demand im milk and butter, heifers from 2 to 
3 years old, and some cows of 6 or 7 years old, constitute the 
bulk of the feeding beasts. An animal weighing from 7 to 
S cwt live-weight will get about 16 gallons per day of distiUeiy 
refuse with straw and cut hay, and, when being finished an 
allowance of about 2 lbs. of rape-cake per diem. Some farmers 
prefer, or are obliged, to ^ve more cake and litde or no hay, in 
which case the quantity given will be giadnaSy incited until, 
for a short time at the finish, the daily alliance wUl be as 
much as 7 Ib^ per head. Heifers are supposed to be ready for 
the butcher in about 100 days after they are put up; but oxen 
will take from 4|r to 6 months, making more meat but not so 
much fat. Under proper management a distiller will, therefore, 
ferf off two lots of beasts per annum, the number vaiying 
chiefly according to the magnitude of his distillery. Other 
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circumstances, sucli as lihe possession of grass-land, regulate tlie 
age at wMch the animals are bought, tiie length of time they are 
kept, and the profit they yield. As a rule, however, in Belgium 
it is considered that beasts should increase 50 per cent in weight 
from the time they are put up to feed until they are sold to the 
butcher* , Farmers who have the opportunity are generally glad 
to combine pulp-feeding with an allowance of distillery refuse* 
(<?) Mootfeeding . — ^This is not so important as either of the 
systems already described, although its practice is attempted by 
most of the ordinary farmers in this division of Belgium, la 
treating of the rotation of crops we endeavoured to show that, where 
sugar-beet was not grown, a long course of 7, S, or 9 years contains 
only one root-course, which is encroached upon by beans, oats, and 
flax, and a great part of which consists of potatoes for household 
use* The proportion of land in clover is, of course, equally 
small. Under these circumstances the feeding beasts must be 
few in number unless the soil and climate admit of the growth 
of laurge catch-crops of carrots or turnips. Probably we slmll not 
be far wrong in estimating the proportion of beasts kept to be 
not more than 12 to every 100 acres. This estimate is obtained 
by a comparison of the information which we obtained on 
several ordinary farms in different localities ; that the proportion 
between this number and that given on beet-root farms is 
tolerably accurate will be seen by die fact that on the fbnnec mt 
more than one-fifth or one-sixth of the farm is annually manured. 


on the latter the proportion rises to three**eighths and even two- 
fifths, according to whether the farm is worked on a four or a 
five course shift. The system usually employed is to keep the 
cattle on grass and clover during die summer. They go on 
the pastures in the morning and evening, and get clover^ im ^ 
i^nbliGs during the day. About the beginning of Noyemh^ 

to get roots, generally sliced, commencing wilh.;JWTOps 
aaad finishing with mangolds, swedes being a xari^» ^ .'X^y 
get cake or meal, in varying quantities up to 7 ^ § Ibs* at the 
finish* Although there are good farmers yirho^iio not groiy 
sugar-beet, and who feed off a good proportion of beasK the 
generality of them find the winter e, dimpm to 

and they are frequently compelled to sett 1^# or 

not half fat, when they mosdj ^ Sugar-, 

manufacturers. Many, .mpi attempt 

feeding ; they keep &em le^a 

'OS two-year-old of -meat xio-. 

Ym\ nsay be Belgians be 

meat^ our imports ' of ■ 
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and cattle from Belgium are insignificant compared witli tlios© 
from Holland. 

(d) PUm^O'pnewmonia . — ^Belgian farmers say they are not so much 
tmihied with this scourge as we are in England. They^ almost 
without exception^ ** inoculate for the disease, and (assuming that 
they enjoy the immuni^ which they claim) we believed that they 
were justified in considering it a " sovereign remedy.” But after 
leading Professor Simonds's reports on the subject* we have 
gone over the ground again, and we think it possible that two 
odier conditions may help to ward off the disease. The first is 
that cattle in Belgium are not exposed to changes of temperature 
and of weather to anything like the extent that they are i» 
England, as we have already described. The next is that the 
food, in feeding establishments especially, contains more of the 
material firctoi which alcohol is formed, distillery refuse and 
siigax4ieet pulp (in which vinous fermentation has generally set up 
Ih&co il is given to the beasts), while where these materials are 
wanting it is a favourite practice to put a mass of cut roots into 
a heap mixed with meal for about 12 hours — ^until fermentation 
has ccmtinenced — ^before giving them to the cows. As alcohol is 
said to have been used in Fiance with great success, as rmedg 
for pleuro-pneumonia, it is possible that food capable of entering 
into alcoholic and other fermentations may assist in prenenting 
the disease. 

The question of the efficacy of inoculation is again being 
invOBligated ; and we have made the forgoing remarks in the 
hope, &at they may lead to other lines of enquiry being also 

Idimniipt 

ICC — ^In the sugar-beet districts* sheep-breeding 

is exceprionri, it will be more convenient to descrite 

that deparbnent ^ frraing when we are dealing with a district 
in which it possesses mam impcvtance. On some sugar-beet 
farms, however, a laxge number dC sheep are fed on beetroot-pulp 
and a little cake or meal, fmners genmallj reckoning ten sheep 
to one ox,$ and giving them food in that proportion. Thus, aaa 

♦ ‘Journal Royal AgricnJtural Society/ voixiiL, p. 373, and vfii. xm, p. 244*. 

t M. Xieeierc states that plenro-pneamcmm bas m several oeeasiems 
ser^ ravages In Belgium, particularly in the es^islimeiitt of, distiliers, who 
Ihed a large number of beasts.^ No curatiTe means are known. Dr. WiHems, of 
Bhaaek;, w proposed inoculation as a preventive means. meth<^ is practised 
by waaay diners and some farmers, who maintain that it gives g^ results- 
Hew efW, the special commission instituted by the Government to invesdgate this 
syttem has not come' to a positive conclusion ^ter the numerous experiments 
which they have eanied on for several years. 

This has led M. de Laveleye ^‘Rcouomie rurale de la Belgique *) to htfs mag- 
comparing the stock kept m England wi§n 
tw m B^gium. He has foigotten the vast diRerence between the keep of m 
shegi imported from the other side of the frontier half-fat, and worked off im 
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ox has^ say, in round numbers, about 50 Ib& of beetroot-pulp and 
6 lbs. of cake per diem, and diis quantity will, therefore, be con- 
sidered a sufficient daily allowance for ten feeding sheep. As an 
example of the system adopted, we cannot do better than describe 
the practice of M. Dumont, of Chassart, whose farm we have 
alre^y mentioned. That gentleman buys sheep in difierent 
parts of Germany, preferring a cross of Merino with Southdown. 
Most of them come half-fat from the Polish frontier, between two 
amd three years old, and they are fed off in between two and three 
months, according to the season. Generally from 1400 to 1500 
are on the farm at one time. Those bought in the spring, when 
clover is scarce, get about half a pound of linseed-cake each per 
diem on pastures; then the clover, consisting of rye-grass and 
white Dutch, yields abundance of food until the end of September; 
when it is assisted, until the beginning of November, by tops and 
leaves of beetroots. About the end of November “ house-feeing ” 
commences in the “ bergeries,” the food consisting entirely of 
beetroot-pulp, which they eat with avidity. All the lots are 
finished off with a little cake just before they are fit for market. 
M. Dumont does not find his ‘^house-fed” mutton so profitable 
as his beef; but he attributes this chiefly to the market being 
glutted with sheep during the later autumn and winter months. 
Most of his sheep are sold for the Brussels or the English markists. 

The native sheep weigh heavier ttan the cross with an English 
breed ; but notwi^tanding that fact, the latter will sell ibr more 
money, even to native butchers. In Belgium generally fat meat 
is not liked, and what is there considered ^ fat,*^ would in England 
require a deal of feeding to make it fit for market ; but Merino 
sheep never can be fattened, and the batcher, although he knows 
that he gets more weight, puts a tolerably accurate value on the 
overwhelming proportion of skin and bone. 

11. jPi^s. — ^T he true Belgian pigs have precisely those qualities 
which English breeders and feeders try to avoid. They me 
bodied, flat-sided, lop-eared, and very large animal^ look 

as if they had enormous appetites, but a snudl ^^lopensity to 
fatten. Of late years they have b^n in some di^cts mndh 
improved by crossing with English breedb. We nomplimonted 
one proprietor-farmer on his possession o£ English pigs ; 

but his reply rather starll^ ^T£te ho saidr, 

** are the hast in the but they are 

the veiy worst of all fmr ite to as a para- 
dox, and we asked for was thus rendered 

V, — ^ — „ — ... 

Iwfeprenitim mi Ikree basteltekgit 

emits 

md ia i^eeltarat maier mme 
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« If you give Englisli pork or bac^n to a Flemish labourer, he 
never knows when to stop ea^ng, and immediately he has stopped 
he is anxious to hegia a^ain ; but with Flemish pork or bacon he 
eats afaimt a pound, and it remaius all day in ms chest!’’ We 
thought of the traditional navvy, who condemned nutritious food 
becmae it had not sufficient ^ slay-by ” in it, and we said no 
more. Bcmbtless, this remark, however absurd it may appear, 
contains the explanation of the fact that the ordinary Flemish 
pig is still a great brute. This is the more noteworthy, because 
great attention is given to pigs all over Belgium, especially in 
connectimiwith their domiciles. We have already given (p. 11) 
a plan showing the most approved arrangement of pig-styes on 
small occupaticms ; but oh laxge farms the arrangements reminded 
ns mcms ome of the ruminant-houses in the Zoological Gardens 
than anything else we had ever seen. 

The following descriptioii, which is substantially true for many 
eliser piggeries that we afterwards saw, refers actually to that on 
Mr JK^nemyn’s farm in the C^mpine; — ^Tbe building has a 
iq[Mi«i-ioo4 «u3d contains a row of styes on each side, with a goad 
bticked walk in tbe centre. Each stye is about 6 feet sqnaae, 
and the sides and front are about 3 feet high. All the wodh: Is 
of brick, capped with a solid ]piece of about 6 inches 

thick. A stone trough is fixed in the fiont wall of each stye ; it 
Is fitted with a swiping docSr, by m^ns of which the pig can be 
shut off from it while it is faehig cleaned or filled, and afterwards 
CM 1^ pmmtted from scattering the food over ilmpath ; in each 
' |MMiriiMi the door is secured by a bolt. At the back of each stye 
is adaor whndi opens into a small ope®*air paddock, about the 
shoe cff foe stye^ and all these paddocks outside the piggery are as 
distim^ from one another as are the styes within. The cleanliness 
and the alienee of smell were remarkable, and were evidently 
due to fr^uent sweepings and scrubbings. The building was 
well^ ventilated, but, like all Belgian pig-styes, kept as dark as 
possible. 

The food given to pigs consists simply of bmled potatoes and 
meal, together with any refuse that may be available. When put 
up to fatten they get as much as they can eat, the prepostion of 
meal in particular being increased. There is agreat cbmnd for 
young pigs, in consequence of the number of farm-labourers and 
small fanners who are always in want of them, and they find a 
at from six to eight weeks old, at 20s. to 28s. each, 
rat containing much English blood, are eagerly sought 
after fay town butchers, and fetch veiy good prices. Moreover, 
are genemlly bespoke some time in advance, so tha<^ with 
good prices ^ a ready mle, such pig-feeding is found to be 
extremely remunerative. 
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1% Horses . — The Flemish breed of horses is well known, but 
the pure blood is now rarely met with, except in breeding es- 
tablishments* For farm purposes the most esteemed kind is a 
cross of the native breed with an English, or with the French 
Perdierm. Pare Flemish horses, though possessing great strength, 
have not sufficient life in them. It is probably owing m some 
measure to their native sluggishness that the proportion of horses 
required for farm-purposes is so high in Belgium 5 but the nature 
q{ the implements must also have an efiect Most frequently we 
found that five horses were kept for every 100 acres ; occasionally 
the number was as low as four, but only once did we meet with 
a farm worked by the usual English number of three horses per 
100 acres. That farm was on some of the lightest Campine land 
— almost a pure sand ; but as there were brick-kilns attached to 
it, and belonging to the proprietor and occupier of the farm, 
no doubt some of the draught-work was done by horses not really 
kept on the farm. One horse to 20 acres is considered the right 
proportion in the light land of the Pays de Waes ; and it is only 
on large farms that the proportion is perceptibly reduced. Con- 
sidering the excellence and cheapness of the railway accommo- 
dation, the large number of market towns at small distances apart, 
the lightness of the land, and the tendency of the Belgian faring 
to consume so laige a quantity of his own crops, this propm^timot 
must be regarded as excessively high. , t r 

The usual food in summer is clover or luccmie, and oats; In 
winter it is generally hay and a larger allowance of oats. Beans 
axe not given unless grown on the &rm, and then in many cases, 
ior want of a bean-splitter, they are soaked in water for some 
hours previously. Rye-bread is also, given, especially on small 
occupations, and to stallions after saving. Some fannm gii^ 
their horses carrots in winter; but the general opinion 
al^Knigh they are fattening, they do not keep the hoteas w aocid 
condition. We may say t^t the Belgian farm-hos^ np 
quite as well as is the rule on ordinary English &rm% chWIy on 
account of the quantity of oats given, 14 Ibs&r diem; beho^ an 
ordinary allow'anoe when the horses am Whan 

they have clover, as much of it as they is fhnnr 

reach, and about 8 or 10 lbs. of msUn aisq^ The 

stables are generally dp^h(asses have 

what we' should ^ ^ , 

Horses fetch good ■ stallions ' 

xaz%lngTrom ^ yeaxs 

to -sfeUions are- ns , 

:On'one such fetnt we sm;: 
m ^rvice.;, , 
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at 5 or 6 years old at from 60Z. to 120?. each. Oa large farms 
in sugar-beet districts oxen do the ploughing and other operations 
conxieGted with the cultivation of the land, so that horses are 
kept chiefly for draught purposes ; but, wherever horses are kept, 
the farmer likes, if possible, to raise his own — hence the stallion- 
£brxns in Central Belgium are by no means unprofitable. 

The improvement of the breed of horses is encouraged by the 
State by the annual offer of prizes for mares and stallions in each 
province of the kingdom. Previous to 1865 a stud-establishment 
was also maintained by the Government, small fees being charged 
to farmers who availed themselves of its advantages. 

Y, — The Poldebs jlnd Eiter-vallets. 

1. SRie Polfifcrs>“—We have already indicated the nature of the 
P(dder4azid sufBciently to enable its culture to be understood ; 
but before describing what is the mode of farming now practis^, 
it may be desirable to give a brief sketch of the manner in which 
these tracts of land are first brought into cultivation. 

lPimn«rly the Government granted concessions^ of unre- 
claiined polder-land (schorres) to Companies who undertook to 
make atxd maintain me dykes, flie ditch^, and everything fbat 
was necessary to protect the land from the sea, and to carry off 
the surface-water. For this concession the Government gene- 
rally received a sum agreed upon, and the concessionaires 
obt^ed the lease of the land for a certain number of years ; but 
aagr polder abandoned to the Sea for a stated period reverted 
again to the Government The most recent polders, however, 
have been ** endigued by the State, and the land afterwards 
sold in small lots of firom 12 to 20 acres at about 200/. per acre.* 

Under the old system new polders were almost invariably 
farmed by the €X>ncessionaires, who devoted the land to a most 
eidiausting course of cropping. The usual practice was, after 
the lapse of a year, to commence with colza, ploughing not more 
than 4 inches deep. This crop would be so luxuriant that it 
would be^ necessary to hack off each stem singly ; the yield in 
seed is said to have been as much as from 50 to 55 bushels per 
acre, and the quality extremely good. The next year the land 
was ploughed a very little deeper, and every succeeding year the 
plough turned up a little virgin soil until a depth of 9 or 10 
inches was reached. The second crop taken was frequently 
winter barley, giving a product of 70 or 80 bushels per acre^ or 
even more i wheat or flax came next, and then 3, 4^ or 5 crops 

* ^ fenning operations are weU described in detail, by 

^ aeMjm in hk prize essay, ‘Mdmoire sur les Poiders de la rive gauche d» 
llSseaatt Hem. Ooaronxtds. Bmxelles. CoIL in 8vo. vol. v., 1852. 
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of wheat were tahen alternately with beans or oats. The yield 
of fiax was about 8 cwt of prepared fibre, and 2i bushels of 
seed ; * of wheat more than 50 bushels, and of beans about 40, 
After such an edaustive course of cropping it was found de- 
sirable to give the land a rest by sowing clover, which yielded 
about 5 tons of hay per acre in two cuttings. It was the practice 
to sell everything off the land: com, straw, and clover. No 
roots were grown, and no manure applied. The sole object of 
the concessionaires was to get as much as possible out of the 
land while it was in their hands. Under the new system the 
result is not much better, for the proprietors follow the old 
practice ; and when the land begins to require manuring and 
management they let it at rents which vary to some extent with 
the age of the polder and the quality of the land. Old polders, 
forming the bulk of tiie district, are let at from 32s. to 45s. per 
acre ; but first-rate grass-land will easily fetch 4Z. per acre. 

One practice, however, is considered essential in the cultiva- 
tion of a new polder, and that is to reap all the corn-crops 
“ knee-high.” This long stubble is ploughed in, not so much as 
a manure, but as a means of lightening the land, and of assisting 
in its drainage, for which no other provision is made except the 
ditches and canals already mentioned. 

The course of cropping pursued ou the majority of old-polder 
farms would in England be regarded as the last effort of a bad 
farmer. The following is a fair example : (1) winter barley, 
(2) beans, (3) wheat, or rye followed by turnips, f (4) beans, (5) 
wheat, (6) oats, (7) fallow, on which couch grows spontaneously 
and is encouxaged. After this natural grass” has remained 
its appointed time, generally two or three y^s, the land is 
ploughed in the autumn to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, and, after 
the furrow has got stale by exposure during fine weather, it y 
harrowed, and cleaned as well as possible. Manure is/thcn 
spread on, and the land is ploughed to the depth of 10 in^P^ 
the first crop taken being either beans, wheat, or win^r 
No manure is given to any other course. The only roots grown 
are the catch-crop of turnips after rye, certainly not on more 
than one-twentie& of the arable land eve^ year^ and the only 
other provision for cattle, except permanent is tiiat y^biled 
by grass-fallows. Therefore it is by no m^tns wonderful that we 
j^nd on these farms, as we were told we pumy homes 

as cows and oxen. Formi^ly faUoW;yvas wd kept 

so for a year by repeated manariiig; 

but . the farmem ^y that , dear for them to 

* Tke qaantity of £1^ Is not so great as mighs £ave been e;r|«9ied, 

tlia yield 
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affoid that, therefore they take a grass fallow instead, sometimes 
assisting the natural growth by sowing a few seeds. 

The most advanced polder-farmers, however, have begun to 
grow clover as a regular course (most frequently sown with beans 
or fl^), and this has enabled them to dispense with the grass- 
fallow, if they take it once in five or six years. Of course it is 
not all cow-grass. So deeply rooted, however, is the idea that 
any course which does not hear grain is unproductive, lhat we 
sometimes were in danger of recording as fallow a good crop of 
seeds* In some districts again, sugar-beet is grown, and this 
culture has had there the usual efect of a root-course, in enabling 
the farmer to dispense with fallows, and to obtain better crops 
of gradn* The misfortune is that very ftequently the pulp is not 
on the farm, axid the only portions returned to ^e soil are 
the nndigestied residue of the tops and leaves. This arises from 
the ciretxmstanee that it is chiefly in the polder-districts that the 
land is hired for the cultivation of the sugar-beet by the si%ar- 
The Flemidi ad^e, No caMe^ no maniUe ; 
m cannot be gainsayed where 

iee aiinoai niikB 0 W!i ; and thus this polder^laad — flie beiE^ wadi 
quoted as a model of the worst th^ 

oonntty. 

It is not only that the arable Mnd hs managed badly, nor is it 
mdy that there am very few bieasts kept on these farms; but 
everything else is in the same category. The polder-farm^ of 
100 or acma^ and such &rms are of the ordinary sme, t£tm 
has lAo SMie educatkm and no more intelligence than the fiormer 
ef'OOor dO acres in other districts. Frequently, indeed, he has 
m much ; and, in proportion to the size of his farm, he has 
not one-half, fnequently not one-quarter, of the capital. The 
polder-farmer relies on the fertility of the land, while the sand^ 
land farmer mak^ up his mind to fight agamst its sterility, and 
relies solely on his own industry and the amount of manure he 
can put on the land.* Thus the traditions ” of the two classes 
of farmers are entirely opposed. The consequences are obvious. 

, Men who now hold the farms which their fathers held before 
them, cannot grow such heavy crops as they can remember to 
have assisted in harvesting in their youth. The exhausting rota- 
tion pursued duringa series of years, without the use of phosphatie 
manures^ and in the absence of godd implements^ has ^‘run out” 
the land* The use of superphosphates and steam-ploughing 
machiu^Ey would probably create an agricultural revolution, which 
would be^fit alike the landlord, the tenant, and the country. 

^ * TRie be^ &nmng is fi^queatly the result of a contest with ditScnlt oonditions^ 
diUker legal or natanu ; and most men hare heard of the landlord who tamed a 
bad into a good one timply by raising his rent. 
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2. Ordinary Skeep-breeding, — ^The sheep usually, kept are the 
original Flemish, l^cause they are great wool-growers. We 
were not favourably impressed by the breed in any one respect, 
although they appear to yield a great weight of wool. Otherwise 
they possess most of die characteristics which English farmers dis- 
like* At first we regarded their defects as inherent — defects which 
a mtarali^ would consider diagnostic cf the species. But, after 
a while, we began to doubt whether the poor sheep were not 
more sirmed against than sinning. Certainly the system pursued 
by ihe majority of Polder flockmasters would soon ruin even the 
breed in England. To give our report the stamp of reality, 
therefore, we will describe a particular example, just as we h^ 
it from the farmer ; merely premising that our note-book contains 
several parallel cases, and that the one we have selected is a type 
of the system pursued in the district. 

Our example farmer had about 110 acres of land, 25 of which 
were in pasture. His course consisted of barley, beans, wheat, 
beans, wheat, oats, and fallow. He had, at the time of our visit, 
8 cows, 5 heifers, 5 calves, 2 bulls, and 105 sheep. His flock 
consisted of 47 breeding ewes (which had yielded 48 lambs) and 
21 shearlings ; but 11 lambs had been sold, so that 105 sheep, 
all told, were on the farm when we saw it. All the gimmers, 
except any remarkably small ones, were incorporated, into the 
breeding flock, so that he rarely had more than 10 three-shear 
ewes* The ewes are put to the ram in the beginning of 
picking up what they can get on the grass margms of the roads 
by day; at night tlmy go on to a stubble near the farmhouse, 
where ihe shepherd (who never leaves them) makes a hut for 
himself. This treatment continues until the middle of October 
or beginning of November, according to the weather, when their 
aaights-quarters are the “ sheep-house” {bergerie), Durii^ the 
da^ ihey pick up what they can get bn the road-sides, and 
tores; bat before they go out they get some bean-straiPV 
8 o*clock in the morning ; and when they return m the 
tibey get beans and straw together (unthreshed)^ Wbest lambing, 
they get a little rape-cake, 7 lbs. l^ing ccmsi^bred sufficient 
the whole flock of 47 breeding ewes; and ihn^nliosrance is 
tinned for three months. The lambs arei ^ 

the b&rgerie every day when old miongh, and givw a lew embed 
oats* The lambs are a^ever ewes 

3£bA rams by day all only 

by night when tiae eim 

sold lean, as mai^ as there Itt^supply their plam. 

^ We saw lamia 8^^ fliana sMthanerdiaewes, as 
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The fleeces of ewes will weigh about 9 lbs. each, and hoggs will 
yield as much as from 11 to 14 lbs., according to the liberality 
with which they have been kept during the winter. These 
figures seem very large, but we could not ascertain how much of 
the weight was wool, and how much was dirt;* for it is not the 
piactice either to wash or to dip sheep unless they have some 
disease which renders it necessary. We mention this more par- 
ticularly in consequence of the number of foreign sheep imported 
into England which are found to be suffering from scab and 
other diseases. 

8. Imprimd Sheepireeding, — ^Tinder this head we wish to show 
that the ordinary Polder farmers, whose practice we have just 
described, are not in want of good example. The services 
rendered to Belgian agricuhare hj M. le Baron* Peers, of Oost- 
camp, have been frequently eulc^ized ; but we are not aware that 
any detailed account of his system of sheep-keeping (only ^ one 
out of many admirable points in his farming practice) has ever 
hem publtslmd. For this reason, and because the Baron’s farm 
ss Jreiy close to the Polder district though not quite on it, we give 
hm ^ ibllowing account of Hs mode of sheep-farming. It is 
aeeessaiy to begin our description by stating that the Baron farms 
<mi^ Norfolk fout'^urse shift, and that the root^eourse is appor- , 
tioned especially with a view to providing food for sheep 
dimate where swedes, if left in the land, are very apt to Ire^ In 
winter. Helm inhaiidneaTly 200 acres, of which about 40 aiw in 
gimsa. The rool-eoiixse will tiierefore consist also of neatly MIf acres, 
dUvided betwe^ mangolds, swedes, potatoes, carrots, chicory (for 
ealAs^lMding), and cabbages succeeded by kohl rabi The 
mangolds^ swriea, potatoes and carrots are pitted before winter, 
and tlm chiemy is consumed. Cabbages are sown in seed-beds 
in October, plated out in March, and are ready for use about 
the end of June. Kohl xabi is sown in seed-beds in the spring, 
and planted out in the middle of July, when the plants grow very 
fast, owing to the stimulus of liquid manure wmeh they receive. 
If they were planted earlier they would run to seed and become 
woody. This evil being avoided, they stand the winter without 
are fed off by sheep on the ground in February or 
March. Thus Baron Peers is one of the few agriculturists in 
Belgium who recognize the value of folding sheep on the land. 

At the time of our visit, Baron Peers had 450 sheep on bis 
farm* about equally divided into breeding ewes, feeding sheep, 
mod lambs. For some years he kept Hampshire Downs, but he 
now exoss^ them with Oxford Down rams, two or three of which 


* A told us that he got 1} fr. per kilo, for his wool. This 

woM not be morn flan per tod of SS lbs. 
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he imports from England about every second or third year. He 
departs also from the cukom of the country in not drafting more 
than about one-fourth of his ewes every year. His crop of lambs 
is not much in excess of the number of ewes ; indeed, twins he 
does not like, because twin-lambs do not thrive anything like as 
well as singles. This was a wonderful contrast to a proprietor- 
farmer in the Pays de Waes, who kept Texel ewes simply 
because^ m an average^ they would yield couples each I 

The ewes are put to the rams on grass about the end of 
August, the whole flock and the three rams together, the shep- 
herd taking them about from pasture to pasture. Later in the 
season they go on stubbles, either his own or a neighbour’s 
(according to the custom of the country), and at night they are 
brought on to his own grass. About the end of November they 
are housed at night, being given hay, turnips, and a little bean- 
straw ; and during the day they go on the pastures. This treat- 
ment is continued until the beginning of February, when they 
feed off kohl rahi on the land by day, and at night get the same 
food as previously in the hergeries^ with the exception that they 
now get mangolds until lambing time, which begins at the end 
of the month. They lamb in the bergeries^ and are fed with crashed 
corn or pulse — either beans, peas, rye, oats, barley, or cake— 
whichever is the cheapest ; the allowance being 1 lb. per head 
diem. Six weeks after lambing, both ewes and lambs gt? dri the 
pastures, coming back to the hergeries at night ; but every night 
and morning the lambs axe sent into another house, and get half a 
pound per day each, in the two meals, of cake or crushed beans 
or oats, with a little salt. The lambs are ummd in July, being 
given grass and corn in the iergeries during the day, and hay at 
night It will thus be seen that Baron Peers not only weans hia' 
lambs, but that he feeds his sheep more liberally than his 
bours, and that he thoroughly recognises the advantSfisSE ib be 
gained by a daily change of food. 

4. FeedingSheep . — ^The feeding-sheep belonging to l&ffon. . 
Peers are commenced on grass and finished off with dbout 
each of crushed com per day in two meals^ give^ in the ierget^ 
at morning and evening, with hay during the night 
got off during the winter and sent to London alive, most dTmem 
being clipped first. The otfer she€^ are^ l^iroa’s 

own labourers in the beginning of Maj; .HSrie of them are 
washed before cUppin^ a$ . in the 

countjy. Dipping, alsQ» ianol |Nraol&ed j tbe Baron thiate 

it is advisible to do it every fbvr w five years. ; 

Other farmers ejther^seji Iambs lean or they do pot keep 
bjneeding ewes, domgarativelf few farmers both breed lorf 
Feeding-sheep are bought clipj^ about April sent 
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pastures during fhe summer, going on tlie stubbles also after 
harvest. For the home market no artificial food or com is given, 
and this suits the majority of the farmers of the country ; they 
are sold in August to be delivered according to agreement by in- 
stalmeits, before November 1, by which date they are all got nd 
ot Sheep for the English market are required fatter, and must, 
therefore, have better keep; they are generally fed on beetroot- 
pulp as already described. ^ 

5. Bicer-vaUeys.—T!h.e soil in the river-valleys, continually 
fertilized by fresh deposits from the rivers, is especially adapted 
for grass, and yields the very best pasturage in the country. In 
some districts its value as feeding land is enormous ; so great, 
indeed, that some proprietors will not let it at any price. In 
other neighbourhoods it is not so dear. The rent may fairly 
be said , to between 31. and 6£ per Englidi acre, the 

latter of course being an exce^ivdy high rent, and only obtain- 
a^ fmr small portioiis in small-farm districts, 

grass is usually cut every alternate year ; but it is cori- 
better management to feed two years and cut the 
.ba sasdl-far^ districts the hay is generally sold 

pmclice was Gommenced about twenty years fed is 
now very generali as the proprietor gets a far better return than 
by letting the land In a good year, the hay tolerably good 
meadows will fetch 101 per acre ; in ordinary years from 7f. to 
8L In some communal the farmers have the right to turn their 
on to the aftermath in September and October ; but in 
parishes this privilege has to be paid for. Wherever it has 
been possible to do so, thL kind of “common-right’’ has been 
extinguished, in consequence of the damage done by the cows at 
that time of year. Irrigating commences about the middle of 
November, and is discontinued in March. Where tidal influence 
is felt, the water overflows the meadows, when turned on them, 
every high tide. 

Many of these valley-pastures, until the rivers had been pro- 
perly canalized, were flooded whenever they overflowed, and the 
lower land was thus rendered so wet that it was worthless for a 
great part of the year. Now that the overflow of the rivers is 
Garefully regulated, the low-lying land has become far more valu- 
able than the higher ground.* 

" » > » — ^ — — 

♦ On, this subject M. Leclem obserres: — ^“In some province, particolarlj in 
Xaxsnboiirg, where the land is hilly and small water-courses atound, the water 
is used in toe winter for artificial irrigation, but the results are not very satis- 
Ihctory, because irrigation is generally badly conducted. The proprietors will 
not go to the necessaiy expense for levelling the laud, so as to facilitate the 
legalar distribation and flowiag of the water. It is only in that part of the 
pmiBoes of Antwerp and Lunbourg, known under the name of * Campine/ that 
wnll established inigaflon is found. With the view of fertilising this region. 
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All these valley-pastures are celebrated feeding-grounds, and 
their richness is very remarkable. We find here the same objec- 
tion to oxen that we have previously noticed as existing in the 
sugar-beet districts; but draft cows, if not more than 6 or 7 
years old, are preferred to heifers, as the latter grow rather than 
fatten. Cows that are rejected on account of being poor milkers 
are most in demand. In the valley of the Dendre, near Gram- 
mont^ for instance, the land will cairy fully one cow per acre, so 
if it was tolerably young and in pretty good condition to 
b^^ with, it can be sold off in about three months^ time ; but if 
it was too old or too poor when bought, it would take the whole 
summer. A first lot, having been put on in April, will be sold 
off about the first or second week in July, when a second lot, is 
the number of one cow to two acres, can be fed off by the winter ; 
but some are occasionally finished off in ihe stables. Cows are 
bought lean at about 8Z. to 10/., but occasionally one will fetch 
12/. After three months’ grazing, they are supposed to have 
gained in value from 6Z. to 8/. When sold off, they weigh from 
7 to 8 cwt. 

On this land the dairy cows remain on the grass during the 
summer, from May to the middle of October ; but if the weather 
is bad, they are taken in at night and fed with turnip and man- 
gold tops and some young turnips. It is found that cows give 
much more milk when kept out on pastures than wltem Jkefl 
most of the day in-doors, according to the practioe of wm 
farmers. 

Occupiers of river-side meadows are anxiou^ to allow the 
sheep belonging to other farmem to run over ibeir grass. They 
are usually folded during the day (except when snow is m tim 
ground) from the middle of October , to New Year’s-day, and go 

....... . 

wlnek S5 yeps ago was quite aBcoItivated, Govemment cansed to be 
about JSO miles of canals, wiuch are fed by the River Metise, fsm 

simiiltaneoaslj for navigation and irrigation, ^nce the jear }848 vib bm'been . 
able to create^ by means of these canals» irri^ted meadows, widsk now 

a saperdries of about 9,250 acres. The insomctmoy of 
ns to extend then n»)re. The soU of the ^Campine* lielng on abosit 

a level, it is set out in ridges for irrigafios, and mis Is % tappestg 

main courses. The eomparadve expei&$ come to itait fervM^ A'vsm ' 

law on water-courses is at this moment heihre ItSjppidies^m wRl , 

probably admit of the ntilmtion, fiir the o£i hcae 

riches which are at present lost or badly Uf &e state of the 

watetweourses. Irrigation would tbm M impaesible . 

at the fime. Sewage ' 

to the present rime. Mb Britan Public Wor& 

Company) Is canyingout m of puri&ee<^ 

rioB, whh^ oomprisecr wiM^ of' this town ’Ihr rite 

itrigarionipf IS0apiOS*'Of Ihstriiis 

of ,ihe worh Is M U . Is Mbtr it will not ^ a good 

the* 'o0m§0''m ' be be irrisnted ftppem maeh, tap’ 
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into hergeries at night ; hut occasionally, soon after hay-harTest is 
over, sheep are kept on the meadows both day and night. ^ The 
sheep are considered to keep the grass of uniform quality — a 
fesnlt which is also attempted by mixing the cows’ droppings 
with water, and applying it as liquid manure to the worst parts. 


VL The PxATEAr-EEGiosr op Southeest Belgiitm’. 

i. 27ie Condroz, — ^This ancient province forms the lower 
portion of this division. It is an undulating I>lain at a con- 
siderable heigbt^above the river Meuse, and, notwithstanding the 
monotony which such scenery always possesses, the asj^ect of 
the country is by no means unpleasing. The “ chateaux ” have 
more the appearance of English country residences than any we 
had seen elsewhere : the parks were better kept ; the roads were 
admirable; and there seemed to be more of what we term 
^‘ comfort ” than in any other district in Belgium. The farms 
are cjoinparatively large, averaging about 250 acres; and the 
farmers seem to possess more intelligence than those in the 
IPolders. Compared with other districts, this region was thinly 
populated outside the towns and their outskirts, owing to ihe 
great demand for labour at Lihge, Huy, and other manufacturing 
centres. Wages were therefore mnch higher than elsewhere, and 
as the Walloon race, which inhabits this district, does not 
possess the Flemish propensity to hoard, the money was spent as 
well as earned. Very little need be said about the agriculture, 
except that tHe farmers work on a four-field rotation, of which 
bare fallow used invariably to form one course, the shift being 
{1) oats, partly with clover ; (2) clover or potatoes ; (3) wheat ; 
(4) bare fallow. The majority of farmers now cultivate roots, 
and assimilate their farming to the methods already described as 
practised in Central Belgium. The land is very strong, and a 
large quantity of lime is l^bitnally applied to it 
2. T/ie Ardm}7eiif.' — The higher portion of the region consists 
of the celebrated Ardennes forest Here the climate is rude, the 
land is strong, and the population scanty. The ordinary fanning 
is veiy poor, both in system and in detail. A piece of brugere 
(forest or waste) having been broken up, it will be sown the first 
year with rye, then oats will be taken two, or three, or more 
years in succession, until the crops become too bad, and thm the 
hzA will be abandoned to a gmss-fallow, similar to what we 
have described as characteristic of the Polders, for 5 or 6, or even 
10 years. Sometimes a little clover is sown with the last crop of 
oats to hdip out the pasture, but not as a rule ; and it is very 
seldom thgfcfe there is enough herbage on it to yield a crop of hay. 
The gmierid run of fanners seem very careless about the quality 
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of tteir seed, frequently sowing a mixture of black and white 
oats, for instance, or planting red and white potatoes indis- 
criminately. Occasionally a few roots are taken instead of oats, 
but they are badly cultivated. They are left too close together, 
are allowed to be nearly choked with weeds, and the land 
evidently does not receive a proper preparation for them in the 
first place. But a large proportion of the Ardennes farmers are 
proprietors, and farm better. In the midst of this cold and 
desolate country, consisting mostly of forest or waste, inter- 
spersed with badly cultivated arable land and poor fallow-pasture, 
you find labourers earning nearly twice the wages that can be 
got in Flanders, and living, by comparison, in a state of luxury. 
The farms are even larger than in the Condroz, and the popula- 
tion is not too numerous for the requirements of the country. 
The “ bruyere ” can be bought at about 5/. per acre ; it is 
generally disforested by the proprietors, and will afterwards let 
at from Us. to 15^. per acre. 

The process of disforestation is very simple. The trees, 
which are mostly stunted oaks and beeches, yield little return 
except as firewood ; they are therefore cut down, and the roots 
either dug out, or ploughed out with a heavy plough. The land 
is then ploughed to a depth of about 4 inches and sown with rye. 
About this stage of the proceedings a peculiar practice is adopted. 
The roots, underwood, and some soil, are burnt, and then spread 
over the land, as we use burnt clay. The soil is then trav^sed 
by lines of parallel trenches, from 6 to 8 inches wide, 4 inches 
deep, and about 2 feet apart, the earth out of them being thrown 
over the burnt soil on the intervening spaces. This is a repre- 
sentative of the sand-land system pursued under spade culture in 
Flanders and the Campine ; but as the trenches are not deeper than 
4 inches in this district, it seems as if their only possible use is to 
carry ofi* surface-water. All these operations, including piougimig 
out the roots, ploughing the land, burning, trenchings sowing, 
aiid other opemtions until the rye is harvested, are dor^ in some 
districts by gangs of men who take the crop of rye as iheir pay- 
ment. Thus the proprietor is at no cost for die labour of bnng- 
ing his land into cultivation, and as either pinenseeds or grass- 
seeds are sown with the rye, he has in ad^tion a crop coming on 
without any expense to him, , ,, 

We went over one estate, m piocess of dis- 
forestation, which was teker by a very- 

energetic Dutch farmer, found that tte 

poverty of the land, the severity^of ^ and the Mgh 

price of labour, render^ araWe culdvatiion barely profi^ble, or 
at any rale a |pe^%tive business. The estate cmmsted of . 
botweea/SpOft hcr^ of which about ,1750 had 
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disforested. Of tliis quantity four-fifths were in pasture every 
year, the system being to sow grass-seeds with the first crop (of 
rye) asid allow the pastore to remain five years. He would then 
dris as deeply as possibly about 15 inches, and subsoil to 
a depth of 8 inches more. He would then sow a white crop and 
a mixture of seeds, to remain another five years. When roots 
w^ taken after broken-up pasture, the land would be sown 
with white crop and grasses the succeeding year. On this estate 
there were 20 horses and 400 teasts; 240 of the latter were 
working oxen, 34 milch-cows, and the rest feeding beasts, heifers, 
steers, and calves. The working oxen were sold ofif half-fat at 
six (sr seven years old, to suit the requirements of the purchasing 
butchers. On this estate all fixe lighter land was sown with 
pine-seeds in the lye, as those conifers are found to produce an 
extremely good retanu 

In anot£^ portion of the Ardennes, where there were some 
very supenor &nners, we found a somewhat different culture. 
On a mm held by a gentleman who had been several times in 
Bngland, and who h^ leamt, inter nfm, the value of dissolved 
bmes, the mode of cropping consisted of two rotafions, so that 
half the farm ma always on each system. The pastures having 
been manured and broken up, the first rotation was (1) rye or 
swedes, (2) oats or barley, and clover, (3) clover, (4) epautre 
(spelt), (5) oats or spring vetcbes. The other coarse was (1) rye^ 
(2) oats and clover, (3, 4, and 5) grass, which is kept clean, and 
not allowed to grow what null come naturally, as is the custom 
of the district This farm consists of 500 acres, and supports 
between 40 and 50 feeding-beasts, 10 cows, several heifers and 
calves, and two bulls (one Devon and one Polled Angus). There 
are also 150 breeding ewes, and altogether about 400 sheep. 
The sheep-keeping was similar to that pursued by Baron Peers, 
except that the lambs are got late, the ewes being put to die 
ram towards^ the end of September, and the Iambs not weaned 
until the beginning of file month. TTie breed wa^^uthdown^. ^ 

yn. Bisottfe 

^fore leaving the farming-practices of Belgium^ we fiiink it 
d^xxable to recapitulate some of the more sali^ futures which 
difer from those of Englidi agriculture. The practice of taking 
fflucocssive white crops we have frequently dilated upon, and we 
hare also mentioned more than once the want of artificial 
manures^ especially phosphates. The practice of « soiling ” has 
also been noticed, and no doubt much valuable food is thereby 
^B^issed, iJm^ at the cost of some labour ; . but in Belgium 
this is not a very seriqus item. In contrast to this saving we 
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must place a considerable waste on account of chaff not being 
used as fodder ; we were frequently told that it was used, but 
invariably, on seeing it, we found it to be “ cavings/’ Most of 
the straw is used as litter, only a very smUll portion being given 
to the cattle, and that in a long state* Much labour is expended 
in the frequent removal of the dung and litter to either a midden, 
a manure-house, or the courtjrard; and extraordinary trouble, 
especially in the northern and central districts, is taken in the 
collection and application of liquid manure. The remarkable 
crops of clover, so generally noticed, seem to have but this one 
circumstance in their favour, in addition to those which are 
found in England. Nightsoil is invariably turned to account^ 
its collection in the towns, its transport into the country, and the 
sale of it to the farmers being the chief occupation of a large 
number of people. 

Of the yield generally we have been somewhat reticent^ we 
think discreetly so. No point in farming is more difficult to 
report upon, especially in such a country as Belgium. The 
Government collect statistics annually, and it is very likely that 
the farmers, in giving their returns, keep in mind the possible 
contingency of an increased rent ; while to us, foreigners, we were 
sadly dubious whether a love of national prestige did not occasion* 
ally lead them into the opposite extreme of romance. At any 
rate, the two sets of statements rarely agreed. When cmt 
considers how few of these farmers have any means of wmghii^ 
and measuring, it seems impossible that they can know, although 
they may estimate, their produce of anything that they do not 
sell. We found that the yield of wheat, a produce that is sold, 
ranged in different districts from 24 to 30 bushels per acre <m 
an average, for good farmers ; but in 1868 (a very good year) 
some of the best farmers got as much as 35 bushels. The 


Government returns give the average of the kingdom in 1368, 
in round numbers, as follows : — ^Wheat, 24 bush. | baifey, 38| 
bush* ; oats, 37 bush. ; rye, 23 bush . ; mixture, 24 hush, per 
English acre., These figures certainly do hot bear oat the 
Flemish reputation for enoiraous crops; but that they are not 
unfavourable to Flanders is apparent by the Act that the laegie- 
farm province of Hainaut carried off the palm In whea^ bs^ley, 
and oats. The small-farm |HOvince of Slanders was b^ 
in rye and mixture, but these crc^ bf good 

farmers in the south. We io' 

the best farmers, who do iSliawih ifemr from 35 to 43 
bushels per acre, and which is a comparatively 

ge^ crop where it is from 4® io 46 bushels* F# tihe 

g^xal run of BelgiuK^ deduclk^ii from these figures of 

Io per wouM be not &r fi?om the truth . 
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Mr. James Howard, SLP., has kindly placed at our disposal 
an estimate of the crops of 3 869, published in * L’ Agronojne * 
(Namur), for November ISth. The crop of wheat was con- 
sidered good, and estiftiated at 2S^ bosh, per acre; rye was 
thought fidr at 22 bush, per acre ; barley good at 34 bush. ; oats 
good at 37*1 bush. ; and beans good at 24 bush. These figures 
arc the average estimates for the whole kingdom. 

Returning from produce to practice, we cannot help drawing 
attention to the fact that sheep are never allowed to feed ofiT a crop 
on the land, except by a few landowners, like Baron Peers, who 
have adopted the English modeL The system of meat-making 
altogether is anything but good ; and the results would not, we 
think, satisfy an English farmer, with the exception, perhaps, of 
those obtained by die best methods of pulp-feeding. Arable- 
land dairying, however, is the most striking feature in Belgian 
stock-iarming* Feeding-land is a difiercnt matter ; but that is a 
gift, not a pbbctice*. 

Vni.— -E toal Economy. 

1. Capital , — It is remarkably difficult to obtain anything 
like reliable information raiding the capital employed by 
Belgian farmers, for two reasons: — first of all, the meaning 
which they attach to the term capital is so elastic, that very few 
of them understood precisely what we meant; and, secondly, the 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of la petite mlture^ by show- 
ing how much more capital is employed, proportionately, on small 
iarms than on large ones. In the small-farm districts, a large 
number of farmers cannot get so much land as they have capital to 
work, while in other districts, where there is less competition, 
farmers are tempted to hold more land than they have capital to 
occupy to advantage. The latter consideration does diminish the 
capital employed per acre, while the former does not enhance it. 
It would be ridiculous to assert fiiat a millionaire who rented a 
farm of 1000 acres, employed on it a capital of 1000/. per acre. 
The capital employed on very minute farms must be relatively 
large, because the expenses in many respects must be actually 
the same, or nearly so, as on farms much larger. Then oh very 
small farms, w'here six months’ r©Qt is paid in advance, and 
where the incoming tenant buj's evexything on the land from his 
predecessor, the capital must be very large compared with that 
on a farm of 200 or 300 acres, where rent is not paid in advance, 
and where the straw, the manure, and so on, are the property of 
the landlord, and are made over to the tenant in trusty as it were, 
for his successors* Bearing in mind these facts, we admit that, 
on the general run of large farms, the capital employed is pro- 
bably imt more /than 5/* or 6^ per acre, while on very small 
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farms it will be as much, in some cases, as 12J. or 157. per acre, 
of which 3Z. or 4/. per acre in some cases has been paid for 
manure in the ground, and another 37. or 47. for manure in the 
midden. What the actual value of the manure, estimated by its 
fertilising powers, really is, we should very much like to know. 

2, Labour , — In Flanders wages are very low, ranging from 9d. 
per day in winter to Is. in summer; in Brabant they are about 
3rf. per day higher; but in the sugar-beet districts and the 
Polders they rise to iGd, in winter, and 20fif. in summer for field- 
work. In the Condroz and the Ardennes wages for field-work 
reach their maximum in Belgium — about 2s. per day in summer. 
On most farms there is a certain number of boarded labourers, 
some of whom are lodged, and some not, A labourer’s keep is 
estimated to cost from Sd. to 6d. per day, and his wages are 
therefore reduced accordingly. Female servants get from 47. to 
67. per annum, with board and lodging, in the small-farm dis- 
tricts; and 27. or even 37. per annum more on large farms, 
especially if they can make good butter and rear calves, when 
occasionally as much as 107. is given. Shepherds never leave 
the sheep, and cowherds never leave the beasts. The latter sleep 
in the cow-houses on a shelf-bed, or a kind of board-hammock 
swung from the roof or ceiling. Their wages will average about 
per annum in Flanders, and from 107. to 127. in large-farm 
districts; but good men occasionally get more on large feeding 
establishments. It is usual to give yearly servants a gmtiiity 
(God’s penny) when the bargain is made, also at iiarvest time, 
and on one or two other occasions, the whole amounting to from 
16s. to 20s. per head in the course of the year. Women employed 
in weeding and other field operations get from to Is. per 
day in summer, accordix^ to the district; in winter there is little, 
or no work for them. Belgian farmers are not in the habit of 
calculating their labour-expenses per hectare^ and very few 
of them know what their labour-account is per annum; but the 
mean result of several attempts which we made to calenlsito this 
item on large and well-cultivated farms is, that the labour of a 
good farm costs from 20s. to 24s. per acre annually, according to 
the rate of wages in the district On small &rms the labour- 
account will not bear calculatibx^ as may be seen by referring to 
our description of “ a farm of 10 acres,” ^hich kept three men in 
constant employment. 

The food of boarded labourers in Finders and the Campine 
generally consists of rye-bread, lard, and buttermilk for break- 
fast; potatoes, buttermilk, haricot-teans boil^ in their shells 
(when in season), or carrots or turnips, with rye-bread, and occa- 
sionally a little pork or bacon for dinner ; for supper they get 
rye-bread, lard, potat(^s, and buttermilk. The small farmers, 
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and even some more considerable farmers in Flanders and the 
Campine (the sandy-land district) live just as their labourers do, 
and eat with them. We were frequently told of their custom, 
and more than once saw it. At dinner-time we noticed that the 
potatoes, haricot beans, and buttermilk, with salt and vinegar, 
were placed on an immense platter in the centre of the table, 
with large slices of rye-bread round it; about eight or nine 
people sat down and cleared the platter with remarkable rapidity. 
Frequently they have no separate plates, no knives, forks, or 
spoons ; and each man, woman, or child, uses Nature^s imple- 
ments as fast as possible. We saw this on a farm of 60 acres 
in the Campine ; and the party cmisisted of the farmer and his 
wife, three sons, two maid-servants, and one or two labourers. 
There was no beer on the table ; but many farmers allow them- 
selves that luanzy, although they do not give it to their servants 
or labourers. In some parts of Belgium they live much better. 
Indbed, a daily labourer in the Ardennes lives far better than an 
o#diiiarT well-to-do ncffr enf/tWeur. But this is the secret his 
being 

mrfesi&ag is not generally dcuie as piece-work, but daring 
baiircssl-diiie wages rise considowbly, probably in most cases as 
much as 50 per cent.* In winter, however, work is scmrce^ except 
in su^r-beet districts; and on the small farms, in particular, 
diere is no work at all for day labourers. As each labourer, 
however, is also a pdit cultiva^r, and forms” from a quarter 
an acre upwards, growing potatoes, rye, and carrots, more 
esqpemlly ; and keeping either a cow, a pig, or a goat, according 
to his fiemsns, ihis hardship is not felt so keenly as it otherwise 
would b^ because he manages to get through the winter on the 
jy e-bread, potatoes, and carrots, of his own growing. 

The culture of the bit of land devolves chiefly on the wife, 
who works quite as hard as the husband, — sometimes harder. 
The man and the childimi also help when they have time — for 
the true Fleming is never tired of wixJdugfor himself . He must 
keep some animal as a manure-maker, say a pig, or a couple of 
goats. Every penny is hoarded, and every luxury denied, to 
enable him to buy a cow. Once he has a cow he may be said 
to commence a new existence, and many men who die the owners 


M, Jueclerc stat^ that labourers engaged fcy the yesr ari not paid the balance 
• harvest-time, Dadlj labourers get at this period as much as 

3 or 4 nam (2«. 5^. to 3«. 2d.) per diem ; and in districts where harvesting is 
done W Uiey earn from 5 to 6 francs (4«. to 4s, 9d.) per diem. 

- often paid for as piece-vrork» in foW, at the rate of one- 

f^te^th^the qwtity threshed. For some years past it has been possible to 
which go from farm to farm, paying from 4 to 5 francs 
per 1000 kilos. (3s. ^ to 4a par toO;> of threshed grain. At the present there 
are abont 40 of such machines in Belgium. 
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of several hectares of land commenced life and got on precisely 
in this manner. They never invest in any security but land, 
and, until the opportunity of purchasing arrives, the money is 
carefully secreted. 

Labourers’ cottages vary in Belgium, and in difFerent parts of 
the country, to as great an extent as they do in England; but we 
may state generally that the rents are from 2d- to 18d. per week, 
according to the district and the quantity of land attached. The 
labourers are generally enabled to hire other land in consequence 
of the custom, prevalent in and near most towns, of letting allot- 
ments by auction, either for a year or a term of years (generally 
three). The plan and section annexed illustrate the structure of 
a model cottage (one of a pair), several pairs of which have been 
built in the Campine by a large landed proprietor. The cottages 
cost 64/. per pair, and they have each about three-quarters of an 
acre of land attached, the rent for the whole being one franc 
(2^d,) per week, which is extremely cheap.* These cottages have 
each two bed-cupboards opening into a common living-room, 
and a kind of loft, without chimney or window', yclept a “bed- 
room, they are built on arches, instead of concrete foundations. 

3. Poor-relief and Parochial Affairs , — To describe completely 
the institutions for the relief of the poor, and for the educs^on 
and maintenance of pauper children, would occupy a wholfi 
number of the ‘Journal.’ We must, therefore, be contaMed to 
state that, with the exception of the charitable institCLtiom in the 
old Flemish cities of mediaeval renown, poor-relief is under the 
entire control of the Minister of the In1i^or.t There is no actual 
poor-rate in Belgium, and all the insti^tions for the relief of able- 
bodied tramps are expected to be conducted with little or no cost 
to the State. The principle of management is simply to msdm 
every pauper work hard and live harder, and to charge the com- 
mune to which he belongs with the cost of his mamteapnce* 

* M. liedere slates that the rent of a labourer’s cottage m rural U 

from al, to SL per annum, acconliog to its size ; but that in the poor mat# of 
country a similar cottage could be got for about 48$. per a&nma. "file 
custom in Belgimn is, that each family has a separate hsbiiation eveia in the 
towns, and in the country one never finds a number of m one 

Every fhmily in rural districts has a kitchen-garden, and very 
field, which produce potatoes and grain for family consne^^knL t%eee|)eislens 
and fields are hired. ! , . ^ 

t On this head M. Lecierc states aw m ds 

or public relieving offices, nM ba there 

afe, besides the bureaux d$ (4dknimk&raSi0m de 

Ihospiee), These two inatitf^ioia^ of fiie €k>vmh 

ment, hive for Ihe most defhoqM) 

always^properties of erne hM donat l om ^J ywies, 

&e. The hi'mms paii^es when my have 

no longer suffident those for example at 

Brussels, mveliss, and mf «»d eaimot find ways to employ 

theh wenaes/;.. ^ f > '' ^ "‘'i 
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The institutions for the reception of able-bodied tramps and 
vagrants are termed “ Dep&ts de Mendicite;” to each of them is 
attached a large farm, which is cultivated by the paupers held 
in durance. They are kept there for a few* months, and then 
returned to their communes ; but if caught ** tramping ” again 
and identified, they undergo imprisonment and hard labour. 
Boys and children are sent to one of the State ‘^ficoles de 
Reforme, the chief of which are at Ruysselede (for boys), and at 
Beernem (for girls). The last report on these institutions was 
published in 1^1 ; it embraces tbe ten years from 1849 to 1858 
inclusive. At tbe end of 1858 Ruysselede contained 575 boys, 
and Beemem 246 girls. Tbe farm attached to Ruysselede is 
more than 300 acres in extent, that at Beemem is about 150 
acres. A large proportion of tbe boys work in tbe fields in the 
summer, and a certain number of girls; they are also taught 
different trades, the boys being tailors, shoemakers, &c., and 
tbe girls learning dressmaking, knitting, &c. About 100 boys 
are brought up for sailors, and a certain number of girls are 
specially prepared as domestic servants. The cost of these esta- 
blishments to the State in the year 1858 was in round numbers 
8600Z., of which nearly 2000Z. was spent in permanent works. 
Deducting the latter amount, the cost per head is about 8Z., 
which includes the expenses of the respective establishments.. 

The able-bodied and tbe young being thus provided for by the 
State, the communes have only die care of the aged and iiafirm ; 
but, as we have already indicated tbe mode in which they are 
provided for, and made to earn a portion of their own living 
(see p. 23), we need not dilate further on that subject 

Although there is no poor-rate levied by the State as a regular 
system, certain communes have found it desirable to obtain the 
authority of the Government to levy a rate for ihe relief . ^f 
paupers, in consequence of the charge made by tbe ** Depots de 
Mendicity.” ^ the parish of Haeltert, containing over 3200 
inhabitants, and comprising 2500 acres, an authority to levy this 
rate is obtained every third year ; the amount raised has been 
about 160Z. per annum for the last ten or twelve years^ and it is 
devoted chiefly to the purpose of obtaining worh for the poor of 
the parish, and partly to the support of the infirm. The schools 
in Ibis commune are admirable, but are not more than a some- 
what favourable type of Belgian communal schools. There are 
separate school-rooms, play-ground% &c., for boys and girls. 
About 400 children annually attend, 2^0 gratisj and the re- 
mainder paying 6rf. per month for their education. The children 
are taught, whenever it is possible, ocularly — a great con- 
trast to tbe oral system so prevalent with us. In our National 
Schools a boy will tell; you at oncQ how many quarts there are in 
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an impexial bushel, when be may not bare the faintest idea of 
the absolute or relative sizes of the standard measures* Similarly 
with maps ; the boy is well acquainted with the map of Europe, 
and be Imows how long it takes him to walk from one end of his 
parish to the other ; but he has no notion what is the relative 
distance between those two points and between St Petersburg 
and Idsfaon, In these Belgian schools, however, everything takes 
a concrete form* You see long rows of the standard weights and 
measures ; a series of maps on the same scale, commencing with 
the commune, and followed fay the arrondissement, the pro- 
vince, the kingdom, and the continent* 

In the commune of Haeltert, the schoolmaster’s salary was 
60/* per amum, and that of his assistant 40/* The schoolmistress 
got 501 The schoolmaster had about half an acre of ground, 
with a midden and cow-house, and he kept a cow. The three 
officials had lodgings in the school-house. The ventilation of 
the scimolrooms was effected partly by means of air-shafts in the 
Wall^ about 10 feet apart, fitted with internal and external 
grarinigs, and partly ventilators in the roof of die building* 

♦ II. Ledenc obeeiyes :— ** By crnr system of parisk schools for ike edacation of 
duSdres of Uxc woxkbg classes, poor duldreo are leceiT^ tkemm grattdtoosly, 
Ike fbjEMli iieoessaT^ for these schools are take® oat of the oriiaajry resoorc^^ 
^ey are faiwhed ia part 1^ the panshes and m part hy the State* The State 
iaterreo^ with subsides, amoant ^emlly to a third of the expense in the 

coss^ction and farxushxng of the school buildings. The pnymce also grants 
subsidies for this object, bat th^r are less important than those foxnished by the 
^ate. There are at this time in Belginin 351 Z parish schools, 6StT private schools 
aulgeet to inspection, 1492 private schools perfectly free; in all 5^ dementary 
adko^ Ihe first are attended by 382,484 pnpils, the second by 78,824, and the 
by 107,408—^1, 563,718 for a popnlati<m of 4,827,833 In our kbgdom. 
Cocapiasoxy educatioa does not exist in Belgium*. It bus bemi a question during 
the larti^ree years, and an mterestbg discussion on this subject took place recently 
m tiie Chamber of Bepreseatatrves, hut vrithout result. Tbs system has numerous 

'nArffenMa Kam Iw.* 2*^ t: . 


fiws that the Government has made dnring several years, for the sake of elementary 
education, is not yet ^^riently provided with schools and schoolmasters to allovr 
of wmpulsopy education bring efficacionsiy applied. The law allows benevolent 
societies to their succour Ibom poor parents who do not send their children 


amongst the ycung men of 19 years of age, who draw lots for the arilltb, therHs 
only 24 per cent, who can neither read nor write 5 but tins is not a tiiecbe basis 
young men who attended the elementary eriiooSs have forgotten 
what they when they come to the age for drawmg for the militia. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of the elementary instruction, whirii I havegbea in a previous 
aMwr, relation between the number of pupils and the total population of the 

namber of pupUs mdicated does not comprise 
the children of the ^ge of 4 to 14, which are admitted b large numbers to the 
ortoary ^hools ^d reformatories. Children begin to work upon the ferm gene- 
^ ^ ? 15 years, when regular work which requires a certain 

req^d. In ceitam parts of the country children from u to 12 
cows, sheep, and pigs to the pasture-lands, and 

watch them there. In this case the chUdren attend school m the wbter” 
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The only thing that struck us as still wanting was the teaching 
of agriculture. If the schoolmaster had ten or a dozen acres of 
land for his own benefit, on condition that he gave the boys 
lessons in Practical Agriculture, while he should have the advan- 
tage of their labour at certain times, we believe that the result 
would, in the course of time, have a good effect on la peiUe 
mUure in the kingdom. 

Taxes, including government, local, and persoml imposts, 
range from 3^. fid. to 5^. per acre, in different districts.* 

4. Agricultural Education , — ^Underthis head we have to notice 
the State Agricultural College at Gembloux, which was estab- 
lished in 1860. The first volume of its 'Bulletin^ comprises 
the history of the establishment for the eight years 1860 to 1867 
inclusive. It appears that 166 students had been admitted ; but 
that only 21 had passed the examinations, which entitle the 
students to the diploma of “ Ingenieur Agricole.” About one-half 
of these passed students were foreigners, four being Cubans and 
two Spaniards, The staff consists of seven professors, three de- 
monstrators, and other officials ; and the total cost to the Govern- 
ment is about 3300Z. per annum. Attached to the College is a 
farm of 160 acres, which is worked with a capital of about 
2300Z. advanced by the State, Notwithstanding that 20 acres of 
this land is devoted to experimental and educational purposes, 
the profit on the whole extent was, as stated in the ‘ BuUetin,’ 
in 1867 no less than 375Z,, or more than 16|f per . cent 

These statements show that while, on the one hand, the 
College is not an expensive appendage to the State department 
of Agriculture, on the other its influence is not very great ; 166 
students in dight years, only 79, or less than half^ of whom were 
Belgian, cannot be considered a very brilliant commencement 
for a State College in a nation of fanners. The paucity of 
students cannot be attributed to the expensiveness of the college ; 


* Aeeordiag to M. Lederc, landed property in Belgium is taxed by the 
Govemmeat, the prodnce, and the parish. The basis of this taxation is the rate- 
able value as by the snrv^or, and is generally 25 per cent less than the 
annual value. The Government taxes vary a little in difEbrent parts of the county, 
the average amount being 6js per cent. (6l I4s. per lOOZ.) of the rateable valje. 
The provincial taxes amount on the average to 15 per cent, of those paid to the 
Government^ while the parochial taxes vary from ^ to 50 per cent, of that amount* 
There are no special faxes on the land for the support of the poor. In addition 
the i^rmer pays personal taxes to the State, the province, and the paridi. The 
roads, bribes, &c., are kept in repair by the States or by the provinces or com- 
munes which have constructed them. The cost of thdr maintenance is defrayed 
oat of the ordinary funds, no special tax being levied for the puipose. In the 
ease of communal road% when the ordinary resonrces are insumcient, each rate- 
payer must contribute either in Mnd or by an equivalent payment in moxiey. 
payment in kind includes one or two days* work to be furnished by each head of a 
according to ins importance, and two days* work for each hoiSe or beast of 
burden. ^ 
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for « internal students” (boarders) pay only 28/. per annum, and 
** externals” only 12/. Then the fact that so small a proportion 
of students take their diploma seems to lend probability to the 
assertion made to us that when a man finds that he can make 
nothing good of a lad he sends him to Gembloux ! The reproach 
is not to Gembloux, but to the practice of trying to make an 
**Ingenieur Agricole” of the ‘‘fool of the family.” 

5. Large Farms versus Small Holdings , — The question which 
we hare now to consider is usually asked thus : — Is a national 
system of large farms or a national system of small farms best 
for a country? Our reply to that question would be one with 
which we became only too familiar in Belgium, — “ That 
depends.” It depends, of course, upon the condition and re- 
quirements of the country. In the case of the two countries 
which first suggest themselves — ^Belgium and Ireland — ^it is pro- 
bable, at the present moment, that what is best for one is worst 
for the other. At the outset, therefore, it is necessary to ascer- 
tmi precisely what is really the problem to be solved. Is it^-— 
tmder which system is most food produced per acre ; or, unite 
which system is the most surplm food produced per acre or, 
wMch system is the best as an mnployer of laboi^; or, under 
what circumstances is either one or the other most conducive to 
national prosperity ? 

Almmit every Belgian is a firm believer in the superioriiy of 
la petite culture as a national system ; but his arguments are 
generally based on considerations w'hich are more aesthetic than 
economic, and his facts are derived from a comparison of, say, 
the Pays de Waes with the Polders. Such a comparison, even, 
seems to us illogical ; as the districts compared differ so widely 
in soil that there is no analogy between them. For instance, 
in the Pays de Waes a farmer can reckon upon getting a 
good crop of turnips by sowing after harvest ; but in the Polders 
it is often very difficult to grow turnips at all. As for the poetry, 
the “ coquetterie,” and the other aesthetical attributes of, la 
petite culture^ so much admired by some writers, they ought not 
to be imported into the stem region of Political Economy. 

* Our observations with regard to the production of food led us 
to believe that, cceteris paribus, the larger forms yield a relatively 
larger produce. In Flanders, farms of 20 acres are generally 
better done than those of 5 or 10 ; and forms of 50 acres better 
than those ol 20, At the “ Conconrs de Fermes ” held this year 
(1869) by the Agricultural Society of East Flanders (the province 
of la petite culture, par excellence), the first prize was awarded to 
a form of 105 acres, situated in the Pays de Waes, and surrounded 
by the best types of la p^tte culture. The second prize was 
awarded to a farm of 62J acres ; hut it should be stated that 
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special prizes were awarded] to farms of less than 35 acres in 
extent The first and second prize farms no doubt produced 
larger crops than any of the smaller farms in their neighbourhood, 
and the pme thing is noticeable in every district We venture 
to mention the farm of M. Dumont^ of Chassart, comprising 
1500 acres, and that of M. Van Vinkeroy, of Hasseli^ measuring 
500 acres, as indubitable instances of the superiority of the large 
farming in both the loamy and the sandy region. In Belgium 
very many large farmers are very bad ones, but, as a mie, the 
smaller farmers in their immediate neighbourhood are still worse. 
Of course there are exceptions. Small farmers generally try to 
do too much, and this peculiarity has led to the prevalent opinion 
" that it is possible, under a small-farm system, to produce larger 
crops and to keep more stock than on large farms. They sow 
and plant every crop too thickly, and require double duty from 
land and stock. English farmers will be able to judge for them- 
selves, from what we have described, of the relative amount of 
food consumed by cattle and sheep per head in Belgium and in 
England, and of the value of the animals in each case when sold 
to the butcher. The fact is, that the petit cuUivateur keeps as 
many cows as he can for the sake *of their manure and their 
butter ; hut he not unfrequently half-starves them, although he 
uses as their food all his own grain-crops except wheat.. As they 
say in Staffordshire, **If you want more m3k sell a cowl 
Eventually the cow is sold to the larger farmers, and fay them 
made into beef. Practically, la petite adture in Belgium pro- 
duces no meat but pork. Fortunately the small &rmers consume- 
none. That landlords are advocates of the sioasll-farm system is^ 
but natural, because a large number of small holdings tends to* 
raise rents. High rents and low wages are the predominant 
feature of la petite culture, — ^features which in England wmild 
l^.qonsiderod anything but commendable. In large-farm 
as we have shown, rents are relatively lower and ws^es higher. 

The large ! farms yield the most surplus food, p^y tecause 
their gross produce is more than that of the small ones, but more 
particularly because they give employment, in proportion, to a 
much smaller number of people, owit^ to the more extensive 
use of machinery. Whi<^ system is most , conducive to the 
national prosperity of Belgium ? The reply is, obviously, the 
large-farm system, because it sets free a iaige numb^ of people 
for employment in other industries, the expamion of which 
seems to be entirely dependant on the supply of labour. When 
a railway is opened in a new district in the Walloon country, 
what is the effect? A man can travel in Belgium 100 miles for 
half-a-crown, so the agricultural labourers go to the manufacturing 

* f Jounial Bojal Agricultural Society/ 2nd Series, vol. v. p., 271. 

VOID. VI.— s. s. a 
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districts ill searcli of work, and get it: and in tiaree months fhe 
rate of wages in the newly opened district will have risen 20 
per cent This is not the case in the northern part of Flanders, 
for there yon can hardly induce a man to leave his native commune. 
The consequence is that there one sees a dense agricultural popu- 
larion, lowwages, and poor living ; and nearly the whole produce 
of the soil is consumed by those who are employed in obtaining it 
Of course, if the only employment for a large mass of the popu- 
lation is the cultivation of the land, a large-farm system is im- 
possible; but such a state of things is, in a civiliz^ country, a 
political and commercial disease. 

The most primitive condidon of a country is that in which 
the population is evenly distributed, where there are neither 
towns nor viils^, and where every family has to supply its 
own wants. Ihe most advanced omidition of a country is where 
the distributed popnlation is no more than sufficient to till the 
land^ a3ad the remaiader is coi^regated in centres of manufacture 
jsid In the latter we have division of labour, where 

dbe dllear. of the scnl feeds the man who clothes hi m, and so on 
]abyrin& of iat^ependeMywhh^ inform^ 
hf eivifiaatioii ; this condition musi be ccheristot wi& a syMun 
oflaigefiorma 

The small-^m system of Fiaaders, on the contrary, necessi- 
fates the employnient of a large number of pwple on a relatively 
small area^ and consequently at very low wages. We have 
endeavonrcri to show that this fact retards the natural inctease in 
the peoqpmty of the country ; and this consideiation has, in fact, 
bent brooght home to some of the more instructed men in 
Belgium. M, Jacqitemjns, President of the Agricultural Society 
of MSI Flanders, in speaking .of the relatively large amount of 
manual labour required on their small-fann system, says Twenty 
years ago this was its great merit, now it is its great defect.” * 
This is because manufacturing industries and public works now 
require a constantly increasing number of workmen at higher 
wages than those of an agricultural labourer ; and while tMs 
increase in his income benefits the individual, the result of 
work is a benefit to the nation. The authorities of the State 
Agricultural College at Gembloux have also stated in their 
‘ Bulletin,’ p, 191, that “ under equal ccmditions large farms have 
over small ones all the advantages which manufacturers on a 
large possess over those on a small scale.’’ 

The inherent proclivities of difierent mces should not, 
however, be forgotten. The Flemish, for instance, are naturally 

* M. Leclere observes that ♦•labour in tbe rural districts of Belgium is 
hecotmng more and more scarce, owing to tbe great development of manufactures. 
The insuflSoieney of labour is compensated for by tbe use of machines.” This is 
obviously impossible on small ikrms. 
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devoted to agricultural pursuits, and they will make enormous 
sacrifices in order to buy a piece of land. They are very 
industrious when workix^ for themselves ; but otherwise their 
labour is dear even at the low price they get paid for it There- 
fore, under a small-farm system, a certain amount of force is 
utilised which would otherwise have been wasted. The Walloons 
are entirely different; diey are more energetic, and do more 
justice to their employers ; then they get better wage% live veiy 
much better, and have neither the hoarding propensity nor the 
land-mania so characteristic of the Flemish. 

. Although we have endeavoured to show that small farming, 
as a national system, is not desirable in a manufacturing country 
like Belgium, we are fiir from saying that there shoidd be no 
small farms. Such an opinion would be equivalent to saying 
tlat because it is not desirable that every soldier should be an 
officer, therefore there should be no officers. La petite adhtre 
of Belgium is favoured by the provisions of the Code Napoleon 
with respect to the inheritance of property; and we imagine 
that the tendency of those provisions must be to gradually extend 
the system of small farms, and to diminish die average size of 
the holdings.* This tendency seems to us directly opposed to an 
increase in the material prosperity of the country. 

, 6.. Landtenure mtd TemrdrrigM . — ^In every part B€%iin% 
except the Pays de Waes, land is held under a system of ishoarl 
leases. The customary maximum duration of a lease is & years, 
but either landlord or tenant can terminate zt at the exul 3 or 


6 years by giving 6 months^ notice. Occa£±Q»lly one meets 
with a large &rm held under an 18 yesus^ lease. The date of 
entiy varies horn October 1st to May Igtib in different parts 
of Bel^um, and the covemnts a3ad customs are so varishfo 
llint it is imposmble to describe them in detail. Not o^y we 
customs different in adjoining provinces, bat in mqr me 
prevince balf-a^ozen descriptions ^ agricultural be 

found. Many dT these customs vary with &e dated 
refer particuMy to what the incoming fa]:;mer is la be aMawed 
to do previous to his entry, ax^ what the fioxnar my 

do after the expiration of his bsnanoy. But ^ ^ preseoal and 
future tenants seldom possem mmik xi|u^d gooawkl^ &esb 
customs not unfrequendy Idd to some 

landlords have acquired tenant in 

cTop^ which he has soi^ m ^ uiiGOiiieadi^ and so 


% Bdgtei tesds to he&m» 

warn dMML tlis( it of ffie ^ 

^ of tho berease of the pablio riches. . 

dp sd^^tdred fortaaed m loami&einxm and eoia- 
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foT£b; and lihe incoming tenant pays the outgoing one for 
performing those operations which he previously was obliged to 
do himself before the commencement of his tenancy. Then, at 
the expiration of his lease, the new tenant, according to cove- 
nant, is obliged to leave the farm as he found it ; that is to say, 
to l^ve the landlord an equivalent of those crops which had 
been presented to him at the commencement of his tenancy.. 
With regard to straw and manure the customs also vary ; in 
some districts the farmer is obliged to leave in the bam and the 
midden all the straw and manure of the last year of his tenancy 
— these being in those cases the property of the landlord ; in 
other districts, where they are the property of the tenant, ikey 
are paid for by Ms successor according to a valuation made by 
two experts* This leads us to the subject of tenant-right — 
phrase which in Belgium is understood to mean a payment for 
unexhausted manures. In Flanders an incoming farmer buys 
everything dtat is not moveable of his predecessor, the growing 
crOj^ the manure applied to them, the unexhausted manure 
to the previous crop, and for work done since the 
previous harvest He also buys all the hedge-row wood^ if not 
more dian 6 years old ; but if above that the ontgoii^ 
farmer cuts and sells it in the ordinaxy way. These valuations 
are generally made by e^rts, and the money must ]be pMd 
before the incoming tenant can take possession. Genei^y 
anpeaking, farmyard manure is valued at a higher Bgure than 
]&^;lish farmers would like to buy it at, considering the food 
given to the beasts.^ It is thought to leave from one-third to 
one-half afrer potatoes, and one-third after wheats if what they 
consider a full dressing has been given, otherwise only an 
equivalent proportion of those residues is allowed for* Liquid 
manure is omsidered exhausted by one crop, and no allowance 
is made for cake, whether used directly as manure (rape-cake), 
or for feeding. Guano is considered to leave one-fourth of its 
value behind. In most parts of the Polders lime is curionsly 
estimated. Supposing it to consist of 21 parts, it is estima^ 
that 16 remain ^ter die first crop, 10 after the second, 6 after 
the third, 3 after the fourth, and 1 Mter the fifth. Drainage li^d 
been done by the proprietor in the few cases whem we found 
that it had been carried out ; this was on firms held by their 
owners. Buildings are erected by the landlord and kept in 
repair by the tenant 

In the Pays de Waes there is a very curious state of things. 
The farmhouses, with a small piece of ground, just enough for 


* Tbe most gesml estimate of mamzre out of the groond is 1 cezitiiae per 
vlueh m oar mmj voM he about 8a per ton. 
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outbuildings, and perhaps a little paddock, belong almost 
invariably to the occupiers. The land belongs to a multitude 
of small proprietors, who are very often tradesmen in the 
villages. A farmer of 7 or 8 acres frequently has 3 or 4 land* 
lords ; indeed almost every field belongs to a difierent person. 
There are no l^ses in this district ; but the land is let from year 
to year, commencing on October 1st, and the tenancy absolutely 
ends that day twelve months. It is easy to see what a condition 
of things this brings about. Suppose that a farmer of 10 acres 
has 5 landlords ; they will not impossibly be a tailor, a shoe* 
maker, a grocer, a draper, and a lawyer, all living in a neigh- 
bouring town or village. The farmer is obliged to buy boots of 
one, clothes of another, and so on, or his tenancy will not be 
continued after the end of next September. On the last day of 
that month he will get the notice to quit on the following 
morning. Another danger is that a neighbour may go to one or 
more of his landlords, and offer more rent for a part of his farm. 
In any case he receives his tenant-right, namely one-half the 
value of the manure used for the last crop, and a fixed sum of 
about 6s. 8d. per acre for manure applied the two previous years. 
The farmer cannot, it is true, be turned out of ms own house, 
and he has, probably, so many landlords that he will be able to 
get on for a year without the piece of land which he has been 
forced to quit, and, if he has been outbid, at the end of the yem- 
he will retaliate ; then it is very likely that he may have heard 
of the approaching event, and provided himself with another 
field at &e expense of his despoiler or some other neighbour. 
But under any circumstances the ' system is entirely vidious. ^ 
Fortunately the district in which this practice occurs is very 
limited, and as tradesmen-landlords die the property is bought 
by farmers at fabulous prices, quite out of proportion to &e 
Tent-valae. „ 

So great is the demand for land in the of 

Belgium that the money-value of the fee-simple ,hUsi calcu- 
lated to increase 3 per cent, per annum ; airf it is h> he a 
fact that for the last 10 years the increase^ on ihe average has 
been at that ratio, so that land is fiiere wortibi 30 per mdre 
than it was 10 years ago, *Pie chief flos incfbase in 

value seems to be that land is file <Hfiy secmty which farmers 
. will invest their xnonqjf J r , - 

The transfer of la^ Is' by m proceeding ^ m 

Belgium, for fiie Goveimmnl ^saige 7 per cent, on flbe 

purchase moiiOy fqr registrs^n and the purch^r 

pays the notary 1 ^ co^eyaiai^. The, vsertfor^s 

come to more per cent for notary's advertise , 
*^p6s^jer’** in Beldam 
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stamped. In tlie case of sale bj auction the vendor’s expenses 
are necessarily increased.* After a deed has been registered. 
Its validity cannot be questioned. 

A^^cultuxal interests receive a large share of the attention of 
tbe Govemineiit. One department of the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior^ under the control of a Director-General, has for its function 
the care of agriculture and industries. There is a sub-depart- 
xnent for agriculture, presided over by a Director, which has its 
executive officers and Provincial Councils in every province of 
the kingdom, the ruling authority being the Superior Council 
of Agriculture, of which the Director of the Department is the 
Secretary. Thus any matter requiring the attention of the 
Government is brought by the burgomaster of the village before 
the Committee of the District, by whom it is laid before the 
Provincial Council, and similarly sent up to the fountain-head — 
the Superior Council of Agriculture, the Secretary of which has 
the chief executive power on behalf of the Government Al- 
though there is necessarily some amount of routine involved in 
audh proceedings, there can be no dcmbt that the Government 
hy those means holds the detailed parts of the organisa^^m Jp 
more efficient control than it could by a dlisiect system oCnornmn- 
nieation wiffi the various borgomastem. . 

We have in the foregoing pages attempted to pindbrm the task 
which the Cbundl of tike So^ty assigned to ns — to give a 
fair description of the aalmiQrt fealiifes of the long-&ined Bidgiam 
That our Beport will disappoint the admirers of 
^ vll fel$k .adhbw we must expect hut we hope ihey will feel that 
flwSr is due to the mture of the subject 

PoersCBIFr. — Since this Keport has been in type, I have read 
M. de Laveleye’s paper on ‘‘The Land System of l^lgium and 
Holland,” which has just been published by ihe Cobden Club in 
a volume entitled * ^sterns of Land Tenure in various Countries.’ 
So far as regards tte systems of land-tenure and land-transfer, 
there is no essential difierence between the statements in M. de 
Lai'eleye’s essay and those in the foregoing pages. — M. L . 

* M. Leclere n^es the following statement:— ** The eonreyance of 
eneotmtexs no serious obstacles. It is made hy an aaihentie aeS, done is the 
presents of a notary (a public ofScer ap^inted by the KmgX whkli Is aflerwardis 
submitted to the formality of registration in a spedal Instituted by the 
Cove mment T he expens^ of mTe generadiy amount to 10 per cent, of the value 
of the property. The registration-fees absorb about 6j per cents; the surplus 
represeuts the expenses of advertisements, bill-posting, dee^, and paymmit of 

notary. ^These expenses are pmd by the vendor. The purchaser pays in 
addition to the notary a sum amounting to 1 per cent, of the value of the property 
iee the oSuM sooci]^ of the purchase-money/* 
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II . — Farm Zai^mrerj, their Frimdly Societies^ and the Poor 
Law . By tbe Rev. J. Y. Strattok, Rector of Ditton, Kent. 

The following article will treat of the means of improving the 
condition of the agricultural classes of this country, by the 
development of trustworthy insurances suited to their requirements. 
It will be necessaiy to our purpose to consider the bearing of the 
Poor Law, and the infiuences exerted by it in dinunisfaing and 
retarding efforts which might be inade by farm labourers to 
attain a position superior to that now commonly occupied by 
them, and alterations will be suggested in the mode of a^rding 
relief and collecting the rate, by ^e adoption of which labourers 
who now on their view of the rate commonly waste their suiplus 
wages in societies, miscalled benefit clubs, may be induced and 
encouraged either to improve and reform their societies, or to 
forsake them and join better. 

Burial societies, their cost and management, will form no 
part of onr subject. A Commission of Enquiry can alone deal 
satisfactorily with them, and there is sufficient in the state of 
these societies to render enquiry under a Royal Commission 
desirable, even if there were no other classes of industrial 
insurance than burial societies in need of attention.^ Neidier 
shall we deal with the state of the ffriendly societies of ffbe 
superior artisan and labourer, who commonly seek snob splice, 
and protection as the Registrar-General is able to afford them; 
The memlmrs of these institutions have for many years struggled 
hard to obtain a provision for their need, such ^ the friendly 
society offers, and now that mmj difficulties, among which want 
of money is not to be reckoned, have been overcome, they will 
find their task less axduous th^ hitherto. That wRI 
succeed in the long run in seeming an independent % 

insurances best adapted to their wants is not so 
of uncertainty as a question of time. > * i v 

No such hopeful prospect, hbwever, is in store whose 

insurances demand our special attentioii, and whnsb is east i 
within the verge of pauperism. In efsAet 40 aSMicsstent 
construction and cost, the mamigefoeut ’ 
hm^t societies, lefemice must 
we are glad that at leng^ 

'bearing of the Poor' IDaSfr 

* The on Ifoww aaidl'^ 

^OosmsGaoeerB was ^^eela% Mewa to w m veaeat 

as ; 

exhsssffyety dealt .wiffi k tbs ' 
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The last report* of the Commis^on oji the employment of 
children, young persons, and women in agriculture, recom- 
mends furSier investigatioa An important consideration, which 
underlies the whole question of the insurances of the rural poor, 
is that their wages shall be sufficient to enable them to save*t 
The variation in the rate of wages is a question into which we need 
not enter further than to nodce that it varies with the price of food 
and fuel, house and garden rents, and the pernicious custom of part 
payment in drink or the produce of the farm, and also the means 
of the farmer. But the point in connection with the wages to 
which we shall draw attention is one which appears to have 
escaped the notice of the Commissioners. There is no difficulty 
in proving ihat^ wherever farm labourers form and maintain 
benefit societies of the common order, their wages are sufficient 
to secure to them over and above their present maintenance an 
independency provided only they had the means of safe in- 
surances, and would turn them to a right account It is, we 
^mit, m independence of an humble kind, but still sufficient 
^ raise those who gain it above pauperism, unless under extra- 
undinary pressure and trial, when help from the poor-rate may 
be honestlj claimed, and received without kicial or losoral 
degradation. And the effort to secure .such provision by self- 
help and prudbnt management would of itself infuse new life 
and energies into the English labourer. 

But while we claim on behalf of the rural poor some assist- 
ance, not .of a pecuniary kind, by which they may be aided m 
the dn^of securing provision for themselves in sickness and 
old agy alteratioiia of great importance are at the same time 
equally meA&i in the administration of relief, in order to stop 


♦ diffiHBidiies ia tbe way of forming sound benefit dnbs in tbe agricul- 
enltnral disWiela m notked libc Him. Edward Stanhope as involving (iiiter alia) 
the uncertain way in whkli hoards of guardians deal with the fact of a man 
belonging to a club ornot 

“ Some never recognise in gitiag relkf the fact of a man belonging to a club 
others do ta^e it into consideiatibn, and some refiise relief altogether. More often 
they are gmded by no fixed or umfonn rule/* 

Mr. Stanhope justly remarks: — 

“ It is most surprising that the question which yields to no other in importance 
— ^What is the best way of administering ont*door relief so as to g^ve encourage- 
ment to provident ^bits ? — ^is not only not answered by an authoritative interpre- 
tation of the principle which should govern such eases hut is actually left to be 
answered by each board of guardians for itself.” 

Upon this Mr. Stanhope proceeds to add hm opinion that further “ enquiry is 
imperadvely needed.” 

t this enquiry has brought out the fact that the earnings of the best 

class m agricultural labourers in jjermanent employ are now, genexwy speaking, 
such as to afibrd them the means of living, and maiwtaimng their fawiiiijag in 
decency and o0mtort/’~-Comm**s/o» . . . in AgHcnUure, 

Mr- Baiiey in his valuable ^say on the Agricnltural Labourer,” had 

pmioariy come to the same conclusion. The exceptions, however, to the are 
admtUsd to be nnmeroos. 
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tke demoralising habits of improvidence and waste which it 
does at present encourage among the rural poor.* It is simply 
hopeless to work for any permanent material improvement in 
the social condition of ihe agricultural labourer so long as he 
considers the poor-rate to be his rent-charge in lieu of the 
portion of soil which he culdvat^ for anoAer, and in part 
payment for his labour. It is not possible either to improve their 
benefit, societies to any great extent or to induce labourers in 
any considerable number to join safe and well managed friendly 
societies, so long as the vicious notion is not eiadicated from 
their minds that the provision of a pauper is one which they 
must on no account forfeit by any effort on their part to obtain 
support for themselves. 

In attempting to improve the position of those who dwell in 
the debatable land wherein independence ends, and pauperism 
begins, we must endeavour to call forth their own exertions 
if we would succeed in emancipating them from the abject 
serfdom of the Poor Law, and put them in the way of securing 


* The folioving extracts are fn>m the report of the Commission in Agri- 
culture 


There can be no doubt,*’ says Mr. P. A. Norman, Assistant-Commissioner, 

but that the Poor Iiaw has a direct tendency to weaken those feelings of self- 
reliance and inde]^ndence among the labouring class on the development of wldeii 
<}iiaUties fee amelioration of that class must necessarily depend.” 

The following is , of intepes|; — 

** The great and eSTectnal bar to fee formation of habits of vadepeadmse is the 
existence of a poor law. Why should a lahonrer provide against sickness and old 
age when he has no Interest in so doing ? If by fee age of 65 he is able to cease 
work and purchase an annuity of 2s. 6d. a we^mxtil death, the guardians, very 
properly, give him nothing. If he has lived i^Iy and sav^ notlun^ fee board 
give him 2s. 6d, a week. Out-of-door relief is a direct premium on improvidenoe. 
No class in fee community spends so much In proportion to income on perse^ 
gratification as fee average labourer. He supports all fee beer and 
houses. . . The low condition of the labourer, whefeer in respect of wi^ h^itd. 
external dreumstane^ or of mental or ^iritualenUghtenment, is ascziWte to^ 
Pdor Law. The first step for his elevation must he its gradual repeat l.haveheen 
an active member of fee board of guardians for twen^ yeax^-^ 'anaigislrate fiir 
eighteen.” (From evidence of the Kev. Preb. Wilkinson.) 

Air, O. Culley, Assistant-Commissioner, writes thus!— ' 

The influence adverse to fee fostering of provident hsMs Is present ad- 
ministration of fee poor law, and especially fee lax aaad tmeettalaa manner m 
out-door relief is given." ♦ 

The evidence and remarks of fee ate m i^ieeial 

interest. (See Reports and Appendix ' 

Sir StafFori Northcote, fee Presidmit feb Bdesee OoegcM rdeentiy 

held at Bnshd, spoke as fdUoWiS:-^' ' 

** Two things only were necessary. fee Ifec^’s stanM 

of life : and, secondly, you must cl^ ewagjr grre Mm feir play in 

stnving after it . . . Make fee: will be in pi^Sper- . 

tion to his work« mad effect Bdl fee dMenlnginfinenre^ 

Poor LawmnstbecoMM^ei. 

whifewesBOBonrefefelfefedfellmpreBetet mfemded; 

, hstproM eofeiges, garden Ms iduM and 

sn he . , . „ . ; ^ ^ ~ 
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their indapendence by habits of self-reliance, and making good 
use of the opportunities afforded them. 

With these remarks, we shall describe the farm labourer as he 
is in fairly wage-paid districts, and see what may be done in 
order to render the bearing of the P^r Law conducive to 

g ’ovident habits instead of being subversive of them. We shall, 
en, examine one or two of his benefit societies, whether 
formed and managed for him or by him \ and it will be our 
duty again to' urge the advantages which a system^ of in- 
surances under Government supervision would place within his 

the education t of tiie farm labourer is commenc^ 
early, and diligently prosecuted in the fields, he will not l^m it 
well. It is, therefore, something more than a mere coincidence 
that necessity to help in earning his living enforces this law 
in nineteen families out of twenty. For this purpose the young 
labourer is firom school as soon as he can earn 4d» or fid. 

a day on the farm. He forgets all he has learned at school 
as fast as other boys do, and has few opportunities of doing 
more than just to regain what he was tought before ten years of 
age. As my specimen grows bigger, he is worth more money* 
He leaves home, and goes into service as a ^‘tnate,*’ or, lad, to 
help the waggoner, whose wife tokes care of his clothes. He is 
speedily ambitious of all the distinctions of early manhood, ^d 
after passing through the half-dozen violent attachments which 
the matrons of Grumbleton denominate calf-love, he is seen 
some fine morning, before he is two-and-twenty, on his way from 
church with his bride, who is only seventeen. There is reason 
to hope that the blessings which the friends of the happy couple 
bestow upon them — and they can give them nothing more — will 
not be in vain, for they will have occasion for everything of the 
kind before long. If they cannot be accommodated under the 
roof of their parents, and wonderful are the contrivances made 
with this object in view, they locate themselves in a couple of 
rooms ready furnished in a noisy row of cottages. They hire 
the furniture of the broker, and, for a time, all goes on merrily. 
Work is plentiful. She is a managing girl, he is a hard-working 
lad ; and by the time there are a couple of children, they are in 
a cottage. One thing is a trouble, and jhat is the brokers bill. 
As that wary dealer saw opportunity, he would sell them some 
useful article of furniture which they had hitherto rented. 
Thus, by slow degrees, the bed they sleep on, the table, the 

* Seel pasQfl^, Friendly Societies verstis Beerhonse Clubs," by the vriter, 
r^emted m Appendix to ‘!The Eeport of the Gomnussion in Agricnltare,” p. 98, 
artSSS. Also published by , Hdgway, Piccadilly* 
t ' See “ life of a Farm Labourer," * Comhill Magarine/ 1864, by the Witer. 
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clxairs, and household dock, are in due time all their own. Still 
they have not bought cheaply, and, while they owed the broker 
a bill for furniture hire, had a cogent reason for not disputing 
his price list. 

The doctor’s bill proves a heavy item, but the doctor is kind, 
and will wait till ^ey can pay him ; he will have a tolerable 
test of his kindness, I fear. In addition is the monthly call of 
the bagman-clothier for a contribution for a dress nearly worn 
out^ but not nearly paid for ; also of the bagman-shoemaker for 
boots in the same predicament. So that what with the rent and 
fi: 2 ted outgoings, as well as incidental ones, the wife has looked 
trouble in the face, and trouble has returned the. gaze, and 
stamped upon her countenance a careworn expression before she 
is one-and-twenty. There is also another confinement ap- 
proaching, and this time there will be less difficulty in obtaining 
union relief, for the ice was broken on a former occasion, ^and 
if their case was good then, it is better now. In the meantime 
my specimen has joined his sick and benefit club. He bad 
heard of several which offered various advantages, but nothing 
so good, he thinks, as the Black Bear Club, and so thinks 
the landlord who manages the club, which holds its meetings 
every other Saturday night. The club shall be described in its 
place. It is sufficient here to state that its cost (not counting 
extraordinary charges, such as for more beer than that suppli^ 
under rules, the cost of regalia,” and of the club-day) a;verage 5 
9d. a week, which is hard upon 2/. a year. This sum my specimen 
does contrive to pay^ notwi^standing that the pinch of poverty is 
pretty, sharp upon him at fhe timei when his family comprises 
half a dozen little children, not one of, whom is strong enough to 
be worth 6rf. a day as a Mrambulating scarecrow on the fiirm,, . 

Time passes on, and me bo^s are worth money. The 
la4 works like a man for a shilling a day, and eats like 
The second, hardly ten years of age, is employed as sh^e|Nbcy, 
or else on the land at 6dL a day. 

The average weekly earnings and expenditure of the farnHy 
are much as follows- We take the rate of living h^'a ^aeighbonr*? 
hood where rents, fuel, and repairs run 
correspondingly higfi : — 


Jmme, 

Fa^er, avemge mges .. .. 

Mother, Mtto 

Eldest hoy (7 days a week) 

' -di|to 

fc<: : , \ , ' ' -t , ” 

, y ' f’.4] 



s* d. 

S 0 
..0 0 
16 jS 
.w ft 6 
.•20. 
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The balance of 3s. remains for the bagmen, and, save the 
mark, for clothing father, mother, and chil^en, for bedding, for 
accidents, and repairs not paid for by the landlord, and incidental 
expenditure which will arise and must be met The average of 
the wife’s earnings at light field work is given, though^ her 
earnings come in in such a manner that they can only be said to 
exercise a healthy disturbing influence upon the income. For 
every week in which she makes 65 . there are two when she 
earns nothing. Prudence, therefore, is necessary, and great 
economy to keep things together. Bat no man can count on a 
single day’s health. Those who undergo no harassing term of 
sickness are singularly happy, and ought to review mercies 
of preservation as not the least marks of the care of a good Pro- 
vidence over them* And so, as a rule, my specimen does ; he 
is much more in the habit of thinking with gratitude of the 
blessing of good health than is generally supposed. Still illness, 
or an accident, may come at any time ; and now take the other 
aide of the picture : — 

s. d. 

Father, ill and on the club 10 0 

Mother and boys average *• .. .. It 0 

From union : medical relief, and relief according to scale, vis., 
four children dependent at is. in flour * 4 0 

25 0 

Expenses as beiore, excepting that the club payment is 6 d., as 
be does not attend meetings, and, being ill, is not fined for 
absence. 

If his illness lasts more than three months, the sickness pay 
from his club is reduced to half ; but in this case the board of 
guardians will give him a money payment of 4s. in addition to 
its grant in food. 

Pass on half a dozen years, and examine my specimen again. 
The family are growing up ; two sons entirely off his hands, 
out at service, and conducting themselves on the approved 
system as their father before them; two daughters in domestic 
service, one boy at 1$, a week, and a girl still at school. 

His income averages 23s. a week, and the easier strain on his 
means is perceptible in the improved condition of the family and 
the home. They are out of debt at last, reject all overtures from 
bagmen, buy their things where they are known, and, lastly, 
keep a better table. As the remaining children quit the parents’ 
nest, and go forth to earn their own living, a lodger or two can 
be^ taken in and done for; so far as ability is concerned, they 
might begin to save money beyond the payment; always punc- 
tually made to the club. He mighty for instance, deposit a small 
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sum montUy in the Post Office Savings Bank ; or, better still, 
he might invest the same in securing an annuity at the Post 
Office, or by means of the large and trustworthy County Friendly 
Society, which would be glad to take him. Why does he not 
take one of these courses, each of which offers such an advantage 
to him as his forefathers never enjoyed ? His forefathers I — the 
utmost security for any little suin they scraped together was an 
old tea-cup in the cupboard, or the foot of an old stocking hid 
in the thatch, or, more perilous still, the custody of their master. 
Annuities and deposit accounts were impossibilities to them. 
Why then does not the labourer avail himself of his opportunities 
and walk in one of the avenues to independence opened to his 
very door by a beneficent legislation ? He prefers to walk in no 
such ways, but in view of the provision of the poor-rate, refuses to 
save one farthing beyond that which he contracts with his club. 
He spends his money as he receives it, and for these reasons. With 
a sum in the Savings Bank he cannot claim relief from the rate. 
In case of need, the money must go, before the board will help 
him ; that is to say, in his opinion he would be saving money, 
not for himself, but for the ratepayers, the owners of the soil. 
And further, my specimen has a grievance, and that not a senti- 
mental one, on the subject of the rates. His landlord farms 
the rates he pays a composition in lieu of leaving the occupier 
to pay the rate as it becomes due. The composition is half the 
annual amount of the rates, or less if anything, and the amount 
paid by the landlord varies according to the numter of rates 
made in the course of the year, from 'Ss. to 4^. 6rf., according as 
there are two or three rates. For this the landlord charges him 
3d. a week in the rent, which Amounts to 13^., a year. No 
wonder that an intelligent cottager considers such an arrange- 
ment*' an Injustice for which he has no means of redress, excepting 
that of obtaining as much as he can from the funds of the 
Again, if the man was compelled to pay his share of the it 

became due, he would have one reason supplied Mm for limiting 

* The following is f5rom a local paper, dated October 38 > 

Poos-Bates.— In. Preston, 457 persons have been somnumed ikt 
of thie poor-rate laid in April last. About one-ludf of the siunanosses was aettfed 
out of court; in several cases the defaulters were excnsed on acoonnt of eai;^me 
poverty, arising from the depressed condition of the ootton trade; and in the rC- 
xnalning cases orders for immedia;^ payment were made;. It ^anspirel that in 
roany instances the ratepayers had entered into agreements with tifar landlords 
that the latter should pay the rates (24. or Bd. per week added to the rent on 

that account), and that the landlords had pocketed bot$i rents and rates, and lefr 
the tenant to bear the brunt of the law. On Monday, Mr. Stephenson, the assistant- 
overseer, intimated that every one of such landlords might be sued in the County 
Court for the recovery of the amount paid in lieu of rates- At the Borough 
^Revision Court, on Pnday, several persons lost their votes through similar dis- 
honest on the part of landlords, and, they also were advised to sue fbr the 
* recovery of ihe amounts paid as rates,’* 
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in the efihrt to mahe two rates in the year sufficient, and save 
the third, whereas he is now' utterly indiiSrerent whether there are 
two or half a dozen, so long as he can make good his claim for 
relief. Public opinion in his class is in favour of rate plunder, 
and the eflBbrt to reverse it by compelling all cottagers to pay 
their rates as they are made, and at the same time abolishing 
the injustice practised by unscrupulous owners of cottages as 
above noticed, remains yet to be made. The same reason which 
deters him from saving money holds good in the case of his 
providing himself with an annuity. Why should he save the 
parish from paying half a crown a week for his support when 
the process will interfere with the expenditure which he 
allows himself as his children become able to find a home of 
their own? 

We will now trace his life another stage. The infirmities of 
age b^in to afiect him, and recourse is had to the funds of the 
c^b. As he grows older, he does not grow stronger, and at 
length he must be got rid of, or he will break up the club. The 
day of the annual election of the members anbrds the oppor- 
tunity, and he is passed over. Old-age pay at 2is. 6dL a tfech, 
minus the weekly contribution of 6d,, would not be gr^ily 
grudged him by the members, but the consideration tmtt the 
board of guardians will allow him half a crOWn without ^y 
deduction, and that the rate can bear such a payment much 
easier than the funds of the Black Bear, settles the point against 
his being suffered to remain among the members. And thus, 
after having paid to the funds of his society a sum in hard cash, 
not computing interest, little short of 100?., he is turned adrift 
in his old age. He is, however, somewhat consoled by being 
reminded that he paid as the squire pays insurance, against loss 
by fire, an insurance which would cover such loss. He has had 
his pennyworth for his peimy. He has been blessed with 
wonderful health, and did not ffierefore require much assistance 
from the fund. He must not therefore complain. Nor does he , 
complain, but bears the severance with patience. An invi- 
tation gratis to the festival dinner he accepts, and is thence- 
forward parted from association with mine host of the Black 
Bear, and the fortnightly meeting of his old friends and fellow- 
labourers. One enquiry he makes relating to burial money, a 
Sum of 87. being included in his insurance, and, a fine joke they 
make at the notion of the merry old fellow wanting money ** to 
prepare his funeral,” 

By and bye the ** Homus ultima ” — the workhouse — opens its 
doors to receive him and his wife. Home and its little comforts, 
which become necessaries of life to the aged, must be given up j 
the goods and chattels are divided among his sons and daughters, 
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who are only too glad to get all they can, and could not help the 
parents much, even if they recognised the duty of so doing, 
haying children and cares of their own. Once in the union, he 
parts from his wife, to meet her but for a short half-hour in each 
week of the brief term remaining to them before they turn “ to 
the unremembered and unremembering dust/’ She soon pines 
away of no disease in particular, and he remains a desolate old 
man^ so far as desolation consists in the destruction of home and 
family associations and sympathies, and the want of every human 
kindness, but the conventional kindness contracted for and paid 
by the poor-rate. His associates in the old men’s ward by day, 
his companions in the old men’s ward by night, in all the 
feebleness and with something of the petulance and peevishness 
of the aged, are (with one or two exceptions men whom he 
never would have been, from a feeling of self-respect, familiar 
with so long as he could help it, men some of whom have eaten 
their Christmas dinners in the gaol, in their time, and say they 
enjoyed them more than in the workhouse. His relations seldom 
go near the old man, and he can no longer walk over to the scene 
of his home, and he waits with such patience and resignation as 
religion and experience have combined to teach him till the 
jest of the club day becomes sober truth, for the parish has to 
pay for the funeral after all. 

Now that man had Ihe intelligence, the industry, and the will, 
which would have secured him independence and a home in his 
old age. But he had no £sdr chance. In addition to the ancient 
difficulty of earning such provision by the sweat of his brow, 
he fell under the modern contrivance of a law which uninten- 
tionally, but yet with deadly certainty, hindered his making 
the effort He had the natural wish for the friendship and 
help of his neighbours, and the desire to reciprocate 
kindness, and the friendly society secured these advanta^^; 
further than this, and reaching to permanent 
the society must not, in his, opinion go, unless he would 
jeopardise his presumed right to a share of the poor-rate. 
His society exacted the cost of his independence, so for as money 
goes, and the natural and unavoidable consequence was his 
gradual fall in social position, till he beh^e a permanent 
pauper. Under auspicious legislation the^ man mighi nave saved 
not only himself, but, by exam^e and from 

such a fate. But haying ho eheohragement 


a of of paupers in union 

ipklauses mexnt^rs of benefit 

^00 ^ : IMft 401 & “Mneqaent enquiry eUdted 

per cent, of .the of male 
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from legislation, but tbe fear instead that his earnings would 
benefit, not himself and family, but the ratepayers, he consents 
to cross over the frontier-line, and at last to abide under the cold 
shade and desolating sway of the Poor Law. 

Xhere are many thousands of honest and respectable farm 
labourers in this country who are in a similar condition, and 
‘whose prospects are the ultimate provision from the rate; the 
effort to save these men from the degradation to which they 
submit themselves is yet to be made. 

There is another class, and that a numerous and costly one, to 
be taken into account, the members of which recruit the gaol as 
well as the workhouse. As young men they were disobedient 
sons, idle and disreputable, ^ whom no farmer would employ 
unless under compulsion. My specimen of this class is the son 
of a pilfering sire, his mother a slattern and a scold ; his 
earliest recollections, probably, are of his father coming home 
drunk on a Sunday afternoon and finding him and his brothers 
and sisters crying for food, and beating his mother, for which 
ike Was sent to prison, wHIe the wife and family found refuge in 
the union. In the union (he remembers it as one of the horrors 
of the place) they forced him to learn to read, and hence his 
hatred of learning. He will never work if he can help it, and 
calls himself a bricklayer’s labourer. . Now and ihen I see him 
on the farm, as an additional hand, when there lis nobody better 
to be had, or as ostlfer at the puWic-house. He is out at 
out of victuals, and generally out of work. He joxfis a 
house club, held at a l^er-shop in the wood, which offers unlisua! 
facilities for him and other choice spirits like him, inasmuch as 
it is secluded and not often troubled by the police. He drinks 
his fuQ share of the beer supplied in the way of fines for absence 
from the matings and for oaths unawares let slip during the 
business horns of ihe club, which at a pint an oa& supplies a 
good deal of beer. He has a turn on the treadmill, after a little 
preparatory training in the winter at the union, where he refused 
to break stones or pick oakum, and came within the definition 
of a refractory pauper. He manages to pick up a wife, a girl 
who insisted “ on going out,” i.e, leaving the union at the fair- 
time in a neighbouring town, md is married at one-and-twenty 
at the register office. She ends the honeymoon with a confine- 
men^ and has parish doctor and nurse, and within six months of 
matrimony you may see her a wretched, half-starved, and ragged 
woman, with a black eye, and a puny child, which cries pit^iisly 
and unceasingly. He has the common luck of idle men, an 
accident, which gives him a right to the sick-fund of his club. He 
applies for union relief, and then discovers that instead of receiv- 
ixtg as large a share of ** his rights ” as a former companion, who 
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iad been turned out of the club for cheating, he obtains only 
half, and that not in cash, but in flour. My specimen therefore 
considers himself an ill*-used man, and as the stewards of the 
club stop his pay before he considers himself well, he thence- 
forward takes up his parable against self-help and benefit societies, 
and in the long run will have cost the ratepayers a little fortune 
in maintaining him and his family. When he comes per- 
manently into the house, he has the same care and attention as 
the most respectable poor man in it, who, indeed, occupies the 
next bed in the ward in which my specimen sleeps. 

Placed between the two classes of which these are the repre- 
sentative men, and influenced by the example of each for good 
and evil in turn, k the mass of lhe*farm labourers of this country. 
Something surely might be done to encourage the good and 
repress the evil, not by destroying the Poor Law, as some earnest 
reformers * think possible, but by judicious and careful altera- 
tions in the mode of dealing with applicants for relief ; and we 
venture to call attention to the points in which reform should be 
attempted, before discussing the treatment of applicants for poor- 
relief who belong to benefit societies. And, first, with regard to 
the treatment of idle and vicious able-bodied paupers. There is 
at present no provision in our unions adequate to theit deserts. 
The system of administration is weak, and fails when'applied 
to them. The cost of their maintenance and clothing should 
be exacted from the male pauper of this class- We have 
labour tests, useful in some cases, useless in others, but no 
organisation which would secure to these encumbrances of the 
community the strict necessity of earning their bread. Retain- 
ing the power of dealing with refractory and disorderly paupers 
according to. the law, the guardians of the poor might be em- 
powered to draft able-bodied paupers of bad character &©in 
:smmg the inmates of their union, and send them for a 
an establishment where work was exacted in return for mstinte- 
aance.t One such establishment in each county would suffice 
for all the unions in it, and labour coutd be found, both 
indoors and out of doors, for its occupants, whb should ]be k^t 
there for not less than a month,, and receive .eufficient fow 
and clothing daring that provided that tibey earned 


* No one has attacked the Poor Law wHh aUoie heari^ ifood-will than Mr. Cor- 
rtmceruiemher for East Saiblk, wllo that It must 

, itot he amende, hat abolished- SsyS, Mr; ** through the ahso- 

lUte ^lure of the principle upon lirhich iii$ . ItHxe Vagrant laughs 

^ lt| 'die aged ana the sick are hot Ut fot and children are beyond, its 

-It Md a work lo do, aad H did SSUee that idme it is oh^Me. 

^s our agenwauxsthe the fdendly society, the schoolmaster, 

eon-^ avast work of le^shdicm lies before us, let no one doubt— 

.mimr ^ 

a.Uic adopted ia B^gium, p, . rr.— En. , ' . 
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and in all respects to be amenable to the law ass' at present iijr 
force. 

But in ihe case of those whose want arises not from their {wait 
but Jnisforttane, the care of the local board of guardians may 
properly be exercised with kindness, and even some indulgence, 
ofteuy be it remembered, shown by them at present on the worth- 
less as well as the deserving poor. There is a class of able- 
bodied paupers whose necessities arise not from their idleness or 
other vice, but their incapacity in districts where there is some- 
competition for farm labour to keep their employment It is one 
of the advantages of the system of local Ixiards that they can 
deal better in applying the principle of treating such applicants' 
than any other organisation, p*ast or present, in the relief of the 
poor. Taking care to avoid the rocks on which the old Poor 
t^w atruck and foundered, one of which was the contrivance of 
snppl^enting wages from the poor-rate,* there are many cases 
in, which ontHdoor relief might be afford^, to which, from a just 
fer M establishing a precedent liable to abuse, the guardiana 
refrise relief other man the house. 

It is further germane to the improvement of the pomr that a 
reform of the kw in points in which it is confessedly at. variance 
with laws designed by the Creator for the good of the; human, 
race should he made. The regulatidns which break np 
families, which separate husband and wife, parent and 
perpetuate greater evil than that inflicted on 
thus parted. Results of this unnatural law are pkmily ^ am 
sadly traceable in the brutality of husbands towards their 
wives and families, the relaxation of family ties, or in 
the mmatnxal coolness with which an only son will leave a 
widowed mother to end her days in the workhouse, and will 
refuse, unless compelled by the magistrates, to contribute one 
farthing of his ample wages towards her maintenance. It is true 
that the Act makes a distinction between able-bodied married 
people and couples infirm from age or otiber cause. With respect* 
to die former, if there is good reason why a man, crushed,,!^ 
adversity and not by vice, should desire the consolation df ltfeu 
wife, instead of being compelled to separate at the time wkai* 
mutual support is most strongly needed,; if it is trro, that the 

In some parts of England it Tras a common contrivance of the farmers tinder 
the former Poor Law to pay their labourers a fixed sum, and “make up ** by an 
additional grant from the rate, sufficient to support them and their families ; by 
which means the^ parson or vicar, who was rated on his titiies, and owners of 
property not agricultural, were compelled to pay part of the wages of the farm 
labourers, A noere^ abuse of this kind may raise a smile at the expense of the 
nitgpayers thus ‘nctiinised by the proceedings in vestiy of other days, but the evil 
a^i^ed on labourers in thus degrading them into paupers is no trifling matter, 

Its effects are Mt to this day* o ? , 
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anguish, of being parted is but keener in the female mind, then 
let us not continue, for the sake of a neat system of regulating 
the inmates of the union house, to augment the distress of the 
poor by mch forced separation. And with regard to the per- 
anissioB given to infirm married people to live together in the 
workhouse, let us ask how often is it complied with? There 
may be unions in which rooms are assigned to one or more such 
c<:mples,'and the Poor Law Board might be requested to name 
them. The schedule of such a return would not, we think, be a 
lengthy one. How can we look for moral and social ad- 
tancement among the poor so long as the Creator’s regulations 
for the comfort and happiness of mankind are thus invaded by 
those of the Poor Law r The mischief extends far beyond the 
immediate victims ; it affects the mass of the labourers by 
degrading in their eyes the bond of matrimony, and impairing the 
influences of family affection and of reciprocal duties. 

We will now turn to the benefit societies in common request 
among the rural poor, which almost succeed in keeping at a dis- 
tance from them large and well-managed certified societies, or 
trustworthy branches of the great societies, such as the Man- 
chester Unity and the Foresters, and which will continue to main- 
tain their ground till alterations in the mode of dispensing reKef 
from the rate are made. 


They are the sharing-out* or ** brummagem’^ clubs, wd . 
divide their funds at the end of the year among the members, 
after which they form anew, and thus conUnue from year to 
yean 

The sharing-out dub holds its meetings at the public-house, 
and is principally managed by the landlord, ** Sometimes/^ says 
Mr. Tidd Pratt, “the club is sdd with the good-will of 
hcfuse,** It is contrived to secure a “ connection^’ for die 
and al the same time to comprise the advantages of the 
society without abandoning the member^s claim .on me 'poor- 
rat^. All the members pay the same weekly conbdbutioia, which 
is settled on the following rough and ready calctflafioh. Om 
halfpenny a week from each member is to secure In a we^ 
for every sick member for a term of three br months 
the indifference to the [duration of the terin); 6d. for a for- 
tfaar like term, after .which, -^vid^ 'tW daito does not 
ifeSto re^dection, superaniitiiifi^ ' Where, wages 

:0k :high^ a week This wffl 



tmkaesh./ They have been, esiasated at 
Mr- feuad them in 3£eat to 

A ^ They appear, however, to , b^;W 

aodel^ee ibeir grounds \ \ ' . v. ; ; 

^ , ' ' w" 9. 
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125. a week in sickness, or lOs. with, say, SI. I)ttr3al money ; 

6s. „ half-pay, or 6s. if with hnrial money j 

, 2s. Sd. a week, old-age pay ; 

subject, liowever, to the deduction, in each case, of the weekly 
contribution of 6<f. In case of the death of a member, an addi- 
tional levy of Is. is made ; if a member’s wife dies, a levy of 6rf. ; 
if a child, 3dl Each member pays for a pint of beer at the 
fortnightly meeting, which he is welcome to come and drink if 
he likes ; if he does not, the club will drink it for himi On 
quarterly nights the amount spent by rule in beer is Gd, ; there 
is also something from fines (which should rather be called 
extra pay) for refusing to serve the office of steward, and which 
goes to the officiating steward. 

The cost of the club, always supposing that no extra pints of 


beer are drunk, is as follows : — 

5. d. 

At 6d a week, for the year •• 26 0 

' ' Expenses of the room, at 3d. (26 nieetings) .. ..6 6 

Extra expenses on quarterly nigbts .. 10 


Fixed contributions by rules .. 33 6 

Add for steward and other fines, say .. .. ..1 0 (very moderate) 

Levy lor deaths .. 10 


£1 15 6 

Something more must, in fairness, be added for cost of a flag 
or two, and a few ribbons and beer ; for, in truth, a member 
scarcely gets out of the business meeting for the pint, and our 
estimate of S(L a week for the current expenses of the club will 
not be found above the mark. The annual club day runs into a 
good deal of incidental expenditure but as it is the annual holiday 
of the villagers, which they would most likely have if there were 
no benefit societies in existence, we will not take the items into 
account in computing the cost, which is but little, if at all, below 
2Z. a year. The members are elected on the annual feast-day, 
and make a declaration that they are subject to no disorder or 
disease likely to cause them to fall on the sick-fund. If their 
declaration is untrue, such members are at once turned out of the 
club, and forfeit all that they have paid. There are many 
societies in which a medical certificate is required instead of a 
verbal declaration, and the cost of the certificate is Is* When 
the member is ill, he sends to the steward, and ‘‘declares. on the 
sick-fund,” Whereupon the steward visits him, and if satisfied 
that the illness is such as to incapacitate the member from work, 
he is at liberty to pay at the end of one week from the declara- 
tion 12s., less 6df., the weekly contribution. If the steward is 
not ^tisfied, he will have medical evidence, and lay the case 
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before the next meeting, when instructions will be given how to 
proceed. The custom is that the club is satisfied of the correct- 
ness of the claim if the board of guardians admit it and afford 
relief. It may be noted that the boards in its turn, attach 
importance tp the fact of a member being in receipt of sictness 
pay ; and in societies which give no allowance for anything but 
total and undisputed incapacity by reason of illness to do any 
work whatever,’^ the man who is too ill to earn his living, but 
not sufficiently ill to claim money from the sickness fund, may 
receive, and occasionally does receive, hard treatment from the 
board. The faulty system of espionage, which, as an adequate 
protection against imposition in sicimess, has been strangely 
overrated, is strictly enforced, and falls to the lot of the stewards, 
though all the members are expected to assist by giving informa- 
tion if need be. The rules are strict, and properly so, in the 
case of sickness : — “ No member receiving benefit from this club 
shall be allowed to walk more than three miles from home, with- 
out being fined I 5 . ; if found drunk, to be fined 1^. ; if found 
working or assisting in anything of the kind, or if he he out after 
seven o’clock in the evening, he shall be fined or excluded, as 
the majority of members at an ordinary meeting shall determine.*^ 
V The weekly contributions of the members are the same in 
amount. Objection has been persistently taken against the 
“ uniform contributions,’’ on the score of causing iosolvency; 
That it is unjust for a man of 45 to pay the same as a lad of ,18^. 
both entering at the same time, is beyond dispute^ But there is 
no great injustice in all members under the age of 30 years 
paying alike, and the vast majority of the memWs join on the 
younger side of 20 ; nor will the club admit new members if 
upwards of 35 years of age, , . 

There is but one instance within our knowledge in wMch 
contribution appears to be too low, and in that case iher^ a 

? iarantee in the shape of ample honorary ” contribdti6]&is, 
here is much in the notion of **all paying alike” which com- 
mends itself to the farm labourer ; all pay al&e, and all fare 
alike,” he will say; and if you inform him that equality and 
fairness in contributions can only be secui^ fey a! scale bf 
payments graduated according to age, the mm is pushed, but 
ttpt shaken in his belief of fair play* 

-Be the case as it may» the annual decdpn secures the means 
relieving the club of the man Who gr^t a burden 

his friends longer to suStaW The ihdutftrious and boniest 
man, who cannot tell the difference sickness and 

f^lAucmic ailments and mete d^empitude^” hut who knoWs that 
SI, must gc^ . In otdet to save &e leaky vessel from 
victim is tossed overbomd^ and faBb" 
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into the mouth of the Poor Law, from which he never has the 
good fortune to emerge with life. The grumbling and dishonest 
old man, who has fixed himself on the funds of the society, and 
compelshis friends to carrj him with a tenacity of hold like that 
of fhe Old Man of the Mountain, is shaken off, once and for all, 
on the club-day. ‘‘ They gave me two shillings and sent me my 
dmner, and the union might do all the rest, and was better 
able than they were.” Ihe poor-rate is, indeed, the virtual super- 
annuation fund of the farm labourers’ societies, and the annual 
election is the trap-door by which the member is transferred 
to the rate. 

We have, lastly, the genial feature of the holiday, vrhich is 
turned to account by the landlord, and other managers of the 
club. On Whit-Monday or Easter Monday the village is en- 
livened by flags and banners, and the sign of the Black Bear 
is entwined with garlands, and my specimens, good, bad, and 
indifferent, may be seen mastering in front of the inn in their 
Sunday clothes, with sashes and scarves, behind the band which 
is to play them ” to church. The strong box is carried by the 
tr^urer, and two or three wands and baubles, dignified .by 
the outlandish name of. regal^” ate distributed iuto custody 
of the stewards, and away &ey go to the church, where the vkiar 
says the prayers, and preaches an appropriate sermon. Far be it 
firom us to wish for one influence for good to be impaired Of 
removed, especially where the best and highest of all influmces 
is exerted, and our labourers brought within range of that power 
which has elevated unlettered men and women throughout the 
length and breadth of our land to a better knowledge than the 
scholar and the sage have always attained. Some shaft .from 
the quiver of divine truth may strike home, and the chance 
listener, who came merely as a part of the rustic pageant, may 
return in possession of something of more cmisequence to him 
than the provision of a sick and burial club. But inasmuch as 
the public act of worship is oftentimes regarded by the mansbg^s 
and members merely as a means of consolidating and strengtbeniii^ 
the position of the club, caution is needed in opening the churcbu 
for special service and sermon. And not only by the prostifr^ion 
of divine service, but by the attendance of the clergyman of the, 
parish, and other influential parishioners at the dinner, and by, 
tbexr siibscriptions, support is too commonly afforded which is in 
no ’sray merited. No society ought ever to be in want of a single^ 
sixpence from subscriptions, and, unless there is evidence of 
financial soundness and good management, encouragement of 
any kind should be refused. Where moral and pecuniary aid are 
given to a pauperising sharing-out club, evil is done, however 
excellmat tto intentions of those who bestow it. By entirely 
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-withdrawing support from such institutions, and encouraging 
and influencing labourers to form or join safe and solvent 
societies, the clergyman and squire may render valuable help to 
many of their poor and deserving neighbours.* 

The sharingHjut club, then, is the offspring of the beer-house 
and the union, and is nourished and maintained by those who, 
in the long run, whether landowners or labourers, have small 
^aose for congratulation. Diverted by the provisions of the 
Poot Law from attempts to save, where they can save, the 
labourers have thus resorted to the ingenious contrivance by 
which their presumed rights to relief are not brought into 
jeopardy, while, at the same time, all the advantages of social 
and kindly influences arising from friendly co-operation are pre- 
served to diem. The benefit society of the farm labourer is thus 
adapted to his requirements. Alter the conditions on which it 
is based, and he will soon begin to re-model, or else, if he cannot 
improve it, he will forsake it for a better. In order to make 
him begin, he must, whether willingly or not, be emancipated 
from the shackles of the Poor Law, and be taught to leave the 
pittance of the rate to his weaker brethren, whom no friendly 
society can take, and who are the .maimed, or lame, or blind, or 
otherwise infirm, and those who are starving in rags and squalid 
wretchedness in and about the towns and cities of this country* 
As an instance of what may he done by all classes in a twto- 
obial friendly society, attention may be called to the “Wmken 
Club,” which was formed in 1838; *‘thc object of it being not 
only to make provision for sick membem, for superannuated 
members, and to insure a payment at death, but to encourage 
amcmgst the villagers a spirit of self-reliance, and a desire to 
render themselves independent, except under really unavoidable 
circumstances, of parochial relief.” The population of 
is rmder 500, and the club, ‘including juniors,” nnmh^ ^&O 
members. ** Almost every man, woman, and child^ ^ ihe 
labouring class in the parish is a member.” JBeihg ' small 
area, it is able to offer the additional benefit of m^l^l attend*- 
-ance,t and, indeed, it engrafts on the friend^ society proper, 


^ **The clergy and the laudowneirs have a Ibria 

respect On the annual feast-day of a club the proceeding oommeace by the 
members going in procession to church. The eler^rman of the parish is asked to 
preach a sermon, and is threateasd la the eTsnt of m the transfer of 

the place of worship to the he is fihn enough 

to resist this pressure, and 

^e chief landowner presides at the <.of although they suh- 

4GtiCdhe to the fitnd^ know anythingver^pt whai lfa% am Jeid, of the state of the 
of the club, or of iw real secudly ^ m%, the app^enfi sanction w^eh ^ej 
many inen ^:beec«Be members ^wltbout any 
ililher eaquiiy. S^ anhovb, vmmMm . .. tn Agnetdture, 
t liii miM IMt reeommnds thedical attei^ance as one of the benefits to M 
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Tarious useful branches, all of wbicb appear to thrive and to 
bear good fruit. The rate of contribution is but half that quoted 
in the case of the shaiing-out clubs, viz., a farthing contribution 
for every shilling a week of sickness pay, and the reserve of the 
Registrar as to tiie sufficiency of the rates of contribution is not 
to be wondered at. There is, however, a small sum, 600?., in 
the Savings Bank to the credit of the club, and annual income 
from the subscription of honorary members. Under its present 
management the members of the society have little to fear on the 
score of insolvency. Several of the advantages offered to the 
members would not, we fear, be commonly available in other 
localities, but in many cases they might be secured with good 
results. So long as you continue a member of this club ” (we 
quote from the annual address), *‘you will enjoy the following 
privileges over and above those who are not members : — 

1. “ You will, if householders, have garden allotments,* a coal 
club, and a clothing club for your children, besides other advan- 
tages for your wives, during their confinements and in cases 
of dangertms illness. 

2. In common cases of illness you will have assistance frcm 
the honorary fund, so as to reduce your own payments to the 
small amount of a farthing for a shilling, or 6s. 8rf. a year in 
health, for 8s. a week in sickness ; and a death payment of 2L for 
males, IL for females, and 10s. for all other members under 
twelve years of age. 

3. ** No charge will be made for management and keeping the 
accounts, both of which are provided for by the honorary 
members. 

4. ** The club feast will be paid for out of the honorary fund 
so long as it can meet the payments.” 

There is also a penny savings bank for the junior members. 
The treasurer of the club is (under rule) bound to act as agent 
for the Government in insurances for deferred annuities# But 
the members are, as usual, indifferent to the advantages wh,ioh 
may by this means be obtained. 

The management is entrusted to a committee, consisting of 
five honorary members, the secretaiy, and the stewards; the 
treasurer and any two of the five to be a quorum# The managing 


by the friendly society. There are, however, instances of very good 
socieu^in which such an arrangement is not practicable. In parish societies, op 
where the agency of a larger society comprises a considerable number of members 
in small compass, medical insurance may with advantage be added. The cost is 
member per annum. The members should be encouraged 
miorm a ‘‘medical club where practicable, ® 

per acre. Coals are K^d at half^ 

pnee, or 6a. and 7o. per cwt. 
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committee is also appointed by the honorary, and not by the 
benefit or free, members. All persons wishing to become free 
members are to apply to the clergyman of the parish. The age 
on admission not to be less than six or more than forty years. 
A certificate of health from the medical attendant to be pro- 
duced, and the name and age of every such candidate (we 
suppose the ladies have no objection in Wicken) shall be put 
up on the church door for three consecutive Sundays/' after 
which, if no reason to the contrary is made good (which must 
be stated to the treasurer or the secretary), the candidate becomes 
a free member, provided also that he pays a shilling for the 
rules. 

Full sickness pay is allowed for 26 weeks, and half-pay for IS, 
and there are facilities afforded for more pay should the case 
require it. 

Each member is required to provide himself with a medal, 
which costs sixpence, and is to be worn on the club-day. In 
this respect a hint might be taken by the various orders of larger 
societies, whose members array themselves in an absurd and 
expensive manner on such occasions. The members muster at 
the rectory, and walk in procession, headed by their band, to 
church; and on their return parade the village, and dine together 
in a tent The proceedings of the day commence at 11: tod 
terminate at 7 o'clock. The rules ‘^are framed on Christito 
principles, so that the business of the club may be carried bia iii 
the fear of God, and that its members may hope for His blessing:” , 
Some excellent advice is contained in short address, which 
is printed, and given to each member, on joining the club.. 

The benevolent founder states that, “while the poor themselves 
are benefited by the club, the ratepayer is also benefited to 
a greater extent than is generally supposed and he institute a 
comparison from the point of view taken by the poor, of lie 
effect of the friendly society in lessening the rate, between die 
cost of applicants for relief who are members of the sWety a«d 
applicants in the same parish who belong to no sodety, from 
which he shows that the saving is large. 

The weak point in a club of the , parmjMal kind (which 
has, however, much to recommend it to the notice of readersy 
especially among the clergy, who are inter^ted in; benefit 
societies) is that the real management be, in the 

hands of one or two persqmi^ W long as the is spared 

to take the chief part, dl «ay fee Well,, tod sooner or latto a 
change comes. The wfekh requires some skill and 

considerable labour, is thrown into the hands of a new officer, 
t]^ no do not work with the ease and. 

efficitoiiEgr to which ^tey^to been accustomed* . Attendance: oC 
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tie committee becomes slack, tie members drop off, and new 
-ones do not present themselves. The opportunity to form a 
public4iouse club is eagerly turned to account^ and the parish 
club ceases to retain its hold on the bulk of the people. This 
is a defect by no means limited to small benefit societies, though 
more commonly found in them than in the large county societies, 
and supplies one reason why old-age pay, or superannuation 
allowance, is so seldom contracted for. A prudent artisan will 
say, “ Admitting that your management is trustworthy, and your 
club solvent, who will answer for good management and solvency 
by the time I should be old enough to benefit by it ? ** And the 
apprehension is greatly strengthened by the notoriously insecure 
condition of the certified friendly societies, very few, indeed, of 
which (hardly one in a thousand) are admitted to be solvent. 
The managers of the better class of societies are, however, 
beginning to learn the difierence between capital and surplus 
capital^ but it is still ho uncommon case to find that a society 
vhieh has accumulated a few hundreds is considered able 1c 
-divide among its members a considerable portion of its capital, 
which is the store from which coming liabilities can alone be 
met* After such a dissipation of the funds, which have been 
possibly increased owing to one or two healthy seasons, there 
comes a down-rush of claims for sickness pay and for burial 
money, and there is nothing to pay. Where the common fate is 
shipwrecl^ people are afraid to embark their fortunes, and hence 
superannuation allowance is not likely to be popular when 
grasited by the friendly society. It will require time and a ^eat 
change m the rural classes before they will seek such provision 
by means of the Post Office. 

We will next take an instance of a friendly society which is 
well known, and which ofil^s great advantages to the industrial 
and labouring classes of Kent • 

The County of Kimt Rrieinfly Society was founded in 1828 
by the philanthropic exertions of &e Rev. John Hodgson, who 
subsequently founded, and now moat ably superintends, the 
excellent institution formed for the benefit of the clergy^ and 
their families, known as the Clergy Mutual Assurance S lociety. 
The County of Kent Friendly Society consists of honorary and 
benefit members, and is managed by boards of directors, held 
at certain towns m Kent, the board at Maidstcme being the 
principal. The directors comprise persons of all classes from 
the peer to the artisan. Agents are appointed in various dis- 
tricts into which the county is divided, who are in some cases 
honorary, in others are paid by a commission. At the last 
actuarial valuation of the society, it was declared to possess 
surplus capital to a large amount. As this ^ciety haS' often 
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been xeferr^ to as a model fcwr the formation of others, the 
benefits which it offers to the county, and its mode of dispensing 
them merit notice, 

(1) ‘'Any man residing in the county of Kent, being not less 
than 14 or more than 49 years of age, and. in good health at the 
time of admission, may secure a sum not less than 45 . or more 
than 205, per week, to be paid to him at any time or times till 

the age of 70, on his being unable to work in eon- 
^e^jneiice of bodily injury. To this benefit is always added the 
%rther benefit of a sum to be paidr to the survivors of a member 
at his death, which does not exceed ISZ.” 

(2) ‘‘ Any person may insure for burial money not less than 
51 or more lhan 50/., if under &5 years of age.” 

(3) “ Any person may secure the benefit of a sum not less 
than 5Z. and not exceeding 200Z«, to he paid to him or her, or to 
any other person nominated to receive it, at the end of 7, &, 9, 
or any other number of years, not exceeding 20.^’ This benefit 
is called Endowment” 


(4) Weekly allowances not less than Is. or exceeding 10s. 
may be assured to persons on reaching 65 or 70 years of age. 

Part of the surplus funds is applied to increase weekly 
allowances (old-age pay), as well as to the additional relief of 
members suffering from lengthened illness* 

(5) Assurances on life for sums not less than 554 or e» 

ceding 200Z. are also granted. r * i, t 

• ^ The insurances best suited to the farm labourers am: — 
sicknep and burial money ; No. 2, bmiai money ; and No. 4. 
The sickness pay is invariably accompanied by a burial money 
benefit, and thus a twofold insurance is secured under a singm 
contribution, which is an advantage to the insured. The olA- 
age pay was formerly granted as a part of the same insnn^pe^ 
but it was soon found advisable to separate it from ^ 

and burial money, and make it a distinct contract ; Ae all 
sickness pay ceases at 70 years of age, the best is fin tibe 
labourer who has joined in early manhood to to in^^ 
for old-age pay, to commence at 70 year% as acefls to his circinn- 
stances become easier, from his c&ldrea ceatog ^ b« ^ buidto to 
his means. His position would thus ^become toe^of bidq>eiideneA 
So long as the man is able to work^hmtoanpte^ 
by his wages; if struck down weekly 

payment from the two years 

wi^nt^ deduodos^ , .Wfrpay, the surplus 

fuiji>,inay^ if -the .^bo^' djbtol, ^ to. '-help idm, Ctoes 

aided from this 
^ amount of fiiU pay* 
want^ whethm well 'or 
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till he reaches the age of 70 years. He should then commence 
as a recipient of old-^ge pay. An insurance securing him 4rS. 
a week for life would receive from the surplus fund an additional 
2s. or 2s. Zd. When this admirable application of surplus 
money was first made, which was on the suggestion of the 
founder of the society, the directors allowed it to commence 
from the date of the next preceding valuation. In some cases, 
payments of lOZ. or 12Z, thus became due to old men and 
women who had never had so much money in their lives, and 
who shed tears of joy when it was placed, without any previous 
intimation, in their hands, and they were further informed of 
additions to be made to their future weekly allowances. It is 
right to add that, with the exception of a small amount which 
was in the early days of the society subscribed by honorary 
members and benevolent people, under the impression that a 
friendly society is a charity, the capital is the accumulation of 
the contributions of the benefit members, together with the 
savings in the management, which is upwards of 30 per cent 
within the margin allowed for expenditure. With reference 
to the sickness pay ceasing at 70 years of age, it may be noted 
that this is as far as such a provision can go. Of late* the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies and some actuaries have recom-- 
mended 65 years as the limit, against which there is nothing to 
be said unless that the earlier date of 65 strengthens the foolish 
prejudice, carefully fanned by the managers of pauperising 
public-house clubs, who tell their dupes that sickness pay should 
be available in a good club for the term of their natural lives I 
We cannot, however, insure sickness pay for the breaking up of 
the. constitution in old age. *‘The days of our age are three- 
score years and ten, and though men be so strong that they 
come to fourscore years, yet is their strength then but labour 
and sorrow.” The insurance against sickness must cease at the 
common limit, and those who survive it should be provided 
with the superannuation allowance. 

The ‘‘ endowment ” insurance is but little used by the farm 
labourer. Women servants, however, have a fancy for it Ah 
endowment of 10/. to be paid at the end of 7 years costs 2s. 
a month, a sum which a careful servant is oftentimes able to save. 
The same amount payable at the end of ten years from, com- 
mencement of the insurance costs 1,?. 6rf, a month. Here is an 
opportunity for a labourer’s daughter who gets into a good place, 
which is often turned to account, and by and bye the girl reaps 
the benefit of her forethought by the possession of a little dowry. 
The probability is that a girl who saves something of her wages, 
mj^ead of wasting them in dress and trinkets composing the re- 
quisites of fashionable life below stairs, becomes a prudent wife 
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to some respectable young fellow, and that the two are enabled 
to keep clear of rented furniture and travelling bagmen. Again, 
in cases where parents save something towards paying an ap- 
prentice-fee for the boy, they will take an endowment insurance, 
payable at the end of fourteen or fifteen years, which costs a 
Is. or lid. a month according to the term agreed upon. In case 
of the death of their nominee, or death of Ae father, the money 
is returned. Endowments are a better investment than deposits 
in the savings banks. In the first place, the interest paid on the 
contributions is a little more than that commonly paid in the 
old savings banks, and considerably more than that which is paid 
in the Post Office Banks, which at present does not exceed 2^ per 
cent. ; and in the next, it is not so easy to realise the amount of 
contributions paid for an endowment before its completion as 
it is to withdraw the deposit from the bank. And such are the 
common trials of the wage-paid classes that they are often 
pressed to encroach, and they do encroach, on ihe small sum they 
have been able to put into ihe bank. But in the case of the en- 
dowment the society will interpose. If the pressure is such that 
in the judgment of the board the endowment policy should be 
turned into cash before it is complete, the amount of contribu- 
tions, with a trifling deduction, is returned. Otherwise the 
board will decline to return the money ; and the member is 
benefited in the long ruu, though for a time compelled, as it 
were, to save in spite of himself. No persons are warmer in their 
acknowledgements for the adoption of such a course towards them 
than those who have struggled on with their payments till the 
term is complete, and they receh’^e their money according to 
their contract with the society. They are pretty sure to want a 
new endowment, and there are cases where, when No. 2 Js 
complete, they will come for another. The habit to save 
thing monthly has become confirmed, and they appear io li&e the 
notion of continuing to be benefit members of the sodety. This 
excellent insurance has been hitherto thought too grod by the foes 
of friendly society insurances, the companies,'^ to be suffered to 
fall into the hands of the Postms^ster-GeneraL We Would again, 
and notwithstanding the discouragements which led Lond Ha^- 
tington to withdraw his bill last session, empbwering fee Post 
Office to grant furfeer burial money insutano^ submit its claims. 
It is admirably suited to fee develojimaat ^'provident habits 
among the industrial and l^bcddmg it eUtails very 

little trouble and expense fe of and manage- 

ment. In truth, the ^dowruent to have been granted at 
the Post Office' before cKhd* insulmme, and had it been prao 

ticable, it should I^Cedence over the establishment 
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Wl^ a persoa wishes to become an ** endowment ” member 
of the society, the agent gives him a blank declaration paper, 
which he fills up with his name, age, occupation, residence, and the 
amount for which he wishes to join, and frarther states in writing 
the amount of the monthly contribution (for which he refers 
to the society's tables), to be paid fox the same. If the pro- 
posal is made in behalf of a nominee, the age of the nominee 
and parentage and residence are also stated. The declaration 
paper is then transmitted by the agent to the secretary, who 
lays it before the board of directors in the district to which the 
agency belongs. ; The policy, which is issued in such cases almost 
as a matter of course, is filled up, signed at the board by three 
directors, entered in the society’s register by the secretary, who 
numbers it, and sends it to the agent, who gives it to the new 
member^ with a little card on which the contributions are entered. 
The policy recites the conditions, quoted from the rules, on 
wMcib ft© i^ciety is to pay, and with which the member must 
(k^mpiy under the penalty of fines or forfeiture. The contri- 
butions are to be paid bi-monthly to the agent, who does not go 
. about among the members to collect them,^ but receives S,t 
his office; No difficulty occurs, and no special commfasioa is so 
much as thought of for a transaction which consists in receiving 
money and marking the amount on the contribution card against 
which the agent’s initials are placed. A small fine fixed by rule 
secures promptness of payment, both in the case of the endow* 
ment and all other insumnces made in the society. 

When a person wishes to insure for sickness pay and burial 
money, fte agent supplies him with a declaration paper which he 
filk up; or, if he cannot write, the agent fills it up for him. 
Any false statement in it vitiates all subsequent claim. The 
candidate states his name, age, residence, occupation, and the 
amount he wishes ip secure in sickness and burial money, and 
what is to be paid for it. He answers certain questions relating 
to his constitution, and signs his declamtion* A paper is smtt to 
the proposer’s medical attendant, containing questions of tile 
same character, and a third paper is filled up by fte 
Evidence of age is also requir^, and then tbe case is tsompkte 
for the decision of the board. About ten per cent, of fte appli- 
cations for sickness and burial money axe declined, great care 
being used to take none but healfty candidates. Nor will the 
society grant an insurance to a labourer which would secure him 
an equal amount of money from its funds in sickness to that 
which he can earn in health, A man whose wages are 15s. a 
week would be allowed to insure as high as 12s. in sickness, 

Wi^n sickness pay is claimed, the member sends a paper 
declaxmg the funds of the society, which is guaranteed by 
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the certificate of the medical attendant, who states what the illness^ 
is. There are some illnesses for which sickness pay cannot be 
claimed. At the expiration of one week from the day on which 
the agent receives the declaration full pay is due. So long as the 
medical certificate continues to be renewed from week to week, 
pay is to be made. This is remitted in the way most convenient 
to the member. The agent uses due vigilance, and if impo-^ 
sidcm were attempted, its chance of success is small indeed,, 
while , fraudulent claims would be dealt with according to law* 
As a rule, a sick man is but too glad to be sufiiciently restored 
to health to be able to resume his work and to declare the 

funds. The declarations often express very proper sentiments of 
gratitude to the Almighty for restoration to health, and their 
satisfaction at being no longer burdens on the fund. The per- 
centage of sick members in this society is commonly less &an 
l^lf the percentage of sick members in societies where the 
claimant is under the espionage of the stewards. So far from 
there being any argument in favour of espionage as compared 
with the system adopted, the weight of evidence is the other way. 
It is in favour of the medical certificate and due care on the part 
of the agent. 

Burial money is paid as directed by the Act, the provisions of 
which are incorporated in the rules of the society. Old-age pay 
is remitted as sickness pay is made, the convenimice of" the 
recipient being taken into account. The agency of 100 or 150 
members is an office which can be conveniently and efficiently 
managed by country postmasters of ordinaiy intelligence, or 
other trustworthy persons able to keep accounts correctly* 

The cost of sickness pay for 10s. a week, together with 8/. 
burial money, in the case of a man years of age at joining^ , 
the society, is Is. M. a month, or Xh a year ; for 12s. a week 
102, at death, he would pay Ms. a year. For the addifioiaal sum 
of 10s. a year, he would secure old-age pay, commenciisg ai fO, 
and lasting for the remainder of his life. Under the present 
conditions of the society, he would receive about 2s, a week Us 
a bonus, and in additfon to his pension. 

If he preferred to wait till he was 35 bei^ securing old-uge 
providon, 6s. a week would cost him 16s. 4d. a ydiu That the 
amount of such contributioiis ocmld be defrayed lb.bourers in 
districts where the wages are good is shown by die sums which 
they sure at pesent lavishing on their beer4icuse clubs. 

. With such advantages as those oifeped by the Kent Friendly So- 
cietj, it will be interesting to ask in what way 33.e farm labcmr^ 
cl :l^nt avail themselves of them ? All able-bodirf labourers in 
K#phi^ve themselves by means of this 
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excellent institution to a position which would enable them to dis- 
pense with assistance from the poor-rate, excepting tinder unusual 
pressure, when they might properly claim its assistance. With 
the exception of an inconsiderable proportion compared with the 
number of labourers in this populous county, and comprising 
the best of them, farm labourers can with great diBScuIty 
brought to join the society. It is true that no money is spent on 
annual festivals, and doubtless an attraction which has an in- 
fluence over the rural classes is thereby lost, and so long as the 
law which will allow the managent to spend a large sum if they 
pleased in the comparatively useless effort to attract the attention of 
labourers by advertisements and placards, but will not allow one 
farthing in the best of all advertisements, a well-conducted annual 
festival, continues in force, so long must this advantage be fore- 
gone. But the principal obstacle to the progress of die society 
among the farm labourers is their fear that by joining it they 
will lose the provision of the rate, to which apparently to them- 
selyes they contribute either nothing at all or else contribute 
more than is right under the compounding system in force. 
When the society was first established, many of the employers 
persuaded their labourers to join; amd paid or assisted the 
new members for a time in their contributions. All such 
assistance proved insufficient to retain the bulk of them, who, 
after paying considerable sums to the society, deserted it and 
returned to their wallowing in their pauperising beer-house 
clubs. The main diflScuIty from that time to this, a period of 
upwards of forty years, is to raise these men by means of the 
society above pauperism. And although it succeeds in many 
cases in effecting such rescue, the effort is rendered doubly ardu- 
ous by the obstacles already noticed. 

We have thus endeavoured to assist the reader to form a just 
opinion of the farm labourer with regard to his ability to secure 
an independent provision. With certain exceptions, by no means 
numerous, he is unwilling to exchange the dole provided for Mm 
by others for an honestly earned independence of his own Win- 
ning. And inasmuch as he has framed the benefit society in 
such wise that it will meet his requirements, and is thereby 
injuring himself morally and socially, and at the same time 
unjustly burdening the ratepayer, the conditions which have 
induced him to this downward and mischievous course must be 
taken into account before remedial measures can be applied. In 
addition to the alterations already referred to in the administra- 
tion of the laws of relief and of the mode of collecting the rate, 
certain regulations relating to members of benefit societies might 
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be adopted by boards of guardians with advantage,* which we 
shall next consider. 

Who does not see that a difference should be made in the 
treatment of the member of a trustworthy society and him of 
the club in wWch the rate is virtually the superannuation fund, 
when each is compelled to seek relief from the board of 
guardians? If the latter were enabled by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies (who should be empowered to obtain and 
furnish information on which an opinion of the merits, of the 
society might be formed) to distinguish the good from the bad, 
and were further aided by the Poor Law Board supplying the 
principle which to the best of their judgment they were to 
apply in such cases, they would render indirect but most powerful 
assistance in the reform of the friendly societies of the rural 
poor. 

. At present there is much confusion in dealing with appli- 
cants who belong to these institutions. By some boards, not 
perhaps so numerous as in bygone years, relief, other than the 
house, is denied ; by others, an allowance dependent in part on 
the amount paid by the club is granted; in some, medical 
relief ; but by none is enquiry made whether the club is good 
or good for nothing, in order to determine the amount, or the 
refusal, of relief. 

The following suggestions, which may perhaps help' to eliiiit 
better, are offered in order to obtain such alterations as w,ill 
encourage self-reliance and promote the moral good the 
labouring classes : — 

(1) boards of guardians to authorise relief to he granted to 


* At present all have their ovu rule of dealing with members of 
societies; for instanee, at Canterbuiy, medical relief only is given to the mankher 
of a dab. 

’At Hollingboume, in addition to medical treatment, **in ail cjies where 
the -club money does not exceeed lOs. a week, and does not exce^ the amount of 
relief ordered for the families of able-bodied men not in any cate gallon of 
flour for each child is given after the first month. Where the siekneb pay exceeds 
10a. a week, no relief is given beyond the medical order. Where the aclmess pay 
does not exced 3a. a week, no deduction is made fromlhe Or^nary scale df relief 
in consideration thereof.*’ ‘ • 

In Maidstone Union, in the case of a. man with w;fe and four children receiv- 
ing ICa, from his club per week, the board will order 4 or S ^lons of flour 
weekly, but no money. If the man were in;nO dub; fbfey gfve him an order 
for the house ; but if the illness is severe or of iungdUrtrtic®; Sa- a week and five 
gallons of flour. In the first week fli^ is, ( 

In the Mailing Union, whatever the man m InsuJied /or he has for himself, and 
Ike.bOard relieves the wifh 1 e^ is a liberal one* The 

unions '‘r ’ 

In fte union of Ashford att '^Iiea^ member of a dub with lOa. sicknw pay, 
hd^i^a wlJb and four chlteren, receives 5a. a week from the board. If not m 

i^a ireek. la some unions no rule is laid 

dowttb , ^ 


I 
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applicants belonging to approred friendly societies where the 
sickness pay is in their opinion insufficient 
V (2) The refusal of relief, other than the house, to apphcants. 
being members of sharing-out or other clubs not deserviag of 
confidence. 

(3) Strict treatment of able-bodied male paupers of indifferent 
or bad character 5 thus making a difference between them and 
able-bodied paupers whosQ, want resulted from their misfortune 
and not from their fault 

(4) That able-bodied married paupers of the latter class, and 
aged and infirm married paupers, be allowed to live in conforinity 
with the provision that husband and wife shall dwell together till 
death them do part 

(5) All occupiers of houses to pay rates on the rateable 
value. No composition in lieu thereof to be permitted. 

There was a fair probability of indirectly gaining the lasfc^ 
named alteration in die extension of the franchise ; but the session 
of 1869 witnessed an alteration which, in its bearing on the 
occupiers of small tenements, tends to perpetuate the pernicious 
view commonly taken by diem of the poor-rate, and impodtSum 
by farming their rates. An enlargement of the powea^ of ^ dbe 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, and certain alterations in the 
relating to friendly societies, are needed, in order to secure 
the annual audit of accounts, and the periodical valuation of 
the societies. Such information should then be tabulated 
in the Registrar’s reports, and thus be available to the 
guardians. But they would need no help from the Registrar 
in dealing with applicants belonging to uncertified farm 
labourers’ benefit clubs of the common type until their mana** 
gers began to improve them. 

>:^Sach, then, is the nature of the work, so far as the Poor 
Law is concerned, and the alterations which appear to be neces- 
. sary if the degradati^m of our rural poor is to be arrested, and 
their natural efforts for independence to be stimulate 4 and de- 
veloped. We would destroy or alter nothing in the Poor Law^ 
or its administration, which is good and serviceable, but would 
amend it in those points in which it is working mischief ^ the 
labouring classes and loss and injury to the community. 

The second part of this reform, which should on no accwnt 
be postponed till the regulations for poor-relief are. amended, is 
that which would develope and consolidate a system as com- 
plete and distinct in itself as that of the Poor law, of the 
insurances of the wage-paid classes who dwell within the verge 
of pauperism. 

While, on the one hand, labourers, whether agricultural, 
mining, or manufacturing, should be discouraged as much as 
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possible from resorting to fee rate, on the otter, a trustworthy 
^nd easily understood system of insurance should be offered to 
them under Government supervision. 

Effort has already been made to obtain such a boon to the 
working classes by the directors of the Kent Friendly Society 
and various boards of guardians, agricultural and clerical asso- 
ciations in Kent, by urging on the attention of the Duke of 
Montrose, when Postmaster-General, >the proposal for an exten- 
ision of the 27th and 58th Vic* cap. 43, by which certain 
^surances may be effected at the Post Office. The memorialists 
prayed that the sums payable at death might be granted as low 
as 5/., and that endowments ” might be obtainable ; and, lastly, 
feat such a system might be established as would allow labourers 
to secure, by a single policy of insurance obtainable from the 
Post Office^ sums, in sickness, from six shillings a week and uptoards, 
together with burial money from hi, and upwards. The objections 
with which the proposal for sickness pay and burial money 
were met were fairly disposed of by a deputation of the me- 
morialists.* Nor has any valid argument against the proposal 
been advanced, unless that is held to be valid which consists in 
the unwillingness of influential officers of the Post Office, who do 
not view it at present with favour, and whose benevolent ^ertions 
for the benefit of fee insuring public entitle feeir opinion ^to 
irespect. It remains to be seen whether, by fee sagammiw 
counsels and guidance of the successor of fee Duke of 
the co-operation of those who now stand aloof might not 
obtained. The argument that the good of the community, and 
especially of the labouring classes of the JoWer degree, may be 
secured and promoted by such a measure will not, we are sure, 
be without its weight with feem. The Chief Commissior^ 
Mr. Tremenheere, endorses, in fee report already alluded 
opimen feni this proposal^is one which ^^s well d^esexw^ jk^ 

oe^n«iderati0a’'^t * ^ 

The principal details of this proposal may here .be 
stated: — ' ' 

Sickness pay and burial money to be offered in a sizzle 
insurance, to healthy male persons under ^6 years of age, 
sfo. a week, for a term of weeks, with 5t at death, to 20s, a week 
wife 20/. at death. AU contrilmtioni^ and ^he claim for sickness 
pay, ^ cease at 70 years of age. 

f In mrder to encourage respectaHe labouwa to join early, feere 
be but two scales of contributioiis^ one for persons under 

? * **it;;-* — r— — - 

tke appendix to “ The Eepoit of the Commission in Agriculture/’ p. lOl ; 

” Friendly Societies e. Beer-house Clubs'” (Ridgvay, Picoadillyb 
^ebldsHons are Aealt with. 
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26 years, and the other (which would be higher in amount for 
the same benefits) for persons upwards of 26 and not exceeding 
85 years of age. 

In addition to this twofold insurance, a third benefit should be 
added (at the option of the parties contracting), for an annuity 
to commence when the sickness pay ceases. This might be, 
in some cases, included in one insurance; in others it would 
form a second and separate insurance. 

Monthly and bimonthly contributions to be paid at the nearest 
money order office or post office selected, and the postmaster to 
be the local agent A small fine, in case of negligence in pay- 
ments, will secure punctuality. The whole cost to be defrayed 
by a portion of the contributions set apart for a management 
fund. The whole of the machinery and its management are 
already in fair working order, having been established, in 1864, 
by the Act already referred to. The expenses of the system, on 
its .intmduction, would be a very small addition to those already 
The staff at head-quarters might probably need in- 
ci^amng; and the plan adopted, we believe, in the Essex County 
Pmvident Society, of travelling inspectors, to certify in certain 
sickness cases, would, if approved and acted upon, riecej^itate 
. some additional outlay, agency staff, with fhe Uiedical 

referees, is a;lready . secured under the Act. We trust that the 
recommendation of the Commission in Agriculture that further 
consideration may be devoted to this proposal will be granted, 
and that it may be tested by the scrutiny of a friendly societies 
commission. 

The adoption of such a system would at once attract to itself 
the moral influence which the gentry, the medical profession, 
and the clergy possess. The support at present lavished upon 
untrustworthy benefit societies would be ^at once withdrawn, 
and though subscriptions might continue in behalf of an annual 
festival, in which all good societies might join with the Post 
Office branch, we should hear of no more bolstering up unsound 
societies by contributions from landowners and others. It 
would also receive the powerful support of the guardians. 
It would be a safeguard against the establishment of hew' and 
fraudulent clubs, whose managers, concealed and at a distance, 
may be compared to the fowler who catches the birds in his evil 
net. It would prevent the formation of new clubs. For the 
same answer which is now given to the proposal to establish a 
savings bank of the old style would be made to the promoters 
of new societies. They would be referred to the nearest post 
office. And it is, lastly, no unreasonable anticipation that a fair 
percentage of our best and steadiest young labourers would, as 
in the case of the Kent Friendly Society, avail themselves of 
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such advantages, widi tibe best results on tbeir own present and 
future condition, even if the obstacles of the Poor Law remained 
untouched, and that their e:s:ample and influence would not be 
lost on others* 

The proposition which has found favour with most advocates 
of the reform of friendly societies, “ to dissociate them from the 
public-houses,” is impracticable. It has been recommended 
unanimously ” by a committee of Convocation, and gains such 
general assent that the expression of the opinion that &e attempt 
ought not to be made to interfere with them by legislation is 
given with unwillingness. Much anxious consideration of the 
question fails, however, to show how such interference can be 
reconciled with the liberty of the citizen.^ It would be the 
better course (granting that it could be made illegal for societies 
to meet at public-houses) that the managers and members 
should themselves reform and improve their societies, under 
influences brought to bear upon them, rather than that a crusade 
against public-house benefit clubs should be persisted in. The 
practical way to advance this reform is to establish in convenient 
local centres, such as the money order offices and the larger 
country post offices, a system of sickness-pay and burial-money 
insurances which will provide all healthy young men who are 
fairly remunerated for their labour with the means of raising 
themselves above the abject condition of paupers. And, 
pasm with such provision, to make the labouring classes of this 
country fully understand that, with good wages, they will not .be 
permitted such free access to the rate as they now possess, and 
that, far from being a matter of indifference to them whether the 
rate is large or small, it will be to their advantage in every way 
to reduce the burden of the same. .The application of the 
principles advocated in these pages should be confided 
tl^ experience and discretion of the guardians, in so far as 4:0^, 
relate to the laws of relief. The two systems, of the Poor Law 
and of the friendly society, would have their respective spheres 
in which, without coming into collision, they might act for the 
good of all. If there were no higher ground for uiging the work 
of reform than a saving in the cost of the rate,t in agricultural 
districts overburdened with rates, it has ^et a strong daim on 

' * The liberty of the subject ” apuesrs to have broa strangely overlooked in dis- 
•emlng the question of beer-house oth^ benefit dhee Mr. Gladstone’s 

speech in Parliament on Post Omdig In stress was laid 

It Is estimated that 2,OQQ,OQOZ. a year m saVed, to lbd poor-rate by 

. If such is the saving by .meaz^ of soczeies emnmonly insolvent, it is 
o^ltWbnable to a' mUdi sdm would be raised fiir the 

by their own thus secudhg a further 

inkrances were of a trostwortby <^iracter« " ^ . 
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Ae atisentioii of the legislature. But there are higher reasoasi, 
Aan those of a pecuniary qharacter, to which all who are 
anxious for tiie welfare of their fellow-countrymen cannot bo 
indifferent Let it be remembered that mutual sympathy ateA 
goodwill between the classes commonly called the ratepayers 
and :the poor are greatly weakened by ihe present system of 
oolieciing and dispensing the funds of the rate : that to such a 
depth of moral and social degradation have the farm labourers, 
of this country commonly fallen that very few of them can be 
prevailed upon, where they have the opportunity, to set about 
the task of providing for themselves, and still less for thefar 
relations : that all is squandered in reliance on provision from 
the rate ; that, lastly; the injury is by no means confined to the 
farm labourers^ but is shared more or less by all. Nor must it 
he forgoten that the really poor and destitute are to be included 
mmmg fibese who are thus injured, for in consequence of the* 
poidtion taken by the pauper labourer, they 
reeeive less consideration and assistance than they merits 
'Hte infirm and helpless among the strictly poor claiin 
Siteliom , These, with the wai& and strays^of the huixiaB» 

are houseless and homeless, who are des^ute ajdk afiiijstedv 
constitute the proper subjects of the Poor Law. But tha^ the 
farm labourer, who has a comfortable home, a settled occupation, 
sufficient wages to support him sick or well, should arrest and 
apply to his own use funds raised for the miserable, is a reproach 
not only to him but to the legislation which does not teach him 
belter. 

Them aie other points affecting the condition of the labourer 
to^' which allusion can only here be made. In addition to the 
improvement of the cottage, its occupant should be as secure in. 
possession as any other house-tenant. The education of the 
labourer, and the best way to* give it, the wages and food, am 
questions of great impertoce. But, second to religion alone, 
and before all others, come those which we have endeavmaire^ 
however imperfectly, to deal wifia in tiiese pages — the beannfi|ofe 
the Poor Law, and the friendly societies of the labourer! ^ Suffer 
him be encouraged to form habits of self-reliance j 
clearly see the way by which he may secure his imtependencer* 
without any danger of his savings being made to benefit the- 
ratepayers and not himself; let not his social and domestic 
mlation be disturbed without urgent cause. He will then begin 
to iniprove, and, by prudence and industry, will be enabled to 
spimd his days on the spot which is. endeared to him by early 
and intimate associations, and by the ties of family ; in lieu off 
salmsEi^ting to, the dreary reality of being parted from home, and 
wife>Bnd childn^^F mr his old age; and dragging out an enfeebled , 
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existence as an indoors’ piuper. All the human influences 
which promote his happiness will thus be strengthened and 
preserved* . Strength will be gained in that part of our social 
system which is at present weak, and the cause of weakness in 
the community. The effort to attain an honest independence by 
self'Wp, in union with one’s neighbours and friends, has no evil 
in it It promotes the weKare of the individual, and the public 

StorB, — ^The following statement was submitted to Mr, Brace, the Home 
SliSfefiary, and Mr. Goschen, the President of the Poor Law Board, who recently 
sec^Tied a deputation urging inquiry into the state of friendly societies, certi&eab 
and uncertified : — 

’ 1, That the state of burial societies, according to the Report of the Registrar- 

Creneral of Friendly Societies, requires attention with a view to their reform, 

“ 2. That notwithstanding the certificate of the Registrar that their rules are in 
conformity with the law, there is reason to believe that a large proportion of the 
certified friendly societies are in an unsound state. 

** d. That uncertified benefit societies exist in considerable numbers, which, in 
addition to the insecurity of their funds, are framed in such a manner as to secure 
to themselves a release from the burden of aged and infirm members, whose main- 
tenance is forthwith suffered to fiill upon the provision of the poor-rate. 

“ 4. That the effect upon the development of friendly societies of the 
administration of poor-relief needs inquiry in the various Unions throughout the 
country. 

* ** 5. That provision for sichness, old age, and burial might be secured by 
isdostriotts and prudent artisans and labourers, at a cost not exceeding that com- 
monly paid by them into unsafe and uncertified benefit societies, provided that 
trastworthy insurances, siuted to their requirements, were placed within their 
r^ch. 

** fi. That in order to secure the due care and administration of Iriendly sodefies, 
a revision of the powers of the Registrar is desirable. 

** 7. That, judging from discussions in both Houses of Parliament, and opinions 
expressed elsewhere, the advantage of instituting inquiries into friendly societies 
is new commonly atoitted, 

, That .... such investigation would be , best conducted by means of a 
commission for the purpose of inquiry — 

" (1) Into the state of burial and other societies, 

« The bearing of the- Poor Law upon them. ‘ 

, “ ? 3 ) The means of providing insurances suited to the wage-pieiiA 
** ^4) And providing for their due supervision.” 

' TIKe foregdag paper bears the signatures of peers, members dn^tdihefit, and 
ethers, who have devoted attention to the question in its varidas The 

Manchester Unity and the Foresters also supported the deputariofi* , . ; 

Since these pages were in type, the death of Mr, Tmd Pratt has cans^, a 
vacancy in the ^gistrarship. An opportunity is thtis Ibr tutrbdudng 

changes which may secure improvements m tibEC of&pd, - 
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On Straw-Chaff* 

, I liad for many years been a great advocate for the con* 
sumption of a large portion of straw-chaff for feeding pur- 
poses before we had the advantage of the scientific aid of 
such a man as Professor Voelcker, who, in VoL XXL of our 
Journal, furnishes us with an analytical statement of the materials 
contained in the straw of our cereal crops, which is highly 
valuable and satisfactory. 

Some years ago our chaff was cut by hand, and used fresh 
from Ihe knife without the least fermentation, and was conse- 
quently little used by us, or appreciated by our cattle and sheep. 
Since then a plan has gradually been adopted in this locality of 
cutting and storing chaff in a large mass, and using it when from 
six to twelve months old. It is, if well managed, thus rendered 
by fermentation as sweet as well-made hay, and eaten by our 
flocks with great avidity. It has in two seasons, with no turnips, 
enable me to winter my sheep and fold the land, leaving 
sulEicient folding to produce a good crop of barley, not from the 
chaff alone, but from its being me means by which I enabled my 
sheep to consume with it large quantities of bran, malt culms, 
and oilcake, sufficient to keep them in health and good con* 
dition, and to leave the land in a good state for the following 
crop of barley, which I could not have done by any othcsr mieans& 
The turnips were such a complete failure that, the same two 
winters, aU my fat cattle were fed without having a root to eat. 
I had two coppers hung in the mixing house, ground my com, 
and broke ray cake with an American mill. Ibese were mixed 
toge^er with malt culms and boiled, and, after a certain time, 
were einptied boiling hot into a prepared bed of my old straw? 
chaff; were stirred over and mixed well together, and usecl 
for die stock in a warm, state. They did well so fed, and became 
good fat bullocks, and paid for file expense of food and attend- 
ance, which they very seldom do. One of my sons has carried 
out this plan by fattening sheep in a yard well littered with 
wheat-straw (which is better than barley-straw for their feet), and 
feeding them entirely with boiled food and straw-chaffj no roots. 
These sbeep pmd very well for their food. Myself and sons have 
carried out system of storing old chaff to such ah extent, 
that we are using on our occupation (which comists of 4200 
acres of arable land) seven bams which were previously us^d 
for storing corn. My plan of cutting and storing is as follows 

I use a 12 horse-power engine by Hornsby, wbich enables 
me (when used on home premises) to thresh, dress, and sack 
the com ready for market, and cut the straw into chaff. I use 
one of Maynard’s powerful chaff-cutters, which sifts and puts the 
chaff into bags r^dy for being carried into the chaff-house. The 
straw, when deliver^ from the threshing-machine, is carried by 
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rollers to tte height of 9 feet ; it then comes down an inclined 
plane* Three men get in the straw and hand it to the chafiT- 
cutter ; it is then cut and carried into the chaff-ham^ and well 
trodden down, mixing about a bushel of salt to every ton, and 
also a certain quantity of green stuflP. Tares or rye cut green 
into chaff are sown by hand as the chaff is brought in. This 
caus^ it to heat, and adding the amount of green stuff required 
to giYe it a proper heat is the secret of the successful operation of 
storing chaffl 

Respecting the quantity of green chaff to be mixed with straw- 
<haff to cause a proper fermentation — use about 1 cwt to 
the ton of straw-chaff, and 1 bushel of salt to the ton of chaff* 
But some judgment is required as to the state of the green stuff. 
If it is green rye on the ear, a full cwt. is required, if very green 
tares, a rather less quantity will do, as the degree of fermentation 
depends upon the quantity of sap contained in it. This is done 
in spring and summer ; the chaff is not used till October and the 
winter months. I can thus thresh and dress the corn-crops, and 
cut the straw into chaff in one process ; the expense of cutting 
and storing the same being about Is. per acre; the principal 
additional expense is for about 4 cwt. of coal per day, and we 
thresh and cut from 8 to 10 acres per day. 

I am not stating that straw-chaff can be rendered as valuable 
as hay-chaff for feeding purposes, but that it may, by judicious 
management^ be made a very important auxiliary to the production 
of meat food for our fast increasing population. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Voelcker, that the straw used for chaff should be wheat and , 
oat, for these may be cut without loss in a, far greener state than 
is generally done; but barley, to be of good quality, cannot 
fairly be cut too ripe. 

Yours faithfully, 

Samubii 

ChvihM Orange^ Saffron WaldeTU 
Nov^er 6th. 


IV.—JReports m Steam CuUivatim hy MaaMi^e^ id % i&e Lcmd^ 
lord^ m practised on the Nortlmmheria^ 
tfw JDuJte of By Chief 

^ Amm* . , 

, OIScQSf ^kwIck Castle 

- 0 / , , 'o ' ' ' JfeuiiMuy, 1869. 

Mt Lobb with your msh, I now give 

in de^H ^e arrangem^^ mads for carrying gut your sdbeme for 
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&lie cultivation of land by steam-power, as far as at present prac-^ 
ticable, upon your Grace*s estates in Northumberland, having’ 
divided the subject tinder the following heads 

1st. The cost of steam-engines and tackle. 

2n(I. The extent, quality, and position, of land to which 
sWm could be beneficially applied in cultivation. 

3rd, The profitable application of the capital employed. 

4th. The probable increase of produce, by deeper and more 
perfect cultivation, and tihie saving effected in the 
maintenance of plough-horses. 

1st Since your Grace’s allusion to this subject at the meeting 
of the Northumberland Agricultural Society, held at Cornhill in 
July last, I communicated with Messrs. Fowler, of Leeds, who 
forward^ to me the following estimate for the supply of eng^a 


tackle 

\ , £ s. d. 

'Two 12-horse engines complete 1200 0 0 

‘ One 4^fnrrow plough with steel scaifes .. 92 0 0 

One T-tine cultivator 65 0 0 

. QOO yards of steel rope .. .. 84 0 0' 

.10 porters ’ 10 0 0 

One large harrow 60, 0 0 

One water-cart with pxunp 25 0 0 

Making an entire cost of .. 1526 0 Q 

Or, if only 10-horse engines were used 1486 0 O' 


ft was decided to order the engines of 12-horse power, and 
dsey have proved far superior to those of 10-horse power. The 
capital sum of 15261. for engines and apparatus and the cost of 
working them for a year form the basis of my estimate upon 
the entire scheme as follows : — 

« £ s. d. 

Foreman engineman (whom it would be neces- ' 
sary to engage for a year) at 25a. per week, or 62,10 0 

say 50 weeks .. .. 

Second engineman at 21s. per week for say 216 I orr no ^ 
workdays .. „ J o7 o 

Ploughman engineman at 18s. per week 32 5 Q 

One boy at 08. per week 16 2- S 

One boy at 6s. per week 15 0 

Wear and tear, oil and repairs .. 70 0 0 

Wear and tear of ropes and plou^ .. .. ^00 

For “reserved fund” for depreciation of capital .. 100 0 0 

Interest upon, say, 1500?. capital at 5 per cent 75 6 0 

Making a total of 494 5 0 

The feijants have undertaken to supply water, which will take 
a man, a®d one,^ or perhaps two horses per day, when the engines 
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are. full work; and during that time one ton of cpals will be 
consumed, , 

2nd^ The estimated annual expense being ascertained as nearly 
as possible^ it became evident that such an outlay could not bo 
borne out of the profits of an ordinary-sized farm, and that steam- 
cultivation would have to be undertaken by either a number of 
farmers combining to purchase the engines and apparatus, and 
agreeing upon a scheme for their general use ; or by an owner of 
a district sufficiently large, who would advance the required 
capital, and establish the apparatus for the use of the tenantry 
upon fair and equitable terms. Upon mentioning the probable 
difficulty of accomplishing an arrangement with your tenants for 
their establishing such costly machinery, and for working it 
amicably and advantageously, your Grace at once proposed to be 
at the entire expense of doing so, if a proper arrangement could 
be made with them for its use. I then selected a district upon 
which the apparatus could be generally applied with the best 
possible results, and where the tenanbcy would willingly co- 
operate in endeavouring to benefit by the great prospective 
advantages offered. The district of Acklington was selected, the^ 
land being principally a heavy loam upon a sound clay, and the 
farms containing from 300 to 500 acres, the arable of which varies 
from. 160 to 280 acres, and requires on an average^from seven Hm 
eleven horses each farm for its cultivation* The fenaers, at afe 
meeting I held for the purpose of hearing their sent&mnta, mtr 
the 5th of September last, readily accept^ yettr Grace’s pro- 
position^ and expressed their desire to have dll the land coming 
in course for the following year’s fallow^ turnips^ and potatoes^ 
ploughed by it as speedily as possible, and' to pay any proper*^ 
tiottate charge it might be necessary to make to meet the 
expenses of the establishment. /v 

SidL. .The tenantry having decided upon adopting 
dbineryy the question^ of area which the engines and.Sadlite 
capable of ploughing and cultivating annually and in duo^sewsony 
was next considered ; and it was estimated that &e jldled^of about 
ten farms, averaging the quantity before stated, be pleog^bei 
every autumn, cultivated for tu^i|)te hi l|ip imping; or ee bana 
fallow for wheat in the summer foltowii^* ^ wasi^ ^xvmged 
that those fanners ocGupyhi^' abo^ th# Blhxm in Ab 

district naentfoned shouldiat of the bocm: 

of^ed. And it havizsg beeia dMt mmmai charge* 

S inst the engines acid.lieiddo,^^^^ would be 

xiwaft* necessoey ^ as posdible^ how 

dM sm emdd be reaKt^ by aial reasodable charges 6^ the 

^ Whh Ibe advice' of' AIri Gxeig 
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and Mr. Cockburn, Messrs. Fowler’s agents, the following prices 
were named and agreed to by the tenantry : — For ploughing or 
digging, 10s. an acre ; for cultivating once, 5s. ; and as often 
after as necessary, 2s. 6cf. per acre ; and for harrowing. Is. 
per acre. Upon these charges the following estimate was made, 
the tenants undertaking to supply coals and water for the engines 
free of charge, as before mentioned ; — 

£ 5 . d>. 

For ploughing in autumn 400 acres at 10s. .. 200 0 0 

Cnltivat^ the following spring 400 acres at 6s. 100 0 0 

Cultivating second time 400 acres at 2s. Qd. .. 50 0 0 

Harrowing 3 times 400 acres at Is. 6c?. =: 4s. 6d. 90 0 0 

The use of the engines to be employed in winter 
in cutting timber in the parks and elsewhere 
was estimated to be worth at least the difference 
of 


54 5 0 


494 5 0 

Your Grace having placed the capital for the benefit of the 
tenantry at the ordinary rate of interest, the above prices were 
only determined upon as a hdsis of charge^ it being undemtood 
that the tenantry should have every advantage to be gained by 
the fullest employment possible of the engines and apparatus and 
men engaged in working them. It being almost certain that the 
above calculation would be borne out, no further time was lost, 
and within five weeks from the time the meeting was held at 
Warkworth, the engines (which are named the Acklington and 
Warkworth) and tackle were steadily doing their work, and 
before the end of December had thrown up about 300 acres 
of land, to be mellowed by the action of the weather in winter, 
to the depth of from seven to eleven inches from the surface 
before ploughing, and after ploughing of from twelve to eighteen 
inches, without a single accident or impediment of any impor- 
tance, doing, when the weather permitted from sis to eight acres 
per day. 

4th. Independent of the saving of expense by the cultivation of 
land by steam-power to a greater depth than could, at a reason** 
able cost, be accomplished by horse-power, much greater, scope 
will be given to the growth of every description of crops, to the 
retention of moisture for their sustenance and development, 
and for the gradual improvement in the productiveness of the 
soil ; and al&ough the present temporary arrangement with the 
tenantry, which I have given in detail, is to some extent an 
experiment and encouragement to them, I am sanguine in 
thinking it will lead to a permanent use of steam for the culti- 
vatiiOn of , the soil of that and other districts belonging to your 
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Grace, aiwJ, if well arranged, will be a saving of a large annual 
expenditure in the maintenance of horses. The work the engines 
perform will certainly be equal to that of 25 horses (or about one- 
fourth of the total number used), costing the farmer annually 
for their keep, shoeing, risk, and depreciation of value from 30Z. 
to 35/. each, or a total of from 750/. to 875/. 

But, perhaps, the best test of the saving in the cost of horse- 
labouf, as against steam, is to calculate the expense of a deep- 
ploughing early in autumn, the ploughings, grabbings, and 
harrowings the following spring in preparing the land for green 
crops or wheat, and these 1 estimate at 2/. 5s. per acre (though I 
am advised by practical farmers that that is within rather than over 
the regular cost), and for 400 acres the sum of 900/., showing a 
benefit to the tenantry within the district mentioned and an 
advantage in favour of steam of about 400/. per annum. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 

Jos. Skowbaxl. 

To E%8 GrcLce the Buhe of Northumberland, 


Estates OfBce, Alnwick Castle, 
December SOtb, 186S. 

My Lord Duke, 

It is now nearly a year since 1 reported upon the plan 
that had been adopted by your Grace upon your farms in the 
district of Acklington, Northumberland, for the cultivation of 
the land by steam ; and as the engines and apparatus have been 
at work for a full year it may be satisfactory to all concerned 
to know the result of the year’s experience. In the report 
alluded to, I estimated the cost of working the machinery aid 
tackle for a year at 494/. 5s. That sum has been exceeded by 
110/. 5^. lOd, ; but the workmen having been taught their duties 
a part of the year, an experienced enginemau and ^tra hands 
added materially to the wages ; although this expense will not 
occur again, it is found that the estimate for labour in my' first 
report is much too low. 

The particuhOrs of the expenses I give ^ follows: — 

, s. d. 

Enginemeu and workmen’s wages for one .. ’ 28^ 12 4 
Repairs, oil and materials ' .. 143.12 6 

Interest upon capital 1,526?. at 6 pOr^t. 76 6 0 

For a depreciation fund .^* /** ■ .. 100 Q 0 

d'otal ... .. M .. 004 10 10 

t The receipts^ for .the w^k performed at the low basis of charge 
named my report in January last are as follows ;-7- ^ 
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^ £l B, dr 

For plougliing or ^iggiag 562a. 3r. 26p. at 10s. .. 281 9 1 

For cultivating 351a. 2r. at 5s. .. .. •• ,87 17 6 

, For Ixarrowing or rolling 1,518a. 2r. 27p. at ls.6(?. 113 18 0 ^ 

For one engine with staff employed cutting? on 18 0 
timber 9 weeks ■ ^ 

Total 574 2 7 

Deficiency 30 8 3 

604 10 10 

It having heen your Grace’s desire that the machinery and 
tackle should be placed for the use of the tenantry at a minimum 
charge to cover the interest upon the capital invested, working 
expenses, and depreciation of value, the prices named in my 
last report have been adhered to, although they leave a small 
deficiency. During the current year I fully expect the wages 
wiE be considerably less and the work performed greater ; and 
that, at even die low prices charged, the deficiency of the past 
year will be more than overcome. The tenantry all seem fully 
aEve to the advantages placed within their reach ; they have been 
always anxious to enter into any proposed arrangement for using 
them economically, and have already reduced in some cases 
their horse-power. The difficulties contemplated in arranging 
ix> satisfy the desire of the tenantry to have ^e use of the tackle 
when the land belonging to several was ready at the same time, 
have, up to the present time, been met by rules laid down by 
me before, and approved of at, a meeting of the tenants held for 
ihe purpose of considering them ; which are as follows : — 

1st The tenant whose crop is first off and ready for autumn 
ploughing, and who has given notice to Mr. J. A. Clark, his 
Grace’s manager of the plough, that his land is ready, shall be 
entitled to the first use of it, so as to plough at least one field, or 
not exceeding 30 acres, after which it shall go to the next nearest 
farm (provided the tenant shall desire to have it), to plough at 
least one field, or not exceeding 30 acres; and so on to the 
next nearest farm, doing a similar quantity of work. 

2nd. Should more than one tenant be ready for the plough at 
the same time, so many as shall be ready (having given the 
notice before-mentioned) shall cast lots for the first use of it. 
After the tenant has by that means obtained the first use of it, 
the next adjoining tenant shall have the first offer of it,; but in 
each case of refusal it shall go to the next nearest, so that the 
engines may have as short a distance to travel between farms as 
possible. 

3rd. The tenant of the land first dry and fit for cultivation in 
spring to have the use of the cultivator and harrows, provided he 
has given the before-mentioned notice to the manager ; but in 
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1 ^ case shall they remain longer than three days on one farm, 
except when the manager has not received notice of their being 
wanted elsewhere* 

4th. Should more than one tenant have land ready for cultiva- 
tion in spring at the same time, and notices as before-mentioned 
have be^ given to the manager, the tenants having land so 
ready shall cast lots for the first use of them. After the tenant 
has by that means obtained the first use of them, the next ad- 
joinif^ ^tenant shall have the offer of them, and in each case of 
refusal they shall go ihe next nearest (as before decided in the 
case of the autumn ploughing) ; but in no case shall they remain 
longer than three days with one tenant, except when the manager 
has not received notice of their being wanted elsewhere, 

5th. These rules, having been adopted at a meeting of the 
tenants interested, held at flie Estates Office, Alnwick Castle, on 
the 1st of September, 1869, shall not be altered unless at a 
similar meeting, held by notice, for the purpose of altering or 
amending the same. 

As I understood it was your Grace’s wish that a copy of my 
first report should be sent to the Secretary of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, it may be satisfactory to all inte- 
rested in the progress of steam-cultivation that the present 
report should accompany it, to show the result of the first year’s 
experience upon it. 

I have the honour to remain 

Your most obe^ent servant, 

Jos. SKOWBAUi. 
the 


V . — Th PotMo in Jersey. By 0. P. Lb Comu, : . 

[Pbizb Essay.] " ‘ \ ' 

It is generally said that the potato was first intrc4aced int^ 
Europe from North Anmrica, though 1^ it h reported to 
have been originally found in the ne^hhonrhoed of and 

hronght therefrom by the' Spadiards ip-ihe pant, of ik& 

sixteenth century '.-'i ; 

. Bega^hs^ its JW, some slight 

dMferqnoe of opinion am about the year 

m 3^ ocesmm to North America, Sk: 

as m mrtich^ 
Imown its value.' On the 
^yea^feped ;as,haylsi^ .been brou|d^t ^ 
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to this kingdom by Hawkins in 1565, and that it was known in 
Ireland previous to Sir Walter^s expedition ; but writers on this 
subject seem to agree that to Sir Walter Raleigh is due the 
credit of having been among the first who cultivated the plant 
to serve for human food. At this period it was distinguished 
from the sweet Spanish potato — Dzscorea batata — by the name 
of Virginian potato; this is mentioned by Gerarde, in his 
‘ Herbal/ 1597. In the following century we find the Royal 
Society, at its Meeting, May 18th, 1662, taking measures to 
promote the planting of potatoes in all parts of the kingdom, so 
as to provide food for the people, should famine or a failure of 
corn visit the country; Evelyn makes mention of this at the 
close of his ‘ Sylvia,* but thinks little of their culture, as he 
says, plant potatoes in your worse ground.” In England potar 
toes were first extensively cultivated on the western coast of Lan* 
cashire, a locality still famous for their growth ; and it was not 
until forty years after their introduction, that they were grown 
in the neighbourhood of London, and even then with no idea of 
their utility. In Scotland we find the potato mentioned as 
being, in 1732, one of the crops then in the common system of 
tillage ; but, through some mistaken superstitious notion, it was 
abandoned and condemned as a sinful plant, because ho men* 
tion of it was made in the Bible. It does not, however, appear 
that these ideas extended themselves beyond that country, or yet 
that they continued long there. No doubt the superstitious 
notions gave way as the loss of the esculent became felt, and 
they were for ever dispelled when the importance of the plant 
placed it prominently on the rolls of agricultural produce, as 
one of the most useful sources both of human and of animal food. 

With regard to the exact date of its first introduction to 
Jersey, we have no information other than that traditionally 
handed to us by the oldest growers of the present times, from 
whose accounts we gather that the first coming of the potato to 
this island must have been about the period 1772 — 5 . In 1788 an 
article appeared in the * Gazette of Jersey,’ from the tenor of 
which it is clear that the potato was then taking root in this 
island, though it is equally credible that its earliest cultivation 
was only on a very small scale, in all probability rather as an 
object of curiosity than otherwise. To those who understand 
how difficult it is at any time to introduce anything novel to the 
farmer, or, rather, that which he has not been wont to see prac*- 
tised by others before him, it is easy to believe that the potato 
was not at once seized upon and cultivated by our farming 
ancestors, without at least some years of consideration. Still 
it would appear that the leading agriculturists of those days 
were not behindhand in bringing tbe potato into general culti^ ; 
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vation, for, in I 79 I 9 we find a quantity, said to be of superior 
quality, ojSfered for sale at the rate of Is. for 40 lbs, weight. 

Quayle, in his book published in the year 1812, has the 
following notice on the potato in Jersey, which we reproduce, 
as the best existing account of those times; and, moreover, 
because copies of the work are very scarce, and the work itself 
unknown to many. The writer says — Though this root is 
comparatively of modern introduction, not having been admitted 
into ordinary field-culture till within thirty years, though it has had 
to struggle with the favourite parsnip, and does not agree with the 
application of the no less favourite article of improvement, sea- 
weed, in substance, yet the culture of potatoes is general and ex- 
tending ; their quality nowhere superior, and this is the only field 
product which is at present exported. No plant needs better tilth ; 
on Ismd which has previously been a corn crop the great plough 
is constantly employed, on grass land the spade, by which it is 
trenched deeply. Stable-muck, which in this country it is not 
usual to turn or clump, is applied at the rate of 8 or 10 cart- 
loads, containing each about 20 or 24 Winchester bushels per 
vergde,* Potatoes are always grown in drills, distant 1 to 2 
feet, generally 1 foot 4 inches. The sort preferred is called 
^gros-ymx^ round, moderately sized, thin-skinned, white with a 
yellow cast. These have the valuable property of producing 
few potatoes of a small size. It has been observed in a good 
crop, that not a cabot of small potatoes were raised to a verg$e. 
The planting is usually in April, the muck laid above the set. 
On this plant alone horse-hoeing or hand-hoeing is employed ; 
weeding between rows is also practised with the small fork. 

**The summer consumption of potatoes in the town being 
considerable, the tops of those raised at that period are given 
by some farmers to their cows as a regular article of food. In 
France also the practice seems not unusual. 

In 1811 an experiment was made by Mr. Le Marquahd, of 
St. Peter’s parish, to grow on the same land two cro]^ of potatoes 
in the year. An early species was planted in January, which 
succeeded. 7^e crop being taken up and successively carried 
to market in July, the ground was again drilled, manured, and 
planted with the common species, which produced an average 
crop in quantity, in quality mey were watery ; , bat no sets of a 
species fit , for late planting were then to procured. In 
these islands, where the fr<^ts are not ri^d in spring, or early 
in arriving in autumn, wh^t there is a good market for the 
first raised potatoes it is hrobable that this practice will be 
;^tended. ^ ' , ' / ‘ ^ , 

^ mi stre ^exactly equal to cue English 4cre. 
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The application of sea-weed, in neat contact with the sets, 
has been found here, as well as elsewhere, to communicate to the 

E otato an unpleasant taste, and make them scabby, besides 
aving the effect of rotting part of the sets. It has been recom- 
mended, by a most intelligent cultivator, to draw on sandy land 
a deep furrow, in which the sea-weed is to be placed, to bury 
this by means of a lighter furrow ; next to lay the sets, which are 
to be covered with long muck or fern, and then earthed as usual. 

“ Potatoes are taken up with the three-tined fork. In the form 
of this an improvement has been made by a gentleman near 
St. Helier; the tines are somewhat extended in length, then 
bent, so as to form a right angle, as in the Suffolk muck-croom. 
By striking the teeth into die ground beyond the plant, and 
drawing the tool forwards, the whole root is at once drawn up ; 
and by raking the land afterwards, every potato extracted. 
They are rarely preserved in covered heaps or pies, but usually 
under cover. 

*• The produce stated to be obtained in Jersey is large, each 
Cabot,* when taken up weighs on an average 40 lbs. avoirdupois. 
On a Jersey perch, which consists of 484 square feet, 12 and 14 
of Ae cabots are often obtained. From 300 to 400 cabots 
on the Jersey vergee, consisting of 40 perches, appear from 
concurring accounts to be the ordinary return; 600 have 
been obtained. Taking Ae produce of 10 cabots on the Jersey 
perch, or 400 on the vergee, as a full average crop, on that com- 
putation Ae produce amounts to 36,000 lbs. to the statute acre. 

** In the spring of 1811, a perch of land immediately behind 
the country residence of General Don was fenced off by way of 
experiment. The soil is a rich loam, and received an excellent 
manuring of stable-muck. In April, potato sets were placed in 
drills 1 foot 4 inches apart, and kept constantly and carefully 
weeded till Ae meeting of Ae tops prevented it. In October 
they were taken up and measured as raised. The produce was 
fourteen cabots ; it was besides stated to General Don that Ae 
ground was not perfectly picked. In the present year he has 
ordered Ae experiment to be repeated in the same spot^ under 
the same management Potatoes are sometimes dug up by con- 
tract, the grower giving to Ae labourer a tenA. The price of 
potatoes varying, as it here does, wiA Ae quanti^, Ae season, 
and Ae demand in a market at present high, but governed 
by peculiar circumstances, it is difficult to fix an average. 
Speedily after Midsummer new potatoes fetch at St. Helier’s 
about 5s. per cabot; they decline in October or November 
to Ia, rise again in March to 3^. Qd. In August, 1812, Ae 

* *Ilie standaxd weigM of tMs potato measure is equal to 40 lbs. Jersey weight. 

1 12 lbs. English are exaetty equal to 103 lbs. 14| oz. Jersey. 
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price was from Is. 8d. to 2$, Of late an annual exportation 
takes place of 40 or 50 cargoes of potatoes in vessels of about 
50 tons’ burthen; some are sent to Portugal, and successive 
cargoes to Guernsey. 

** In the spring of 1812, the States of the Island thought fit to 
pass an ordinance forbidding for a given period the exportation 
of potatoes, and imposing penalties on the contravener. The 
privation of his market, and the reduction of price of his com- 
modity, is still more unjust and injurious to the grower of 
potatoes than of com. The latter has an option whether he will 
sell or retain to another year: this the potato grower has not; 
before the crop of 1812 was brought to market the ordinance 
had expired. Good care seemed to be taken by some persons 
to raise and ship ofif tihis year’s potatoes before another ordinance 
forbade it. The root could hardly be sufficiently matured for 
keeping in the month of September, in which month, and even 
in August, several cargoes were dispatched. Such ill-advised 
measures as embargoes thus produce the evil they are meant 
to avert. The domestic consumption in various purposes is 
increasing. The peasantry here never entertained any prejudices 
against their use in human food. From the introduction of 
different species succeeding each other, the supply is now 
constant throughout every month in the year. Hogs are fatted 


with the root, at first given raw, afterwards boued with bean 
and oat meal during the last fortnight. The meat of the animal 
thus fatted is not held in equal repute with the parsnip-fed pork; 
to horses some boiled potatoes a^e given, and wi& their aid 
cows are usually prepared for the butcher, bean and oat meal 
being added in the last period. There is no dissenting opinion 
to this being an exhausting crop. The effect they have in 
drawing the land, as it is termed, must be exerted principally. 
‘ n^^r the surface ; and, in fact, it is invariably observed, tiril 
wheat crop succeeding them, cmteris paribus^ is inferior to that 
succeeding parsnips. ' 

« When followed by barley, the land only receives a seed 
furrow. No experiments are known to have been made in order 
to obtain varieti^ by seed.^’ , . 

Such is the account given by Quayle, bas^^ ^ 

preface to his work, upon the informa^n ^Jven him by imme of 
ihe most competent men in the island. \ 1 ^ / 

Thst the TOtato fiourished^ a Ic^ suece^ion 

, ,of years leading wp and 

be test tol the export r^ins 

^ tibiis Rej^ori."; Ifi not OntiUl its universal failure 
tei^nmon with the rest of dre kingdom, the 
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In 1844 tlie first signs of disease became manifest in several 
parts of both hemispheres ; accounts came in from various sides 
that the crop was partially, if not wholly, cut down; causes 
without number were attributed, and reme^es without end were 
pfiered, but all seemed powerless ; and for a time the plant was 
despaired of as if doomed to succumb and disappear from among 
the fruits of the earth. 

Although prevailing throughout England in the season of 
1844, the potato disease was not observed in this island till the 
latter end of June of the following year, when a few cold nights 
checked the flow of sap and paralysed the plant, that disease im- 
mediately set in with awful rapidity ; and so virulent was it, that 
when the time airived for clearing the ground, in some places 
every tuber had rotted away, and in others one-half of the crop 
was injured. Although the loss was severely felt in this island, 
it was comparatively nothing when compared with the dreadful 
cous0q[uences which befel the agricultural people of Ireland, 
whose sustenance all but wholly depended on the returns of their 
potato crop. The famine which prevailed in that country at 
this period is still fresh to our memory. The numerous cases 
of destitution and of deaths through starvation which filled the 
papers am indescribable. 

Though we say that the position of the poorer inhabitants of 
this island was not to be compared with the agonising state 
of the Irish, can recal a moment when the loss of the potato, 
coupled wiA the high price of com, influenced the price of pro- 
visions to that extent, that in. all probability more cases of want 
have not here existed within the present century, than did exist 
daring the winter of 1847-8. Happily, better times followed. 
Although the disease prevailed in the following years, its type 
was less malignamt ; still the crop was very short of its former 
produce ; 2 or 3 calmts per perch were now the average returns 
of the general crop ; and although prices increased consequent 
upon the scarcity, the markets were dull, and operations very 
limited. As may he supposed, a few successive years like these 
made a change in the modus opermdi of our farmers. 
Feeling that a continuance in the old routine would soon tell 
unsatisfactorily on the return of their labour, the country people 
diligently sought another article tq replace what so long had 
been to them a small mine of prosperity. The growth of the 
parsnip increased, and the fattening of stock partially took the 
place of potato cultivation ; but this was found to answer only 
as a temporary relief. Favoured by soil, by climate, and by 
daily communication with England, it was not long before a few 
discovered that by devoting their attention to potatoes of early 
sorts, they could compete with particular advantage for the early 
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supply of London^ and of other large towns in the kingdom, 
and by this culture derive a highly important and lucrative em- 
ployment This change in the cultivation of potatoes in Jersey 
was first practised some 10 years after the manifestation of 
disease in the late crops, when the success of the undertaking 
became so apparent, that it was not long before all the sheltered 
portion of the south coast of the island was devoted to the plant, 
and new life again restored to that which some years before was, 
aus it were, lifeless. Now, not only do we see the early potato 
flourishing in these exceptional sheltered nooks, but also the 
broader fields on the high lands teeming with the luxuriant 
vegetation of these early crops, and the produce standing pre- 
eminently with that of the sister isle among the earliest and best 
in the provision markets of London. 

Let us glance for a moment at the changes which have taken 
place in its mode of culture since the first introduction of the 
po^to to Jersey, We have observed that, originally, the potato 
was cultivated possibly more as an object of curiosity than other- 
wise. It is, therefore, perfectly natural to conjecture that the cul- 
tivation was proportionately roughly attended to ; small patches in 
the corners of the then abounding orchards * were occasionally met 
with ; frequently these patches were irregularly planted, and ^e 
tubers dug out as required ; indeed the whole affair managed, as 
we now see, in the out-of-the-way comers of a garden, a bed of 
Jerusalem artichokes, or what is known as the lazy-bed system. 
We must also bear in mind that the varieties of potatoes then 
existing were very unlike those which are now in use. They 
were large, knotty, and coarse 5 and it was only after years of 
improved cultivation and treatment that this tuber became the 
palatable article which it now is. In the article written by 
Quayle, which we have quoted, is well described the attmtion 
which the potato received after it may be said to haye been 
thoroughly established as a field crop in the island. To the 
culture of this plaint is certainly due the system of drilling, 
or, rather, of lineal planting in our husbandry ; nor must we 
fijrget the introduction of deep ploughing, so well known here as? 
^*Zce grande charrm^^ Nei^er let us overlook the feasts, nor the 
political discussions which at one time su^companied the work. 
The system of deep ploughing must ha^ iyrought a wonderful 
change in our fields; we iare told that itot, the p^ 

was a dirty and ill-cared-^of . ^op/ yVp catt weH conceive that 
the' use of gramde ehaftue^ fended much to bring the 
stafe of our soil to that degp^ oit pKoducSveness which it now 
and yre can also readily ifeagine that in its work it 
a ifieM of those net-works of roots from the 
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fe l^ye wn oue-fimrfe of fee stable land. ^ ^ 
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trees of neighbonring hedges, whicli, traversing the soil, devoured 
its richness, to the detriment of the crops. 

The culture of potatoes prior to the manifestation of the 
disease may he thus desciih^. In general, the crop followed 
turnips* In the early part of the year ihe ground received a 
light ploughing, from 3 to 4 inches deep ; it was then harrowed, 
and manure carted at the rate of 8 or 10 tons per vergee. In 
many cases, especially in the vicinity of the coasts, quantities of 
sea-weed were used as manure. Sometimes the manure was 
ploughed in some few inches, but generally it was allowed to 
remain on the surface, and a double furrow having been opened 
down the centre of the piece, the w^hole was left in readiness for 
‘‘ la grande eharme^^ which generally took place in March and 
April. Althongh somewhat digressing from the object in view, 
we may perlmps better describe what is known in this island as 
im^nxrde graaede chcrrue. It is this : a day fixed upon, for some 
'frechs. beforehand, for a number of farmers, generally neighbours, 
more frequently political friends^ to join in ploughing their 
land intended for potatoes, parsnips, mangolds, and carrots. 
This work always progresses cheerily, the good hostess never 
filing in her department to make everything agreeable to her 
friends ; nor do the younger members of the family or party the 
least enjoy themselves ; many look forward to these occasions 
for a little enKvenment ; it is, in fact, a day of recreation for the 
young, as well as of work for the elders. Each in his, or we 
nwiy be permitted to say, also in her way, has a share in the 
connviaUty and merriment attending these ploughing parties. 
Betqmi|ig to the actual work, and to the period al^ut which we 
were treatmg, let ns say that as now 2 ploughs were used for 
this work, ^ smaller with 3 horses, and larger with 8, 
and frequently 9 or 10 horses. The smaller plough taking the 
lead, with a farrow some 16 inches wide, and 4 inches deep, 
started from a hea^and, and going down the piece, turned the 
manure and crust into tibe hollow of the opened furrow ; when 
the large plough, following in its wake, brought up mould fk foot 
or more in depth, and upheaving it over the crust and manure, 
left a clean and well-pulverised sur&ce, which, when levelled 
and harrowed, was ready to receive the plant, Ihe planting of 
potatoes was effected, as now, commonly by means of a small 
plough drawn by 1 horse. The drills or rows were usually 
about 18 inches wide; and the sets, generally cut to one eye, 
were placed about 9 inches distant in the rows. The average 
quantity of plant used at these distances would be about 
20 cabots per vergee. Shortly before the potatoes made their 
above ground, a gentle harrowing was given to loosen 
ifie sur&ce ; and as soon as the young plants attained some 6 or 
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9 inches in height, the small hoeing-up plough was driven 
between the rows. This done, the piece was left until the fall 
of the year, when the tubers were raised for sale, or for store, as 
the case might be. The produce averaged from 8 to 10 cabots 
of saleable potatoes per perch. The markets were then chiefly 
the mining districts of England, Portugal, the Mediterranean 
ports, and Brazil. Instances are on record when the produce 
has reached the almost fabulous return of 16 cabots per perch. 
The varieties cultivated in those palmy days were commonly 
known as ^^Les degenerees^^ and Les Blues/^ The “Stayner^* 
also, brought to the island by a gentleman of that name, was at 
one time extensively grown. Some varieties were raised from 
seed; among these is a red potato, still well known in St. 
Ouen’s, which was raised at Vinchelez-de-Haut, which, although 
not large, is of a remarkably good flavour, and has the im- 

S rtant property of keeping good late in the season. The late 
r. James Hammond also successfully raised an early and good 
variety. Besides these, the York kidney and the York red were 
introduced to the island, but one and all suffered from the disease, 
though some varieties felt it more than others did. The once 
famous Jersey Blue all but disappeared, and a coarse late potato, 
which here went under the name of ‘^pink eye,” succeeded it. 
For some years this was grown solely because it seemed to with- 
stand the disease better than the generality of other varieties* 
The Regent next followed, a potato which never attained a large 
size, but which was of superior quality ; although now cultivated 
by a few, the late fluke may be said to have taken its place.* 

We can remember, before the setting in of the potato disease, 
having seen the haulms rise above ground nearly as high as the 
surrounding hedges ; and on the Xst October, when shootings 
parses went through the fields, the dogs run completely bidden 
between the rows, as through a furze-brake. Even after all 
vegetation had ceased, so strong was the haulm that it r^ssained 
standing and dried up like so many sticks. The haulm was 
made into faggots, and stored away for fuel., As mnj be 
imagined, no sort of weed could possibly live in a piece of 
potatoes like this. Everything was smothered by the vigorous 
habit of the plant. But when ihe providential yisitatdmi on 
the potato took place, and me , disease broke out in its womt 
form, how diSerent was aspect of Tbo strong 

haulm was no mbre^seai, m: imrly as the first week of July 
ihe leaves began to bla^ext ftdl, ftien the stalks rotted, mid 
with a most disai^reesddqsta^ entirely ^bappeared, wad left &e 

ceStMl&Sa sf is smalt In tbe winternseason 

tbs Tbe bnrodoction 
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land to be overridden with weeds ; and lastly, when the tubers 
were raised, instead of measuring out the cart-loads of good 
healthy fruit, a miserable half-rotted crop was the return, which 
in many places did not yield the original quantity used for sets 
in planting. Such is the difference of the potato-crop before 
and after the disease; but, as we have observed, a new era has 
taken place in their culture here, and, God be praised, plenty 
smiles again upon our fields. With the present system, viz., the 
growth of early potatoes for the London and other principal 
English markets, a variety of changes has followed, some of 
which it is necessary to mention. Let us first consider how the 
cultivatioii is carri^ on, and afterwards cursorily examine^ its 
effects. The selection of suitable land is tbe first consideration. 
If the soil be what is termed of a warm nature, and with a gentle 
declivity southwards, so much the better. The next important 
point is the preparation of the soil ; we do not now find it neces- 
sary to cultivate so deeply as was formerly the practice. The 
pios^hing is carried on very much in the same manner as that 
before described, but the application of the manure is different. 
When the ground has been ploughed and well harrowed, it is 
tbe general custom to spread well-made stable-manure on the 
surface, at the rate of 10 tons per Terg&, no sea^^weed is used, 
but a much more powerful agent has taken its place, namtely, 
guano. The potato rows are now closer than formerly ; the 
planting takes place on large pieces, in the manner before 
explained, with die use of a small plough for making and covering 
the drills. As will be noticed, tbe manure in diis manner is 
ploughed in with the sets ; then, in addition to this, guano is used, 
very frequently at the rate of 200, or even 300 lbs. per verg&. 
Those unacquainted with the growth of early potatoes will be 
amazed at this apparent extravagance of fertilizing power ; but 
extravagance it is not, as will be by-and-by perceived. The 
preparation of the plant intended for sets is of the utmost im- 
portance. ^ Kidney potatoes as a rule are planted whole, and the 
round varieties are planted in strong sets, with eyes from the 
crown of the plant The kidney varieties commonly planted 
are the Ashleaf, the Prolific, and the Winford, alias Early 
Fluke. The round varieties most esteemed are the Cherbourg 
Afois, the Dalmahoy, and the Early Regents. Potatoes 
Intended for plant should dug before the haulm is entirely 
dried up : when dug they should be allowed to harden by ex- 
posure to tbe air and sun, occasionally turning them. Then at 
the fall of the year, if they are stowed away singly in layers on 
wooden fioons it will retard too early a vegetation, which other- 
wise IS frequently the case. By a little attention the tuber in 
this way is checked in its habit of early growth, and when the 
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moment arrives for planting it can, if required, be forced ; but 
it is not often that any forcing is required, the eyes will break 
out into vigorous shoots, and when they are fully developed, say 
about half an inch in length, the tubers may be planted, taking 
care to place the shbots uppermost In this manner one month 
at least may he gained in bringing the potato out of ground. The 
preparation of the sets must be viewed as of primary importance, 
taking care always to select plants of good and of early habit ; 
this, together with a suitable and well- manured piece of ground, 
forms in fact ihe only secret in the culture of the early potato. 

The planting commences in January, and is usually all 
finished by the end of the next month. The next operation is 
the forking-up, or loosening of the ground between tbe rows ; 
this is performed when the plants are fairly out of ground, either 
with the prong, the crook, or with a small implement in the 
form of a horse-hoe, usually drawn by two men. The soil being 
thus well opened, if not checked by frosts, which unfortunately 
is sometimes the case, the plants will grow quickly, so that by 
the middle of April they are all hoed up. In the early sheltered 
places some are much more forward, while in the later ground 
others are less. The first lot of any importance is usually sent 
up to the London markets about tibe end of April. As time 
advances the business rapidly increases, so that by the end of 
May, or the commencement of June, in ordinary years great 
activity prevails in connection with this trade. There is no 
season throughout the year in which the farmer is so busy as 
during the ssJe of his early potatoes. A day is frequently of the 
greatest importance in the market value of the goods, and there- 
fore no sooner do they approach maturity than all hands ate fork 
in hand at the work. Many consign their produce to salesmen 
in London; the goods are packed in baskets or barrels, and 
forwarded % the steam-vessels which daily ply between this 
island and fbe English ports, and thence on by railway fo fheir 
destination. Others sell to the merchants here, who a^ export 
in the same manner, but on a larger scale. These^ with the rest 
of the community, have the advantage, by means of telegraphic 
communication, of knowing hourly, if necessary, the state of the 
London markets. 

So much said respecting the time, the mode of culture, and 
the sale of Ihe potato, let us look back at the fields whence the 
potatoes have been dug, , and see ,what Is there being done. 
Another crop U being sown to follow^ , It imiy be, if on a piece 
of ^aund which was cleared eaity, that a late crop of 
potato^ is being oertsJnly is only the exception^ the 

rule hare a sncq^ing crop of either swedes, man^lds, or 
turnips ; we have also barley sown, but rarely with advan^/ 
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tage. It will now be understood that the heavy dressing of 
manure used for the potato is again to be called upon to supply 
nourishment to the succeeding crops, and what splendid produce of 
roots do we often see. Daring our experience in these matters we 
have invariably noticed that some of the heaviest and best returns 
of roots have been in immediate succession to early potatoes. 

In our remarks on the manure employed we have mentioned 
guano; we would observe that this article, so valuable to the 
farmer, was first brought to this island from Ichaboe in 1844, 
when its worth was much questioned and its use very little 
known ; it is indeed comparatively only of late years that it has 
been extensively employed : its effects are surprising ; we have 
seen on the same piece of ground two plots, one dressed with 
good farm-yard manure, the other dressed and treated precisely 
in the same manner, but with the addition of guano at the rate 
of 300 lbs. per vergee, and the two planted in fluke potatoes, 
when a di%rence of more than 50 per cent resulted in favour of 
the |nece where guano had been applied. We have also observed 
that where the potatoes were allowed to remain long in the 
ground, the haulm on the plot where the guano had been applied 
continued longer to vegetate than on the other \ and finally, the 
haulm dried up somewhat in the manner before described. In 
1867 there were imported to this island 379 tons of guano, and 
in 1868 the quantity amounted to 496 tons. It will be seen by 
this how much guano is now valued, and as its particular employ^ 
meat is for the culture of the potato, some approximate idea can 
be made of the quantity used for the crop. At ibie same time we 
mi^t guard against drawing definite conclusions hastily on this 
point, as we Imow that guano is coming greatly into favour, and 
is used by nmnj for gpcass-land in lieu of sea-weed; and in a 
general way, if the farm-yard cannot produce a sufficient supply 
of manure to meet the former’^s wants^ he has frequently recourse 
to guano to make up the deficiency. 

By reference to the returns made here last year for the in- 
formation of the Board of Trade, we learn that potatoes occupied 
vergees of our land j and as the whole superficial area of 
the island is calculated at 64,613 vergees, it follows that nearly 
one-twelfth part of the island’s surface was devoted to the crop. 
Let us next see what has been the quanti^ of the produce ex- 
pcfTted from the island, and endeavour to compute what is the 
gro^ amount returned to the growers of potatoes by the export 
of the last year, 1868. ^ r 

Frma the collective s&tements kindly placed at our disposal 
w the Custom-house authorities, the agents of the Steam-packet 
and, merchants^ we find the exports to have been as 
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In packages, by steam-vessels to Southampton, Weymouth, 
and Littlehampton, 5458 J tons. 

The first package left the island on the 19th of March ; this 
was followed by another on the 24th; by four more on the 
26th ; by two on the 7th of April ; by forty-three on the 21st of 
April, when the season may be said to have opened. On the 
30th of the month the number swelled up to one hundred and 
forty-three packages. 

In loose cargoes by sailing-vessels, there were shipped for the 
following ports ; — 


Plymouth .. 



Tbns. 

.. 31 

Newport 


.. 

.. 276i 

Southampton 


.. .. 

.. lOOf 

London 


. • • • .. 

.. 4694 

Cardiff .. 


.... .. 

.. 505 

Lymington .. 



.. 10 

Swansea 



.. 9174 

Liverpool 



.. 24 

Caernarvon .. 


.. .. 

6 

Gloucester .. 



.. 32 

Sercq .. 



1 

Barhadoes 


.. *• *■ 

.. 80 

2431§ 


Thus giving a total of 7890 tons, the value of which we 
deduce from statements of returns to have been as follow:— / 

£ 

Produce shipped in packages .. .. 44,131 

Produce shipped in loose cargoes .. 11,442 

’Total .. 55,573 , . 

In takiiig into consideration the produce of the lead OB Sijuiiit 
die early potatoes hare been cultivated, we must to 

add to the amount exported (which ^ows a gross retiMai 
than 17s. 6d per vsrgle on the whole area of ihe.idattd the 
export of potatoes only), the quantity left ia fhe- Uand for the 
supply of nearly 60,000 inhabitants, and idso the plamt for 
the. ensuing year. These two iteias must bejltiry etHisiders^^ 
Moreover, we must add to the produi^ of. the same gnMmd the 
successive root-crops to whi^ tre.- haye .allode^ e^ch ^aahle 
the formers to keep more o{:sthMl''hQidfo^ ^lQ-^ml 'Snsd ocmse- 
quent!/ to increase the msmleaf e|.their/'i|aellW< iFtarthetanor^ let 
as not lose s%ht of ^<watalepfol»s>j^vil^<fveArahhi^ in time 
parts during .0 the twin sister, of 

fo bi^dt. ^ssait com- 

are extnsided, to 
ttoffio. In a word, the whsde me- 
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clunery of business is at work, and its good effects conspicuously 
felt tfairougii every cbannel of the insular trade. 

We close this Report with the following tabular statement of 
exports, taken from published returns, of several preceding years, 
commencing with 1807, when potatoes were first exported : — 


Teaxs. 


Tons. 

Years. 


Tons. 

1807 

to* 

600 

1845 

.. 

3822 

1808 


1407 

1846 

•• 

5461 

1809 


849 

1847 


6428 

1810 


1362* 

1848 


5990 

1811 


1400* 

1849 

.. 

4992 

1823 


3689 

1851 

. * 

6662 

1824 

• to 

5747* 

1852 

«• 

3354 

1825 

• • 

5836 

1863 

• a 

3776 

1826 

• • 

2558* 

1854 


4330 

1828 

to* 

8364 

1855 

,, 

4197 

1829 

tok 

3963 

1856 

,, 

72361 

1830 


9289 

1857 

.. 

4960 

1031 


2986 

1 1858 

. • 

3093 

1832 

to. 

5436 

I 1859 

#• 

2211 

1833 


1859 

1860 

.. 

2677 

1835 

to* 

1396 j 

1861 

,, 

2969 

1836 

ra 

3701 

1862 


2803 

1837 

to to 

10,951 

1863 


3908 

1838 


12,032 

1864 

• a 

6705 

1839 


14,041 

1865 


3216 

1840 

• • 

17,648 

1866 


4080 

1842 

to* 

18,560 

1867 

• • 

6251 


Trinity Manor, Jersey, 


Yh— Report of the Consultinff Chemist for 1869. 

The duties of the chemical officer of the Society are of a twofold 
character. They are cminected, in the first place, with the ana- 
lytical work referred to him by individual members of tbe Society 5 
and, secondly, they embrace special experiments and researches 
with which the consulting chemist is charged by the Chemical 
Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

With regard to the first division of my duties, I have the satis- 
faction of reporting that daring the past season the members 
of the Society availed themselves of the privilege of obtaining 
analytical reports at the Society’s fixed low rate of charges more 
frequendy than in any preceding year. 

A ccmsiderahle increase in the number of analyses took place 
in 1868, being then larger than the total number of analyses 
recorded in any previous year, and exceeding that of 1867 by 91. 

In 1869 again the analytical work increased, and as many as 465 
an^yses were made for members of the Society. The appended 
, summsuy shows that this increase is chiefly due to the larger 
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number of guano and oilcake analyses wbicb were issued from 
the Laboratory, 

^ The supply of Peruvian guano of best quality unfortunately is 
diminishing from year to year, and the rise in the price of guano 
has encouraged to a larger extent than formerly the fraudulent 
practices of unprincipled dealers. 

In the spring of the year several highly adulterated guanos were 
sent to me for analysis ; but the timely warning given in my 
reports in most cases guarded the sender against imposition, and 
loss of money and crops. It has come under my notice that 
guano has been offered for sale by auction, professing to be equal 
in quality to samples analysed by me, and represented in the 
analyses shown at the public sale as good guanos. The bulk on 
delivery, however, has been found to have only a remote resem- 
blance with the guano as represented in the analysis handed round 
at the public sale. The transaction was so cautiously managed, 
however, that no legal remedy could be applied to recover damages, 
and several farmers who purchased the guano on the strength of 
my analysis, were grossly deceived. I would, therefore, strongly 
urge upon agriculturists on no account to purchase guano which 
is offered for sale by auction. Besides adulterated Peruvian 
guanos, artificial mixtures, resembling in appearance guano, were 
brought under my notice last season, professing to be peculiar 
kinds of phosphatic guanos. Such mixtures generally contain a 
little real guano, and the bulk consists of earthy matters of jittle 
or no fertilising value. These manures do not profess to be Peru- 
vian guano, but to come from some island or the o&er, fhe esist- 
ence of which often occurs only on paper ; and as these guanos 
are always sold at a low figure they find purchasers, although up 
guarantee as regards composition is given. In all cases in which 
guano is sold without an analysis, the purchaser runs the risk of 
being imposed upon. 

Compound artificial manures which are oi&red for sale at a 
low price, varying^ from 3Z, to 5J, a ton, in most not 

worth one^half or one-third the money which is a|ked for them; add 
in some instances brought under my notice duri^ the past s^son 
the manures sent to me for analysis we^ not wm^ me carriage 
to a distance of 10 miles. ! * , 

Particular caution ought to be used by mfendihg piwhasers 
in cases in which artificial mannres are sale at a low 

figure under the names of Brit^ guiE^^ or 

a similar enticing name. ^ iaye nothing in com- 
mon with guano, or with except the name. 

In illustration I may give the analysis of a * 

aat^e Of Pounds was sent to me last 
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Oamgosition of Pounds British Omno. 


Moisture - *. 18*97 

•Organic matter and water of combination .. 20*27 

Oxide of iron and alumina 2*21 

Snlpbate of lime and a little carbonate of lime . » 55*11 
Sand 3-44 

100*00 

* Ck)ntainiiig nitrogen .» .. 1‘09 

Equal to ammonia 1*32 


This so-called British guano, it will be seen, yielded only 
per cent- of ammonia, and contained no phosphate of lime 
whatever, nor any akaline salts. On the other hand, it contained 
a good deal of water and a high percentage of gypsum. In point 
of fact, the sample of Pound^s British guano analysed by me was 
nothing else but a mixture of gypsum and some rather strong- 
s iufrlling organic refuse matter. It was sold at 5/. 5^. a ton, but 
is scarcely worth more than 30s. a ton. 

It is to be greatly feared that with the near approach of the 
time when the supplies of best Peruvian guano from the Chincha 
blands will be finally stopped, inferior descriptions of guano 
will find their way into the wholesale guano trade, and be eagerly 
bought np for the purpose of mixing with best Pemvian guano. 

I have recently analysed two samples of guano from the Guanape 
Islands, and find that both, representing large cargoes recently 
import^ into England, were much inferior to Cluncha Island 
guano, as will be seen by the subjoined analysis t — 

Gompositwn of Quanape 6fKmo. 


JXo. 1. ,Ko, 1 

Moistaia - « .. 17*79 .. .. 20*10 

•Oigamc matter and ammoniacal salts .. 42*62 .... 38*67 

Phosphates of lime and magnesia (bone) oo.;-® 

phosphates). .. 

f Alkaline salts .. .. 11*92 .... 5*97 

Sand 2*22 , .... 2*73 

100*00 lOCHK) 

• Containing nitrogen .. ,, 10*04 .... 7*87 

Equal to ammonia .« .. .. 19*19 .... 8*95 

t Containing soluble phosphoric acid 4*75 .... 3*19 

Eqnal to tribasic phosphate of lime 10*37 .... 6*98 


These samples, especially the second, were much damper than 
best Peruvian guano, and much poorer in ammonia. No. 2, 
indeed, duly contained about half the amount of ammonia which 
occurs in best Chincha Island guano. The preceding analyses, 
moreover, show evidently that the guano from the new guano 
islaiidb (Guanape Islands) is not uniform in character. If these 
samples feirly represent the general character of the Guanape 
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gfuano, and there i$ reason to fear they do, it is evident that the 
guano on the Guanape Islands is deposited in a region which is 
visited by occasional rains or heavy dews, which, I need hardly 
say, wash out the most valuable constituents of guano. 

A considerable number of samples of nitrate of soda were sent 
to the Xiaboratory last spring, and of these several were found to 
be largely adulterated with common salt. 

The demand for superphosphate of lime, dissolved bones, and 
similar artificials is increasing from year to year, and, generally 
speaking, most manures of that description are well worth the 
price at which they are offered for sale. More than 100 samples 
of phosphatic manures were analysed by me last season, and most 
were found equal to the guaranteed analyses by which they were 
sold. 

With respect to feeding-cakes, I am glad to be able to report 
that a decided improvement has taken place in the cake transac- 
tions. Several firms, who formerly sold only mixed cakes, have 
recently begun to make pure linseed-cake. Best decorticated 
cotton-cake is again obtainable at a fair price in the English 
market, and some excellent samples have been remitted for 
analysis. In speaking of decorticated American cotton-cake I 
would reiterate the remark made on a former occasion, that this 
cake is too rich in nitrogenous or fleshforming matters to suit 
unxnixed the health of herbivorous animals. It shouW always be 
given together with some food rather poor in nitrogenous matters, 
and but in moderate quantities during the summer period of the 
year. During cold weather in the winter it may more freely be 
given to stock than during the summer months, and at all times 
it is desirable to give with it an abundant supply of succulent 
root-feed,, or, in the absence of roots, some bulky food, such as 
chaff, and food rather poor in nitrogenous matter, such as palm- 
nut meal or Indian com. 

Green German rape, or Rubsen cake, has much risen in price, 
and is difiScult to obtain quite free from mustard. In buying 
rape-cake it is always desirable to have it tested whether it is free 
from any injurious amount of mustard-seed. SeveM samples of. 
rape-cake sent for analysis were found to be quite unfit for feeing 
purposes. 

Adulterated linseed-cakes are sfill found in the market, though 
less abundantly than formerly, A novel kind, admixture to 
linseed-cake I found to be theadmixtmre<rfooc<Mt^t fibre. Cocoa- 
nut fibre, I heed scarcely say, pos^sess^f no hutrMve properties. 
Tim expressed pulp of 0Dceanu^ oh the contraTy, contains as 
much oil ^ lioseed;cake, and is a useful feeding material, as the 
fclIoWing analysis oi a mskph recently examined will show 
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Gomjposiiion of Cocoomut Cc&e* 


Moisture - •• •• ^*97 

Oil 11*^ 

♦Albuminous compounds (flesh-forming mattera) .. 20*75 

Gum, mucilage, sr^ar, and digestible fibre . . . . 39*41 

Woody fibre (cellulose) •• .• 14*27 

Mineral matter (ash) .# .. .. 


100*00 

* Cont^ing nitrogen .. *• 3’32 


Cocoanut cake, which is largely produced in the manufacture 
of cocoanut oil, rarely passes into the hands of the farmer ; and, 
judging from its presence in mixed linseed-cakes, it is probably 
bought up by oilcake makers and used for adulterating linseed- 
cake. 

With the sanction of the Chemical Committee I instituted, 
as in former years, a number of field experiments on— 1. Root- 
crops: ii\angolds and swedes ; 2. On potatoes; 3. On artificial 
grasses ; 4. On permanent pastures. The following printed list 
was forwarded to a number of agriculturists residing in different 
parts of the country, and a larger number of reports have been 
received than in former years. 

Experiments. 

JFieM E^erim&fds on Hoots: Mangolds^ Swedes^ Tvrtnps^ and 
Carrots. — ^The following experiments are recommended with a 
view of ascertaining what is the best root-manure on different 
soils ; each plot to be one-twentieth of an acre : 

Plot 

1. Nfo manure. 


2, 

Mineral superphosphate 

.. 164 lbs.. 

or at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre. 

3. 

Mineral superphosphate 

.. 16i lbs. 

n 

a 

Potash salts «. 

.. 11 lbs. 


2 


Minexal superphosphate 

„ 164 lbs. 

99 

3 

Peruvian guano .. .. 

64 lbs. 

39 

1 

5. Peruvian guano .. 

3. Nib manure 

.. 164 lbs. 

99 

3 


fMineral superphosphate 

.. 164 lbs. 

99 

3 

7.| 

Potash salts .. 

.. 11 lbs. 


2 


[Sulphate of ammonia .. 

.. 54 lbs. 


1 

8. 

Hotten dung 

.. 1 ton 

99 

20 tons per acre. 


fMineral superphosphate 

.. 164 lbs. 

99 

3 cwt. per acre. 

9. 

Potash salts .. .. 

.. 11 lbs. 


2 3 

1 

10 J 

[Nitrate of soda 
lEotien dung 

.. 64 lbs. 

4 ton 

99 

10 tons per acre. 

10.^ 
11 i 

[Mineral superphosphate 

1 Bone dust 

84 lbs. 
.. 164 lbs. 

99 

cwt. per acre. 

12 . 

[Mineral superphosphate 
Komaaura 

.. 84 lbs. 

97 

li ,, 
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Samples of the Experimental Fields are desired to be sent to 
Dr. Voelcker, 11, Salisbuiy-square, Fleet-street, London, E,C. 

Field Expenmmts on Potatoes . — ^The following experiments 
are specially recommended on light soils ; each plot to be one- 
twentieth of an acre : — 


Plot, 

1. Homaanre. 



rMineral superphosphate 

.. 22 lbs., or at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre. 

2. 

Crude polash salts . . 

.. 11 lbs. 


2 


[Sulphate of ammonia .. 

.. 11 

9> 

2 

3. 

Good rotten dung 

.. 1 ton 


20 tons per acre. 

4 j 

; Mineral superphosphate 

.. 22 Ihs. 

9» 

4 cwt. per, acre. 

n 

5. 

[Crude potash salts 

No manure. 

.. 22 lbs. 

»» 

4 


Mineral superphosphate 

.. 22 lbs. 

99 

4 

6.1 

Crude potash salts 

.. 11 lbs. 

99 

^ 99 


Nitrate of soda 

.. 11 lbs. 

99 

2 

7. 

Peruvian guano 

.. 22 lbs. 

99 

4 

8.i 

1 

[Mineral superphosphate 

.. 22 lbs. 

99 

4 

[Common salt 

.. 22 lbs. 

99 

4 

9. 

10. 

Good rotten dung .. 

No manure. 

.. 1 ton 

99 

20 ions per acre. 


The artificials should be first mixed with ashes, burnt clay, 
or dry earth, and then dug in, or ploughed in, quite early in 
spring, when the dung is put on the land and when tike potatoes 
are planted. 


Experiments on Artificial Grasses, — Each plot to be one- 
twentieth of an acre : — 



Plot, 

X. titrate of soda., 

2. Sulphate of ammonia .. 

3. Mineral superphosphate (dissolved coprolites) 

4. Cknnmonsalt .. .. .» .. .. # 

5. ITo manure. 

6. Muriate of pota^ «. .. .. «. % 

7. Sulphate of ]^tash .. .. . 

8. Sulphate of lime .. . 

g (Mineral superphosphate * .. . 

^‘(Nitrate of soda .. .. . 

» » Mineral superphosphate 

'(Muriate of potash « 

11, .Ko manure. 


.. ^IhsL 
.. 22 lbs. 
.. 22 lbs. 
.. , 22 lbs, 

22lba. 
.. 22 lbs. 
.. 66 11^ 
.. 221bs- 
.. 22 lbs, 
22 lbs. 
22 lbs. 


, The manures should' be appUed'imt later than the end of 
February, and the first crop, as well as the M’tmnalh, be weighed 
gre^ The produce of crop ii^bibld be weighed directly it 
is cut " , t ' 


Mi^^ments on Pemcment Each plot to be one- 

'tenth bf an acre: — ^ " . ' ' ■ 
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Hot 

L Quick-lime 

2 j Quick-lime 

'(Common salt .. 

,3. Mue bone dust .. 

j j MinemI superphosphate 
‘(Crude potash salts .. 

5. Ko manure. 

6. Common salt .. 

7. Peruvian guano 

8. Crude potash salts .. 

g I Mineral superphosphate 

^‘(Peruvian guano .. 

10. j^o manure. 

The effect of tlie manures should be observed for at least four 
successive seasons. The experimental acre should be hurdled 
off from the rest of the pasture-field, and the whole produce be 
earned off and weighed every year, and not be fed off by stock* , 

In reviewing the field experiments which, for a number of 
years, 1 have instituted with special reference to the conditions 
under which the land is benefited by the direct supply of potash 
in the shape of salts of jpotash, I have come to the conclusion, as 
far as my present experience goes, that these salts may often be 
applied with advantage to potatoes, clover, beets, and turnips. 

In several experiments, tried on poor sandy soils during the 
past season, the addition of crude potash salts to superphosphate 
of lime had a vezy marked and decidedly beneficial effect on 
the potato-crop and also on swedes* Even when applied alone, 
cnide potash salts benefit materially root crops growing on poor 
sandy laxid. The same beneficial effect, I find by direct experi- 
xneixts, cannot be obtained by the application of common salt, 
showing that soda is a much less valuable fertilising constituent 
than potash, and incapable of replacing the funedons of the 
latter in the vegetable economy. 

Hitherto the price of potash has stood in the way of its being 
employed on an extended scale in agriculture. Even in its 
cheapest form — that of crude German potash salts- — potash was 
too dear for practical application in agriculture. But as potash 
will, no doubt, be extensively used in agriculture if it can be 
had at a cheap rate, I have pleasure in directing attention to a 
mineral called Kainite, which is found in the neighbourhood of 
Stasslurth, in Saxony, and which, in round numbers, contains 
24 per cent, of sulphate of potash and 12 per cent, of sulphate of 
magnesia.. This j^ine mineral can now be obtained in Eng- 
lairi in a finely-ground condition, ready for mixing with other 
artificial manures, at about 3/, 3r. per ton, and probably less when 
considerable cmandties are required. From 3 to 4 cwts. of ground 
kainils^ mixed with an equal quantity of superphosphate of lime 


10 bushels. 
10 bushels. 
66 lbs. 

cwt. 

56 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

56 lbs. 
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per acre, has been found of great utility in the sugar-beet- 
growing districts of North Germany ; and I have no doubt it 
will be found equally useful in England, where root crops are 
intended to be raised upon naturally poor or upon exhausted 
sandy soils. The crop, however, most likely to be greatly bene- 
fited by this potash manure is the potato. 

On light soils, I would strongly recommend, as a manure for 
potatoes, the following mixture : — - 

4 to 5 cwts. of kainite (crude German potash), 

4 cwts. of Peruvian guano, and 
4 cwts. of superphosphate of lime. 

In buying kainite as a source of potash, care should be taken 
to have a sample of the bulk tested for the amount of potash 
which it contains ; for not only are some of ihe samples ofiered 
for sale very poor in potash, but some scarcely contadn any 
potash at all. Quite recently, one of the members of the Society 
sent me a sample of so-called kainite for analysis, which con- 
tained a mere trace of potash, and was found to be composed of 
impure sulphate of magnesia, dried hard and partially deprived 
of its water of crystallization, and then ground fine. 

Good kainite should contain about 13 per cent, of potash, and 
should dissolve in water without leaving any considerable residue. 

The following analysis may be taken as fairly representing the 

Gompoaition of a Good Sample of Kainite, 


Moisture (loss at 212® Fa^.) .. .. .. .. 3’36 

Water of combination 10*88 

'''Sulphate of ^tash 24*43 

Sulphate of lime .. .. .. .. 2*72 

Sulphate of magnesia .. .. 18*22 

Chloride of magnesium 14*33 

Chloride of sodium 80*35 

insoluble siliceous matter *71 

lOO-OQ 

* Ocmtidning potash .. .« • . 13*20 


The cultivation of sugai>beets |n England is more and more 
attracting the attention of agriculturists; and, considering 
the importance of the subject, I have, during ihe past year, 
undertaken a research on &e chemistry of Silesian sugar-beet, 
and am still occupied in further pursuing this interesting in- 
quiry. A protracted researdh into the coa^posi^on ^ drainage-, 
water has occupied much of tny thne past season, 

aiid is now suflSiciently swivaneed feo he ready for pubhcatiom. , 
In the past season I had honour to d^divar Worn the mem 
bers ^ the Society a lecture on my recent laboratory researches 
aisi' ^ in dbe pages of the Journal the following 
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1. On Field-experiments on Clover-seeds and Permanent 
Pasture. 

2. On the Chemistry of the Silesian Sugar-beet. 

Analuses made for Members of the Bo^al Agrioukurcd Society^ Becemb&r^ 
1868, to December^ 1869. 


Guanos (natural) .. .. 44 

Artificial guanos and similar compounds .. .. 23 

Superphosphates and dissolved bone-manures .. 104 

Bone-dust .. .. .. .. 12 

Befuse manures .. 9 

Kitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia .. .. 23 

Marls, Ihnestones, and other minerals .. .. 34 

Soils 20 

Oilcakes 106 

Feeding meals .. .. .. 24 

Yegetable productions 26 

Waters 27 

Milk and butter 6 

Eraminations for poison .. .. 7 


Total 


465 


Having been requested by the Council to submit to the 
Monthly Council in March, June, and December, a Report on 
the various samples of adulterated manures and feeding-calces 
forwarded to me for analysis by members of the Society, so that 
such Report, together with the names of the dealers who sup- 
plied the substances analysed, shali, if the Council think fit, be 
published in the Agricultural Journals, at the Monthly Council 
meeting held on December 8th I presented the following Report 
in accc^ance with the above request 

Analysis No. 1 represents the composition of a sample of 
guano which I analysed for Mr. C. C. Hamilton, Harlstone. 
This analysis was produced by Messrs. Perkins and Sons, auc- 
tioneers, of Southampton, at the time of the sale. No. 2 shows 
the composition of a material sent to me as a sample of the bulk, 
bought by auction by Mr. Horace Leggatt, Brownwich, Titch- 
field, Hants : — 


Moisture 

'''Oiganic matter and salts of ammonia 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia (1 

earth) 

Oxide of iron and alnmina (cla30 .. 

Sulphate of lime 

Carbonate of lime 

Alkaline salts „ 

InsoluWfi siliceous matter .. .. 



Kd. 1. 

Ko.2. 

15-28 

4*66 

46‘41 

22*22 

|24-6B 

8*28 


11*84 

2-28 

43*52 

,, 

‘70 

8-71 

1*70 

2-6T 

7*08 

100*00 

100-00 

12*06 

.... 1*09 

14*66 

2*42 
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Instead of 14J per cent, of ammonia, as in the analysis No. 1, 
No. 2 barely contained 2^ per cent. The latter farther con- 
tained scarcely one-third the amount of phosphates which is 
found in genuine Peruvian guano, and appeared to be princi- 
pally made up of gypsum and a yellowish-coloured loamy soil. 

The next illustration of a spurious guano was furnished in a 
sample sent for analysis by Mr. Alexander Howden, Marston 
Court, Pembridge, Herefordshire, who informed me that he 
bought it of Messrs. G. C. Dobell, and Co., of Liverpool, These 
gentlemen maintain that this is guano genuine as imported. 
This may be quite correct, for they may have imported a spurious 
article ; nevertheless, it ^is not a genuine guano, but a compound 
resembling guano in external characters, and having but little 
else in common with that fertiliser. 


Spurious Qmno seat hy Mr, Alexander Howden, Marston Court, 
Pembridge, Herefordshire, 


Moisture 

*Organic matter, salts of ammonia, and water of 

combination 

f Phospboric acid 

Lime 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

Alkaline salts .. 

Insoluble siliceous matter (due clay and sand) 


11-63 

9-51 

13*07 

2-96 

traces 

48*29 


100*00 


* Containing nitrogen .. «• .. .. •• *73 

Bqnal to ammonia .. .. *89 


t Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime.. •• 28*53 


These analytical results do not require any explanation. 

The latest case rras brought under my notice by Mr. H. 
Eameby-Lutley, Brockhampton Court, Worcester : — 


Composition of a Sample of AdvUerated Qmno marked ^ Pea&ersf 
by Mr, H Sam^^JMley, Brockhampton Park, Septen^, 23 . 


Moisture .. .. 7*27 

^Organic matter and salts of ammonia . 14*31 

Phosphate of lime (bone phosphate) .. .. 5*83 

Oxide of iron and alumma .. .. .. .. 6*42 

Carbonate and a little sulphate of lime - ^ 10*S^ 

Alkaline salts ^ .. 4*33 

Insoluble siliceous matters (s^d) U' .« .. 60*86 


* Containing nitrogea 
Equal to ammonia . 


100*00 

2*34 

2*84 


It be- seen that this so-called giiano contained only 5J per 
cent^ of phosphate* of lime in round numbers, instead of 22 to 
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25, the percentage found in genuine Peruvian guano ; and that 
it yielded not quite 3 per cent, of ammonia, instead of 16 per 
cent, which is the average percentage in good guano. Adding 
together the worthless matters in this feathery compound — for it 
was nothing else but a mixture of a yellow sandy loam with a 
little Peruvian guano and plenty of guano-bird feathers — we 
have no less than 75 per cent, of useless materials, and only 
25 per cent, of fertilising constituents. On inquiry, I find that 
the feather manure ” was sold as Peruvian guano, at 14?. a ton, 
by a Mr. Weekes, of Bromyard, Herefordshire. Its real value 
cannot be put higher than 2?. 10s. or 8?. at the most. 

Augustus Voelokek. 


VIL — Field Experiments <m Mangolds. By Dr. AUGUSTUS 

VOELCKBB. 


Ih laying down a manuring scheme for root-crops, 1 h^ mainly 
in view to ascertain, by direct experiments, what infiuenee 
^’potash exerts on mangolds and swedes when grown oh light 
land, and^ if possible,, to find out in what combinations, with 
other fertilising matters, potash should be employed in a root- 
manure intended for light land in order to produce the most 
beneficial effect. 

P<«r field experiments on root-crops one-twentieth of an acre 
is a convenient and sufSciently large size for each plot. Each 
experimental one-twentieth of an acre piece should be divided, 
if possible, in such a manner that it will be occupied by 4 rows 
of plants. 

In the following experiments this plan was adopted, and 
the field divided into 11 plots of one-twentieth of an acre each, 
which, as regards manure, were treated as follows : — 


Plot 1 Was left uumanured. 

2 Mineral superphosphate . . 164 Ihs., or at the rate of 3 cwts. per acre. 
jHineral superphosphate 
and 


3 _ 


{ Mineral superphosphate .. 
and 

Peruvian guano .. 
5 , PieruviatL guano .. 

8 unmanured. 

\ rMinetal superphosphate.. 

I potsib salts.. .. .. 

V audsulj^teof ammonia 


164 lbs. 

»> 

3 cwts. 

99 

nibs. 


2 cwts. 

») 

164 lbs. 


3ewts. 

99 

64 lbs. 

99 

1 cwt. 

99 

164 lbs. 

» 

3 cwts. 

99 

164 lbs. 

99 

3 cwts. 

99 

nibs. 

99 

2 cwts. 

>9 

' 64 lbs. 

99 

lewt. 

>9 
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Plot 8 Kotten dnog , . .. . . X ton, or at the rate of 20 tons per acre. 



[Mineral superphosphate.. 

16 Jibs, 

9i 

3 cwts. 

99 

9 

potash salts 

lllhs. 

a> 

2 cwts. 

99 

and 

nitrate of soda .. 

SJlbs. 

99 

1 cwts. 

99 


f Botten dung 

10 cwts. 

99 

10 tons 

99 

10 - 

and 

1 Mineral superphosphate .. 

8ilbs* 

99 

Ijcwt. 

99 


[Bone dust «. .. .. 

16J Iba 

9> 

3 cwts. 

99 

11 1 

and 

[Mineral superphosphate .. 

8ilhs. 

99 

IJcwt. 

99 


In this scheme, it will be seen, provision is made for testing 
the effects of potash in conjunction with mineral superphosphate, 
and also for ascertaining what the effect is likely to be if to the 
mixture of potash salts and superphosphate a small quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia or of nitrate of soda is added. 

In pievious years I applied potash salts alone to a variety of 
crops ; but having found that, in most cases, potash salts without 
any other fertilising agents did not do much good, whereas in 
conjunction with superphosphate their application to light land 
had a most benehcial effect, I omitted from the present scheme 
potash salts to be tried by themselves. 

In order to make the experiments comparable with ordinary 
farm practice, one plot was reserved for a full dressing of rotten 
dung, and another received half a dressing of dung and n very 
moderate dressing of mineral superphosphate* Two plots were 
left unmanured ; one right through the , middle of the experi- 
mental plots, and the other at one end. A third unmanured, 
plot was left at the other end of the experimental field ; but as 
the weighings of the produce on this plot gave quite an abnormal 
result, no furthur reference need be made to it. The foregoing 
manuring experiments were tried last season on mangolds % my 
friends Mr. K. Campbell Ellis, at Iver Moor, n^r Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, and Messrs. J, Coleman and J. Hull, Escrick Park, 
near York, and I have now the pleasure briefly to communicate 
to the readers of this Journal the results of ihese experiments. 

Field Essperimerds m Mangolds made hy Mr. B. Campieil Mlis^ 
at Iver Moor, near 

The mangold seed was sown on ^ STtk April on the flat. 
The different artifioml mtouies mm' so#a wm some ashe^ to 
^me iheir disl^ilmtio^on riie land, and harrowed im 

The seed came up well, and a regular plant was obtained ma 

, Ubid were taken np on the 2nd November, 1869, topped^f 
taiiddi an^^;wrifk^ following results, were obtai^^^^ 
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Mesults of Mspenments on Mangolds at Tver Moor, near Uad>ridge, 


plots of 
3^ of 
an acre, 

Manvx^ per Acre. 

Produce per Plot of 
of an Acre* 

Produce per Acre. 



Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

1 

No Manure .. .. .. .. .. 

1 

1 

84 

21 

15 

0 

2 

Mineral Superphosphate 3 cwts. .. 
Mineral Superphosphate 3 cwts.* *] 

1 

3 

56 

23 

10 

0 

3 

and 

Potash salts . . . . 2 cwts. * . 

Mineral Superphosphate 3 cwts...] 

1 

5 

0 

25 

0 

0 

4 

and 

Peruvian Guano .. 1 cwt. .. 

1 

5 

56 

25 

10 

0 

5 

Peruvian Guano .. 3 cwts... 

1 

3 

0 

28 

0 

0* 

6 

No Manure .. .. 

Mineral Superphosphate 3 cwts. . . ' 
and 

Potash salts 2 cwts... 

and 

Sulphate of Ammonia ..Icwt. ... 

1 

3 

0 

23 

0 

a 

7 

1 

10 

60 

30 

10 

80 

$ 

BottenDung .. .. ..20tons.. 

Mlnertd Superphosphate 3 cwts. .. 

1 

7 

0 

27 

0 

0 

2 

CpUU 

Potash salts «* .. ..2 cwts... 

and 

^Nitrate of Soda .. ..Icwt. .. 
IBottenBong .. . .. ..lOtons.. 

1 

10 

0 

30 

0 

c 

10 

|< and 

{Mineral Superphosphate l^ewt.. 
|Bone-diz8t 3cwts... 

1 1 ' 

6 

0 

26 

0 

0 

11 

and 

Mineral Superphosphate li cwt. 

I 

4 

0 

24 

0 

0 


‘yhe rest of the field (5 acres) was manured with 5 cwts. of 
Proctor and Hyland’s mangold-wurzel manure, and yielded on an 
average 28 tons of mangolds per acre. On looking over the 
results of the preceding experiments, several points are likely to 
arrest the reader’s attention : — 

1. The land, although light, appears to have been in a good 
agricultural condition ; for the unmanuxed plots yielded at the 
rate of 21 tons 15 cwts., and 23 tons, or on an average 22 tons 

cwts.^ of mangolds ; or, in round numbers, 22 tons. 

2. Mineral superphosphate applied at the rate of 3 cwts. per 
acre gave^ but the slight increase of 1 ton 2J cwts. over the 
average yield of the two unmanured plots. 

8. The addition of 2 cwts. of potash salts to 3 cwts. of super- 
phosphate, had a good effect j for it produced an increase of 
i^rly 8 tons, or nearly 2 tons more than mineral superphosphate 
aloi»e4 

The mixture of 3 cwts. of mineral superphosphate and 
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1 cwt. of guano, practically speaking, had the same effect as 
3 cwts, of superphosphate and 2 cwts, of potash salts. 

5. 3 cwts. of Peruvian guano yielded an increase of 5 tons per 
acre, and appears to have had a better effect than either a full 
dressing of farmyard manure or half a dressing and cwt. of 
superphosphate. 

6. Lastly, it will be noticed that the addition of a small 
quantity of nitrogen to the mixture of mineral superphosphate 
and potash salts produced a considerable increase. 

On Plot 7 we have the same quantity of superphosphate and 
potash salts as on Plot 3, with the addition of 1 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre, and the effect of this addition of sul- 
phate of ammonia was to raise the produce to 30 tons 10 cwts. in 
round numbers, or to give 5-J tons more than the superphosphate 
and potash salts without ammonia. 

Practically speaking, the same effect which the sulphate of 
ammonia produced in conjunction with potash and superphos- 
phate was obtained on Plot 9, on which the nitrogen was 
applied in the shape of nitric acid instead of that of ammonia ; 
for both the Plots, No. 7 and No. 9, the addition of nitrogen 
to available phosphates and potash has proved very beneficial to 
the mangold crop, producing an average increase of 8 tons in 
round numbers. 

Experiments on Mangolds at Esenck Park^ nmr Yofi% in 1869. 

The mangolds were sown on 11th May, 1869, on a barley 
stubble in 1868. The soil of tihe experimental field was of a 
light sandy character, and, though naturally poor, it was in a 
good agricultural condition, as the produce from the unmanured 
plot showed. 

The mangold crop was taken up, topped, tailed, and weighed, 
on the llth November, 1869, when the following results Were 
obtained : — 


Besults of Experimerds on MmgoUs at Escnok Pori* nmr 1869* 


Rots of 

h ^ 

an acre. 

Hanore per Acre. 

^ of , an Afve, 

l^cAaoeperAora 

1 

No Manure .. .. .. .» 

iCou. cf.4*, A.' 

1, ; .«■ '0 

tat. etrb. IH 
10 0 

S 

Mineral Superphospha^ 9 cwts.. 

1 s ■ 

O 

o 

a 

a 

(Mineral Sapetphoi^lmte,3ewla.«,' 
i and , 

19 28 

29 5 0 

4 

(Fotash salts .. .. 2 cwts... 

j!iiUneraI Superpho^hatC J 

1 . : jtftd , , / . 

16 0 

26 0 0 

■ 

(Parian Cfnano cwt ...f 
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Faperiments on Mangolds at Escrich Farh (continiaed)^ 


Plots of 

JC. 

Haniire per Acre. 

Produce per Plot of 
of an Acre. 

Produce per Acre. 



Tons, 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

5 

FeniTian Gnano .. .. 3 cwts... 

1 

4 

84 

24 

15 

0 

6 

No Manure 

/Mineral Saperphospbate 3 cwts. , . ' 
and 

I Potasb salts 2 cwts. . . 

and 

tSolpbate of Ammonia . . 1 cwt. . . . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

7 

1 

10 

28 

30 

5 

0 

8 

Rotten Dong .. .. 20 tons.. 

Mineral Superphosphate 3 cwts. .. 
and 

Potash salts .. .. 2 cwts... 

and 

Nitrate of Soda .. .. 1 cwt .. 

BonenDong .. 10 tons.. 

1 

10 

56 

SO 

10 

0 

.9 

1 

t 

11 

84 

31 

15 

0 

10 

and 

Mineral Superphosphate I|cwt... 

; Bone-dust 3cwts. .. 

■I ^ 

1 

14 

28 1 

31 

5 

0 

11 

and 

|{ Mineral Superphosphate l^cwts. 

.! 1 

1 

1 

7 

84 

27 

15 

0 


The piecedisg tabulated results exhibit seyeral points of 
interest, on which a few observations may be ofiered 
1, In the first place, it will be seen that the two unmanured 

S rtions of the experimental field yielded a fair crop of mangolds, 
ae of these plots produced 22| tons per acre, and the other 
21 tons ; or, on an average, the nnmanured plots produced 
2 If Urns of mangolds per acre. The difference in the weights 
of the crops on Plot 1 and Plot 6 is not greater than can be 
expected in field experiments. The experimental field thus 
was tolerably nmform in character and well adapted for the 
trials. 

2, Mineral superphosphate alone gave only an increase of 
If tons, and thus appears not to be the kind of manure which 
ought to be employed for mangolds on light land, 

3, The addition of 2 cwts, of salts of potash to 3 cwts. of 
mineral superphosphate proved very successful, inasmuch as it 
raised the produce to 29f tons, and gave an increase of 7f tons 
over the average yield of the unmanured portions of the field. 

4, la these experiments, the addition of 2 cwts. of salts of 
potash had a better effect than the addition to superphosphate 
of 1 cwt. of Peruvian g^ano, or than 3 cwts. of Peruvian guano 
alone. . 


, 5^ Pemvian.^ano alone answered better than mineral super- 

Implied by itself, but did not appear to be the best 
manure that can be used on light land for mangolds. 
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We may learn from this that neither the exclusive use of a 
purely mineral phosphatic manure, nor a manure containing, like 
Peruvian guano, an excess of nitrogenous compounds, produces 
the best crops of mangolds on light land. 

6, A moderate amount of an ammoniacal salt, or of nitrate of 
soda, added to a manure composed of available phosphates and 
salts of potash, appeared to be very usefuL 

The mixture of 3 cwts. of superphosphate, 2 cwts. of salts of 
potash, and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda, it will be seen^ produced 
31 1 tons of mangolds, which, considering the natural poverty of 
the soil, must be considered a very good crop indeed. 

The same mixture, it will also be observed, had a better effect 
than 20 tons of farmyard manure ; for, whilst Plot 9 gave an 
increase of 10 tons over the unmanured plots, 20 tons of rotten 
dung per acre produced only an increase of 8^ tons. 

7. A heavy dressing of dung proved to be less beneficial than 
the addition of some superphosphate to a moderate dose of dung* 
The best crop, it will be noticed, was obtained by 10 tons of 
rotten dung and 1 J cwt. of superphosphate. 

On the whole, the results obtained at Escrick agree well with 
those described in the series of experiments which were tried fay 
Mr. Ellis at Iver Moor. Both sets plainly show that potash salts 
are very useful to mangolds, and that, in order to obtain the best 
economic results from their use for this crop, they should be 
mixed with superphosphate and a small quantity of either 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 

1 have repeatedly observed that a small quantity of nitrate of 
soda helps on the mangold plants in a striking manner, provided 
other fertilisers are used at the same time, or the land is in a 
high agricultural condition. The mixture of 3 cwts. of super-*, 
phosphate, 2 cwts. of salts of potash, and 1 cwt. of nitrate of «>da 
per acre, can be recommended, both as an economical and bene- 
ficial artificial mangold manure for light land. 

Laborator^f 11, 8cii^ury-‘8quare, FkeMreet, 

January^ 1870. 


VIH. — On Bed-root Pulp. — By Db. Avbvbttsb VobIiCKBE. 

Ih manufactories of beet-root sugar the roots, after having been 
topped and tailed, are thoroughly washed with cold water, and then 
ps^Sed/through a grating machine, driven by steam-power, which 
redue^ ^em to a fine palp. This pulp, with the addition of a.j 
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little water, is next placed into woollen bags ; a number of these, 
separated from each other by thin plates of sheet-iron, are 
placed under presses in piles, and submitted to a gradually in- 
creasing strong pressure. There are other plans of extracting the 
sugary juice from beet-root, but in most manufactories of beet- 
root sugar die juice is extracted by pressure of the grated roots. 
The residue left in the bags after pressure, or the fibrous portion 
of the roots, is lie refuse whieb, under the name of beet-root 
pulp, is used extensively on the continent for feeding purposes. 
Beet-root pulp is much valued in Belgium, France, and Germany, 
for its fattening properties. In several places in Belgium, recently 
visited by myself and Mr, Jenkins, we saw fattening beasts 
kept almost exclusively upon beet-root pulp ; although the beasts 
at the time of our visit were not in a fat condition, they were 
evidently doing well upon that food. 

The manufacture of beet-root sugar, most readers are aware, 
has recently been taken in hand in England with a fair chance 
of ultimate success. There is every likelihood that in another 
^ear Silesian sugar beet will be grown much more largely than 
sa tibie ipast, and probably at no very distant period beet-root sugar 
mamdactories will spring up in various parts of Engird] 
the refuse pulp be placed at the command of the stoc£-fe^er in 
abundance. For this reason it seemed to me desirable to make 
an inquiry into the composition of beet-root pulp, and to place 
before the readers of the Journal the results, which I trust will 
enable ihein to form a correct view of the nutritive properties of 
beet-root pulp, and the uses to which it may be applied. 

The material from which the subjoined analysis was made 
was obtained from Mr. James Duncan’s beet-root sugar manu- 
factory at Lavenham. 

The pulp here made is sold to the farmers, who supply the 
roots at the rate of 12s. per ton. The pulp is tolerably dry, and is 
greyish white in appearance. It has, when fresh, a rather insipid, 
or but slightly sweet taste^ and rapidly turns faintly acid on 
keeping. The pulp is obtained at fee manufactory in fee form 
of thin press-cakes, which can be readily broken in pieces and 
mixed without difficulty with straw-chrfF, meal, and such like 
materials. 

In its natural state the pulp contains from 70 to 72 per cent, 
of moisture, and thus it embodies a much larger percentage of 
sdiid feeding matter than the roots from whi^ it is obtained, 
and still more fean ordinary mangolds, in which fee proportion 
of water amounts on an average to about 88 per cent. 

; submitting the Lavenham refuse pulp to a detailed analysis 
1 o^ainad the fdilowing results ; — 
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OompoMon of Beet-root Pidp from Zavenkam, 

Moisture 70*11 

*Albunimous compounds (flesh-forming matters) 2*25 

Sugar 3*39 

Mucila^ and peotinous compounds .. 1-93 

Digestflble cellular fibre 16*13 

Woody flbre (cellulose) .. .. .. ,, 5*32 

Mineral matter (ash) 1-87 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen *. .. *361 


We leaTn from the preceding analytical results : — 

1. That this pulp contains, in round numbers, 30 per cent 

of dry feeding matter. 

2. That an appreciable amount of sugar is retained in the 

pulp. 

More sugar probably was left in this residue than is usual, 
owing to the circumstance that the roots were rather flabby when 
they were worked up for sugar, and in that condition could not 
be grated so thoroughly as fresher beets, and the juice in con- 
sequence could not be squeezed out so completely as from more 
perfectly rasped beets. 

3. That a large proportion of the fibre is readily digestible ; 

and 

4. That beet-root pulp contains a considerable proportion of 

albuminous or flesh^forming matters. 

The next analysis was made from a specimen of French pulp^ 
which yielded the following results: — . 

Qmpori&m of a Specimen of Beetroot PuLp produced in France. 


Moisture .. .. .. .. .. .. , .. .. 70*88 ’ 

^Albuminous compounds (fiesh-forming matters) „ 2^38 

Mumlage, pectinous compounds, and a little sugar 6*59 > 

Crude cellular flbre 16*43 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. - 3^72 

100*00 

* €k>ntainmg luhogea .• .. *382 

It will he seen that the French pulp tesembl^ closely in 
composition the English specimen. Both contain^ about the 


same percentages of water and of flesh-forming compounds, and 
both may be regarded as equally useful for feeling purposes. 

In a second specimen of French pulp, which eridendy had 
been kept for a considerable length of time in an unsheltered 
place, 1 found a good deal more water, as will be seen by the , 
subjoined analysis : — . 
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Composition of Second Sample of French Beetroot Pulp. 


Moistoe 77*10 

* Albuminous compounds (flesh-fonning matters) .. 1*93 

Mucilage, pectinous compounds, and a little sugar 1*19 

Lactic acid 1'12 

Crude cellular fibre .. - .. 19*07 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. .• 2*59 

100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen .. .... ‘39 


This refuse pulp thus contained nearly 7 per cent, more water 
than the preceding one. Its taste was strongly acid, and on 
examination I found that the sour taste was due to lactic acid, 
of which the pulp contained fully 1 per cent. 

When beet-root pulp is kept for any length of time it turns 
decidedly acid, and in that state is quite as much relished by 
cattle and sheep as when fresh. Practical feeders with whom I 
came in contact maintain that old pulp is superior to new for 
fattening purposes. Be this as it may, the lactic acid which is 
generated during the time of keeping, certainly has the effect of 
preserving the feeding qualities of ie pulp and of rendering it 
more digestible. 

Except in its more acid taste old pulp differs but slightly in 
its appearance and general chamcters from new. The plan of 
preserving beet-root pulp in a good conditicm for feeding pur- 
poses is extremely simple. All that is necessary is to dig a 
trench in the earth, to place in it the pulp, and to pile it up in 
the same way as a heap of mangolds or swedes, and to cover the 
heaps with earth from the trench. In this way the residue 
may be kept for years in a good condition. 

On the occasion of our journey to Belgium I brought home 
with me a sample of old pitted pulp which had been kept for 
about one year, and submitted it to a general analysis. When it 
was analysed it yielded 61*74: per cent of water ; but as it no 
doubt lost some water on the road, it will be more appropriate 
to represent its composition in the same state of moisture as the 
specimen of English pulp, which, in round numbers, contained 
70 per cent, of water. 

This specimen of old Belgian pulp accordingly had the fol- 
lowing composition : — 

Omposiium of Belgium Beeprooi Pulp me gear dd. 


Hdsture 70'00 

iibuminoTis compoimds (fiesb-foroiing matters) 2*43 

I%estible fibre, pectinous compounds, &c 18'67 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 6*48 

.« .. 2*42 

100*00 

^Contiuning nitrogen *39 
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Like all old pulp it contained a sufScient amount of lactic 
acid to give it a strongly acid taste. 

^ In all other respects the Belgian pulp did not differ mate- 
rially in quality from the specimen of English pulp, the analysis 
of which is given above. 

Some years ago I published in this Journal two analyses of the 
pulp from common mangold-wurzel, which was obtained as a 
residue in the distillation of spirit from mangolds. One of the 
distillery pulps yielded 90*78 per cent, and ihe other 91 '84 per 
cent of water, and both were much inferior in nutritive proper- 
ties to the residual pulp from beet-root sugar manufactories. In 
preparing spirit from beets, the soluble constituents are more 
thoroughly removed than in sugar factories, and, in consequence, 
distillery pulp has not the same feeding value as the pulp from 
beet-root sugar works. 

In the opinion of several French authorities beet-root pulp is 
equal, if not superior, in nutritive properties to the roots from 
which it is obtained. On the other hand, there are many 
persons who doubt the correctness of this view, because in the 
presses of the sugar manufacturer the sugar, which is the most 
fattening constituent of the roots, passes almost entirely into the 
juice, and is lost to the pulp. Beets without the sugar, it is 
said, surely cannot be so fattening as with it This is self- 
evident; however, the statement that pulp is more nutritious 
than the roots from which it is obtained as a refuse, does not 
imply that a ton of sugar-beets is less nutritious ffian a ton of the 
same roots, minus the expressed sugary juice, but it means that 
weight for weight, beet-root pulp is equal, if not superior, in 
feeding properties, to common mangolds, or to sugar-beets. The 
advocates of the view which ascribes a very high nutritive value 
to jpulp are very confident of the correctness of their statements, 
wmch they say are the result of their practical experience in 
feeding cattle upon pulp. As far as I know, howevser, there 
exist no records of any trustworthy practical feeding experiments, 
from which might gathered what is the real comparative 
nutritive nature of pulp, and the roots from." which it is ob^ 
tained. 

In the absence of such direct experimentSi which would give 
us the most satisfactory information on this sutgect^ the anar 
lyses of common mangoldi^ su^r-beets, and iMpf. tis 

with data which will enable u% if I mu ^ nnstsken, to form 
a tolerably correct opinion wi|h respect Ihe , value of these 
three articles of food. 

In maki^ coin|Ksrisons betw^ veg^ble products, such as 
t 60 % ^ds of gre^ food, it is well to remember 

that well as their nutritive value vari^ 
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exceedingly. Soil, climate, tihe character of the season, the 
manures employed, and a variety of similar circumstances, it is 
well known, greatly affect both the quantity and the quality of 
the produce. For this reason we should be on our guard when 
we compare the nutritive value of different kinds of roots, and 
not make more of such comparisons than they deserve. By 
singling out exceptional cases, and using them for special pur- 
poses, many well-established facts might readily be disproved. 
Proceeding in this way I should find no difiSculty in proving 
that mangolds are no better than common turnips, for 1 have 
more than once analysed ordinaiy turnips which contained less 
water and more sugar, and other solid feeding materials, than 
mangolds grown in an unfavourable season. Again, I have 
analysed swedes which were superior to mangolds, and mangolds 
which were more nutritious than swedes, and might prove by 
isolated instances either the superiority of the one or the other. 

In all comparisons of that kind care should be taken to avoid 
extremes, and fairly to represent the average composition of the 
materials under discussion. It may not always he easy to do so, 
and X experienced the difficulty im endeavouring to draw up 
figur^ which may he regarded as fairly representing the average 
quality of common mangolds and Silesian sugar-beets, both 
grown in this country; The following tabular statement, how- 
ever, I believe represents correctly, and in round numbers, the 
composition of English common mangolds and sugar-beets of 
fair average quality : — 


of Oonmon Mangold and SUesian Sugar-^eds of fair average 
guedtiy grown in Bnghind, 


"Water 

Si^ar 

•Albuminous compounds (flesh-forming 

matters) .. .. 

Crude fibre 

Mineral matter (ash) 


• Containing nitrogen .. 


Common* 

Silesian 

Jdangold. 

Sugar beets. 

89-0 .. .. 

84*5 

5-5 

9-6 

[ 1-5 .. .. 

1-5 

3-0 .. ., 

3-6 

1*0 .. .. 

1*0 

100*0 


•24 

•24 


o 


Speaking generally, the Silesian sugar-beets grown in this 
country contain the same amount of nitrogenous compounds and 
mineiU matters as ordinary mangolds, and from 4^ to 5 per 
cent, less water, and nearly double the amount of sugar which is 
found in common mangolds. The average percentage of diy 
lua.tter itt sugar-beets is 15*5, and in common mangolds 11. A 
ton of the former therefore conteins 347 lbs. of dry feeding sub- 
stoee, in round numbers, and a ton of the latter only 246 J lbs. 
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Allowing only little for the superiority of sugar as a fattening 
‘element of roots, the case is far jBrom overstated if 1 ton of 
English sugar-beets is considered as equivalent in nutritive 
properties to at least 1 J ton of common mangolds.^ In the next 
place, let us compare the preceding analyses with the average 
comparison of the refuse pulp from l&et-root sugar manufactories. 
In round numbers this may be stated with suflGici^t accuracy 
as follows : — 

Am-age Compimtion of Beetroot Pulp (Befuae Pulp of Sugar 
ManufadorieB^ 


Water 70’0 

Sugar 1*5 

^Albuminous compound (flesh-forming matters) .. 2‘5 

Crude fibres and a little lactic acid 24*0 

Mineral matter (ash) .. 2*0 

100*0 

* Oont^niug nitrogen.. •» •. .« .. *40 


In 100 parts of pulp it will be seen there are 30 per cent, of 
-dry matter, whereas 100 of sugar-beet from which it is obtained 
contain only 15^ parts of dry substance, and common mangolds 
hut 11 parts- 

. A ton of beet-root pulp accordingly contains 672 lbs. of. ^y 
matter, or 325 lbs. more than a corresponding weight of the roots^ 
^nd 425J more dry matter than 1 ton of common mangolds. 
In other words,* 1 ton of pulp contains not quite, but nearly, the 
^ame amount of solid substances as 2 tons of Silesian sugar-^ 
beets, or 3 tons of common mangolds. 

, J^obody probably will dispute the fact that the dry substance 
of a sugar--beet or a mangold is mmre valuable for feedii^ 
fattening purposes than the dry substance of the pulp. . 

S iestion, however, which requires to be settled is, 

e perfectly dry pulp is less valuable than perfec^y diy roots 
from which it is made, but whether , the 672 lbs. of sdi^ matter 
contained in a ton of pulp axe worth more or less tWr the 347 lbs. 
of solid matter present in a ton of sugar*beeta^ 246^ Ihs« of the 
3 o}id matter of which common mangolds 

A further comparison of the drows thal^ 

weight for weight, the pulp con^ijpfS h^buminous 
forming) pratter, much more On the 

^hand we have in sugaivbe;^ |m B'jper o^of sugar, am 

ta CQixuiioa mangolds m fhe amount of 

Cent, in 

dibiiinimms mat^ , 
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The questioa thus resolves itself into this: are 4 lbs* of sugar 
(the excess in 100 to common mangolds), or 8 lbs. of sugar (the 
excess in 100 lbs. of sugar-beets), worth more or less than 1 lb, of 
albuminous or flesh-forming malto and lbs. or 21 lbs. of the 
finely-grated fibre, which constitate the exce^ in 100 lbs. of the 

As the difference in the amount of nitrogenous matter in the 
pulp and in the roots is comparatively small, we need not lay 
any stress upon the excess of albuminous matter in the pulp, and 
for simplicity’s sake may throw it togetherwith the excess of fibre. 
We thus obtain pn every 100 lbs. of pulp 21J lbs. more of the 
solid matter of which the pulp mainly consists Aan we give to 
cattle if we fed them upon the same quantity of sliced beet-roots : 
but against this a set-off has to be made in the excess of 8 lbs. of 
sugar in the b^ts, dr 4 lbs. when compared with common man- 
golds. 

There can be no doubt that 1 lb, of sugar is worth more as a 
fattening matei'ial than 1 !b. of the vegetable fibre which consti- 
bites dm bulk of beet-root pulp. Whether 8 lbs. of sugar are 
wuiih as much as 2I| lbs. of crude fibre, we question very much, 
and have no hesitation in subscribing to the opinion diat 22 IbSb 
of the fibre go farther in supplying food than 4 lbs. of sugar. In 
support of this view of the matter it may be stated that neither 
common mangolds nor Silesian sugar-l^ts are ever left . in the 
ground until they become over-ripe, which would have the effect 
of changing the soft and 'delicate fibre which forms the cellular 
and vascular tissues of the bulbs into hard and indigestible woody 
matter; and it may be further mentioned that the young and 
tender cellular fibre of sugar-beets, when digested with weak 
alkalies, and with dilute acids, is quickly transformed into sugar. 
There can, therefme, be no reasonable doubt that the gastric juice 
and other secretions in the alimentary canal of ruzninating animals, 
more especially, will render available for the purposes of nutrition 
or deposition of fat a very large proportion of the soft and finely 
comminuted fibre of which the pulp mainly consists. 

Taking all circumstances into consideration, I am inclined to 
think that accurate feeding experiments probably will prove that 
a ton of fresh beet-root pip, as it comes from the presses, or old 
pulp not containing more water than fresh, is worth as much for 
feeding purposes as 1|- tons of the roots from which it is obtained, 
or as much as 2 tons of common mangolds. I speak, of course, 
with reservation ; still, I think the preceding analytical data, and 
the considezations which have been laid before the reader, justify 
the assertion that, weight for weight, beet-root pulp, containing 
not more than 70 or 72 per cent of water, is more valuable for 
feeding purposes than common mangolds and even sugar-beets. ' 
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In Belgium fattening beasts are sometimes fed upon nothing 
else but the refuse pulp of sugar manufactories. Considering 
the state jm which stock is usually sold to the butcher in that 
country^ it may answer the purpose of tibe manufacturer^ who 
frequently k^ps u number of fattening beasts, to dispose of his 
refuse pulp in this way ; but for the requirements of the English 
inea£ ii^ket I believe it would not be possible to get fattening 
beasts m a sufficiently good condition by feeding them esdusiyely 
upon pulp- 

Beet^root pulp is rather deficient in flesh-forming compounds, 
and hence the admixture of some meal or cake to pulp suggests 
itself as appropriate for supplying this deficiency. Cotton-cake 
in particular can be strongly recommended as an additional food 
for beasts fed upon pulp, for it not only makes up for the deficiency 
of fiesh-forming matters in the pulp, but its binding properties 
are particularly useful in counteracting the tendency of the pulp 
to scour. 

Milch-cows may also be fed with advantage upon pulp and bean- 
meal, or pulp and cotton-cake. Indeed, a fair allowance of bean- 
meal or cotton-cake, and as much pulp as the cows will eat, 
produces both abundance of milk and milk of good quality* 

Pigs are fond of old pulp, and they do well upon it if they 
receive at the same time barley or pea-meal,, or a mixture of both 
meals. 

Beei^root pulp, sellii^ at 12s. a ton, unqnestionablj is a 
and valuable food, which may be used as a good sahstits^ for 
At that price, and even at a somewhat highcx figure, I double 
not the refuse pulp of sugar znanufaelories will always command a 
sale in EnglandL 

llg Salisbury Sqmrey MeeU^skeei, 
n ’ Jammiry, 1870. " ' ' 
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that the agriculture of the county generally has undergone much 
alteration. There are, however, some farms which exhibit features 
not fully described in that Report, and to two of these attention 
is particularly drawn in the following pages. Good cheese- 
maKzng is by no means a consequence of good farming, any more 
than good bread is an invariable product of good wheat ; and it 
therefore frequently happens that the dairymaid is unskilful, 
while the farmer himself is* much further advanced than his 
neighbours, or vice versa. 

The method of making Cheshire cheese was described in detail 
Mr. White* twentj-four years ago; and thirteen years later, 
in 1858, he gave a most interesting report on the Exhibition of 
Cheese at Ch€Ster,t in which will be found additional information 
on the subject, particularly with regard to modem improvements. 
It is, th^pefozn, usnecessaij for me to describe the process again, 
mme especially as it does not appear sufficiently near the standard 
of perfiewon, as a labour-saving process, to render it probable that 
it will be imported into other districts.^ 

Modes of Cultivation. 


There are two systems of farming pursued by Cheshire dairy- 
men. ^ The simpler method is that of permanent grass and arable 
land, in varying proportions, but entirely distinct from ^h otiiter ; 
the other me&^ is that of “convertible tillage,’’ where each 
pmion of the farm is in turn laid down with seeds for a se^s 
<rf years^ md broken up in rotation — ^there being comparatively 
tittle or, in some cases, no permanent grass. Botir thd fsirin^ 
whkh are described in the following pages are examples of the 
latter system of dairy-farming ; they were selected as types of a 
practice which is not so common as the other, and which has not 
been so frequently described. The report on them will convey 
some idea of the eSect of the cattle-plague on the agriculture of 
a county which sufiered more than any other, by bringing into 
relief the methods resorted to for the purpose of substituting, at 
-any rate temporarily, some other farming practice in the place of 
dairying. 

One example of the “convertible tillage” system is seen on 
j&ouchley Farm, near Lymm, in the occupation of Mr. Whitlow. 
The outside measurement is 263 acres, but the actual extent of 
workable land is a trifle under 240 acres. Of this area, previous 
to tije cattle-plague, one-fourth, viz, 60 acres, were annually in 


♦ * Joamal of tbe Boyal Agricultural Society/ toI. vi. u 102. 
f Jhid.t Tol. xix. p, 400. 

Herkimer County, New York, considered it half a eentunr 
‘Heport of the Department of Agriculture/ 
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tillage, 84 acres in permanent pasture, and the remainder in 
seeds, which remained six or seren years until broken up in rota- 
tion, according to the shift adopted. Since the cattle-plague, 
although the same principle of firming has been adhered to, the 
area of land under tillage has been increased to 80 acres, the 
number of dairy-cows has been reduced, and more sheep have 
been kept in their stead. The seeds having been broken up, the 
rotation on this farm is the following: (1) oats; (2) early po- 
tatoes^ followed by swedes transplanted from a seed-bed; (8) 
wheat; (4) oats, with seeds which remain several years^ Mr, 
Whitlow now has his landlord’s permission to break up bis per- 
manent grass — a course of tillage being likely to improve the 
sward. 

Mr. Jackson’s farm at Tattenhall, near Chester, is the other 
example selected. It is the property of Robert Barbour, Esq., 
of Bolesworth Castle, and consists of about 330 acres, which are 
divided into three portions of a little more than 100 acres each. 
One-third is permanent ^pasture and irrigated meadow, not 
allowed to be ploughed up ; a second third is worked on a double 
four-course system, followed by seeds which remain eight years ; 
and the remaining third is cropped on a doable five-course 
system, the last course being seeds which remain daring the 
next ten years. To make these systems perfectly intelligible, 

I will at once give the details of the courses of cropping^. * The 
four-course 1(X) acres are divided into eight fields, half -of 
which are always in seeds laid down for pasture; on file 
other half we have the following; (1) oats; (2) wheat; {8) 
beans and roots; (4) barley, with clover; then the Course is 
varied to (5) clover; (6) wheat; (7) beans and roots; (8) bavfey 
and seeds remaining eight years, oats being omitted. Thnsj 
the exception that oats are replaced in No. 5 by cloyer, 
a double four-course followed by seeds remaining mbt 
in pasture. The five-course 1(K} acres is similarly divl^Od^into 
ten fields, half of which are cropped as (1) oais; (2) 

wheat ; (3) beans and roots ; (4) barley ; (5) s4ei^ which is 
repeat^ exactly, the seeds of the seco^ ^ lotion xemaiiiiiig 
another ten yCars in pasture. ' “c : ^ 

The peculiarity of management iOusti^a^ by Mr. Whifiow’s 
farm was noticed by Mr. WMt^ in Ms TttsMssa 
He obs^ved that it was of the 

county which bordeis tn fite^dteoflmdg^^ between 

>Buncom and Altrincham &nner being 

and'nf 

tQnnago4iias;, 
cbaige for wbsrfage;^^ Mr; 
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low gots about 300 tons of stable-manuie froiii Manchester every 
year ; but as the means of communication have been so greatly 
developed of late years, probably the profit of supplying that 
ss^rket is not so great as it was twenty-five years ago, when a 
larger proportion of tillage-land in the district was devoted to 
potatoes, caiTots, &c*, for sale in the populous neighbouring 
towns. 

The two farms are on different geological formations. Mr. 
Jackson’s is on the great sheet of boulder-clay \^hich so 
generally masks the Cheshire hew red sandstone ; when taken 
by the present tenant it was studded with the marl-pits charac- 
toistic of the country; but by levelling these, and grabbing up 
old fences, the productive area of the farm has been increased 
by twelve acres. Mr. Whitlow’s farm is situated on the lighter 
hmd of the Keuper sandstone, which may explain why, like other 
farmers in the district, he takes oats after turnip-land wheat, 
instead of wheat after oats on an old ley. 

The following description of the tillage operationa is taken 
fiimn Mr. Window’s practice, except when it is stated to the 

1. (SflEls. — ^The old seeds are broken up in January or Febnmry, 
lim plough going to the depth of six or seven inches. In March 
five bushels per acre of yellow Poland oats are sown and harrowed 
in, and the land rolled. Harvesting is done by a reapei^the crop 
being sheafed and stooked by daywork since the reaping^acjdne 
has been used. When dry enough the sheavets athckodlw 
skslmm htms^ which are merely Imig m 
IVse b^er 

2- the land recfeives a deep plor^hing 

with four hmses, and is then left during the winter. An early 
kind of potato is grown for the Manchester market, and although 
a white soi^ they are locally known as red bags.” The system 
of cultivation is somewhat intricate. Mr. Whitlow has 700 
sprouting baskets, holding half a bushel each, in which the po- 
^toes, of a size adapted for sets, are laid in August. They remain 
in a light and ven&ated place until Christmas, after which both 
light and air are excluded as completely as possible until the 
grouts are between two and three inches in length, when daylight 
is' madmxtted, so as to harden and green ” them. Early in the 
spring farmy^d manure, to the amount of 20 tons per acre, is laid 
m drills 25 inches apart, and immediately before planting 2 cwt. 
of gtmno per acre is sown on the manure. Upon these stimulants 
l^,qpironted sets are planted whole, in March or April, 9 inches 
the ridgesare then spirt with a double mould-board plough, 
the fond is subsequently hmrowed, and the potatoes again ridged. 
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About the end of June or beginning of July the potatoes are got 
by fork-digging. This is done by Irishmen, who come every 
year ; the price paid for digging, washing, packing in hampers, 
and loading the carts, being IJd per score of yards along each 
ridge. As the land is cleared it receives a dressing of 5 cwt. of 
ground bones and 1 cwt. of guano per acre, and ridges are 
split with the doable mould-board plough. In the mean- 
tisne swedes— either Skirving’s Purple-top or L<»d Derby — ^had 
boon sown thinly in seed-be^ about the first week in May, and 
left until the potato-land was prepared for them, as above. They 
ane then drawn, the ends of the roots nipped and planted in 
drills, 25 inches apart, the plants being 12 inches asunder in the 
rows. Nothing else is done to them until they are pulled at the 
slack tinoie of the year.* They are topped and tailed, and put in 
long narrow heaps (locally hogs covered with straw and a 
small quantity of soil, except the ridge, which is left open until 
severe weather sets in, when it is covered with stable-litter. Both 
planting and getting are done as daywork. 

White turnips are not grown, unless a piece of potatoes is 
more backward than usual. 

Mr. Jackson sows one-half of his root-course with beans. The 


wheat stubble is scarified and ploughed 6 inches deep in the 
autumn i later in the season the land is dressed with from 15 to 
20 tons per acre of farmyard manure, and again ploi^hed ; ond 
in February or March, 2 bushels of beans per acare are driS^ in 
vows 1 foot apart. They are twice hoed by hand, at a cost of 
per acie; or if horse-hoed, they get me ^hand'-hoeing at a 
oust of 5s. per acre. They are cot with a reaping-machine^ 
lie three or four days, and are then sheafed and stocked, and 
stadked in Nekton barns. . 

.. For swedes the wh^t stubble is scarified, hai^owed» 
ploughed 6 inches, de^^ in the autumn; in the Wisom 

per acre of farmyard manure and 4 cwt of are 

applied, the land is ploughed, and the seed imm^dtaSefy 
on, the xidges. Previous to putting in the farmymd manure the 
subsoil plough is passed 9 inches deep between each ridge.' 
Hoeing twice and singling, which is done wbh Ihs hoe, cost 12a. 
per acre, the plants b^g set oat fo 12 inidie ro:w^ 

From 3 to 4 acres of mage^^ds (a 

' tsKig.red)are grown 'epryife8r^,|l^ ~ 

A 'jy^^pe^, acre; ptdied, ' 
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tHs farm* Mangolds axe chiefly given to breeding-sows in the 
summer, but some are used for <be dairy-cows in March and 
April* 

3. Whe ^. — ^The tillage operations for this course exhibit a 
characteristic Cestrian custom, termed sowing under-furrow,” 
but this old practice of sowing under furrow is now generally 
substituted for the Suffolk drill with coulters 6 inches apart. 
After the swedes are oSJ the land is merely harrowed ; about 
3 bushels per acre of woolly chaff wheat is then sown broadcast, 
and covered by a shallow ploughing. No top-dressing is 
applied, the land being considered already highly manured? 
and it is said that the woolly chaff wheat is preferred on account 
of its standing better than other sorts on land in such high con- 
dition. In the spring, weeding is done by hand, and harvesting 
is done in, the same manner as already described for oats. Mr* 
Jackson, however, pays 8s. per acre for labour, finding horses, 
reaping-machine, horse-rake, &c. ; this sum covers the cost of 
cutting, sheafing, raking, &c., without beer or food, 

4:. Oais and J^ds . — ^The wheat stubbles receive a shallow 
ploughing (about 3 inches) in the autumn, and remain in this 
slate untfl the spring. About the first' week in April the tillage 
operations are carried on in succession as &&t as possible. ;A 
grubber is first put through the land, which is then harrowed, 
and afterwards ploughed to the depth of 9 inchek Five bushels 
per acre of yellow Poland oats are then drilled, and harrowed in* 
A flat roller is then used, and a mixture of seeds sown and 
lightly^ harrowed in, after which the land is again rolled. Nothing 
more is dicme until harvest, which is carried on as previously 
described* 

5. Seeds,~The mixture of seeds sown in the oats is the 
following, per acre ; — 5 lbs. red clover, lbs. white Dutch, 
ibs. alsike, Ifas, plantain, 2^ lbs. trefoil, ^ bushel Italian 
rje-grass, and ^ bushel perennial lye-grass. Immediately after 
harvest the seeds are dressed with 10 cwt per acre of ground 
hones. The first year two cuttings are got, the first in June and 
the second in August — a mowing-machine being used, and the 
men working day-work. After, the first year they are grazed by 
daiiy-cows, and^ if at any time tibey appear to be losing ia 
quantity or quality, a half-dressing of ground hones is applied. 

Mr. Jackson lays down with seeds upon barley, as will be 
seen by reference to his courses of cropping ; the mixture consists 
of 5 lbs. red clover, 2 lbs. cowgrass, 2 Ibs. white Dutch, 2 Ibsi. 
trefop, 1 lb. alsike, J bushel Italian rye-grass, and 1 peck pe- 
rennial rye-grass. For the course of seeds which stands only one 
year, &e white Dutch clover, the alsike, and the perennial rye^ 
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grass are omitted, the oiiher seeds remaining the same. On this 
farm, also, the seeds are not sown nntil the barley shows above 
ground. Barley is not harvested in sheaves, but is mown bj 
machine in swathe, at 2s. per acre without beer or food. 

PsEMAiirENT Grass* 

Mr. Jackson^s farm comprises 100 acres of permanent grassy. 
20 of which are irrigated meadows. Previous to the cattle- 
plAgue this portion of his farm was more extensive by 30 acres, 
which have been broken up, and he believes that some oP 
the existing pasture might be broken np with advantage. 
During the last 30 years the permanent pasture has twice* 
received a dressing of 10 cwt. per acre of boiled bones. The 
meadows are well drained, and are irrigated in succession from 
three streams which run through the farm, as often as the 
supply of water will allow. The grass is mown in June, and* 
the aftermath is fed off by cows. Irrigation is under the care 
of the shepherd, but so much attention is not paid to it now 
as formerly, because it is found that the temperature of the 
water is not generally higher than that of the atmosphere. Grass* 
is mown by machine at a cost of Is. per acre for labour, the 
firmer providing machines and horses, and the men finding- 
their own beer and food. 


Labour. 

The price of labour varies according to the distance of the 
farm from the manufacturing districts. Mr. JackSson pays hi& 
daily labourers 12s. per week, and Mr. Whitlow 15s. ; but the latter 
obtains the services of Irish labourers from the beginning of 
March to the end of the season, at i2s. per week. Womeii ^ 
emj^oyed for weeding, planting potatoes, and the ligto^ 
scriptibns pf farm-labour generally, at a cost of 7s. per .Wee^ by 
Mr. Whitlow, but women are rarely employed in Cheabb^o ^Id- 
work. . ' 

Stock. 

Cattle. — > Before the cattle^lague Mr, Jackson kepi 8C^ 
milch-cows, and Mr. Whiriow 60.' Shlce that time the numb^ 
have been reduced to @0 aiad 30 is not the 

whole difference. Mr. Jadbon’s seodfe was shorthorn,, 

bat now is. chidly ' and 

lAmtkom Wl; ai^ tibdt has. 

be^,OB}y«|e(itia% the best hezfam 

''ifilied ^ up with 

^WtidewPs dairy-CDWs w^e_ whafe, 
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are IcBown as the Yorhshire dairy cross; not having enough 
pure shorthorn blood in them to entitle them to a place in 
the herd"booh^ but still the produce for years back of pedigree 
shorthorn bulls and Yorkshire cows^ His stock was kept up fay 
rearing all the heifer-calves considered good enough, generally 
from 15 to 20 every year ; but at the time of our visit (spring of 
1869) he had not reared any for two years, and his dairy stock 
then consisted only of the 30 cows already mentioned, and 21 
two-year-old heifers. Future requirements will be met by pur- 
chase, Cheshire farmers generally being still fearful of attempting 
to rear their own stock, and thus increasing their risk of losses by 
a rinderpest epidemic, pleuropneumonia, and the other ills that 
catde-fiesh has become heir to. 

The treatment of dairy-cows varies in detail on different farms, 
but the principle generally remains about the same. When they 
have nearly done milking, about the beginning or middle of 
Kpvember, they are brought into the shippons. Mr. Jackson, 
then gives them stiaw-chw and tumip-t^ nntU the latter are 
finished, generally about the middle of December, when they 
arerepla<^ by sliced turnips, until just before caiving^^-^j ^the 
end of February or beginning of Mardh. The .feod i% ,&m 
changed to a mixture of hay and stmw chaff, crushed Indism- 
com and oilcake (from 1 to lb. each per diem), and sometimes 
a little bran, the quantity of roots being diminished as that of 
other food is increased ; and the cows are kept in this manner, 
with the exception that mangolds are substituted for turnips after 
calving, until they are turned out to grass. All the food is 
steam^ as soon as cut, in the manner that will be described 
presently under the head of ‘‘ Fai*m-buildings.” Previous to 
turning out in the spring and taking up in the autumn, the cows 
are kept out by day and taken home at night, according to the 
weather. A great portion of the pasture necessarily consists of 
seeds of greater or less age. Calves are allowed to suck the first 
week — then they are frf on new milk for about a week, after 
which a little oatmeal gruel is given ; and when they reach the 
age of a month or five weeks, the food is altered to skim-milk, 
linseed, and gruel. When about six weeks old. they are sold to 
the butcher, unless the best heifer-calves are reared ; these are 
kept as before, until they go on grass in May or June. Mr. 
Whitlow gives his cows crushed tailed com and l^yptian beam, 
conimming of the latter about 100 sacks per annum. 

jSSegy.—The flocks on Cheshire farms have been increased 
m a scale similar to that on which the herds have been dimi^ 
Before the cattle-plague Mr. Whitlow kept 40 breeding 
; since then he has increased the number to 70. The ewm 
are Shropshire Downs, bought in October at Shrewsbury Fair ; 
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tbey are put to a Lino^ tup as soon as bought, and run at large 
on grass-land during the winter. The lambs, which average 
between 40 and &0 in e^rcess of the number of ewes, are sold 
fat, and drawn at intervals for the Manchester market as fast as 
they can be g«^ ready. They are generally sold to one hand to 
be cleared by the end of July, and the ewes are disposed of in 
the aame manner, to be cleared in October, so as to make room 
for the new flock. Mr. Jackson’s flock is usually from 100 to 
300 Cheviot hoggs and breeding ewes. 

Figs, — Mr. Jackson’s arrangements for pig-feeding are ex- 
tremely good, the whey from his dairy being conveyed to a 
convenient cistern, as will be described presently. He keeps 
from 6 to 8 breeding-sows, generally of the Yorkshire or Cum- 
berland breed ; and in summer he has, on the average, about 
60 pigs, reckoning that it is most profitable to feed as many 
pigs as he has dairy-cows. Pigs are fed on whey and Indian 
meal, and, with the exception of a few young ones, got rid of in 
the spring ; they are sold fat in J uly, August, and September, 
weighing about 14 or 15 score. 

Cart-'hoTses, — ^Mr, Whitlow buys 3-year-old colts, and works 
them on his farm for two or three years, after which be sells 
them for dray and other work in the towns of the district. He 
gives them chopped straw and hay, with pulped turnips and 
crashed com, and sometimes a little cake, all the ycs^r ronild. 

Pbkcbs. 

On both the farms described in this Bepoxt, the fences were 
xemarkably good, and very much above the average of the county. 
Mr. Whitlow’s were made by double-trencbang to the depth of 2 ft^ 
with farmyard manure, and planting, on the flat, 
obOUl 3-year-old quicks to the yard, which were cnt 
the ground immediately. Mr. Jackson ploughed out two 
in the line of the fence, and flxen put the sabsoiI<*pleu^ between 
<hem, in the line where the fence was required. Tite land was 
then manured with farmyard manure and a few grOcuK} bon^ 
which were ploughed under. A gardener’s line then fixed 
in the position required, against which a boy phieed ^ quidm— 
one man on each side bemg employed^ earth ^up with a 
ii^de» Six quicks, of tinee or four %ere |danted ib 

the yard on the flat ; year, theh 

were cut down to a allowed 

tb grow untouched fm* ulpoi fanns the 

'iMides were trhmhed wi db^t 4 fh 6 m., snd a 

4 &' , i$ genemlly 

Cheshire mA of % 
^ crooked 
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and untidy original hedges with about 9 miles of straight 
quick fences^ which are both uniform and compact 

Mr« Jackson’s farm^buildings have for several years enjoyed 
a well-merited reputation ; they have been beautifully illustrated 
by Mr, Bailey Denton, from whose work * we extract the fol- 
lowing description : — 

« The buildings were erected in the year 1860. Exclusive of house and 
piggeries, the hanl^e of materials, the formation of roads, and the making 
of me necessaxy approaches, they cost 1600?. This sum does not include at 
small portion of old materials used in them. The arrangements were designed 
by the tenant ; Mr. J. Harrison, of Chester, acting as architect, 

** The dairy-cows, 80 in number, occupy the principal building (the cow- 
house), in dose proximity with which are the food-chambers, machinery, and 
bam. The cows are placed on each side a central feeding-passage, along 
which the cut food is carried by a truck to the troughs ; while a constant 
str^m of water passes along the two lines of stalls, and furnishes each with an 
Cv^^&esh supply. The central portion of this large building is higher than 
the two ends^ and contains a hayloft, into which bay is brought direct from 
the rield,. and there stored. Ventilation is gained by an air-shaft, in the 
shape of a central cupola, and by side-openings. 

** There is accommodation for 14 calves, and 12 store-stock in addition to 
the daily stock. 

"Stabling is provided for 9 working horses, besides which the 3 ?e.iSt«,‘ nag 
stable with three stalls, a loose box, and a ho8|utal Ibr cows. ; . . ' . 

"Thb piggeries, which are supplied with whey by means of a pipe-drain 
direct fium the dairy, are fitted up for about 60 breeding store ana fatting 
pigs, and are very complete. , ' 

"The machinery consists of a pwtable steamTeE^e, with a thiatog 
apparatus; also a small 6-inch cylinder fixed steam-eh^e, which drives a 
chaff-cutte^ placed in the straw depot, and a root-cutter and cleaner in the 
rowtu below. The latter is supplied by the engine-boy from the adjacent 
store, and the roots, when cut, are taken by elevators and mixed with the 
chaff * the whole being sjamkled with hot water, or oilcake gruel, as it 
descends to a chamber, the floor of which is perforated in order to allow the 
waste steam from the engine to ascend and sweeten the whole. The cows are 
kept on this steamed food throughout the winter ; as spring approaches an 
addition of oilcake, bean-meal, and a little chopped seeds and clover, is made 
to it 

“ The milk, when brought from the cow-house, is collected into two cheese^ 
tubs or vats, placed on the kitchen-fioor, and capable of containing 240 
gallons. Each tub is provided with a l-inch plug, and a strainer guards the 
opening through which the whey, when separated from the curd, passes inta 
one of four slate cisterns. 'When all the cream has been removed from the 
whey, a valve is raised, which allows of the escape of the refuse whey into 
any or dl of the pig-troughs, a little meal from the corn-flour being added 
to It. The curd, when separated, is passed through the curd-mill. It is thea 
salted, vatted, pressed into the proper cheese shapes, and elevated into the* 
cheese drymg-room ; and after four months’ detention the cheeses are lowered 
by the same contrivance, and sent to the London market.f 


Hom est^ds of England ’ (1^64), pp. 70-73. 

ttenhall, in a situation that offers^ 


f A ch^ fectory is being fitted up at Taticuaan, m a sunauon t) 
gW8» laewiuea for watgr and a supply of milk, promoted in order to 
Amertiean improved mode of factory cheese-making (see next page'. 


test 
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The huildiiigs are drained into two large liquid-manure tanlm, the con- 
tents of which serve to irrigate about 14 acres of meadow-land. 

“The rain-water, and the wash of the house, is conducted to suitable re- 
servoirs, and is made to flow over a small meadow at pleasure.^ 

“ The buildings are supplied with water from a pond, which receives the 
drainage-water from abont 15 acres of land. ^ . 

“ The corn crops are well housed in skeleton bams, having clay floors, the 
^ops being preserved from contact with the clay by means of an intervening 
layer of brashwood. 

“la addition to this homestead, which has the disadvantage of being 
at the comer of the holding, 24 cow-stalls, a food-house, pd labourer’s 
cottage have been erected at a distant part of the frrm. At this steading 
Imrren cows are fatted and the calves are kept, the latter being supplied with 
roots and fodder. By this means much cartage is saved, and manure is made 
where it is wanted. 

Mr. Jackson exhibited a model of this homestead at Man- 
chester^ and was awarded the prize of 10/. for hay and com 
sheds. The following extract from the Report of the Judges 
^ves their opinion of the steading 

“ In this commendation they especially refer to the Butch hams, erected in 
connection with the homestead, tor stacking com in sheaf at harvest time, 
and which would also serve for storing hay and straw. They unanimously 
disapprove of the arraugement of placing hay in the loft over the cows in 
the shippon, though the exhibitor has made special provision for ventilation 
by a shirt through the hay and roof from the shippon below, as well as by 
perforations in the walls just under the loft.” 

On this point Mr. Jackson remarks, that to put hay over 
all the cows is one extreme, and to put all the cows insh^s 
open to the roof is the oth^.” He therefore^ advocates the 
Daiddle course, of sheds at each end for . half the cows, and hay 
over the centre portion; by this, plan he considers that the 
extremes of heat and cold are avoid^, while it secures the most 
convenient stowage for hay, which is of better quality than if 
kept by stacking, as it is sahd usually to come out as green mA 
a^^t as at harvest, < 


X . — Meport m the Clmee-Factofy md ^ Adaptability 

ta JEfifflisk Dairy JDistriciSn* By fJL M. F,Gf.S, 

AHBBicair cheese has been li^to for mmuy 

year^ but until recently has attention of 

Om ltdy I8SS, ihe Oba&cil^ ^ requested the 

iewmt the Chebe flietoiy 

iuEipimcStS&d la B^and. Marions 

iMie edmbiM of the Heport; but as, in the 

'w quemod hs^ 'become more matured, it is 

In which the inquiry was andertakem 
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English farmersL Two causes^ combined to produce and foster 
this indifiTerence ; one was the bad quality of the article when first 
imported; and the second, which was to a certain extent the conse^ 
quence of the former, was the prejudice which induced consumers 
to buy, even at an enhanced price for worse quality, the native 
mther than the foreign production. But the cattle-plague com- 
menced and continued its ravages, and English cheese became 
not only dear and difficult to obtain, but also inferior in quality. 
I>ealers were therefore compelled to purchase American samples, 
and thus the ice of prejudice was broken. It was soon found by 
purveyors and consumers that good American factory cheese was 
equal, and often superior, to any English produce but that of the 
very best dairies, while ifcs price was considerably below that at 
which even, moderate samples of English cheese could be sold. 
Hence at last arose a real demand for American cheese, and,, 
as the demand increased, the price of the commodity rose in 
obedience to the economic law of supply and demand. American 
dbuiymen saw the tide turning, andf with the shrewdness cha- 
racteristic of their nation, watched and took advantage of every 
chip which showed the course of the current of public opinion. 
They also took every means in their power to ascertain the wants 
of the English cheese-markets, and especially to find out what 
were considered in England the defects of their produce. Their 
agents collected opinions on every imaginable point^the defects 
in size, shape, colour, Savour, &c. ; and, as each was indicated, 
eveiy exertion was made to remedy it. By these means it is 
that American cheese in large consignments can now be sold at 
a price which comparatively few English dairies can command. 
In London at the present time (December, 1869) American 
Factory-cheese made in September is selling at’ from 70s. to 74^. 
per 112 lbs. — equal to from 75s. to 79s. 3^d. per 120 lbs.— 
figures the importance of which dairy-farmers can easily ap-* 
predate. 

In the following pages I shall first describe the rise and pro- 
gress of the system by which the American dairymen have been 
enabled to achieve this result, and afterwards endeavour to esti- 
mate its adaptability to English dairy districts. The first part 
of my report will consist almost entirely of verln^m extracts from 
American publications ; and as the essays from which they are 
tafcm were written for the beUefit of American dairymen by 
autbois of the highest reijptation, I believe that every reliance* 
may be placed on their accuracy. Aa a pendant to these 
extracts I shall print without alteration four replies which I have 
from eminent practical mea in amswer to questions con- 
Aiedf in mj ieHers to them. Finally, it will be my endeavour 
Tbemm memb^ d* the Society the Buglish view ef 
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the question, as obtained by me during visits made for the pur- 
pose to the most important English dairy districts. 

The origin of the American Cheese-factory system is ascribed 
by Mr. X. A. Willard * to Mr. Jesse Williams, a farmer living 
near Rom^ Oneida County, New York, under the following 
circumi^hces : — 

“Mr. Williams was an experienced and skilM cheese-maker at a time 
when ^ hulk of American cheese was poor. His dairy, .therefore, enjoyed a 
hi^i reputation, and was eagerly sought for by dealers. In the spring of 
1851, one of his sons having married, entered upon farming on his own account, 
and the father contracted the cheese made on both farms at seven cents 
pound, a figum considerably higher than was being offered for other dairies in 
that vicinity. When the contract was made known to the son, he expressed 
great doubt as to whether he should be able to manufacture the character of 
cheese that would be acceptable under the contract. He had never taken 
charge of the manufacture of cheese while at home, and never having given 
the subject that close attention which it necessarily requires, he felt that his 
success' in coming up to the required standard would be a mere matter of 
chance: His father, therefore, proposed coming daily upon the farm, and 
giving the cheese-making a portion of his immediate supervision. But this 
would be very inconvenient, and while devising means to meet the difficulties, 
and secure the benefits of the contract, which was more than ordinarily good, 
the idea was su^ested that the son should deliver the milk from his herd 
daily at the father’s mUk-house. From this thought sprang the idea of 
uniting the milk from several neighbouring dairies and manufacturing it at 
one place.” 


The above quotation gives the trae origin of tte 
system of associated dairies ; but a few years pmvibusly aiicHfcfer 
system had been tried, and found inefficient, in the State of Oldo. 
Therefore, for the purpose of showing English dairy-farmers? 
what to moidf I quote the following paragraph from a paper by 
Mir. A. of Ohio 


ago as 1848 a system of cheese manjpfacturing was in^ 
in Some pro of Trumbull and Ashtabala comities, and in the course ^ iP 
few yaws was kr^y extwad'ed. The plan of operations 
system was briefiy as follows : some perscm^ or firm would 
buildings m fixtures, and purchase the ourds of tlm 
haul tlm curds to the factory and weigh them, paying a sripulated 

pound The system had raffical defects, the chief was mat 

the curds, being made by the several different farmers who 
thara was, of course, almost as many different 
famim furnishing them; and it is 

cheeae from a puid that hats been uftismaiiagj^ ^ , 


' ‘ Tli^'a^ompl, therefore, afle^ 

&cu>Tj m 

'Ohio'^ 
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firi^ ckeese factory on tlie New York principle. In the mean* 
time that principle had, slowly but surely, obtained a footing in 
the Empire State, and by the end of the year in which the JFac- 
iory-system was first established in Ohio, no less than eighty 
Stories were in operation in New York. 

, The original factory of Mr. Jesse Williams stood alone from 
1851, the year in which it was erected, until 1854, when four 
were established. For some years after the system progressed 
slowly, the number of new factories having been two in 1855, 
three each in 1856 and 57, and four each in 1858 and 59. 
The number of new factories annually erected then suddenly 
increased coincident with a very remarkable expansion of the 
export trade. Thus in 1860 there were seventeen, in 1861 
•eighteen, and in 1862 twenty-five. This may be considered the 
second epoch in the history of Associated Dairies, the third and 
last period being that in which private dairies were practically 
nl^ndoned, and nearly the whole of the milk sent to factories. 
Therefore we find that in 1863 the large number of 111 factories 
were erected in the State of New York, while in 1864 the enor- 
mous increase of 210 new establishments was reported. But 
tiieie is a limit to the possible number even of chaise factories 
in one American State; accordingly only 52 were erected in 
1865, and 46 in 1866. Thus three years ago no less than 500 
•chees^factories were in full operation in the State of New York 
^lone ; and, taking the average number of cows supplying each 
with milk at only 400, we get the enormous total of 200,000 
cowSf the milk of which is thus manufactured into cheese. 
These facts are sufScient to give an idea of the importance and 
success of the system, but they do not represent the whole mag- 
nitude of the business ; for what has been achieved in this way is 
not confined to the State of New York, nor even to cheese-fac- 
tories. The associated dairies now comprise a very large number 
of butter-factories, and the principle of association is in full 
•operation in every State in the Union where dairying forms a 
prominent branch of agriculture, as well as in Canada, and even 
in Sweden. 

The methods resorted to when it is required to establish a 
factory are^ briefly the following — A certain number of dairy- 
men, keeping, in the aggregate, from 300 to 1000 cows, having 
agreed to ** turn in their dairies,*^ that is, to send their milk to 
the factory, one of two systems is adopted. One system is 
^carried out by a committee of dairymen being appointed to 
collect inforniation on the mode of procedure in successful fac- . 
tories, to sel^t a site, &c., and then to report to the members 

the Asaociatiovi. Th^ preliminaries having been arranged, 
idrmctm's are chosen,, and rules drawn up and agreed to; the 
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necessary arrangements are then made for the erection of the 
factory-building according to an approved plan, and for the en- 
gagement of a competent superintendent The alternative system 
is, that some manufacturer proposes to erect a factory on his own 
account, and to manufacture and take care of the cheese at a 
fixed price per pound. In this case each farmer, or patron,” 
contracts to supply the milk of a certain number of cows for a 
definite period, and the manufacturer agrees, on his part, to 
** run the factory.” 

The site chosen for the erection of a factory should be con- 
venient of access to the dairies which are to supply the milk, 
and it should possess an abundance of good water. The con- 
veyance of the milk to the factories is a most important con- 
sideration. In America three systems are in operation : either 
each patron conveys his own milk every day, or the patrons take 
it in turn to convey the whole of the milk, or some carrier 
conveys it regularly at a certain fixed charge. 

The factory having been erected, the machinery purchased 
and fixed, the workpeople engaged, and the milk delivered, the 
process of manufacture next demands description. For this 
purpose I have transcribed the following descriptions of two 
factories by Mr. A. Bartlett, of Ohio, as they give a verygood 
idea, not only of the method of cheesemaking, but also of the 
factories and their fittings. The first establishment is Mr* 
Bartlett’s original factory (the first erected in Ohio), as de- 
scribed by him in a letter to the secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture.* 

" 7'he factory buildings are : a workshop, 26 by 26 feet ; a salt-room, 10 
22 feet ; a press-room, 12 by 40 feet ; a boiler-room, 12 , by 15 feet ; receiviik- 
room, 18 by 16 feet; and kitchen, 18 by 24 feet These building aU 
txmt^ous to each other, and are connected together. The curing-hon^ is 80 

S lOO feet, 3 stories in height, and will store for about t&eeto 
the size we are now making, viz., 15 inches in diameter, an4 10 xncbes 
high. The milk is hapled to, the factory in tin cans of difibent hold- 
ing fiom 125 to 500 pounds of milk each, and are hoisted the wagons 
hy means of a crane and windlass, and the milk dumped Into the receiwbg- 
cans, of which there are two standing on scales. It is then wdgbed, and, by 
means of a gate, is let off through a fin conductor izrto JW Vats bdlow. 4 
careful account is kept of the milk, deUvered by eadk man ev^ day. Hie 
vats are 3 f^t 6 incb^ wide, and 16 i^t long^ and hoH SOOO^pcuads of milk 
each. There are four of them standhig m ^ worio$bk^madS^ m fin, and esath 
staaedic^in a wooden vat^ with a space bottom of fim 

■'fin'fiw water. < , 

: ** At nighty when the vabs,iuid a stream 

sprir^-V^ter^set runnihgi^ Jbe snilk, whi<^ is 
' to prevent ft 'fiom aourin& Ihe 

adci4^%len first put K . 

' ^ poured 

lS65j» pp. 174-175. 
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l^k thiougli a cloth strainer, and thoroughly mixed and incorporated with 
the milk ; the morning milk is then added, and heat applied by running steam 
from, the boiler into pipes in the water under the tin vat, and the tempe^ure 
raised, in warm weather to 82 degrees, and in cool weather to 84 or 86 degrees 
Extract of anotta is added, sufficient to give a golden cream colbrtr to 
the cheese, and prepared rennet sufficient to produce perfect ooc^ulatien in 
from 40 to 60 minutes. The milk is then stirred up, and ihoroi^hly inixed 
for about ten minutes, and then kept stirred on the top to keep the cream 
from rising until it begins to thicken, which should not be less man 16, nor 
more than 25 minutes from the time the rennet is added. It is then covered 
over with a cloth and allowed to stand, until the curd is sufficiently consoli- 
dated to begin work upon, which may be known by lifting a portion on the 
fingers, and should have a compact feeling hke a good custard, and break 
with a clean fmctoe over the finger as it is lifted, A knife with twelve steel 
blades, three-fourths of ah inch apart, and 20 inches long, is put in per^n- 
dicularly, and run thiouf^ the vat each way, so as to divide the curd into 
columns^ thmerlbinr&s of an inch a^uare, and then allowed to stand a few 
while the curd settles.an inch or two, and the whey rises on the top. 
knife is then put in agaia, and held at an inclination of 45 degrees, and 
drawn across the vat, bc^nnisg at one end, and proceeding to the other ; then 
averse ihe indinatlon of ihe knife, and go through in the same way to the 
iilhec' end of the vat^ thus dividing the columns of curd made by the first 

V p^n(m,theD, each side of the vat goes towork, and very slowly and 

faieihlly with wir hands turn the curd over, bringing the bottian to the top ; 
and as soon as the curd wOl move freely in &e whey the steam is let on, and 
the temperature gradually raised to 8B or 90 degrees, all the while keeping 
the curd turning oreav in order to keep the heatiig as uniform as possible ; 
great care being tak^ not to let any portion of the curd settle, and pack On to 
the bottom of the vat, and thus be©)me overheated, which, if allowed^ will 
greatly injure the cheese. After the heat is cut off, the curd is kept stirred up 
until it liecoxnes sufficiently compact in the particles not to pack and adhere 
together when left to settle. It is then allowed to settle, and a cloth strainer 
5s spread over the vat, a syphon inserted, and the whey drawn off, leaving 
only enough to cover the c^. A wide board, just long enough to reach 
across the vat, and press^ down as hard as two persons (one on each side of 
the vat) can press it, and thizs proceed to the other end of the vat, pressing 
down all the curd alike. 'Jhe strainer is then removed, and the curd pressed 
down with the hands, giving it a quick, strong pressure, and going carefully 
over the whole. Keep repeating this operation until the curd becomes sepa- 
rated, and will flow freely about in the whey ; then put on the steam j keep 
the curd stirred to heat evenly; raise the temperature to 94 or 96 degrees, tot 
be sure and not have it go atove 96 at any time. Keep it stirred enough to 
jxevent it from packing together, and let it stand for the development of the 
acid. 

*‘The development and action of the acid must be kept in view throughout 
the whole process, for the quality and flavour of the dieese depends almost 
entirely upon how this is attended to. When the acid is suffldently 
developed, the curd is dipped out into a sink on a cloth strainer ; and, when 
suffici^ily ^ined, salt is added at the rate of 3 pounds for each thoitsand 
]^unds of milk Tzsed. The drainer stands on wheels, and is now run into ^he 
mess-room, and the curd dipped into the hoops (which are 16 iriches in 
^mameter, and deep)^ and put in the presi^s.. 5br .|H:esstng, ,a stout 

■ ^ the cheese Is pressed gmlly at first, and. the 

giadnaHy n^ereased ; , and after heihg pressed about an hour, is taken 
from tto psess, and a hahdagepf bleached doth is put upon it, and th^ it is 
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replaced in the press with a cap of stont cloth on each end, and the pressure 
applied until the next day, when it is removed from the press, the caps taken 
off, and the bandage turned back over the comers ; and if any edge is pressed 
up by the follower not exactly fitting in the hoop, this is neatly and evenly 
trimmed a coating of ^ease applied, and the bandage plaited down neatly. 
It Is then placed on what is called a turning cover, which ialike a common 
cheese-box cover, placed on the inside, and then carried to the curing-house, 
when it is turned and rubbed every day until cured, which takes from 20 to 
SO days. 

^ After the cheese is sold, the cost of salt, bandage-cloth, rennet, anotta, and 
chee^grease, together with the commission of the manufacUure, which is 
genezirily one-tenth of the amount of sales, is deducted, aud the net cash is 
theu divided, pro rata, among those who have furnished the milk, according to 
the amount of milk furnished by each, in proportion to the whole amount. 

‘^ITie whey is run off, a long distance from the factory, into a wooden vat, 
from which it is fed mostly to hogs. We have fed, during the past seas(m, 
about fifty calves on whey, and we are very much gratified with our success, 
having made some very nice calves ; and I think it pays better than feeding 
to hogs.” 


The following description of the Munson factory, Ohio, is by 
the same author, and is extracted from the ^ Transactions of the 
New York State Agricultural Society/ *i[ where it occurs as a 
reprint from the ‘Second Annual Report of the New York 
State Cheese Manufacturers’ Association ’t for the year 1864 


“Whole number of cows, 645; average number of cows, 560; number Msf 
pounds of green cheese, 192,934 ; number of pounds cuied dmee^ 183,40®.' 

“ Two sizes of cheese have been made during the past seasoBh-^part 
wdghing about 120 pounds cured; and part 15-moh,weighiDgaboat6B pounds 
cixre4 The average weight of all is 81 poitmls to thadbeeae. The average 
sdiimkage is 4*94-100 per cent. Number of pounds of milk to one pound of 
green cheese, 9*28-100, or 9 pounds 4| ounces; a&d Ibr ooe pound of cured 
ehsise^ 9*76-100 poun^, or 91 pounds of milk. 

^ Oui; palmns utearly all sold their milk at prices ranging from 10 to 23 cents 
per gallon.. The cheese belonging to the balance was sold in two Wte 
ws4miijda prior to the 23rd May was sold in June for 16 c^ts per poin»d,'Ss»d 
the hsknce sold in September for 26 cents |»t pound. Boxing % aU 
saaehinary. The cost of bandage, sall^ o^urmg, and rennet, pmssm 

cheese, 42 caats. The ban&gea used were 39-in(d!t H, W* 

Mitchell, of Home, Oneida Co. : the price got for znakmg Is 1*# doHars fet 
hundred. Ihe ordinary vat and a steam-boiler is used for heating; the vats 
hold 500 gallons each. Wood has been used ftxir heaiaags;, fifty cords 
during the season. 

“The whey has been fed to ho^ for wohad 10»>oe^laa.week 
hog.; The kind of salt used is Bymssm 
ihe 100 pounds of green chem / 

lyeth the fore, part of the . 

j^pararion, of which we used 91 mt 1 Jones’ preparation a 

^ wealh^ m 26 d^iees„hii4^lii 

Ibnily jmm m eut with a st^-l^ed 

„ .r:., .i, ... ^ 

as the American Ba^saenVAssc^ 
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gang-kBlfe, so as to hare the largest pieces about oue-half, or three-fourths of 
aa inch square, as near as may be, or so that it may be moved freely in the 
whey ; then b^n to raise the beat moderately, keeping the mass stiiTed so as 
to heat uniformly, and raise the heat to 86° and w^n the heat is fairly 
equalised, spread on a strainer and draw the whey down to the curd (unless 
the add is too strong, in which case we carry the heat at once to 94°, or, if the 
acid is very liarp, we st(^ the heat at 90° or 92° then draw the whey 
and dip out and salt as soon as the acid is right) ; then, before removing the 
strainer, we press the enrd down firmly, after which we remove the strainer^ 
and by pressing on the curd with the hands it becomes separated, and as soon 
as it wiU move freely in the whey we apply the heat, and let it run up to 94° 
or 96°, being careful not to have it go above 96° at any time ; it then stands 
until the acid is snfiScientiy developed, which varies according to the state of 
the milk and the amount of add used, when it is dipped out of the vat into 
the drawer, and salted at the rate of riiree pounds of salt to the thous^d 
pounds of milk used. We have no definite rules as regards time, being 
altogether controlled in that respect by the development and action of the 
add. 

“Pressure is applied immediately after the curd is put in pre'ss, gently at 
first, incxeadng afterwards; and we are nowise particular alx>ut the emd 
being fine when it goes to press, but aim to have the salt thoroughly m- 
corporated and evenly mixed. 1 prefer to have the milk perfectly sweet when 
the rennet is applied, and endeavour to have it so if possible. We add sour 
whey when the milk is very sweet, and frequently add sour whey after the last 
heat is applied, to hasten the development of the add. We have never tried 
mixing ^ali with the milk when sour. 

“ The curd is put into the hoop warm, as appears above. We use the screw- 
press, and press one day, but are confident two days’ pressure would be better. 
Prom cue to two hours ^ter the cheese is put in the press it is taken out and 
dropped from the hoop on a round stool, half-an-inch smaller than the hoop, 
the^bandage is then slipped on by means of a tin socker, turned over, replaced 
in the press, and powerful pressure applied. We have used, dm-ing the past 
season, tin hoops, 15 inches diameter and 16 inches deep, but do not Hke them, 
as they are not strong enough to bear tibe requisite pressure. 

“ With present appliances for bearing, ventilation, &c., I am not able to keep 
the curing-house at anything like an equal temperature, except the basement- 
room — aim to keep the temperature of the basement from 50° to 60° as nearly 
as possible. I prefer to have cheese in higher temperature during the first two 
weeks than ever afterwards. The curing-house is ventilated by ventilators in 
the roof, trap-doors in the floor, and windows at the sides. Stirring the milk 
at night and cooling as rapidly as possible prevents the cream from rising in a 
measure ; what rises is mixed with the milk by dipping through a strainer 
and stirring. 

“We prefer to mix the night and morning milk together, and, after mixing 
the rennet, we prevent the cream from rising by agitation until coagulation 
begins, which is from 15 to 25 minutes from the time the rennet is put in, and 
I am not able to discover that double the usual amount of rennet has any 
other effect than to hasten the process, provided the rennet is good and pntre- 
lacrive fermentation has not commenced in it.” 

The cost of manufacturing, curing, salt, bandages, anatto, 
bo^es, &C., may be estimated at not more than Id. per lb. 
Borne fectories charge about per lb. for making, and a 
pmportionate amount of the cost of everything else, according 
ho the number of cows which a farmer keeps, or the quantity of. 
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milk which he sends to the factory. In any case Id. per lb. 
may be considered sufficient to cover every expense. 

With regard to the profit which such a charge will leave to 
the proprietors of the factory, we cannot do better than quote 
the following statement given by Mr. Willard in his paper 
already referred to : * — 

** To run a factory using tbe milk of 600 cows will give constant employment 
to at least four persons, half or more of whom may be females. Before the 
war, when prices had not become inflated, the actual cost of manufacturing 
the milk from 600 cows was about 700 dollars for the season. This sum. does 
not cover interest on capital invested for buildings and fixtures, hut was the 
amount paid for labour, board, fuel, &c. 

" From these data it will be easily estimated what amount of money can be 
realised from the business of mannfiicturing. Allowing that the 600 cows 
produce, on an average, 400 lbs. of cheese each, there will be in the aggregate 

240,000 lbs. The cost of a well-constructed factory will not be far from 
3000 dollars. 

“ We have, then, — £. 

240,000 lbs. at one cent. t .. .. .. .. •• 480 

Cost of running lactory .. .. .. .. ..£140 

Interest on buildings, &c. •• .. .. ..42 

Annual wear and tear, or depreciation of i^roperty .. 40 



Profit £268 

“Now, for 300 cows, nearly the same expense would be incurred, and the 
fectory account would stand thus : — 

' ' ' £. 

120,000 lbs. of cheese at one cent. 240 

Expense of running factory . . £140 

Int^est on capital invested ^.42 

Annual depreciation of property 40 



Profit.,. .. .. £18 

“ We do not pretend to give the exact figures in the above estimate,, but it 
will be seen that a factory manufacturing the milk of a less numte than 300 
cows will not be a very paying business, unless the mantifitetiriw can have 
most of the work performed by members of his own family.” 

It therefore seems tolerably clear that there 3s a limit (ia 
America the limit is about 300 cows) below which a cheese- 
factory will not be self-suppor^g ; but thw is anolher limit, 
above which the factory becomes unwieldy, too mttch for the 
mpervisioa of , one superintendent, and reqiiMi^ the milk to 
be drawn from too large an area; element mni^t 

vj^ with tlm nature of the roads and ^ means of conveyance. 
<|f late yearsj therrfore, wliat'is fchoiM as Branch fecfiory , 
has Isteeii Ic^Kiies. It is well 

ff i I MM ., I ' . II 

> i of the ^ Agrlcaltaxe, IS65,* pp. 442, 44a 

. i tfoaslated pmads sterling thronghout thisarttcle, in round 
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described in fbe following address delivered bj Mr. L. N. Brown 
before die American Dairymen’s Association in 1866 : — 

“ la i^rd to tbe qaesiaou of brancii cheese factories, I will state that, for 
daie last years, lame been in bositiess which led me from one factory to 
another ttoagh the principal dairy r^oa of this State. In taking this 
hoM view of the factory system, 1 have seen, certain objections, which, if 
earned out, will soon cripple it in its infancy. The first and greatest objection 
is the expense and trouble of carrying milk long distances. I therefore intro- 
duced and put into practical operation two years ago, and to a greater extent 
one year ago, the plan of wording the milk at different ^ints, and drawing 
the cheese ^ether instead of drawing the milk. For this purpose I erected 
cheap buildings, some 18 by 24 feet, furnishing them with all flie apparatus 
and conveniences of a nice factory, with ranges to hold ten or fifteen cheeses — 
or a load^which were boxed and drawn to the dry-house. I prepared the 
rennet, anotta, and bandages at the dry-house, sending the required amount 
to the branchy when the team went iffter the cheese. I have closely followed 
up the experiment for the last two seasons, and found the plan to work 
admirably, even beyond my expectations. Tbe advantages are greater and 
the objectimis less than I expected. The first advantage is, that it gets a 
lame amoont of cheese together, by drawing the milk but a short distance ; 
and there is not only a saving in distance, but, as there are but few teams to* 
d^ver at one of these branches, the patron can drive up and unload at almost 
any moment, thus saving much time from the disadvantage of waiting his 
turn at a lioge factory. Another advantage is, that as the milk is drawn but 
a sh^ distance, it is delivered earlier in the day and in better condition^two 
considerations which will be appreciated by all practical cheesemakens. , In 
many instancy when milk comes in bad condition, had it been delivered an 
hour or an hour and a half sooner, it would have caused no difficulty in its 
manufacture. As it will be admitt^ by all that the quality of the milk has 
mndi to do in determining the character of the cheese, these facts will argue a 
superior dairy in favour of the branch system, to say nothing of the increased 
amount of the product. 

“The Itod advantage is the facility with which the patron can obtain his 
share of the whey, having to dmw it but a short distance, on bis return home 
fiom carrying his milk. In brief, the branch system secures to the farmer all 
the advantages of a large factory in his own neighbourhood. 

*'By giving the farmers these advantages and conveniences, I think the 
permanency of the factory system will !:« established ; but as I am led to* 
believe that the day of drawing milk long distances is nearly over, it is my 
opinion that, unless the branch system be adopted, the large factories will 
break up into smaller ones, which will fail to be sufficiently profitable to 
simulate individ^l enterprise. They will then be built by a few hrmm, in 
convenient localities, and managed, to save expense, much like the old private 
dairies.^ As they have learned something from the present factoiy 
they will undoubtedly make better cheese than of old ; but ibem will be an 
end to all that pri^ess in cheese manufacture which has, within the last few 
years, given American cheese the first place in the world’s market* Indeed 
the qrmlity of American cheese will be generally lowered; while few 
peel or equal the present standard, many will fall below it, from lack of that 
interest which is felt by the individual who makes oheese^making not only 
bnmiess but his study. 

“ As to the manufacture of cheese in branch factories, they can be so placed 
as to get the milk from 200 to 300 cows into a single vat, which be 
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woiJced by one hand ’withont any 'addiMonal help.. I hired a haid the past 
season, who ran ‘a branch with 236 cows without receiving the hast assistance 
from any source. 

“ As the help has but one vat to watch, the work can always be done in 
season. Hot so in the large factory, with a combination of vats ; for, in case 
two or more vats need dipping at the same time, which is often the case, one 
of them is obSged to wait, to its injury. 

^ "These ccmsideiations argue two poinis against large ihctories, and in favour 
of the brandb systems : — 

"let The milk will be delivered at the branch earlier and in better 
ccmdition. 

" 2nd. The work can always be done at the branch in the proper time. 

"One objection brought a^inst this system by many is, thatihere will be as 
many kinds of cheese as there are places of manufacture. My experience does 
not sustain this objection. Distance has nothing to do with the result. If 
the same rennet and -anotta are used, and the same rules are observed in the 
process of manufacture, 'what difference can it make whether the vats be two 
feet or two miles apart? The conditions being the same, I see no reason wby 
the result would not be the same. Facts and observation show that it is. 
During the past season I visited a large number of factories, and nowhere did 
I find a more uniform lot of cheese than w^as produced under the branch 
system. 

" As regards the amount of help, I think a dairy of |1000 cows could be 
manufactured nearly as cheaply at four branches, with 250 cows each, as if 
the milk were all delivered at one place. I am now speaking simply of 
making. The additional expense and trouble would be in drawing the cl^ese 
together. Still this is less than the extra expense and trouble of drawing the 
milk long distances. There is not only more weight, but the milk has t6 be 
delivered in season, whatever may be the weather, while- the bheese -can:, be 
left over, in case of bad weather or hurry. . 

" When the milk is all drawn to one large estabhi^ment, the ente cate is 
commonly thrown upon one person, the rest feeling littie or ncnespoBsibility, 
and not working with the interest required in the successful performance’ of 
such delicate business. But when the milk is worked by the branch ^stem 
the care is divided, and not only a feeling of responsibility but a spirit of 
rivalry is awakened ; consequently, the labour is moi^ carefully and tborou^y 
performed. 

" Another dj^tion raised against the branch system is, it will le^tdre ^ 
all experienced hands. But, as the milk comes In better season andiccnmon, 
and there is only one vat to watch, with the rennet andanotta^pr^Pi^ and 
furnished ready for use, it will readily be seen that^ with 
the overseer, it will not require as much expenenoe and, it would to 

manage a Is^e factory. I have found no trouble with haa^r^litlle 
^ce. In one case, I hired a hand wlm was totally unacqi^ted with cheese* 
making, and he run a branch through the seasoniiifj^ best 6f success. 
There is an effort among the hEmds tobxoed 
them have badluck, as mch brasu^ haeitsimmaik, 
xead^detect when aviMt to ^ bimioh 


"INtrmers ata distance would gsn^ftdlyeSNw ^eir mfik 

lailtellnm to draw it bi their neij^- - 

bom^oed, the mmsl c|dm^|a draw his own nmk 

bbil^^ 'lo ' ^ II' m just such^ a' mfhtte, „ 
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100 lbs. more to work up milk under this plan, then, as a cow will make 
400 lbs., whick would make the additional expense 1 dollar per cow, the 
saving to the farmer would be 1 dollar 50 cents on each cow, which, with 
other advantages mentioned, would throw the argument in favour of the 
branch i^stem. 

**in conclusion, I will say to those who are about to build, unless you 
adopt the branch system, do not build too large. I have been on the road for 
' the last three months, and have exchanged views on this point with a large 
mmiber of manufacturers. It is the prevatiing opinion that the day of drawing 
milk long distances is rapidly coming to a close. Erom a mile and a half to 
two miles is as far as it will be found feasible to draw it. This, as a general 
thing, will get together the milk pf from 200 to 300 cows,” * 

The foregoing extracts show with tolerable clearness the 
salient points in the economy of cheese-factory management, 
but as there still remain unexplained several points of detail in 
the organisation and working of a cheese-factory, I endeavoured 
last February to obtain the required information from practical 
in America, with regard to one or more well-managed fac- 
tories with which they might be acquainted. In my letters I 
asked for information on the following subjects : — 

I. Number of cows (average). 

% Size of buildings. 

3* Cost of buildings. 

, i 4. Cost of machinery. 

5, Capital invested. 

6. Workpeople employed. 

7* Quantity of milk received. 

8. Distance (maximum and average) from which the milk is 
ferougbt 

9. Pounds of cheese made per annum. 

10. Charge for making — 

{a) the factory being owned entirely by the patrons. 

(ft) the factory not being owned by patrons. 

II. Disposal of the whey. 

12. Average dividend to proprietors if other than the patrons. 

The following letters from Mr. X. A. Willard, Mr. A. L, Fish, 
Mr. J. R, Chapman, and Mr. A. Bartlett contain very valuable 
iiafonnation on these points; and I particularly desire to draw 
attention to Mr. Willard’s admirable exposition of the par- 
ticnlars required, as it seems to cover nearly the whole ground 
required by those who desire to attempt the establishment of 
cheese factories in England : — 

liittle Ealis, Herkxma, Connty New York, March 19, 1869. 
Diiab Sib, — I now take up your letter of February 10, and 
will try and answer your enquiries in tie order in which they * 

♦ la Ikiglaad it would sjt together the milk from about 600 to 1000 cows at a 

laoddmle eom|)iitatloa»*---A> itf. tT. 
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are put. But first, let me say a word about tbe organisation of 
our cheese factories. 

There are but few factories where the milk is purchased and 
business carried on wholly under control of one or more pro- 
prietors, thus making it a separate and distinct interest from 
that of patrons. The popular method of organising factories, 
and one which seems to give the best satisfaction, is to make 
them joint-stock affairs. 

The ground is selected, an estimate made of buildings, 
machinery, and fixtures ; then the whole cost is divided up into 
shares of 50 or 100 dollars each.* The neighbouring farmers, or 
those favourable to the movement, take stock in proportion to 
the number of cows from which they are to deliver milk. 
Officers are chosen, and the company managed on the joint- 
stock principle. Usually, some one of the party is selected as 
salesman, who makes sale of cheese at best prices, makes up the 
dividends, and pays over shares to patrons whenever a sale is 
effected, deducting, of course, the price of manufacturing, which 
is fixed at a point to cover any expenses, including 10 per cent, 
on cost of buildings and fixtures. A good cheese-manufacturer 
is employed as manager, either at a salary or at a certain price 
per pound of the cheese made. This manager employs his own 
labourers, and is at all the expense of running the factory, 
keeping record of milk delivered, entering it in books ©f the 
company, and on the pass-books of farmers 5 and also is to care 
for the cheese while curing, &c*, &c. The, milk is weighed at the 
factoiy as it is delivered, as experience has shown that every 
10 lbs. of milk will, on an average, through the season make 
X lb. of cured cheese, firm, solid, and in good marketable condi- 
tion. Each farmer thus has a daily reco^ in his own pass-book 
of what his herd is yielding- 

The manager is employed with ^ the understanding that he 
is to make a good article, and his product is examined from 
time to time % committees of the company and experts, and 
by farmers, when they deliver milk as &ey choose, and hence 
any mismanagement is soon discovered. If his work is not 
satisfactory he is discharged, or held responsibfe Ito damages. 

The stockholders and those delivering milk meet from time 
to time and deliberate* as to sales, each votiii^ acc^ing to his 
number of cows ; and thus inslroclimis are to the $al^- 

man. 

But there is another man, dr a company, erects 

bf^ings, and is at all the fetetory, charing 

‘Ib fhfe'case tlic Wfers of 

-- . I' l I II 1 1 1 .. .. Ml ... .. 1 1 1 . — . .I ' , ' , " i i ■ 

* im.iet9siL ' ■: ' , 
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a neiglil)ottrliood bind ibemselves under contract to deliver milk 
at the factory for a series of years as an inducement for tbe 
investment of capital in the factory, &a^ In this case the mauU' 
factnrer, or proprietor of the factory, has no interest or dbim 
upon the cheese which belongs to patrons. They appoint a 
smesman, and control ihe product precisely as in the fimt 
instanca 

It will be seen that under this system of checks every one 
delivering milk is upon an equality, as each man if he choose 
can weigh bis milk at home and compare it with the weight at 
the factory as entered on his pass-books. The company is 
responsible for milk delivered, the account being payable in 
cheese* In other words, the institution is a kind of bank where 
milk is deposited instead of money. 

With these remarks I pass at once to your questions. 

1* NwsiAer of Cows (average). — ^The number varies from 300 
to 2000. Oar experience shows that a factory with less than 
300 cows does not pay expenses including interest on capital 
invested, unless an extra rate is charged for manufacturing. 

Bxtiemely large factories — say 1600 to 2000 oows^-^o zu^ 
give the best returns to farmers. There is usually more waste : 
^e milk comes from a long distance, is liable to be in bad con** 
diticm, and the work at die factory is often hurried (perhajis 
sometimes from necessity) and slighted. I do not say that this 
is always so, but such is the general working of these large 
establishments. 

The best results are obtained, both as to quantity and quality 
of product where the factory uses the milk of from 500 to 800 
<^ws, or, at least, not above 1000. Taking the average of fac- 
tories, I think the number of cows will not exceed 500. 

2. Size of Buildings , — ^Improvements are constantly being 
made in buildings. The first buildings erected were rude and 
cheap; now they are more substantial, but still without any 
attempt at architectural beauty. In this respect we here made 
a mistake. The plans should go into the hands of competent 
architects, and the exterior should be of a design pleamug to 
the eye. Buildings with some pretensions to architectural dis- 
play cost but little more, but can be turned to good account in 
case they are abandoned for cheese-making. 

In some of our factories the manufacturing department and 
dry-house,” or curing-rooms, are under one roof; in others, 
these departments are in separate buildings. Our system of 
marketing cheese is somewhat different from that in England. 
'1^ cheese is not held in curing so long. We try to send our 
che^ to market at 30, to 60 days* old. , There are few curing- 
roona^ mcled here with the design of bolding cheese for the 
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eatire season. The Fairfield factory of Hirk Couniy, and the 
Willow Grove, of Oneida County, send out cheese favourably 
known in the English market. They have for several years 
received top prices from English shippers. 

The Fairfield factory is located 8 miles from Little Falls, 
the largest country cheese-market in America. This factory 
receives the milk of 1000 cows. The manufacturing depart- 
ment and curing-rooms are under one roof. The establishment 
is 148 feet long by 38 feet wide, 3 stories high. The second 
and third stories are the curing-rooms. The manufacturing- 
room is on the lower floor, and is 40 feet by 28 feet ; press-room 
adjoining 35 feet by 31 feet. The boiler of 6 horse power stands 
in a separate building, and cost 450 dollars.* 

The manufacturing-room is provided with double vats used 
for cheese-making. These vats are each 16 feet long, 3 feet 
4 inches wide, and 18 inches deep, and each holds 600 gallons. 
1 may remark here that this size is convenient for working the 
curds, &c., and are of the size and shape commonly used at the 
factories. They are double, the inner one of tin, encased with 
a wooden vat, leaving space of about 2 to 3 inches at the sides 
and bottom between the vats, where heat is applied, either steam 
or hot water. 

The Willow Grove is in Oneida County, Nevv York. The 
dry-house upon high stone piers. It is 100 ft fay 30 ft ; 
stories. The manufacturing department is in a separate bnildii^, 
being 30 ft by 28 ft, with press-room adjoining, 26 ft by 14 ft- 
This factory has capacity for 1000 cows^ 

The Whitesboro factoty (Wights), 4 miles from the city of 
OiiGa, Oneida County, was earected for ftOO cows. Dry-honse 
1#4 ft by 30 ft 5 two stories. 

Directly opposite stands the manofiLcturing departmmt^ JNI JL 
SO ft, which includes press-room, where the 
stand in two long rows. .i 

1 send endos^ roug^ draught of factory, where manu- 
factory is on the lower storey, enring-iXKms iU' 2nd mid 3rd 
juries, cheese to be elevated from press-romn dmmgh openings 
in floor above by machinery., It may to givO' you a bettor 
idea of our factories.t ' - 

3. Cbif of of eonme, 

loealiti)^ and must be reguiatod according to, in amhitoo- 
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ture, cost of material, labour, &c. Factories cost here now from 
3000 to 10,000 dollars {mi to 2000^). 

4. Cost of Moehinery . — The principal cost under this head 
will be for steam-boiler, vats, presses, and hoops : — Steam-boiler, 
with fixtures, 500 dollars; milk-vats, 100 dollars each; screws 
for frames, saj 5 dollars each ; hoops, each 2 dollars. 

From 1200 to 1500 dollars (240/. to 300/.) will fit up a factory 
of 600 cows in good running order. 

Milk-vats, with heater attached, are used to some extent. 
These obviate the use of steam, and are furnished, 600 full size, 
for 200 dollars (40/,) each. 

5. Capital invested , — If you add site or grounds, this question 
is answered in Nos. 3 and 4. Factory sites are usually leased at 
small rentals. 

6. Work-people employed , — A factory of 600 cows will need 
five hands, and perhaps one more when curing-rooms are full ; — 
The manager, mr head - manufacturer, who gets from 800 to 
1200 dollars salary for cheese-making season (9 or 10 mcHiths) ; 
second man to work in vats, put cheese to press, turn, &c., SO to 
40 dollars per month, and board ; three or four women at 4 and 
5 dollars per week, and board. 

Boys and girls, or young persons of immature age, are not 
usually employed. 

The manager of the factoiy is expected to «take off his coat" 
and work at every part of the business, as occasion requires. 

7. Q^cmtUy of Milk received , — This of course will depend 
upon a variety of circumstances — goodness of the cows, pasturage, 
season, time of commencing and closing operations, &c. 

The Week’s factory, in 1867, had an average of 620 cows, and 
was in operation 209 days. Pounds of milk received, 2,481,615; 
green cheese made, 261,904 lbs . ; cured cheese, 250,540 lbs. ; 
shrinkage, 44per cent. Pounds of milk for one of green cheese, 
9 ; pound of milk for one of cured cheese, 9-^, 

The gross receipts per cow (average for the season, exclusive 
of income from batter and cheese made before factory open^, 
and after its close) varies from 34 to 78 dollars (61 16s, to 16/. 12s.), 
the former being the poorest dairies, and the latter the best. 

The cheese that season sold very low in America. The 
average sales of the Week’s factoiy being only 14^^A dollars per 
lOGIbs. (69s.per l20Ifas.). ^ 

The receipts in other years have been much laiger, but I 
suppose something of an average is what you desire. 

^ Some of the factories in Herkima make an aveiage of over 
500 lbs. cured ch^e per cow. At present prices of cheese, 
20cent& (lOrf.), this would give 100 dollars per cow (20/.). 

8.; J>imme ipiassimum and meraye) which Milk is brought,--- 
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The average distance which miJk is brought in New York will 
not exceed miles. Perhaps 4 or 5 miles may be given as the 
maximum. At the West, rare cases are mentioned where 
milk is carted 8 miles and more. This is regarded as altogether 
too far to cany milk with profit, at least on our American roads, 
which, for the most part, are bad during a considerable part of 
the year. 

The cooling of milk at the farm before it is canned, does not 
usually obtain among our dairymen. 

Great losses annually result from canning milk too warm, and 
then hauling it in this condition to the factory. 

I commenced urging our dairymen to cool their milk at the 
farm several years ago, and especially since returning from my 
examination of European dairies in 1866. 

I was employed that year by the American Dairymen’s 
Association to visit the dairy districts of Europe, and report 
upon their dairy management. I went into the dairy districts of 
Great Britain, and made an examination of all the best English 
methods of manufacture. 1 found that in the matter of cleanli- 
ness, care of milk, treatment of stock, management of pastures, 
&c., the English were in advance of us, and my Report upon 
these points has effected a great change in American dairy 
practice. I am glad to say also that we are beginning to cool 
milk at the farm before canning. The result of all .thi% I need 
not say, has greatly improvetl the character of American 
cheese. 

At the recent dairy conventions there were a ^eat number of 
devices for cooling milk to 60° at the farm ; and when they 
become universally adopted by farmers, factory cheese will be 
vastly better than now. 

As to out factory system, excellence and uniformity of product 
is almost always certain when good milk is delivered at the 
factory. The machinery and appliance for manufacturing reii^er 
cheese-making comparatively easy. Everything is arranged so 
as to be convenient^ and avoid lifting and heavy work. 

Our process is reduced to a system and. rules. The managers 
employed must exhibit high skill in ,mana&ctuting, and they 
make cheese-making a study, and adopt it as a profession. . We 
pay .high wages for skill, az^ this induce^ n^r^turets to gr^t 
exertions for success. 

&. PmndsofCksm madMfer wm^ — This has been answered, 
under previous heads., I may howevar, that a little less 

Ib^; ^ milk is considered a fair average the season 
t&tbugh for 1 lb. of cured chee^. 

Some a pound of ohmd cheese (a^ 

fci t^e^'less ' than ’ 9 Ibs^ of rbilk^ ' ' ' 
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10. Cluirge of making , — The usual charge for making is 
75 cents (3s.) per 100 lbs. cured cheese. This includes cost of 
cheese until sold. If the factory is small a penny a pound is 
charged* 

A number of factories charge 2 cents (l<f.) per pound, and 
furnish everything required, such as bandage, anotta, rennet, 
and the boxes in which the cheese is placed for shipping. 

Cheese is never sold without being encased in a box, either for 
the home or foreign trade. The carting of cheese from the 
factory to the railway station is done by patrons. 

11. Disposal of the Whey , — The whey is usually given to 
swine. Ample pens and yards are provided at the factory. 
Each farmer or patron is allowed to keep here 1 pig for every 
5 cows. 

He cau have a separate pen if he chooses, or put them in the 
yards with others. The whey is conducted from the factory into 
Im-ge lessrvom near the pens, and when the hogs are to be fed a 
feucet is opened^ and it runs to the troughs. At some faclories 
the/i^^ is carted home by patrons each day, as they return 
from deUvmng milk. ^ ‘ , 

Quite recently a process has been invented for takii^ the 
batter from whey. The whey is run ofiF, sent from the curdb 
into a large copper vat (600 gallons) placed over an arch. Heat 
is applied until the mass is rafeed to a temperature of 180®. 
Acid (sour whey) is added at the rate of a gallon for every 50 of 
milk. The oil and albuminous matter rise at once, and are 
skimmed off and put in a cool place, and next day churned at a 
temperature of 56® to 68®. 

About 20 lbs. of butter is thus obtained from 500 gallons of 
whey. 

The butter is of good colour, and a good article for present 
use. When the process is properly conducted the fresh butter 
is not easily distinguished from that ordinarily made from -cream, 
and is sold in the market at the same price. 

At some of the fectories the whey is considered a perquisite 
of the manufacturer, who purchases hogs and feeds them. 

I should have remarked that when the batter is taken from 
tb© whey as above, the whey is used for feeding pigs. It is 
fad sweet, and in practice we find the pigs thrive upon it quite 
as well as when fed sour (the usual way), with butter re* 
tained. 

Faithfully yours, &c., 

"" X. A. WlLr,A.EODL 

,la^gplj ton subse(|uent letter Mr, Willard says:— 

^ the feciimes make frequent tests for milk diluted with 
water. No tests *are made for determining the proportion of 
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caseine. TKe instruments in use are a set of cream-guages, and 
per cent glass hydrometer, lactometer, &c. As the milt 
comes to the factory a small quantity is taken out and set in the 
cream-guages, and the quantity of butter determined. The 
cream is then removed, and the hydrometer applied, and if 
the sample fails to come up to the required standard, the matter 
is placed in the hands of the committee for settlement. 

There are special laws enacted in the different states, punish- 
11 ^ frauds on cheese factories with heavy fines, and making it a 
criminal offence.* A man who is caught watering his milk is 
considered but little better than a thief^ and is despised. His 
connection with the factory is also broken. It has been found 
that there is but little variation in the standard of milk from 
time to time in the dairies of a neighbourhood. The different 
dairies test veiy nearly alike, notwithstanding there may be a 
very marked difference between the milk of single cows. Our 
courts have decided in some instances that a test by the instru- 
ments, when properly made, is good evidence in the case. With 
such a large number of factories as we have scattered over the 
country, frauds will occur from time to time, but as they are 
soon found out and punished, there is less trouble than many 
persons would imagine who were not acquainted with our 
system. 

Faithfully yours, 

X. A. Wm&ABD. , 


Djeae Sie, — ^I n reply to your letter of inquiiy, I will say that I 
recognise in the cheese factory system — 

1st. The milk of a class of dairies delivered to a factory 
having fixtures well adapted to making and curing cheese will 
turn out a better average quality (if worked with 3dll) than if 
worked up separately by different hands and fixtures^ 

2nd. Bringing a quantity together puts it under the omtrol of 
better skill, and lessens labour of making in proportion to in- 
creased amount of milk, like other manufactures. 

RequisUes to success. — Ist, access to plenty of pure cold 
water, with building-site shaped to pass off all surplus slops 
freely to prevent the influence of bad odours ; 2nd, means by 
which the most perfect control may be kept of temperature in 
the process of muxng and curing cheese ; 3rd, pure milk, salt, 
and rennet; 4tb, skill to adupt the means to ^ ends desired. 
It is impossible for me to fix the cost of building, as that 
depends upon cost of material and labour, which varies with 
localities; the size of factory is proportioned to the number of 
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cows relied on for its support. Each 100 cows’ milk will 
require 400 gallons room in vats to curd and work the milk ; 
any number of milk- vats varying in size from 100 to 1000 
gallons may be let by one pipe leading from heater, driving 
steam or warm water (water is preferable, as it makes e softer 
heat). Milk-vats are usually made of tin or galvanized iron, 
from 3 to SJ feet wide, from 16 to 20 inches high, and long 
enongh to hold the desired amount ; large vats are preferred to 
smaller ones, as one can work a large vat, but cannot work 
several smaller ones. 

Each 100 cows’ milk requires 1000 square feet of curing-room 
floor, unless cheese is sold young, to a^it of presses standing 
convenient to curd-vats. The manufacturing-room should be 
36, to 40 feet wide, which is also an economical width for 
curing-rooms, counting cost of building materials, as roofing is a 
prominent item in expense of building — the more curing-room 
floor it covers the less comparadve expense in buikling. As I 
do not deem it proper to have one shelf for caring cheese above 
another, 1 would advise to build a factory several stories high, 
with curing^rooms 7 feet in the clear, and ventilated by shafts 
12 inches square, of inch boards, leadixg from the first or lower 
room to the top of the building; said shafts to be placed through 
the centre of the curing-rooms, once in 10 or 12 feet, with a 
small door opening into the shafts at the top of each room, as it 
passes upwards tlnough each room. Said doors to be opened 
and shut at pleasure, to admit of damp bad air passing oi^i of 
each room upwards, while the cheese is not exposed to a current 
of air from without. The air drawn out of curing-rooms by said 
shafts is replaced by air from without coming into the rooms 
through small pipes, or boxes, 6 inches square, passing through 
the outer walls of each room at the floor, by which it does not 
strike the cheese on shelves, said boxes through the outer walls to 
be put through once in 10 or 12 feet The inner end to be raised 
one inch to keep rain-water from passing into the rooms; the inner 
end sawed off aslant, so that a small trap-door c, when 
shut^ will keep shut by its own weight, the outer end p- 
D, covered by wire-screen, if necessary, to keep out L 
vermin, thus the air passes in at the l^ttom of the curing-rooms, 
and passes out at top without striking the cheese; with such 
fixtures for ventilation, no more windows are needed than to 
light the rooms. A part of lower floor may be used for manu- 
j&cturing-room, if separated from curing-room by tight partition 
and tight floor overhead, if ventilated as before described. 

I deem it essential to have the building so tightly covered 
over and around curing-rooms as to reject outside influences at 
pleasure^ and to be prepared to create warmth and dry air within 
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when needed. Such is the construction of a factory building that 
I built for my own and neighbours^ convenience, which proved 
a success. 

One person of sut&cient skill to direct all the movements in a 
factory, with character to force obedience from others, will 
manuge any sized factory from 500 to 1000 cows, with ines:« 
perienced labour of one hand to every 200 cows^ milk ; such 
hands of experience command from 50 to 100 dollars per month 
here, axui raw hands from 2 to 4 dollars per week, and board 
found them. 

The distance milk may be carried to a factory without injury 
dejpends upon condition of roads and facilities for quick con- 
veyance. The time milk* is on passage should be considered, as 
it is usually closed up tight in cans while warm from the cow, 
mad started to the factory as soon as milking is done, in which 
state it is liable to injure if long en roitte. Experience has 
resulted in establishing several smaller factories in neighbour- 
hoods where one large factory formerly took all of the milk, for 
reasons before stated. From 2 to 4 miles will cover the average 
distance that milk is now carried to factories here. Our factories 
are run from the first to middle of April, to first to middle of 
November ; average weight of cheese per cow, 400 lbs. ; average 
weight of milk for a pound of cheese (market weight) is 10 lbs., 

The patrons owning no share of factory are charged one dolkr 
per hundred for making cheese, and dispose of their own wh^ 
after it has been set 24 hours, and skimmed to get oil to grease 
the che^e. The patron pays all incidental expenses, such as 
rennets, salt, bandage, colouring, packing-boxes, ]paper, &c. 

The onrner of fectory finding all, and delivering chei^ 
in boxes packed, when sold, the patron is charged 2 dollars 
hundred, market weight. If the whey is set for tablo-buttei^^ 
the manufacturer has half of the table-butter, and the 
half; the whey then goes to the disposal of patrouS| and 
carried home to slop cows and swine, or fed to swine at fibe 
factory pens. 

Dear Sir, having briefly outlined some points ^hat have come 
rmder my observation, I must close, leaving 4 multiplicity of 
minor details that are involved in the in^dc^te ehees^ 

making* „ . \ ^ ' 

Remainiig youm 

* ' Aw Fish* ^ 
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clieese factories. I can do so better by giving you general explana- 
tions mixed with statistical details, tlian by categorical answers. 
In the first place it makes no difference, pecuniarily or otherwise, 
to the patrons, whether a factory is founded on joint-stock prinr 
ciples, or owned and run by the cheese-maker. The cost to the 
patrons for making boxes, bandages, anotta, and the use of 
the factory, is never less than 2 cents per lb. sale weight, and 
sometimes a trifle more. When a stock company hires a cheese- 
maker, for labour in making, curing, and boxing, he receives 
from 76 to 90 cents per 100 lbs., the company finding buildings 
and machinery, rennets, anotta, boxes, bandage, &c., and charge 
the patrcms 2 cents per lb. ; and this leaves about half a cent 
per lb. for dividend upon the capital invested in the factory and 
fixings. A large factoiy of from 400 to 600 cows pays the maker 
75 cents per 100 lb., and small ones pay more, some as high as 
90 cents. The dividends in stock factories range from 10 to 
,20 per cmt per annum. 1 do not know when a stock company 
hires dte head cheese-maker by the month or season, althou^ 
it may exist ; they invariably in my section let the making of 
the cheese to him, and he hires the help, which always cousin 
of men and women, boys and girls being of no account in a 
cheese factory. The men-help receive from 20 to 25 dollars 
a.nd board per calendar month ; the women-help from 2 to S 
dollars per week with board. All our factories make cheese on 
Sunday throughout the season, thus making it a galley-slave 
business. At the ordinary price of cheese, it is usually con- 
sidered by the patrons to take one day’s milk in every week to 
pay the charges at the factory. In a factory of 400 cows, the 
curing<room of two floors is 80 feet long, 30 feet wide, and the side 
walls 15 feet high ; the roof oile-thiid pitch, and covered with 
shiz^les. The vat-room is 30 feet square, and 12 feet depth of 
side, with plenty of room for three vats, cooler, and presses. I 
think that a roof of thatch on curing-rooms would be preferable 
to any other, although I know of none so made ; it wonld produce 
a more equable temperature. The total cost of a factory few 400 
cows will be about 3000 dollars (600/,) ; 2000 dollars for build- 
ings, and 1000 dollars for machinery. The buildings are of wood, 
and there would be three vats at 250 dollars each ; twenty screw- 
presses, at a cost of 160 dollars ; twenty hoops equal 60 dollars ; 
and one cooler, equal 10 dollars. Vainnot Ralph’s Patent Equa- 
lizer Vat is the best vat made in this country, because it is the 
simplest. The factory which I have been detailing, had on an 
average last season 387 cows j the maximum distance the milk 
Was drawn was 3 miles, the average distance 1^ mile ; it received 
the ^^ason of 1868, 1,2^,953 lbs. of milk^ and made 
126,4S^-llW» of cured cheese; the. whey was taken home every . 
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morning by the patrons in their milk-cans. Some factories have 
a yard adjoining the factory stocked with hogs, to whom the 
whey is fed at a small charge per week; but this hog-yard is an 
abominable nuisance, and none ought to be allowed to exist. 
We have a great deal of trouble in this country in getting good 
sweet milk to the factories, and this arises from a variety of 
causes, the principal of which is the retention of the animal 
heat in the normal condition of the milk, held there by the 
intense heat of the atmosphere, and tight milk can-slides. I 
am making experiments, and intend next season to test a can- 
slide, which will allow the animal heat to escape freely. There 
is also a general failure on the part of the patrons in keeping their 
milk-cans, can-slides, and pails clean and sweet Tin pails ought 
invariably to be used. Milk might easily be cooled at the time of 
milking, by placing the can in a tub bf cold water, changing the 
water two or three times. The best curing-rooms in this country 
are built of wood, and not plastered ; whether it would be the 
best method of building them in England would be best deter- 
mined by experiment I can mahe more even and jim flavoured 
cheese from a private dairy than I can from a factory^ and I have 
personally tried hath. All the trouble with the English counties 
in making cheese is ** they dodt know howf If they would use 
American vats, and adopt the American system in making, they 
would fully equal the famed Cheddar cheese. A Scbtehman of 
the name of M^Adam made cheese la^t season in Herkima county. 
New York, bn the Cheddar plan, aiid was beaten by a neighbouring 
factory in sale of cheese. 

If you wish to put up a model factory I can send you next 
year a first class cheese-maken 

Your obedient servant, 

JoHK E. OHAm&y. 


Greenwidi, Haroa Couaty, 13,1869. 

Mt im&B Sil^ — Your favour of the 10th February ii 3feceived, 
having been forwarded to me at this place, where I shall be 
during the next eight months. 

In reply I will give you the statistics of some factorSfet of my 
acquaintance, so far as 1 

ist-^Horr and Wam4ir% Factory, Hunfingtbn, Lorani county, 
Ohio. Average numM^/of 8^ of buildings — 

mamifi^ifnrihg^room, 3ft met fey 40 feet; 

W*eet;jf 


m, 14 feet by 
Me Stories 



[din^'SOOO dollars. Ma- 
Inbii^es presses, boileis, &c. 
^ ""t;^d0ars^ IftQO dmlaist of whidi is/in 
af rdba^Ts per we^'' 

A 9 
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Kg. 1 . — Flan md Bedim of Mr, Maxim’s Factory, Oanda West, 
designed for 1000 Cows. ■ 



EL Ep^^ue^iiooBL 'W. ^lilfe-w^Hogxis&cluse witbsli&i-roof^^^ SctOe, 24 feet to I 
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and four women at 3 J dollars per week^ besides board ; tbe maxi- 
mum distance from which milk is brought to this factory is 6 
miles, average about 24 miles ; factory not owned by the patrons ; 
charge jfbr manufacturing, and furnishing salt, bandage-cloth, 
colouring material, curing, and selling cheese, 2 dollars per 100 
lbs. ; whey fed to swine at the factory. * 

2nd — Peter Colbetzer and Co.’s Factory, in Spencer, Medina 
county, Ohio. Average number of cows, 700. Size of buildings, 
20 feet by 100 feet, two stories high, with lean-to for press-room, 
14 feet by 40 feet, and milk receiving-room, 10 feet by 12 feet ; 
which also serves for an office. This is a very convenient factor}’. 

Fig. 2 . — Flan of Peter Colbetzer and Co.^s Fadort;, Medina Comty^ Ohio^ 


I ia.' 



A. A. Qieese-presses. B.B, Che«s<>-v«ts, C. Mt1kK<ie3Vii3g*room «id«fRt'e. 
i>. Halt used for wit. boxing dbeese, Sax , K Curlng^room, Dooi«. 

O. Oondoctors for canning tbe iffhey to tbe Hog«jardL H.H. Water-tsi^ 


The floor in the manufacturing and press-room inclines to the 
rear 14 inches, where a gutter is placed in the floor, which also 
inclines 4 inches, and discharges at O. The upper story is all 
devoted to curii^ cheese. Cost of building, 2200 dollars (4401.) j 
machinery, engine, boiler, and other furniture and fixtnres,, exclu- 
sive of land, 2350 dollars ; capital invested, 6000 doDais (1200/.) ; 
work-people employed — one man at 14 dollars per week, three 
men at 8 dollars per week, one boy at 5 dollars per week, two 
women at dollars per week. Milk received, 2,130,500 lbs. ; 
cheese made, 228,200 lbs. Maximum distance of transporting 
milk 5 miles, average a trifle les^ thaii 2 nddes. Oiargefor 
making and furnishing and ]b8ndage;e}<^^ 2 oents (IdL) per lb., 
the factory not owned b}^ the Whey fed to ho^ ; gross 

efimin^s of factory, in ^86S, .5^00 dollars (1Q60II), liet 2800 

, >iain,,5rery Wjy obedimt,: - 

Ohio Dairymen’s' Associatidt.^^ 
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I have already stated the leading results which American 
dairymen have obtained by the aid of the factory system ; but it 
is s^l open to question whether the same results might not be 
obtained by a more i^kilful system of manufacture in private 
dairies. That this could be done there is no doubt, provided 
that a sufficient number of first-rate cheese-makers could be 
hired; but here is the difficulty. The advantages which 
American dairymen have derived from the factory-system are 
thus described by Mr, Willard, in the paper already quoted from 
(p.439):- 

" The advautagM claimed for the factory-system are superior quality, uni- 
formity, higher prices, saving by buying at wholesale such materials as salt, 
auotta, &c., apd finally relieviug the farmer and his family from the 
drudgery of the manufacture and care of cheese. 

" It is not pretended that a better quabty of cheese can be made at the 
factory than in families, but that it is quite as fine as the best, and therefore 
above the average of that manufactured in small ]^rcels. .... 

The agent or superintendent makes it bis business to see that all parts of 
fbe;wotk 4ue properly performed. He emjdoys skilful workmen, and bis 
int^aest and reputation are at stake, prompting him at all times to do bis best. 
He knows that neglect or mistakes will not be tolerated, and the desire to 
satisfy persons intei’ested, so as to secure their patronage, stimulates him 
to make every exertion to build up and sustain a reputation for fine 
He has every convenience at band for manufacturing to advantage and malring 
the business a sole employment. He is not liable to be disturbed by other 
matters which might serve to call bis attention away froin time to time to the 
prejudice of the immediate work at band. 

j j<*The same rule must hold good with him as among those engaged in other 
professions and arts ; for he who gives his whole attention and energies in a 
certain direction is likely to become more skilled, and arrive nearer to perfecr 
tion in his calling, than he who is strivii^ to do many and diverse things at 
the same time — more espedally in cheese manufacture under this system, as a 
high d^ree of skill is expected, and jealous and interested eyes are daily 
watching and noting every shortcoming. Uniformity and fine quality are 
more likely to obtain under this system, and whatever progress can be made 
towards improveineiiit will natundly develop itself more rapidly here than 
among persons scattered over a broad extent of country, and who are so 
occupied with a variety of work as to have little time to spend in the improve- 
ment of any one particular branch. 

“ The fitetories, so far as we are acquainted, have acquired a h%h reputation 
for fine quality and uniformity. 

“ At some of these establishments we have seen a large number of chee^, 
making in the aggregate more than a hundred thousand pounds, so unifonri in 
appearance, as they lie on the tables, that the most practised eye couH detect 
scarcely any difference in their manufacture. Such a quantity of cheese 
unifona in size md quality will usually command a higher price in market 
than that of single dairies, from the tact that in the latter an allowance is 
always made by the purchaser for unequal or imperfect cheese. 

^ ^ a|i 

^ We come now to consider the most important advantage to farmers in this 
union arrangement. It is the relief from the drudgery of cheese-making and 
the eemstant care and attentim necessaiy in properly curing and fitting the 
cheese for market, ^ It would be difficult to estimate this in dollars and centsi 
ninee health ^tera into the account more largely than is generally suspeoteL 
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It is believed — and we speak advisedljr-^that tbe old method of cheese- 
making has done more to injure the health of women in cheese*dairying 
districts than any other canse. Much of the work about the dairies ought to 
be performed by men ; but too often the manufacturing and most of the care 
of cheese are left wholly to females, overtasking their strength by bard and 
exhaustive labour, thereby laying the foundation of w^kness and disease. 

“ As the same process has to gone through with in manufacturing cheese, 
whether the quantity of milk be large or small, and as nearly the same time 
also is occupied, it will be seen that what requires the labour of a great many 
pei3s>ns to do, when cheese-making is divided up in families, can be acocan- 
plish^' with but few persons on the factory-system — some five or six bang 
sufddent to do all the work about an establishment manufacturing ihe milk 
of a thousand or more cows. . . 

The objections wldch hare been made by American daiiymen 
to the factory-system are summed up by Mr. Willard, as follows 
Qoe, ciL^ p, 440) : — 

“The objections urged against cheese factories are— difficulty of detecting 
adulterated milk ; the carryii^ of milk to the factory, and liability of sour 
milk, difference in quality of milk, arising from the manner in which cows are 
fed and managed ; the loss of whey,* and the necessity of manufacturing the 
early and late cheese in the family. These are the principal objections urged 
by dairymen. As the milk is measured at the factory and each credited with 
the amount daily furnished, it is evident that, when there is a considerable 
quantity, a dishonest person could add water, and thus increase the number of 
gallons. Such cases have occurred, and the individuals cheating have been 
summarily expelled from the association. We know of no instrument or 
mechanical device that will detect, with perfect reliability, watered milk, and 
therefore a watchfu&ess on the part of the superintendent, and the excLtitioh 
from the association of persons of doubtful honesty, ate the only m&ms of 
meeting the difficulty.t 

“ Some object to the labour and trouble of carrying milk to the factory, and 
the necessity of keeping r^ular hours for its delivery undar all ciroumstances 
of weather, dm., since no delay can be made at the factory for the milk of a 
eingl^ dairy without hazarding the acidity of a large quantity— at least that 
contained in one vat — besides deranging in somed^ree &e regular factory- 
work. Others contend that, hiving the milk, the cheese can be made by 
family with but little more trouble and labour timn that of carting the 
while one’s own time and convenience can be studied at pleamm, aail ^ 
cheese be at all times under immediate control* 

^ This is no longer an objection, as will have been seen by Mr. Wlllardl% 

t The following is the text of the State of New York <ltct zela^nig to diluted 
milk:—** Whoever shall knowingly scii, supply, oYr bring to be manmadtured to , 
any cheese mana&ctory in this State, any xnilk diluted witii water, or in any way 
adulterated, or milk from which any cream has h&m takei^ or milk eonimcniy 
known as skimmed milk; or whoever simli knowing keep badcany part of the 
milk known as * strippings ; ’ or whoever shall know^^y bmg or aup^y milk to 
any cheese manufactory that is tainted or parti^ $eor want of proper care In 

keying pails, strainers, or any ve^ lu mdd elw nud sweet, 

after feSag notified of mhf tamt or j oa asy eliiee^ who 

ahaji knowingly use, o^r their inddviduai 

bendlt, any emam fhun tim mm lo ssid chew Bmnufiu^urer, wItiHHrt 

offence, forfeit and ' 

not Im one hundred d<dl8i% 

of sn^ io bn s^ fi»r in of oonipeteut jarladletioo, for the. 

s^sbaiatinu corporation, or their'. 
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** Without extrti care and cl^ziliness aa to the pails and n^ilk-cans there x$ 
liability of sour milk firom time to time, which, of course, would not he 
reoeir^ at iactory, as milk only slightly acid would damage that with 
which it came in contact. The milk-cans for carrying the milk, it may be 
obseryed, am somewhat difScolt to cleanse and to keep sweet; and the 
confinement of the milk, and its agitation while being carried in hot weather, 
it susceptible to change, es|jecially if there be the least taint of acidity 
about the cans. 

^Dissatisfaction often occurs at the factory with regard to the condition of 
milk, ie superintendent being certain that the milk is Rightly and perhaps 
perceptibly changed, while the farmer stoutly insists that it is perfectly sweet; 
and he goes home in no pleasant mood, complaining that his cans were not 
perfectly cleansed, laying the fault of the sour milk upon some member of his 
&mily, or disbelieving that the milk was changed. If the milk is not received 
at the factory it is a loss to the stockholders. Hence it will be seen that more 
or less trouble is brought about on this account. Hot uufrequently bad 
feeling is ei^endered on the part of the farmer and his family, and he with- 
draws &om the association. 

** Another objecrion is urged, and with some apparent reason, that the quality 
of milk varies with different persons, according to the manner in which the 
cows are sullied with food and are managed throughout the season. It is 
contended that clean, sweet, upland pasture, an abundance of food, and 
plentiful supply of pure water, cattle wintered well and receiving careful 
treatment in every respect, will produce a better quality of milk, from which 
more and better cheese can be made than when the reverse is pnctised. 
And yet the poor herd that has been wintered improperly, that is pastured 
on the coarse herbage of low lands, with general bad treatment on the part of 
the owner, is credited according to the quantity furnished on an equality 
with the better herd. It is not easy to see how this can he remedied without 
excluding such from the association.’' 

The difficulties which cheese-factories must necessarily contend 
with are thus shown to be somewhat serious ; but that they can 
be overcome has been proved by practical test in America. 

It now only remains to endeavour to estimate the adaptability 
of the American cheese-factory system to England, The mate- 
rials for this estimate I have collected chiefly by personal visits 
to dairy districts, and partly also by correspondence with in- 
fluential dairymen. My enquiries have, I venture to thint, 
produced a twofold result In the first place they have afforded 
me material for the following estimate ; and secondly, they have 
performed the much more important function of inducing a 
laige number of dairy-farmers to make this estimate for them- 
selves in their own individual cases. When the principal per- 
sons concerned in such a matter, where the question is one o$ 
^perseding a custom sanctioned by the usage of generations^ 
begin seriously to consider whether the new system may not be 
better than the one handed down to them by their forefathers, 
they have in most cases gone half way towards forming a correct 
jad^ment. In Derbyshire a committee of landlords and tenant- 
farriiers, nominated by the Derbyshire Agricultural Society, are,, 
at fhis moment, considering the desirability of starting an expert- 
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mental factory in their own district. The chief cause of this 
movement is the increased and increasing relative price of 
American factory-cheese; but the knowledge of this fact has 
now another eSect than the simple production of inert surprise^ 
it has made the dairy-farmers consider the possibility of van- 
quishing their rivals with their own weapons.* 

The first step towards forming a correct estimate of the 
adaptability of the system of one country to the practice of 
another, is to ascertain what conditions are alike in the two 
regions, and what are different; the second step is to show 
whether the differences are in favour of the introduction of the 
foreign system or are prejudicial to it. 

Most of the essential conditions are different in America from 
what they are in England* Land is cheaper there, and labour is 
dearer ; therefore there is more inducement to economise labour, 
while a somewhat smaller return is not felt so much as where the 
rent is a heavier burden. In England we make nearly all our 
cheese for home consumption, while in America a very large 
proportion is for export; therefore, American cheese is at the 
disadvantage of cost of transport, and deterioration in quality 
while en route. Our roads are better than those in the United 
States: the conveyance of milk should, therefore, be easier 
and (owing to the price of labour) cheaper with us than it is. 
there. Our climate is more equable than that of America — the 
summers are not so intensely hot, nor are the winters so cold — »so 
that we are more favourably situated for making good cheesei and 
curing it properly than the Americans. 

With the exception of the price of labour, which renders the 
factory-system of the highest importance in America ; and the 
comparative cheapness of land, which enables American dairy- 
men to compete in our markets notwithstanding the C(M 
transport, all the conditions are in favour of our making better 
cheese than they can across the Atlantic. We may also add the 
additional cleanliness of a private dairy as a very important item. 
But still the fact remains that the American ch^se-makers are 
beating us in our own markets* This must be attributable either 
to the factory-system or the method of cheese-making ; mid I 
have therefore endeavoured to give an idea of both* 

I have received a large number of &xA have taken a 

mass of notes in reference to die question i^hetber English dairy- 
farmers will be inclined te ydopi tli^ . factery-system. 

Fmm diis point of view English' be divided into 

two classes, viz; (1) th^ in which ihe cheese is made by hired 


. m ' 
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dairymaids ; and (2) those in which it is made chiefly by the 
farmer’s wife or daughters. With few exceptions the former 
class of dairy-farmers would, we find, be glad to send their milk 
to a factory under certain conditions, most of them preferring the 
idea of selling it at a fixed price per gallon. Their chief induce- 
ment is the difficulty of getting and keeping good dairymaids. 
This fact is also the reason why few such men are exclusively 
dairy-farmers, even where their land is better adapted for dairying 
than for feeding. The element of uncertainty prevents a dairy- 
man from patting all his eggs in one basket ; ” but remove 
that uncertainty, and the whole of the farmer’s capital ^d energy 
would be embarked in the more profitable branch of his business. 
Again, hired dairymaids seldom make such good cheese as the 
farmer’s wife, because they have no real interest in the result, so 
that in dairy districts it is proverbial that the only way to make 
good cheese is to marry the dairymaid,” Although the cost of 
cheese-making, curing, &c., would probably be somewhat reduced 
op such farms, this is altogether a secondary consideration, and 
may be regarded as unimportant when compared with the pro- 
bably increased price obtained for the cheese, and the extension 
of dairying at the expense of feeding. 

On the other farms we have a totally different and much more 
complicated question ; and as they form the great bulk of those 
devoted more or less to dairying, its discussion deserves the most 
careful consideration.^ The cheese being made either by the 
farmer’s wife or one or more of his daughters, he considers that 
the labour costs him nothing ; that the work is a duty in the 
former case, and a wholesome discipline in the latter. A servant 
is kept, who assists in the cheese-making ; but if the milk were 
sent to the factory she would still be required for the house-work. 
In larger dairies, perhaps two, or even three, female servants are 
kept ; but, it is urged, that if cheese were not made at home, and 
all but one of these discharged, an extra man would be required 
to take the milk to the factory. Such is the argument, and while 
those ideas prevail, it admits of no direct answer, except with 
regard to the conveyance of milk. If, as would probably be the 
case, the milk were taken to the factory by the carrier, the ex- 
pense would be a trifle compared with the wages of au extra 
man ; but, if not, a boy could do the work, and there are few 
farms from which this small additional daily labour could not be 
obtained from the existing staff. Discarding this objection as 
of no great weight, let us endeavour to estimate the money value 

♦ I am mucli indebted to Mr. Joseph Aston, of Brassej Green, Tarporley, for a 
valnable saggestWe letter on this portion of my subject 5 but that gen&exnan must 
be held res^ponslble for my statements. — H. M. J. 
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of tiie remainder of the argument, and ask whether it is a fair 
payment for the incessant drudgery and discomfort whicli inevit- 
ably accompanies family cheese-making. 

Suppose a dairy of forty cows — a fair average size for the con- 
ditions of the case — each cow yielding 4 cwts. of cheese per 
annum, and presuming that the cost of anatto, salt, bandages, 
&c., would be the same at home* as at the factory, we have 
8 tons of cheese per annum, the cost for manufacturing which at 
a factory in America, where labour is dear, would be Jd. 
per lb. If we say per ton would be the cost of making, the 
annual payment on this head would be 40Z. per annum. But it 
is a proved fact that factory cheese sells at an average price 
of 10s. per cwt. (lOZ. per ton) above that made at private dairies, 
chiefly on account of its uniformity, but also to some extent on 
account of its superior quality, both attributes being the result 
of the employment of skilled labour. The extra receipts on 
this head would amount to 801. per annum for all cheese but that 
of the very best dairy-farmers, and the household inconveniences 
would thus be got rid of, not only without cost, but with a con- 
siderable bonus into the bargain. Another advantage would be 
the saving of capital invested in dairy-apparatus, and the saving 
of annual outlay for repairs, &c.t Again, if the factory were 
established on the joint-stock principle, as sketched out in Mr» 
Willard’s letter, the daiiy-farmer would receive his dividend ns a 
shareholder ; and he might, not impossibly^ find this branch of 
dairying as profitable as any other. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an impartial description of 
the various aspects of this question^ I leave it in the hands of 
English dairy-farmers and their landlords to consider whether 
their interest requires them to take any active steps with a 
view of establishing cheesesfactories in England. , r • - 


XI . — On the Treatment of the Recjaimed Boff-kmd qf 
WhiUlesea Mere. By W. WEUUa, 3IE.R \ 

A Papee was written in the twenty-first volume of &e Society’'s 
* Journal’ on the drainage of Whittlessa Afere^ smd ia it, beddes 
otl^r mater, a short account was of the pioeem of iSpreading, 
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farthest point of delivery, the distance was nearly two miles, and 
the expense of the operation very great The cost, indeed, has so 
far exceeded the estimate given in the paper alluded to, that this 
<^portuni^ should be taken of giving the actual result, notr that 
the work is finished, the plant sold off, and the account closed. The 
closest calculation, then, which it has been found possible to make, 
gives for the cost of claying to the depth of six inches from 184 
to 194, and for a depth of four inches between 154 and 164 

The land thus clayed lets readily for SOs, an acre, so that, even 
at the increased cost, it has proved a remunerative operation, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the land was previously 
in the state of rough bog, producing no rent whatever. 

At a distance of two miles from the Mere, and near the village 
of Holme, a comer of the peaty tract runs up to the higher land 
of the surxounding country, and about 230 acres of this has been 
taken into a home farm, nearly 200 acres having been first 
, covered with clay to an average depth of inches. The cost 

of claying this piece of bog-land has been small in comparison 
with that just referred to. Here the average distance to which 
the clay was carried did not exceed half a mile ; the excavation 
was easier, and, after a short time, steam-power was called in ; 
and an engine, traction-rope, and portable rails, were sulistitated 
for horses, the cost on the completion of the work being found to 
have been little over 94 per acre. 

It has been suggested that, as the operation was finished in the 
spring of 1866, sufficient time has elapsed to make it a matter of 
interest to record what the experience of nearly four years has 
shown to be advantageous or otherwise in the management of 
bog-land, recently reclaimed and clayed. 

Of tbe 230 acres taken into the farm, although a small pro- 
portion had been more or less under cultivation, some for two or 
three years, and some for a longer period, by far the larger part 
consisted of the roughest kind of bog. Of the whole, about 
190 acres have been clayed, and 40 remain unclayed. Of these 
40 acres, about 15 had been for several years under cultiva- 
tion, and 25 only for one or two years. 

It would have been far better, doubtless, if, in anticipation of 
the claying, the rougher part could have been prepared, and 
brought into a state of semi-cultivation a few years ju'eviously, 
so that something like a top-soil should have been forming, with 
which the clay, when deposited on it, would have readily amalga- 
mated in the course of the usual farming operations. As it was, 
however, circumstances made it necessary that the whole tract 
should be taken in hand at once, and the clay being spread, on 
an average, at the rate of half an acre a day, the whole, 190 acre^^ 
were covered within a very limited time. 
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The surface of the rough bog, though levelled and prepared 
for its coating of soil as well as was possible, consisted mainly 
of lumps of fibrous, and nearly wholly vegetable, peat, having no 
sand in it, and looking much like masses of dark^coloured tow or 
oakum. Beneath this upper covering of a loose diy growth of 
vegetable matter there exists, at a depth of a foot or so, a stratum 
of a hard, dry, red ^ moor,^* or peat in another form. This seam 
is from 10 to 18 inches in thickness, and is of such a nature that 
the roots of no plants appear able to penetrate it. Immediately 
below this obdurate band the character of the peat changes. It 
becomes soft, dark, and greasy, and, when reached in process of 
cultivation, is found to be very fairly fertile. 

In that part of the farm which has not been clayed it is sought 
to get rid of this sterile seam of red moory ” peat by very deep 
subsoil ]^oughing. This process repeated at intervals brings 
more and more of the objectionable substance to the surface, 
where it is raked into heaps and burned, until at length the band 
is broken up, and the roots of the various crops are enabled to 
pierce into the softer and richer soil beneath. Where the land 
has been clayed the breaking up of the band will require con- 
siderable time, and can only be done very gradually ; any extra 
deep ploughing being avoided for fear of the clay being lost. 
Implements, however^ which, without subverting the top soil, 
will cut deeply into and so break up the h^«rd stratum bekw 
would be useful. 

Even after the four inches of clay had beeii*spread on it there 
was no inconsiderable portion of the newly reclaimed land on 
which horses could not work without constant dariger of being 
begged, and having to be dra^ out with ropes ; and attention 
was consequimtly directed to cultivation by steam, which system 
has now been adopted over the whole farm. So perfectly salis^ 
factory has been the result of its adoption, that, althoii^h 4ie 
better drainage and better surface which now exists would enable 
horses to wOrk anywhere^ it is demonstrable that a return to 
horse-cultivation would be an unremunerative and retrograde 
movement. To the steam-engine, windlass, and wire-rope^ which 
were used in the claying operatrox^ there have now be^ added 
a Fowler’s fottr-farro»w plou^# with whedis 12 inches wide, a. 
Coleman’s cultivator, covering 8 fimr haches of work, and 
a roller 8 feet in width ; the adapted 

to steam purpose, with a mint conbd-^ 

of Messts. Amies Mr. Ciosbin 

Jhte to tuw ^ almost &c3ity on thdr own 
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liere. The thiee inclies of clay bestowed upon it has produced 
excellent effects, and, readily amalgamating with the existing 
top-soil, has formed a rich and fa*tile mould, 

The^ treatment of the rough bog, which had only just been 
levelkd sind prepared to receive the clay, has been, to a great 
d^^see^ exceptional and experimental. It is unadvisable to 
attempt to bring land in this raw condition too quickly under 
the system or rotation of crops adopted in the case of land which 
has long been under tillage. 

Next to the thorough draimige of the land, the cmnplete amal- 
gamation of the peat with the day bdng all impmtaml^ it has 
been found that, to this end, it was a mistake to 
largely done for a first crop, either rye-grass and clover, or 
mixed grasses. It was proved to be a better plan, after giving 
the nowly cLajed laiid as much cultivation as could be fairly 
bestow^ upon it previm^siy, to sow coleseed, if possible, early in 
Judy ; and, there being no sufficiency of straw as yet on the farm 
manure of, to feed it off with sheep requiring oilcake, 
is to say,, with &tting sheep or lambs, latiier than ewes ; to 
- tim weather m%ht permit, in the Winter, and tihe 

sftmg to sow oats. These should iii^^however,rbe;^s^^ 
as expenao^ proves that such land% being 
peculiarly liable to suSer fwm spring frosts. In May a mixture 
of red amd white clover, timothy, parsley, trifolium, ptcey, and 
Italian rye-grass, should be sown and hoed in. These seeds 
should remain only one year down. It is bad economy, with the 
land in such a crude coisdition, to keep them even a second year, 
for only do they deteriomte quickly themselves, but a year of 
cultivation and mixing of the soil is lost. 

In the former of the two cases mentioned, where grass was 
soWn as a first crop, wheat, to a limited extent, was tried after 
the second, and even third year of the seeds being down ; but, 
as might have been expected, with very poor resultsw 

In &e other case, where the cropping has begun with coleseed, 
followed by oats and seeds^ it has yet to be proved wh^^ the 
wheat crop sown this autumn will ba The |^nt looks well at 
present, and the extra cultivation which the soil mder this plan 
has received will doubtless tell its story at harvest time. 

Spiking generally of the assistance to be derived from 
artificial manures for land of this quality and in this condition, 
it has been found that snperphosphate of lime is by far the best 
to use, although phospho-guano, obtained from Messrs. Lawson 
of Edmburgh, has produced very good results. Peruvian guano 
has almost wholly failed, alike on the clayed and nnclayed land. 
TShs^ is as nearly as possible double the price of 

the^«w^pex|diosphate used, the cost being 11s. 6d., and 6s. per cwt. 
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respectively ; and, an equal money value of each having been 
repeatedly tried, the results have been found in almost every case 
to be as nearly as may be similar* It is doubtful whether in the 
case of a rough bog just reclaimed and clayed, it is remunerative 
to go to expense in artificial manures for the first year or 

two, and until the clay has become incorporated with the peat. 
Dr. Vodicker was consulted as to this, and in his reply he says, — 

1 fear you will not reap the full benefit from the artificials named 
in your note by applying them on peaty land recently clayed. 
When the clay has become more mellowed, these artificial 
manures would, no doubt, give you a much better crop than 
they are likely to produce on the land in its present condition.” 
This opinian has been amply confirmed. On the more advanced 
land the benefit of the artificials named has been all that could 
be expected, while on the more backward portion of the land, no 
results proportionate to the outlay have been realised. 

Last year, on the unclajed peat land, the difference in the 
yield of two fields of oats, one of which had 3 cwt, and the 
other 4 cwt. of superphosphate,’ was estimated at 12 bushels 
per acre. The fields lie near each other, are of precisely the 
same character, and their previous treatment had been nearly 
identicaL 

Xess than 4 cwt of superphosphate, or its equivalent in 
phospho*guano has been found inadequate, whether for the isdrn, 
coleseed, roots and potatoes grown on the more matorod laz^ dr 
for the first two of these crops, which alone, as yet, it is thought 
prudent to grow on the more recently reclaimed bog. 

An acre or two of the more backward of the clayed land was 
tried last season 'with kohl-rabi, and with such good results, 
tlntt pme will be sown with the same useful kmd of root 
year. In another year or two it is be hoped that potatoes 
may be ventured on, seeing that already, in the somewhat more 
advanced clay land, veiy good crops have been produced ; ftfat 
of last season was at the rate of 8 tons per acre^ the seed having 
been procured direct from Scotland, smd bowa enth 4 cwt. of 
superphosphate to the acre. 

A strong recommendation by I>r« Todcker, lb buns! ^ay 
largely for mixing with &o peal raw diay^ has not as yet 
bem carried out cm a seals tb "hiake it worth: 

resold hm ^ h^ been 

the 

.'Sil^cjay evasively, a-betler'ma^ 

wiH he fbadd — 

' :biiipeiit4w^ah^ he wot)&y , of . beh^ 

' forming part of the fam^.. 
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and side by side with the portion that has been elayed^ 
afford excellent opportunities of comparing their respective 
value, and give abundant evidence of the superiority of the 
latter. The com crops on the clayed land — speaking again of 
that part of it which is in a more matured state — are far better 
in quality ; and, with the exception of one oat crop in a peculiar 
season, in quantity. The straw is better, especially for feeding 
purposes, the difference in value having been sometimes esti- 
mated at 5s. per acre. The liability to damage by spring frosts 
is very greatly lessened, and an earlier ripening of the crop is 
insur^. In the case of potatoes, the yield, under circumstances 
other than that of clay or no clay precisely similar, has been 
found to be not far from double ; while in the case of coleseed 
,aiid root-crops — ^perhaps rather more in that of kohl-rabi than 
of mangolds — ^the great advantage in the admixture of the clay 
is conspicuously apparent in the increased produce. 

These are, perhaps, the points most worth recording in the 
treatm^t and farming of this tract of bog-land recently reclaimed 
and clayed ; but, in considering them, the nature of the bog or 
peat itself must not be forgotten. Tim total abseisN^ 

sand distinguidies it in a marked manner from peaty disti^bts 
like that around Bagshol^ and in a less degree from the bogs of 
Ireland, for the improvement of which considerablie 
cations in the above methods of cultivation, and manures em- 
ployed, would have to be adopted. 


XIL — Village Samtary Ecmomy . — ^By J. Bailey Dbotof, 
M. Inst C.E., Agricultural and &nitary Engineer. 

What is village sanitaiy economy? The sanitary economy of 
social and physical science in its application to villages means 
simply the maintenance of pure air within each dwelling, the pro- 
vision of pure water for the inhabitants, and the preservation of a 
healthy condition of the surrounding atmosphere. When applied 
to crowded cities and manufacturing districts, the term seems 
appropriate enough, but when associated with those “ bowers of 
innocence and ease ” which the poet describes our ratal villages 
to be, it appears in discord with one of the most hallowed of 
our national instincts, the love of country life. 

P { Nevertheless, the statistics of public health collected by the 
Registrar-General go far to disturb the satisfaction we have been 
led to entertain, and to induce us to reject the prejudices of the 
past. 
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It is true that the annual reports of the Registrar-General 
maintain the views commonly held, that the degree of mortality 
amongst our rural population is much less than amongst that of 
our towns, for by comparing the death-rates of the 10 years 
ending 1866, it is found that the mean annual death-rate per 
1000 persons in the chief towns of the kingdom amounts 
to 24*59, while that of an equal population living in small 
towns, villages, and scattered dwellings in thp country reaches 
only 20*10, showing a diflFerence of 4*49 per 1000 per- 
sons in favour of rural life. This comparison extended to 
9,000,000 of people of each description.* It appears by the 
same authority that over like periods, though of earlier dates,t 
the average annual death-rate of 30 large town sub-districts was 
28*01 per 1000 persons, while that of 63 selected healthy 
country sub-districts was as low as 17*53 per 1000, showing 
a inaximutn difference between large towns and rural districts of 
10^ per 1000 persons in favour of the latter. If we acknowledge 
this latter rate (17^ per 1000 persons) to be a fair standard 
of healthfulness under favourable natural circumstances, without 
resting to show that it might be further reduced by the aid 
of sanitary works, we have a means of testing the sanitary con- 
dition of all rural places, and may take it as a rale — subject, 
of course, to exceptions, in which local and special causes 
counteract human provisions — that those district in which the 
rate of mortality is above 17J per 1000 are susceptible sani- 
tary improvements, and a reduction of mortality* To satisfy 
those who are disposed to regard with sympathetic interest the 
condition of our rural poor, that the mean of 17^ per 1000 
persons is not an extremely low death-rate, it will be presently 
shewn that many rural districts have a much lower rate. 
the Famborough district in Surrey, for instance, the death-rate 
is as low as 16 per 1000; Bromley, in Kent, 16; Cian- 
brook, 17 ; considerable parts of Sussex and Hants, 17; , while 
Alresford, in the latter county, reaches only 16 per 1000, and 
Easthampstead, in Berkshire, has the same rate^ In N orthumber- 
land and Cumberland the rates of mortality are as low as those 
of the 'southern counties, the Bellingh^ sub-district being 
14 per 1000; Glendale and Rothbury, 15; and, Bootle 16 per 
lOQO. To appreciate fully the natur^ advanls^es possessed by 
the rural over the urban population, and the agricultural over 
the manufacturing classei^ in a sanit^ ppin^ of view, it should 
be understood that the number of deaths varies very considerably 
in different towns, mcreasing in^nninberas the towns partako of 

f Aan^JJeport,* 1864. , 
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a manufactnritig character, whereby the risk to life is increased. 
In XiOndon, for instance, where the proportion of the manu- 
facturing class is comparatively small, the annual mortality 
averages 24 per 1000, while that of Manchester is 32 per 1000 ; 
so that, compared with the average death-rate of the most healthy 
rural districts, the mortality of Manchester, our largest manu- 
facturing town, is greater by 14| per 1000 persons, and, com- 
pared with the average death-rate of the chief towns of the 
kingdom, is higher by 7^ per 1000 persons. 

Again, although our rural poor suffer much from the cold and 
wet of the two winter quarters ending December and March 
respectively, the rate of mortality in towns indicates much 
greater suffering in the same periods of the year. In the three 
months ending December, the average death-rate in our chief 
towns is 24*78 per 1000, and in the March quarter 27*38 per 
1000; while the average mortality of country districts in the 
same periods was 19*15 and 23*26 respectively. 

But, satisfactory and encoux^ing to the rural classes as these 
comparisons may be, there is little to be said in favour of 
human providence to maintain the advantage, for it is a feet 
to be demonstrated by special local statistics that many of our 
villages are little better than nests of disease, showing even 
greater mortality than many of our large and crowded cities. 
The thatched roof, the low dormer windows, the cob walisj — 
graced as they frequently are by the ivy, the rose, and the 
jasmine,— the filthy ash-heap, the leaky cesspool, the excrement- 
sodden soil, the saturated subsoil, and the polluted well, are 
all conducive to fever, diarrhcea, diphtheria, and phthisis, and 
explain with irresistible force to the sanitary reformer, who 
has more regard to the statistics of the Eegistrar-Generad than 
the charms of the picturesque, why it is that in so many of our 
villages 

“ Childhood’s cheek no longer glows. 

And village maidens lose the rose.” 

It is, indeed, impossible to over-estimate the evils incident to 
and tacitly permitted in villages, because they are small in size, 
and the constituent dwellings are low in value, when it is certain 
that if those evils existed in large towns they would be sum- 
marily dealt with as nuisances of the worst character. 

To bring home to the landed interest the fact that rural 
, districts are suffering from the want of that proper sanitary 
treatment which has already reduced the mortality of many 
large towns^ some further details from the returns of the Registrar- 
are extracted. 

is^ivided into eleven registration districts, the mean 
dea^*«mtes of which are shown by the returns to be as follows ; — ^ 
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Bcgistiaiioix Distiict 

Area in 

Acres. 

Pcpnlation, 

18*1. 

Density of 
Popoiation. 
Acres per persons 
1S51-60. 

Annniti 

Deatb-rate 

perzooo, 

issi-sa 

London 

77,997 

2,803,989 

•03 

24 

South Eastern .. .. 

4,065,935 

1,847,661 

2-34 

20 

South Midland*. .. 

3,201,290 

1,295,515 

2-53 

20 

Eastern 

3,214,099 

1,142,562 

2-85 

21 

Southwestern .. .. . 

4,993,660 

1,835,714 

2*74 

20 

West Midland .. .. 

3,86o,332 

2,436,568 

1*69 

22 

North Midland 

3.540,797 

1,288,928 

2*83 

21 

North Western 

2,000.227 

2,935,540 

•74 

26 

York .* 

3,654,636 

2,015,541 

1-92 ' 

23 

Northern 

3,492,322 

1,151,372 

3-29 

22 

Welsh 

5,218,588 

1,312,834 

4-18 

1 21 

All England .. .. 

37,324,883 

20,066,224 ! 

1 1*96 

' 1 

1 22 

1 


To reconcile witii these mean rates of mortality the death-rate 
of 17*53 per 1000, which has been shown to be the average 
mortality of the most healthy rural sub-districts, it is neces- 
sary to state that the several registration districts tabulated above 
include all towns situated within their limits, the death-rates 
of which, varying from 21 to 33 per 1000, are much higher 
than the mortality of the rural districts by which they airo sur- 
rounded, and that the 63 healthy sub-districts refetr^ to were 
selected from the face of the whole country^ 

The three healthiest registration districts in the hSngdom, 
it will be observed, are the South-Eastern, the South Midland^ 
and the South-Western, the several death-rates of which ate the 
same, 20 per 1000, and this rate, it will be remembered, 
agrees with the mean mortality of the country districts when 
taken by themselves, viz., 20'10 per 1000* Within these 
healthiest registration districts there are 28 towns* of 

♦ Besides tbe suburbs of Iiondou--extTa-metropoUtaa--ther^ are 
28 important town Sab-districts included in the Soutb-Eastem, Sbail^j^^nd, 
and South-Western registration districts. 


S'-AarES or Town DiBBucTa 



DettiMijta 
per loss 

ipmfms, 

m-ea 


Sooth-Eastben Oovjmm 

Eenti 

' lladwa7'(3meladiBg^B3e1keStdt»'m0Sliiis^'^ 

' X«aiin#ic Aylum) r* . 


i8,m 

38,65^ 

IS;643 


S3 

S3 
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able size, the death-rate of which varies from 21 to 27 per 1000^. 
and if these were withdrawn, the average mortality of the* 
remaining rural sub-districts would, of course, be correspondingly 
reduced. And it would be naturally supposed that the effect of 
such withdrawal would be to reduce the death-rate of eoery rural 
sub-district much below the mean of 20 per 1000 persons;; 


South Easteeh CoTOTtES. — Omtinued. 





South-Eastehs CJousties, 

Sossez : 

Brighton .. 

Chlchiester (Inci. Bognor) .. .. 

Hamjnshlre : 

Fcalsea Island (tod, Portsmouth and Military! 

Hospitals) •» / 

idverstoke <tod.Oo6port and Haslar Hospital).. .» 


Borhshire: 

Abingdon (inch Lnnalae Asylum Ibr Oxford and Berks) 
Beading ; 

South Mi»3Eani> Codsties. 

Middlesex; 

Uxbridge (inch Hanwell Lnnatic Asylnm) .. .. 

Barnet (incl. Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum) . . . . 

Buckinghamshire : 

Aylesbury (incl. County Lunatic Asylum) 

Buckingham .. 

Oxfordshire; 

Oxford 

Northamptonshire : 

Northampton (incl. County Lunatic Asylum) .. .. 

Cambridgeshire : 

Cambridge 

Whittlesey .. — .. 

Wisbeaeh 


S0UTH-W3ESTEESr COUNTIES. 

Wiltshire; 

Salisbmy 

Porsetshire : 

Dorchester (incl. County Lunatic Asylum) .. .. 

Bridport .. .. .. 

Devonsh&e: 

Exeter .. .. 

Plymouth 

East Stonehouse (incl. part of Devonport and the! 

Naval Hospital) / 

Somersetshire: 

Bath 


77,693 

22 

14,775 

21 

94,828 

23 

22,653 

26i 

43,414 

2^ 

20,861 

23. 

25,876 

22. 

23,155 

29 

19,128 

25 

23,600 

22 

13,756 

22 

20,037 

22 

41,152 

25 

26,361 

20 

6,966 

23 

33,323 

22 

9,039 

24 

24,810 

21 

16,828 

21 

33,742 

24 

62,599 

24 

14,343 

27 

68,336 

22 
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feut upon examination of the tabular statement comparing the 
more healthy sub-districts with the less healthy, it will be seen 
Ahat such is far from being the case. ( See pages 214, 215.) 

By a careful comparison of the two descriptions of tabulated 
sub-districts, it will be seen that while the death-rate of all the less 
lealthy sub-districts equals or exceeds 20 per 1000, several of them 
show a death-rate exceeding the adopted standard of 17J per 1000 
persons as much as 4^ and 3^ per 1000 ; and that in the case 
o[ the more healthy sub-districts of which the death-rate is less 
than 20 per 1000, there are some in the enjoyable position of 
taving a death-rate below the healthy standard. 

It should be observed, too, that several districts strictly rural 
suffer under a mortality higher than that of populous towns in 
the same counties. For instance, the sub-district of Hoo, in 
Kent, is 2 per 1000 bigber than Gravesend and Chatham; 
Kernel Hempstead and Berkhampstead, in Herts, are 2 per 1000 
higher than St Alban’s, and 4 per 1000 higher than Hertford ; 
Towcester, in Northamptonshire, is 3 per 1000 higher than 
Peterborough ; Woburn, in Beds, is 3 per 1000 higher than Bed- 
ford ; and the pretty country town of Frome, in Somerset, has a 
mortality as high as Bath. It is unnecessary to specify by name 
the particular villages which have gained notoriety for the fre- 
quency of endemic and epidemic diseases it is quite sufficient 
to point out that the difference between the mortality whiclx 
signalizes them and the adopted standard of natural heaithful- 
ness — 17 J per 1000 — represents the loss of life arising from 
causes which may be partially, if not endrely, prevented by 
sanitary treatment. 

It is more than probable that in some instances there 

* The vriter ca&Dot resist extracting from two newspapers of recent, date, 
which are accidentally before him, the following statements as to two viikges 
within the most healthy registration districts 

** TheSmitary St€aeof Stoke Gakriel, the meeting oftheTotnes Board 

-of Guardians on Saturday, the inspector, Mr. R. H. Watson, reported the existence 
of several nuisances at Stoke Gabriel, caused by night-soil lying about in different 
jparts of the ^age. A man had lately died there of typhoid fever, leaving a 
widow and five children, who were also suffering frosn fever. . The Guardians 
expressed some concern at this state of affairs at Stoke, and regretted that some- 
thing was not done in the matter, especially after the ravages made by the 
cholera a few years since. The Chairman said thby had that morning retimed a 
yroung woman permission to go to Stoke Galuiel fo vimt her Mends, cm account of 
a man having died there from virulent fever. He really thought that the owners 
of property there should adopt some means to prevent a r^tition of what had 
Alrea^ occurred there.” 

“ The Water otFiHon^ Herfe.---Thereaie sev«tt wells ahnoai in a line, within the 
distance of a hundrM and yards, el! of whi<d> may, with equal proprie^ or 
impropriety, be smd to be ^ the qreafc Gree^; hut as the ground for the whole 
di&mee is m<n% or less with sewage i riiooid he sorry tp avouch for the 

pmrity of the water of any one of them. I coaid pmnt imt other wdls which I am 
afraMare eqmdly detilcdi hat, witit many small rxHtage-owners, the remedy can 
<only he pmmd hy 
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LESS HEALTHY STJB-DISTEIOTS, ’ 
the Bate of Mortality of which efjiials or exceeds the mean of 20 per 1000. 





Density. 

Annual 

Excess Off 



Population, 

-• 

Death-rate 

Death-rate 

Sub-Bisibicxs. 

Acreage. 

Acres per 

per 1000 

above the 

1861. 

person. 

persons. 

standard of 




1851.60. 

1851-60. 

m per 3 000. 

KEBfT; 






Hoo 

33,281 

2,861 

11*67 

25 

n 

West Ashford 

41,901 

16,137 

2*95 

20 

2i 

Milton 

35,409 

14,775 

2-64 

21 

Si 

SoSS!EX * ■« 




iwj 

21 


Rye (including Winehilsea) .. 
Chichester and Bognor .. 

39,369 

21,054 

11,927 

14,775 

3-24 

1’44 

1 } 

Hampshire: 






Fordiagbridge .. «• .» 

81.167 

8,377 

4*72 

20 

2^ 

Wfaitchur^ 

29,518 

5,622 

5-30 

22 

4i 

Bbrkshxbb:’ 






Kewbury •. .* .. 

42,956 

19,999 

2-10 

21 

3^ 



64,207 

15,688 

4’ 09 

21 

Si 

HsKTfonssBSSE ; 






Bemel Heiapiritead 

26,457 

13,932 
13 204 

1-88 

21 

H 

IWirbfn^pfttAAii .« 

S4,583 

1*91 

21 

34 

Bc»3KX3S<mEAHSSlB^ 



AmeRdbam *« ... •• •• 

49,840 

18,240 

2-70 

22 


Wins^w .. «. .» .. 

35,395 

9,265 

8*80 

22 

■ 4J 

OxPoa3>s£a[B£: 






'Hiame «. .* .» 

54,997 

15,305 

3*55 

21 

Si 

Moester •. 

64,127 

15,555 

4*12 


Si 

NoB^rwiPTaiiBainQs: 






Towoester 

42,216 

13,004 

3-27 

23 


WeBingbcH-ough .. .. .. 

55,505 

24,224 

2*43 

22 

41 

B£DF0BD9BXBE: 






Woburn 

Xidightozi Buzzard 

29,603 

38,015 

11,684 

17.648 

2-49 

2*19 

22 

22 

4i 

4i 

Wiltshire : 

Bradford .. .. „ 

18,800 

10,475 . 

1*70 

22 

4i 

W^estbuiy .. .. .. 

30,944 

11,751 

2*55 

22 

4i 

Dossetshibe: 






Beamhister .. 

53,764 

13,587 

3-86 

^ 20 

2i 

Biidport 1 .. 

33,187 

16,828 

1-97 

- 21 

Si 

Dsvonshibe : 






Axminster (inel. Lyme Regis). 

61,738 

19,758 

3*08 

90 

2i 

Tiverton .. 

103,212 I 

30,875 

3-20 

21 


Corkwall: 






St. Germans 

47,148 

17,681 

2-76 

21 

Si 

Penzance (inci. St. Ives) 

65,092 

54,554 

1*20 

21 

Si 

Somersetshire: 






Yeovil 

52,151 

28,189 

1-84 

21 

Si 

,Frome * 

51,239 

23,704 

2*09 

22 

4i 


; ; ^ 

In both Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire the gradual decrease of mortalitj is - 

doubt owing to improved drainage in the- . 
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MOBE HEALTHY SUB-BISTBICTS, 
the Bate of Mortality of which, is below the mean of 20 per 1000. 


Sc;s-DisifiiCT& 

Acreage. 

Poptilatiflfn, 

1S6I. 

DenE^ty. 

Acres per 
perscni, 
ISSl-^ 

AnnTin.1 

Deafti-rate 
per 1000 
persons, 
1851-60. 

Decrease of 
Death-rate 
below the 
standard of 
Wiper lOOO. 

Kent; 






Bromley •• .. .. .. .. 

39,927 

20,368 

2'10 

16 

n 

Bartfom 

63,109 

32,316 

1-78 

18 


Bridge 

41,394 

11,316 

a-68 

18 

— 

Sussex : 






Hailsham 

54,365 

12,668 

4*19 

17 


Steyning^clnding Shoreham) 

44,344 

24,053 

2-17 

16 


Hampshire: 






South Stcmeham 

30,715 

25,542 

1*48 

17 

d 

Alresford .. 

39,761 

7,182 

6-45 

16 

ij 

Bebkshike : 






Cookham (inel. Maidenhead).. 

29,588 

13,031 

2*39 

18 

— 

Easthampstead 

25,176 

7,436 

3-65 

16 


Hebtfobdshibe : 






•« «« «• O'* 

34,410 

15,301 

2-26 

17 

i . 

St. Alban’s .. .. .. .. 

34,615 

18,926 

1-87 

19 


Buckinghamshire ; 






Eton (inch Slongh) 

41,589 

22,353 

1‘90 

38 

■“ . 

Oxfobbshibb: 

Henley .. .* 

Chipping Horton ... 

. 61,662 

18,200 

8*42 

!9 


76,418 

17,306 

4*40 

. 

*- 

KoRTHUCFTOKSHtBE : 

Onndle 

69,822 

15,463 

4-49 

19 

- 

BEOKHSegEOSE: 




m 


BeOfiard .. .. 

97,320 

38,072 

2-55 


Whoseise: 

Pewsey «. ... 

€5,650 

12,466 

5*26 

19 , 


Tisbmy ... *- .. ... 

40,494 

9,862 , 

4’04 . 

19 

— 

Bobsetshxbs: 
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exist physical drawbacks exercising special influences on health 
not to be removed by human action, and that in others the 
excess of mortality is greatly attributable to the unfavourable 
condition of the soil and subsoil in the neighbourhood of the 
village, owing to wetness, over which the residents have no con- 
trol, and which is only to be removed by under-drainage which 
the owners of the land have the sole power to effect. The Reports 
of Dr. Buchanan, which are appended to the 9th and 10th Reports 
of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, show clearly that 
the existence of undrained wet lands in the immediate vicinity 
of dwellings, and of saturated subsoils beneath them, provoke 
and maintain several fatal diseases — particularly pulmonary 
phthisis or consumption. Natural drawbacks, such as the exist- 
ence of seaboard and riverside marshes and inland morasses, 
which offer no prospect of profit to induce reclamation, can only 
be partially met by those outside improvements which may reduce 
their injurious effects to the narrowest limits. In the case of neg- 
lected drainage of wet land adjacent to villages it is to be hoped 
that when the owners become thoroughly impressed w:ith the 
truflbi that its existence has an mjurioos influence on the he^th 
of the people living near at hand, they will set to work to drain 
the land, wifli the twofold satisfaction that they are effecting a 
sanitary improvement at the same time that they are securing 
a benefit to tbeir tenants by increased produce and greater 
facilities of cultivation, although it may occur that the occupy-; 
ing tenants may prefer leaving matters as they are. However, 
aftar making all allowances for the drawbacks referred to, th^e 
cam be no question that the owners of property in villages have 
the power in themselves to effect improvements which will 
reduce the mortality- 

The greatest obstacle, and doubtless the real stumbling block, 
to village sanitary improvements, is the undeniable fact that, 
where small and scattered communities are called upon to effect 
them, the cost involves a comparatively heavy taxation, however 
cheaply the works themselves may be executed — almost invariably 
increasing in proportion as the number of inhabitants decreases. 
There does not appear to exist any published data for arriving 
at the average number of dwellings and persons congregated 
in villages, but a certain number of eadi may be taken for 
the purpose of illustration. A village, for instance, with 
60 dwellings, of which 50 may he cottage tenements, will 
probably contain 400 persons of all ages, of which three- 
fourths will be farm labourers and their families, ’ who can 
badly bear taxation. It is true that some of the difficulty arising 
from the poverty of village cottagers may be met by the obligation 
imp(Ksed on the owners of cottage property to pay local rates levied 
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for sanitary purposes^ wHcli they, in their turn, may recover 
wholly or partially from their tenants ; but this provision really 
acts very slightly in favour of village improvements, which, to 
be acceptable to the general body of rate-payers, must not only 
be palpably necessaiy, but must render the property rated more 
valuable commercially. The little chance there is, in fact^ of 
recovering payment from labouring tenants renders the small 
owners of cottage property opponents rather than friends to 
sanitary reform. 

But sanitary economy does not deserve the name unless it 
brings to the whole community interested advantages at least 
equal in value to the instalments by which the money expended 
will be repaid. To realise them, however, it is necessary to have 
special regard to the character of the persons benefited, and to 
look to indirect results as a means of helping to moke up the 
required return. To do this a value must be put on the in- 
creased health and vigour gained by the labouring class forming 
that large proportion upon which the more wealthy of our vil- 
lage^population depend for the productions of the land and the 
maintenance of their own position and comforts. It is a great 
point gained by the employers of labour if they render the 
physical powers of their workpeople more effective, but it is of 
equal consequence that those services should be improviKi in 
character, and thereby made more valuable, by the home influ**'. 
cnees of cleanliness and comfort, which really serve to elevate 
character and promote education. 

If these results are the consequence of Village Improvmnents, 
as they assuredly will be, then the answer to the question^ What 
is village sanitary economy,” should be enlarged beyond that 
already given in the opening passage of this paper, by adding 
diat the return will consist : physically, in health and 
•duration of life ; socially, in the comfort and cleanliness of hmm 
and body ; and morally, in mental advancement and infiaence%, 
which, when added to the more tangible retnm due horn the 
improvement of house property,, cannot fail to repay any 
cuflay in structural works : — 

The objects to be aimed at to ensure these results in small* 
towns and villages are as follows^ — 

First* The provision of sufficient gpace a^ meaiisof ventila- 
tion within the dwellings of the lahoniing class to, 
secure pure edr^ and mat prbper accommodation 
which will at the same 

' ’ ti®^ ' ‘ ^ ' 

Second* A copiada ^pate mier* , 

Third. Sewage fia: thp remmd of the refuse of dwellings. 
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Fourth, Dxainage of subsoil for the improvement of the climate 
immediately surrounding dmelUngs. 

Fifth. The removal of common nuisances. 

And Sixth* The disposal or utilisaium of coUeded sewage in 
am umi^ctionable mamer. 

Existing Sanitary Laws for the Local Government of Small 
Towns and Villages. 

At the present moment powers exist under the Nuisance 
Removal Acts, the Sewage Utilisation Acts, the Sanitary Acts, 
and the Sanitary Ijoans Act (18 & 111 Viet. cap. 121 ; 23 & 24 
Viet cap. 77 ; 28 & 29 Viet cap, 75 ; 30 & 31 Viet cap. 113 ; 
29 & 30 Viet cap. 90 ; 31 & 32 Viet. cap. 115 ; and 32 & 33 
Viet cap, 100), for the removal of nuisances and preventible 
causes vk disease, the purification and ventilation of dwellings, 
the pirnviidon of water, the constmedon of sewers, and the utilisa* 
tiwm of By ikese Acts a local authority — ^now termed a 

sewer authority ” — exists in some form or other in all places to 
pot them in force, and in all rural parishes where there dor not 
mhrendy exi^ local boards or improv€$mmit commissimers, or- 
dinal vestries, or other bodies acting by virtue of any Act of 
Parliament, prescription, custom, or otherwise, constitute, ex 
offeio^ the “ sewer authority.^* Where local circumstanoes render 
it em^ient to sub^vide parishes, the Sanitary Act, 1866, axai 
&c &wage Utilisation Acts, 1865 and 1867, provide the means 
of doing so. Any undefined inhabited place may, by petition of 
mie-teeth of the rate-payers, apply to the Secretary of State to fix 
a boondaiy, and thus form a special drainage-district ; and, when 
so &n»^, it is deemed a parish for the purposes of the &wage 
Utilisation Acts. Under the Nuisance Removal Acts any pre- 
mises in a state to be a nuisance, or injurious to health, may be 
ordered, by two justices in petty sessions, to be made safe and 
habitable; while any house or building unfit for habitation may 
be prohibited until the causes rendering it so are removed. 
Open ditches, watercourses, privies, cesspools, drains^ or ash- 
pits, which are so foul as to be a nuisance or injuriom to health, 
may be ordered to be amended, removed, or a proper substitute 
provided. Animals, too, so kept as to be a nuisance or injurious 
to health, may be ordered to be kept diflFercntly, and if that be 
impossible, the animals may be removed ; and any accumulation 

♦ •ms^per toiDg necessarily limited in length, -will treat on those objects 
only may premd human maladies rather than those -which may effect their 

cure. Many objects not referred to might be usefully included as* branches of 
samtopr ^omy, such as village hospitals, and the establishment of depots for the 
^ .**'**^* . food, both of which deserve the attention of the wealthy and 
tae umaeatiai. 
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or deposit of an injurious character may be ordered to be carried 
away. The parish authorities may appoint an inspector of 
nuisances, and the guardians of unions may at any time employ 
one of their medici officers to make inquiry and report upon 
the sanitary state of their union or parish, or any part thereof, 
and upon any nuisance being ascertained, the owner or occupier 
of the premises may be summoned before two justices, and an 
order made — which order may extend to structural works, in 
which case there is a power of appeal to the justices. Moreover, 
any inhabitant of any place may complain of the existence of a 
nuisance, and justices in petty sessions may make an order in 
relation thereto in the same way as they may on the complaint of 
a recognised local authority. Any sewer authority once con- 
stituted has the same powers under the Public Health Act and 
the Local Government Acts, in conjunction with the Sanitary 
Act, in relation to the supply of water that any local board has 
within its district, and the costa of any works are made payable by 
the owners of property, and are recoverable in the same way 
before two justices. Sewer authorities have power to construct 
such sewers as they may think necessary for keeping their dis- 
trict properly cleansed and drained ; and as respects all sewers 
constructed by them, they have all the powers that local boards 
have in respect of sewers constructed under the Public Health 
Act, 1848, the 30th section of the Local Government Aet, 1858^ 
and the 4th section of the Local Government (Amendment) 
Act, 1861, subject, however, to certain provisions of the Local 
Government Act^ 18S8. Sewer authorities under the Sewage 
Utilisalion Acts may provide any works and do any acts for 
purpose of receiving, storing, disii^ecting, or distributing ^wi^e ; 
they may also, in furtherance of the utilisation of their ^wage 
without, as Well as within, their district, purchase or lease 
contract with any company or person for the sale of sew^ 
of their district, or the distribution over any land j and further, 
they may oozrtraet fcr the purchase, or take on lease any htwis or 
buildings, or apparatus, for the purpose of receiving, stoiing, dis- 
infecting, or distributing sewage. All these powers, however, 
must be exerted in a manner by which ^no miisance be 
created, and with the proviso that »o Sewage or filthy matter 
shall be conv^ed by the sewers into any watetmurse stream 
luiril such sewage is freed from aB exca^m^ititious or oW>xiana 
matter, such as would afiect m deterk^^ the purity and qualitj 
of the water. Many contrcd and entry on 

wepixses are in M^s axe 

lor, the pajmesst, of espen^, mqnned % sewer authorities in 
of »d for borrowing any money 

. ^ whirib, mi ^inaiy tases,must & repaid 
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in thirty years, alfliough, under special circumstances, the period 
•jHay, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, be extended to 
fifty years. Sewer authorities are enabled to take upon them- 
selves the duty of scavengering ; they can compel the provision 
of a privy, water-closet, or earth-closet, to every house, and con- 
di'dons are set forth by the observance of which earlh-closets may 
constructed instead of water-closets, where privies and cess- 
pools are discontinued. Besides these public provisions a private 
act has been obtained, intituled the “Towns Drainage and 
Sewage Utilization Companies Act ’’ (30 and 31 Vic. cap. 173), 
enabling a private company to execute sanitary works for towns 
und districts unable, or unwilling, to carry them out by their 
local officers. 

Still, in spite of all these apparent facilities of action, such 
is the complication of the laws, that very little has been done 
tfeyond the sewerage of cities and large towns. It is this fact, and 
the belief that laws which are perinissive only must remain, for the 
most part, inoperative in small towns and villages, that have 
led to the appointment of the existing “Royal Sanitary 
Commission,” “ to inquire into and report upon the operation 
of sanitary laws of towns, villages, and rural districts, as far as 
those laws apply to sewerage, drainage, water-supply, the removal 
of refuse, the prevention of pvei:crowding, and other conditions 
conducive to public health.” The attention of the Com- 
mission appears to have been devoted up to this time to an 
Investigation of the operation and administration of existing 
sanitary laws, and the best mode of consolidating, improving, and 
enforcing them, by the establishment of some control over local 
authorities other than, or in addition to, that of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department acting by the officials — medical 
and engineering — attached to the Privy Council and the Local 
Croverament Acts Office. 

■PiBST: CoSTDITIOlSr OF THE DWELLIHaS OF THE LABOUEXHa 

Class. 

It is unnecessary here to speak of any other description of 
dwellings in a village than those of the lahfeuring poor, as it may 
be fairly assumed that in the houses of the more wealthy proper 
sanitary arrangements exist, or, if not existing, can be readily 
enforced, if, by their omission, the rest of the community suffer. 
It is certain that no subject connected with the agricultural 
interest has been more discussed than the proper provision of 
cottages for farm labourers. This is testified by the number 

essays and papers which have already appeared on the subject 
in previous numbers of this ‘ Journal.' It is equally manifest 
that^ although so much attention has been given to all the details 
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of the question, we are at this moment without any positive* 
information or recognised regulations as to the breathing space 
and ventilation necessary to secure health within the cottage.. 
There seems to be no doubt in the minds of all persons that the 
owners of large estates should provide a certain number of cot- 
tages in villages, as well as a proper proportion on farms, as the 
former are especially suitable for labourers with large families of 
young children, who are then within immediate reach of school 
and the church ; that the larger share of these, both in villages and 
on farms, should contain five rooms, of which three .should be 
bed-rooms, to secure decency among the children of large families,, 
while the rest should have four rooms, of which two should be 
bed-rooms, to suit smaller families ; and that the space within 
each room should be sufficient to maintain health, though the 
esiact space has not been authoritatively defined. The scientific 
principles upon which to determine the cubical space necessary 
for wholesome breathing within living and sleeping rooms have 
not been generally acknowledged, and perhaps this is the cause 
why the Inclosure Commissioners, who control the amount of 
money to be charged upon entailed properties for cottage building,, 
have not thought it right to prescribe rules on the point It is^ 
nevertheless, much to be regretted that this omission exists, as 
the materials now within the office of the Inclosure Commis-- 
sioners might be made the basis of positive regulations, by which 
those doubts and difficulties, which have led to all manner of 
estimates of, and misconceptions as to, the cost of cottages, might 
be avoided. According to Dr. Arnott, the quantity of air respired 
by an adult human being amounts to 300 cubic inches per 
minute — ^not quite one-sixth of a foot — and the total quantity 
of air, directly or indirectly vitiated in a day to 2880 cubic feet. 
According to another authority — ^Tredgold~the amount of adr 
respited is as nfhch as 800 cubic inches per minute, or nearly 
half a foot, and tim total quantity of air vitiated during the day 
to 4320 cubic feem^ our best-constructed hospitals no less ,a 
quantity than lO^lTetsifaic feet is given to each person ; in prisons 
800 cubic feet, in th4model lodging-houses 550 cubic feet, and 
in the barrack dormirories of the army 500 cubic feet. In the 
absence of any regulations from the Inclosnre Commissioners it 
may be stated that the least floor and breathing spaces recognised 
by those who desire to act upon some sanitary data as sufficient 
provision in rural labourers’ cottages are : — * 

Ctil>ical conieots, 

\ Parents’ bedroom .. •« 120 feet. 900 

•ObildreJi’sbedrocans ..each 80 600 „ 

living'roonx « ... 160 „ 1200 „ 

SotiU^ 100 „ .. 800 „ , 
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To obtain these contents it is uniformly conceded that the height 
of the lower rooms should be eight feet, and that between the 
fioor and ceiling of the upper rooms seven feet six inches ; and 
to secure a perfect change of air in the rooms, which should 
be effected once each hour, such description of ventilation as will 
allow of the least interference on the part of the cottager should 
be adopted. All minute refinements seem to^ fail ; the fire-place, 
door, and window, are the only certain means by which the 
requisite ventilation can be maintained with any certainty, for 
if any special means be adopted in constroction by -the owner to 
let out vitiated air^ equally careful pains will be taken by the 
occupier to keep it in, by stopping up any openings lhat may be 
made with an old stock^ or a wisp of straw ; and even in the 
case of fire-|4aces the writer has often seen an old gown stuffed 
miiihe dnmney to prevezKt the passage of air through the room 
door or Isindbw. 

' Meaet in importance to the'dareulatEon:, of fSree air fe rooms 
isiiE against the dampness of the gj^uhd rising. 

the soil beneath — ^perhaps saturated with liquid sewa^— 
the ^(K>rs, or by attraction within the be 

TOpour to be respired by the inmates. Though bifen adopted, 
sometimes for the sake of economy, and sometimes for that of 
appearance, tile and stone floors are prejudicial to health. In 
fact, ventilation below the floor to keep it dry is almost as essential 
to health as ventilation in the rooms themselves, and a damp- 
course of cement and slate, or asphalte, in the walls to prevent the 
uprising of moisture in the materials of which they are composed 
is a point of equal importance. 

Besides the provision of sufficient room and ventilation, it is 
necessary for the health of cottagers that the accommodation pro- 
vided by the owner should extend to a well wlysre the water can 
be kept pure, or an underground-tank, together with a perfect 
arrangement whereby the privy or closet may be supplied with 
water or earth. In all cases where the cottager is dependent 
upon well-water for domestic use, either publicly or privately 
supplied, cesspools should be unreservedly condemned and dis- 
continued, for the simple reason that in very few instances are 
they made water-tight, and where perchance they are so con- 
struct^ they overflow, when the contents are as likely to pollute 
the neighbouring wells as those from a leaky cesspool itself. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the evils arising from the 
cottager throwing the liquid refuse of the dwelling upon the 
surrounding ground. Something will be said upon this point 
when treating of sewerage ; but it may be desirable at once to 
point out in earnest terms the glaring truth that much of the 
insalubrity of villages is attributable to the ** excrement-sodden ” 
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condition of the ground at tho back-doors and surrounding the 
cottage. Upon this ground is thrown the urine from the chamber, 
the foul water in which the clothes are washed, and the refuse of 
the scullery, which either sinks through the soil to the well, if 
there be one, to be drunk by the cottager and his &mily, or rises 
by eiraporatimi in the air to be breathed by them. To avoid this, 
it is probable that no money could be better spent than in properly 
paviiag and draining the backyard and garden of the cottage. 

Second: Wateb Supply. 

If by the space furnished, and the mode of ventilation adopted, 
within the cottage a constant supply of pure air is obtained for 
its inmates, the next object to be secured is a copious supply of 
pure water, for without it cleanliness is impossible and continued 
good health very doubtful. At present the majority of villages 
suffer from either scarcity or impurity of water, or from both. 
Too long has the country been deluded by the fallacy that good 
water, and plenty of it, is the special quality of country districts. 
It is true that we do not find in our towns the running stream or 
rippling brook which form a striking element in country scenery^ 
and which the writer was once reminded by the late Lord Pal- 
merston is a feature as important in the landscape as the eye in 
the human countenance (which his Lordship characteristicaBy 
observed ^ should be moving and sparkling ”) ; but it is itever -4 
iheless equally the fact that many villages with small and poor 
communities suffer even more than cities and large popularitms 
from the want of pure water, though they have not same 
power to make their wants known. Seeing as we do from the 
windows of railway carriages the many streams crossed in an hour’s 
journey, we are apt to believe that every cottE^er in the 
has only to step outside his door to obtain the best of water, 
the real truth is, that while the wealthy residents of our towas are: 
paying after the rate of between Is. and 2s. per 1000 gaBor® for 
water delivered to every floor in their mansions^ it is not am un- 
common circumstance for the poor of a village ix> payee much as 
a penny for a single pailful of two gallons, or: affer the rate of 
2Z. Is. 8d. per 1000 gallons when carted or carried to iheir door I 
Though this price is doubtless excejptiona!, the feet stated will be 
confirmed by many occupiers of law who horses 

and labourers for several months m cart water 

to own houses and those of their viBage^ neighbours, as well 
ail to their stmsk. ^ 

<%all clhssea of the afflribalterai labourers are the 

leasigiTOi to perswa atefetriwaudhouse^^ the quantity 

of is less, than &at required in 

the This has been attribute to 
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seyeral influences ; but it is probably owing, first to tbe difficulty 
of getting water in sufficient quantity, and next to tbe existence 
of pure' air surrounding villages, widcb naturally maintains a 
cles^iness superior to that attainable amidst tbe smoke and gas 
wbicii pervades the atmosphere of towns. Tbe quantity of water 
used in towns, where there exists the advantage of a public supply,, 
varies very considerably, according to the special trade of the 
town and the extent to which water is used for public purposes, 
such as road-watering, street-fountains, and as a reserve in case of 
fire, &c. The maximum quantity will probably somewhat 
exceed 50 gallons per person per diem (example, Lynn, in 
Norfolk), while the minimum will hardly reach 10 gallons 
(example, Stroud, in Gloucestershire). In the east of London 
me charge is 205. a year for a house containing six rooms and a 
wash-house, and the East London Waterworks Company endea- 
vours to supply to every house of this description, containing on 
an average seven persons, one pint per minute throughout the 
day, ox 180 gallons per diem. 

Of course there are many exceptions to the scarcity stated to 
exist in villages i but where there exists no lack of quantity, it 
frecjuently happens that the quality of water is very inferior, 
which is a worse eviL Where private and public puinps exist to 
raise water from a comparatively shallow subterranean supply 
beneath the village, the water, though possibly clear to the 
eye, is frequently more or less tainted with the escape of 
excrementitious matter from the cesspools, privies, or house 
sewers, or by tbe soakage of refuse liquid from the surface ; and 
when, in default of well-water, the required supply is obtained 
during summer and autumn from ponds or water-courses in the 
neighbourhood, the quality of the water is disgusting both to 
taste and sight, as the ponds and ditches resorted to receive the 
surface-water discharged from manured fields, the washings of 
roads upon which all kinds of filth are thrown, and the escaped 
sewage from farmyards whenever heavy rains fall. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances: — personal and 
physical — attending village communities, it has been considered 
that a daily supply of 10 gallons per head is the least quantity 
that should be provided for them wherever a public supply is 
established, and that every cottage with three bedrooms should 
have the command of 50 gallons a day, or 350 gallons a week. 
For this quantity, without labour on tbe part of the recipient of 
fetching and drawing, but which would be obtainable by simply 
turning a tap or raising a pump-handle, it is considered that the 
labouring cottager can, under any circumstances, afford to pay 2d. 

^ a , year, and that other residents in villages 

sh^d pay in proportion to the rateable value of their dwell- 
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ings. Under any circumstances, all authorities concur in the 
opinion that whatever may be the quantity supplied, or the charge 
for supplying it, the quality should be unexceptionable. To 
secure this very important point it appears desirable that standards 
of quality should be established under the authority of Govern- 
ment, which may be applied to the various sources of supply, and 
which should serve as a test for all water used for domestic pur- 
poses, even though it be obtained by private means. 

Water Supply from Private Sources. 

Doubtless the provision which would be most acceptable to all 
rate-paying communities is that obtainable from private sources 
within the limits of each occupation, assuming the quality to bo 
the same and the cost of obtaining it — ^putting a money-value 
upon the labour involved — no more than would be payable for a 
public supply. It is only necessary to say a few words on this 
part of the subject. 

The sources of a private character which would be comparable 
with a public supply are : — 

I. Wells sunk down to a shallow depth, afford ing a constant 
supply of water to be raised by a common lift-pump. 

IL A running stream of unpolluted water passing the doors 
of the inhabitants, from which they can dip out all 
they require. 

III. The storage of roof-water. 

L From Wells. — -As a positive condition upon the use of water 
from shallow wells in villages, no privies or cesspools nor leaky 
eewers should exist within such a distance of the wells as will 
allow of the infiltration of excrementitious matter. A proper 
system of impermeable sewerage for house-refuse and of perme- 
able drainage for subsoil- water will be found indispensable wihere 
this mode of supply is used. 

II. By Dip from a Public Watercourse- — Where dependence 
is placed on a supply to be obtained by dipping from a stream 
running through a village, the strictest care is. necessary to pre- 
vent surface-defilement^ and to see that steps are taken to low^r 
the water standing in the soil, so as to prevent that complete 
saturation which is incident to the constant Sow of water on the 
surface, — too frequently resulting in evils as great as those arising 
, from the want of sewerage itsdf. 

ni. IZ%s Storage of — It is, perhaps, only by one or 

dihek of the two private sohrees already rrfeired tp 4at the lohole of 
the water required frfr use by villagers can be obtained 

'with suffident edtainty: Much, however, can be done by house 
and cottage bwods by the ptormon of tanks, in which to collect. 
. VOL. VlA ii.' ‘ ‘ ' , Q 
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and store roof-water. The quantity and quality of the water to be 
obtained from the roofs of buildings, when the covering is slate, 
has not been generally appreciated. In the cases of thatch and 
tiles, the same remark does not apply, as much of the rain is ab- 
sorb^ by the roof itself, and that which is thrown off is not so pure 
as that discharged from slate roofs. Taking an ordinary middle- 
class house in a village, with stabling and outbuildings, the spaco 
of ground covered by the roofs will frequently reach 10 poles 
while the space covered by a farm labourer’s cottage and out- 
building will be 2J poles. Assuming that the roof is slate, and 
ihe water dripping from it is properly caught by eave-troughing 
and conducted by down-pipes and impervious drain-pipes into a 
watertight tank, sufficiently capacious to prevent overflow under 
any circumstances, and that by this method 20 inches of water 
from rain and dew is collected in the course of the year, the 
private house will have the command of 28,280 gallons, and 
the cotibkge 7,070 gallons in a year. To make it clear that this- 
cpmntity of water can generally be obtained, it should be stated 
the proportion lost by evaporation, &c., from a slate covering 
wili not exceed one-sixth of the total quantity of rainfall with the 
deposition of dew added, which, together, may be taken at an 
average, of 24 inches. The quantity of water due to an inch of 
rain falling upon every pole of sur&ce is .141^ gallons, which, 
if multiplied by 10, the number of poles covered by the roofing 
in the one case, and hj 2§ in the other, and again multiplied by 
20, the number of inches of rainfall and dew collected, we arrive 
at the quantities stated. From such a supply an average daily 
quantity of 77-y^ gallons for the house, ♦ and 19-^ gallons for the 
cottage, will result These respective quantities would not be 
sufficient for all purposes, but they would form a very good 
resource in the absence of a more copious supply. To secure 
them, however, it would be necessary to have tanks to hold half 
the year’s amount, so as to provide against those extraordinary 
seasons of drought which occasionally take place, and which in 
the year 1868 extended over three months without any inter- 
ruption. But a tank to hold even half the quantity obtainable 
from roofs would be considered so large and costly as only to be 
within the reach of the wealthy. A tank to hold 14,140 gallons 
would have to be 15 feet square and about 10 feet deep, while a 
tank for the cottage quantity of 3535 gallons would have to be 8 
feet square and 9 feet deep. The cost would vary with locality ; but 
the recent adoption of concrete for the walls of tanks, and the greater 


* The writer uses in his house roof-water only, and the daily gauged quantity 
awages, 90 gallons. The drinking-water is filtered. Well-water is used in the 
mm&f outhuilmngs, and garden. 
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knowledge we now possess of the mode of miidng it for the purpose, 
cannot fail to bring conciete tanks of all sizes into frequent use, 
whereby the expense will be somewhat reduced. 

But, in considering the relative advantage of private and 
public supplies, it should not be overlooked that where water 
is derived from private sources no provision can be made for 
meeting ihose public requirements which are as desirable in 
villages as in towns, such as watering roads, a reserve for extin- 
guishing fires, providing wash-houses and baths for the poor, 
and public urinals, and also for the periodical flushing of sewers 
and waterclosets. 

Water-Supply hy Public Co-operation. 

Failing sufficiency or proper quality from either of the three 
private sources enumerated, there remains to be considered how 
a village may be economically supplied by public co-operation. 
It is not improbable that, even where private sources now exist, 
a public supply may, under a combination of advantageous 
circumstances, be the cheaper means of service. 

The various means at command may be classified under the 
following heads : — 

I. The use of a constant or m intermittent supy^y 

existing above the village, and conducted, to it py 
gravitation. 

II. The raising of subterranean water lying henec^h ov 

near the village. 

III. The use of a stream near at hand, but at la iemr 

level than the village, both as a supply and 
power to raise the required quantity 5 and 

IV. The use of steam-power in the place of 

I. The Use of a ComtanJt or an Xntermi^eTii Suppl^^^ epsi^tis^ 
above the Village^ and conducted to it by Gramtation .^ — This dfe-, 
scription of supply will include that to obtained froin a 
running stream or from ^under-drainage# either where the dis- 
charge is constant or intermittent; Upon ihe capabili^.fof 
abstracting a sufficient supply a village from am existing 
stream running at a higher level, and. m mWcimt volume M 
allow of the abstraction willhc:^ use to existi^ 

wat^right owners, it id to ;d^el{, as tlie instances 

are itee where the caj^tnuiy a where fhe ownem of 

sufdi idghts are wiling thif m ^tractioh of the sort should be 
madd wmodt are i^me instances^ however# 

V^ere et^ exist, and they ate to he 

found where prUp^ and where the same owner W 
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the command of the lands above, as well as a preponderating 
influence in the village to be supplied ; and in such cases the 
operation would be so simple, requiring only a pipe to connect 
the stream with the village street, that no explanation of the 
mode of effecting it can be required. And even where compen- 
sation may have to be paid to the owners of riparian rights for 
the abstraction of water, it is not impossible that a village may 
be economically supplied by such means. 

But the extension of under-drainage has opened up a source of 
supply of a kindred character which is not open to the doubts 
and objections attending any interference with ancient water- 
rights, and the quality of the water may be even better than that 
obtained from a running stream. Such is the case where, in the 
operation of draining saturated free soils above villages, a con- 
stant flow of water has been or may be gained, and for the 
conduct of which to the head of the village physical facilities 
e^t. The writer has been enabled, in carrying out works of 
under-drainage on several estates, to originate a constant run of 
water from land which had been previously saturated, and had 
given off its excess of wetness by evaporation. In some few 
. cas^ the advantage has been turned to account, and an immea- 
surable benefit conferred on the village poor, who have since 
continued to take their daily supply of water from the outlets. 
The discharge from waterlogged free soils is frequently constant, 
when the wet lands form part of large beds in which the rain- 
water from adjacent surfaces is conserved; and as this is the 
result of under-drainage, which interferes only with undefined 
sources of supply, there cannot possibly arise objections of the 
same character as those which attend any interference with the 
ancient rights of defined streams. The villages that could be 
thus supplied with the best water are not few, and it is remark- 
able that, with such an advantage within reach, efforts are not 
more frequently made to obtain it. Without discussing here 
any question connected with under-drainage and its benefits to 
the occupiers of land, it may be admitted that all that is neces- 
sary in dealing with free soils is to give motion to water which 
would otherwise rest steguant within them ; and that the fewer 
drains that will set this stagnant water in motion and reduce 
evaporation the better it is for the water-supply of the country, 
inasmuch as the fewest number of drains that will effect the 
desired object will secure the longest-continued discharge. If 
this be a correct view, drainage affords a means of supply to 
villages and &rm homesteads in the simplest form ; and instances 
exist in which not only has a supply so originated been furnished 
for domestic but it has been used as motive-power for 
pumping or raising water by ram or turbine, and doing sundry 
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other duties besides ; and there is no doubt that much is to be 
done, by the combination of owners and occupiers of adjacent 
wet lands, to convert water into a benefit which while resting in 
the land is an evil. 

But for^ one instance in which under-drainage furnishes a 
constant discharge, hundreds of cases occur in which the outlets 
cease to run after the month of May ; and in these cases, if we 
are to turn to account such an intermittent flow, the surplus 
of the winter must be collected in a reservoir, from which the 
supply of the village may be taken when the outlets cease to 
flow. The difference between a constant run of water and the 
supply to be gained from an intermittent discharge by the aid of 
storage is very great, both with respect to cost and quality ; for, 
as the supply to a village is comparatively small, and the oppor- 
tunities of collecting it in any deep natural receptacle rare, 
recourse must be had to comparatively shallow reservoirs, which 
are open to the objection that vegetable and animal life thrive 
in them, and when they decompose render the water less pure. 
This objection is, however, met by constructing the reservoir 
in such a manner as will allow of its being emptied every year 
and properly cleansed. The proportion of the rainfall discharged 
by under-drainage during the winter from clay lands will not 
be less than 3^ inches,* where the annual rainfall does not 
exceed 24 inches, and the proportion due to the winter is ^Ijot 
less than 9 out of the 24 inches. This amounts to 79,183. galioSis 
per acre. To supply a village of 400 inhabitants wi& 10 gallonis 
each per diem, a total quantity of 1,460,000 gallons will be 
quired for the year’ s supply, half of which (730,000 gallons) 
must be stored during the discharging period for use during 
the remainder of the year, with an addition of 50 per cent, for 
evaporation, waste, &c. By this means a village may be 
supplied with water all the year round, fhe quantity during 
the winter being supplied direct from the outlets^ and 
the summer from the reservoir. A reservoir capable of holding ; 
the quantity required would occupy about 4-lOUis of an acre, 
assuming the depth of water not to exceed 10 feet The whole 
expense of constructing such a reservoir, wifeh supply-pipes, &Cw, 
would probably not exceed 400/. (patting a foir'Valiie on the hmd 
mquired), which, if repaid with interest in thirty fyeam, would 
involve an average annual ohaigO upon ch^iug of about 
8>. if 60 dwellings composed fhb village/ !Il!as is tsiber 
iow&r than the minimum Which it has 
dm labouring cottager csm foitiy^afiferd # p^^^ ' 

* Journal of the Society of Bnglani* vol. xx. p. 273 
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IL The Bmsing of Spring or Subterraawan Water lying beneath 
or near a Village . — Having already spoken of procuring spring 
or subterranean water by means of private wells, within the 
limits of each occupation in the village, it will be anticipated 
that, the supply now proposed, though of a public character, 
will* be derived from the same source^ the only diflference being 
that while the number of private wells will be numerous, the 
number of public wells will in most cases be limited to one, 
axui that the pumping will be effected by a power sufficient to 
secure a constant supply to all the residents in the village at 
a height reaching, if possible, to the upper floor of every 
dwelling. The capability of thus publicly supplying a r village 
from a spring or subterranean water level extends over a large 
part of the country. A great number of villages on the new 
and old red sandstone formations, on the greensand and lower 
outoops of the chalk, as well as those on considerable beds of 
the post-^tertiary drifts, may so obtain an inexhaustible supply. 
The depth from which the water will have to he raised may 
vary “very considerably in different formations, but there is no 
lindt to the height to which it may be raised if the motive 
power is appropriately selected. Three kiods of power present 
themselves for application, viz^, horse, wind, and steam-^power. 
Of these it is only intended to dwell upon wind as the most 
appropriate, if it be supplemented by horse-power when the 
force of the wind is not sufficiently great to drive the machinery. 

or steam power are each too expensive for general appli- 
cation, except in special instances in the north-western districts, 
Wfhere coal is cheap, when the latter may perhaps be advanta- 
geously resorted to. The recent improvement in wind engines 
&r general agricultural purposes, as well as for drainage and 
irrigation, has gone far to bring back general attention to wind 
as a source of power, and considerable ingenuity is now being 
ap^ied to its adaptation. 

^ There is much to said in favour of the primitive system of 
lifting water by a chain of buckets or , pots known as tne noria, 
or sakxa, which, it will be remembered, was applied to Joseph’s 
wen at Cairo, Though, perhaps, the very earliest method in- 
vented by man for lifting water from deep wells, it has still much 
to recommend it, if iron buckets and cmains he, used instead of 
eoxthehware pots and rope. Its advantages ate simplicity of con- 
sinimtion, and the readiness with which repairs can be made in 
flie apparatus by any village blacksmith ; there are no trouble- 
some v^ves, and it is. capable of working at irregular intervals. 
On .the other hand, the quantity of water it raises is not grea^ 
«Pper wheel, over which the chain hangs, 
is mb Bmit or top, of me lift, Ihis wheel, however, can be so. 
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Tig. 1 . — IBmMing Village Water-at^lg ly mema of a Pimp mried 
ly a Wivd-mgme and Avsdlmy Sorsepotoer. 
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placed that the water shall be discharged from the buckets^ oi" 
pots into any reservoir or receptacle at a height from which 
it can flow direct to the dwellings of the recipients. The 
chain of buckets would occupy the same place in the well, 
and in the body of the wind engine, as the pump shown in 
the preceding drawing ; and the reader has only to suppose that 
the upper driving wheel, with the pendant chain, occupies a 
sufficiently high position to discharge the water raised from 
the well into the tank, to comprehend the simplicity of the 
arrangement. The height, however, to which the noria can he 
applied in a village should not exceed 50 to 60 feet, as there 
would be a severe strain upon the chains, and their liability 
to break would be increased if the height were greater. These 
machines will raise to the greater height (60 feet) as much 
as 5 gallons of water per minute, or 7200 a day, when the 
force of the wind equals J-horse-power, to acquire which the 
velocity must be from 6 to 7 miles an hour, ihe cost of the 
wind engine, with chain of pots and tank to hold 16,000 gallons, 
with horse-power appliances under the tank, as shown in the 
drawing, would probably reach 750i^ including a supply-main 
down the village street for a distance of halfa-mile, but ex- 
qluding connections with the dwellings and this sum, if repaid 
with interest in 30 years, will result in ani annual charge of 15^. 
on all dwellings, supposing 60 to compose the village. This 
would probably result in rather a higher rate upon cottages 
than it has been before stated it would be desirable to charge 
but in many cases the tank would not necessarily be raised 
above the ground, when the cost would be reduced very con- 
siderably. The number of days on which the wind would 
not have sufficient power to perform the required duty may 
possibly reada 100 in the whole year, but this depends so much 
on locality that no general rule can be stated. The cessation 
would seldom last more than a fortnight at the same time, and 
seeing that the service tank Would hold 4 days* supply, and that 
the wind when at work would do duty during the night as well as 
the day, it may fairly he supposed that recourse would seldom 
be had to the supplemental power. When this should occur, a 
good strong horse working half a day would suffice to furnish the 
village with the supply of 4000 gallons, and thus 2 whole days* 
work would suffice to fill the tank of 16,000 gallons, or 4 days* 
supply. The current expenses beyond the payment of the* 
instalment by which the original outlay would be repaid, would 
therefore he small, and there would be no difficulty in obtaining* 
the use of a horse or two when required. 

The next lifting machine to which wind engines can be* 
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applied is the centrifugal pump,^ which was invented not 
many years ago, and first obtained prominent notice during the 
Exhibition of 185L Since that period a large number of these 
pumps have been brought into use for drainage and other 
purposes^ where large quantities of water have been dealt with. 
They require considerable velocity, and when once at work any 
increase in speed greatly augments the quantity raised; for 
instance, if the velocity of rotation be doubled, the quantity of 
water raised is quadrupled. The disadvantages of these pumps, 
when worked by wind engines, are, that there is more complica* 
tion of wheel work than in others, and there is a positive 
necessity for a certain minimum speed being attained before 
any water at all can be raised. This is not the case with the 
noria or ordinary pumps, which raise a quantity in proportion 
to their speed, however slow that speed may be. 

Although the ancient noria and the modern centrifugal pump 
may, in certain instances, be found very appropriate, neither one 
nor ^e other possesses the universal applicability of such pumps 
as are now commonly used and known under the two heads 
of lift pumps and force pumps, which are most frequently com- 
bined in such operations as those now under consideration. The 
lift pump owes its action to the pressure of the atmosphere alone, 
the movement of the bucket creating a partial vacuum, which is 
filled by water forced upwards by the pressure of the air on the 
surface of the water in the well. Although the maximum deva-^ 
tion to which atmospheric pressure can raise a column of water 
is 33 feet, it is found practically that a vertical height of 25 feet, 
should not be exceeded. In all cases it is desimble to avoid 
suction, as far as possible, by placing the pumps near to the 
level of the water in the well, and using the power; at command 
for forcing the water upwards rather than lifting it by $uctimi.v 
The force pump, in the correct application of the term, does 
not make use of atmospheric pressure at all, but the water Sows 
into its barrel, and is forced up an ascending pipe by direct 
pressure. It is true that great objection is entertained to jpumjps 
of any description when applied to deep wells^ but this is due in 
great part to inferior and disproportionate workmanship. For 
all moderate elevations the common plbmterV pump may be 
appropriate enough, but for deep wells it found to 

fail from the want of that strmsgth and :eomtmoiioxi 

which are more freqaeii% attatimd in^what be called the 

engineer’s pump.” With h , 6ft feel from the surface of, 

-I .. . V. I 1 1 ^ . ( I ^ ^ 

* Baston, Amos, imd Anlemoei; of are the makers of the 

irnowa as Ww®- Owynne a»d Co*, of ISssex- 

street^ Strand^ mak^ of diis pamp whick Is known >y th^ir namv, and 

wluch receosmend lor If ' 
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the water in the well to the moulJiL of the delivering pipe, the 
pressure on the pump when at rest amounts to 26 lbs. per square 
inch, and when working this pressure is much increased by the 
jEdction due to tortuous and narrow passages, and the necessity 
of overcoming inertia. Under full force all deficiencies of 
strength are shown, and the superiority of the engineer’s over 
the plumber s pump made manifest. There are three kinds of 
pumps which will be found serviceable for the supply of villages 
with water, viz., the bucket pump, the plunger pump, and the 
combined plunger and bucket pump. The two former, when 
worked in sets of three, will give a continuous stream, but the 
last pump acting both in the np-stroke and the down-stroke will 
give a stream sufficiently continuous for all practical purposes 
by itself when combined with an air vessel, which prevents 
those sudden shocks to the machinery which would otherwise 
ocmr^ The cost of all the machinery in the case of either 
the cwtrlfugal pump or the lift and force pumps, when worked 
by wind power, and supplemented by horse-power, would be 
about the same as that of the noria. 

III. 27ie Use of a Stream near at hand, but at a Lower Level 
than the Village^ both as a Supply <mi as Motive Power to raise the 
required Quantity, — Three descriptions of machinery present 
themselves for consideration, each being preferable under certain 
conditions. The machines are the hydraulic ram, the turbine 
and pump, and the undershot wheel and pump:* Where the 
quality of the water is suitable, the power small, and the elevation 
to which the supply has to he rais^ is not more than 10 times 
the fsdi, there is nothing equal in simplicity, efficiency, and 
cheapness to the hydraulic ram. With a fall, for instance, of 8 
feet, a ram will raise 4000 gallons daily to a village half a mile 
40 feet higher than the supply if the quantity of water at 
command is 38 gallons a minute. The ram acts upon a prin- 
ciple difierent from that of any other hydraulic machine, inas- 
much as by concentrating into a small quantity of water the force 
accumulated by motion of a larger body, the small quantity 
is raised to the required height. The greatest amount of 
water a ram will luise does not exceed half of what a horse 
would accomplish if its power could be brought to bear in the 
most favourable way j but as the ram is self-acting, and never- 
ceasing if the water acting through it remains the same, the 
advantages of the ram over the horse, though it apparently does 
only half the work, are very superior. 

The fall to the ram should in no case exceed 20 feet, as the 

* writer is indebted for xnucb of tbe information respecting the use of the 
rasa, die turbine, and the wheel, as well as that respecting pumping machinery 
generally, to Mr* Arthur Eigg, engineer of the Oeorge-street Works, Chester. 
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-stress on tlie valves then becomes too great for their long 
endurance. One of the special features of the ram is, that a 

portion of the same water 
Pig. %^Skete% of an Eydratdie Bam. that worts it is raised as; 

the supply ; so that, unless 
the water of the stream is 
suitable for^ domestic pur- 
poses, the ram is inapplic- 
able. One of the best 
forms of ram is ishown in 
the annexed drawing. As 
the hydraulic ram differs 
in principle from all other 
means of raising water, 
so its’ useful effect varies 
according to a different 
law. For example, when 
the elevation to which water has to be raised amounts to about 
«ight times the fall which works it, the useful effect is 66 per 
cent ; but when the elevation is ten times the fall, the useful 
effect is reduced to 50 per cent., while at twenty times the fall, 
the useful effect is only 18 per cent 

To give an example reduced to gallons raised per minute, so 
as to judge of effects under different circumstances, let it he 
assumed that 40 gallons of water per minute are at command, 
having an available fall of 10 feet— »-then the folbwing calcula- 
tions apply to different heights : — ^ 

If lifted 80 feet ~ ^ gallons minute. 



» 100 , „ a agfiHOMpermiiiute. 


18 „ 40x10 
100 200 


|rd of a gallon per la&iate:' ' 


These figures will suffice to show that the h^rdraulio sam should 
not have to lift more than ten &e he^t of the where 
economy is the object aimed at , s ^ ; ' 

In cases where the water whi<^ jfo:e^i^Mi^lte.|xrwer. u^n^ of 
a quality suitable for domestic; fbsse is other 


and better water at hand, w ■ 
mtmieit than ihe ram can 1^ o 
^$a, the ram caii econoz^md 
by either wtibr-i 
' a^ii^^e^nMj. nsea than" 


requiied. is 
l^llNltatioa is higher 


p yy -tpH&iaes. can-'TO more 
vSS&^ater^heel is dow in 
to comjp^tiTely 
y am mgular resist^ 



Fig, 3. Bhisfraiing YUlage Water from a Stream at a Lower Level ly meane^of an Undershot Water^wihed. 
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’Fig. 4 . — SJcetch of Turbine and 
Double acting Pumjg. 


The turbine, on the contrary, mores rapidly, and a double-acting 
lift and force-pump can be associated with it with advantage. 
Where the stream has a fall of Jess than 3 or 4 feet, and par- 
ticularly if great variations take place in tiie quantity of water 
constituting the motive-power, it will be found that the Poncelet 
undershot, or the breast-wheel will give the best result, which, 
having regard to the loss due to pumps and gearing, practically 
amounts to 35 per cent., or about one-third of the whole theo- 
retical power due to the fall driving the wheel : thus^ 

T V, galls, falling per minute x hei^t of fall „ . , . . 

i X — 77 = gallons raised per minute. 

* elevation required ^ 

For instance, an undershot wheel working with a fall of 3 feet 
will raise 10,000 gallons daily to a height of 100 feet, and a 
distance of one mile, with a flow 
of 945 gallons per minute. When 
the fall exceeds 4 feet the overshot 
wheel or the turbine may be used, 
but the latter is generally the 
cheaper of the two ; and, as it occu- 
pies the least space and will work 
below water, it has advantages su- 
perior to the water-wheel. The 
turbine was brought very closely to 
its present perfection by M. Four- 
neyron, whose machines have not 
been superseded, although many 
attempts have been made to do 
so. There is, however, no ma- 
chine which requires more . ab- 
solute perfection in its proportions 

to give a good result than the tur- v;/ ; , 

bine, and many that are sold are vary far from being fully effeetiyej 
from imperfect design or construction. On a large scal^ very 
high results have been obtained ; hut for small application^ such 
as those of water-supply to villa|es^ 70 per cent, of the power ex- 
pended may be considered the limit of peyfe^fion, and from this 
must be deducted the further loss due to th| jpump and gearing, 
which will reduce the product to ^ . To ascertain the 

quantity of water raised permi3|il^,^j^^giy^fcll and quantity, 
.the following' rule may be 

gallons MBug per minute x.- 


rtod per miiiute. 
gallons falling per minute. 
JFor,insfc^e>. wifo a faS'Of raise ip,f)00 



elevation 
height of fait 
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gallons daily to a heiglit of 100 feet and a distance of one mile 
with a flow of 90 gallons per minute. As all the foregoing 
rules assume the machinery to be perfect, an allowance ought 
to be made in small machines and longer rises for the inevitable 
loss hy leakage, &c. Indeed, in smaller works it is desirable 
to have the machinery from 1^ to 2 times as powerful as that 
which seems to be requisite. 

The cost of the several macMnes, appropriately applied, with 
rising-main and supply-pipe, may be approximately estimated as. 
under 

EydraulicrTam^ working with a fall of 8 feet, and capable of 
raising dally to a height of 40 feet, and a distance of half 
, a mile, 4000 gallons of the same water by which it is moved, 
with supply-pipe down village street, half-a-mile long, ex- 
clusive of connections with the dwellings, &c £360 0 0 

' working with a fall of 20 feet, and capable of raising 

daily 10,000 gallons of water (taken fram the stream and Altered 
hr its passage horn thence to the pump-well) to a height of 
XOD feet, with pumps and rising-main for forcing the supply a 
distance of a mile, including supply-pipe down village street 
half St mile long, hut excluding the connections with dwellings £660 0 ' 0 

capable of doing the work as turbine, hut 
working with a fail of 8 feet only instead of 20, with pumps, 
rising-main, &c., exclusive of house connections £750 0 0 

IV. The Use Steam^pafwer in the JShce qf other Motors , — 
Where none of the foregoing plans are available, the steam- 
engine forms the last and a never-failing resource. The kind of 
pump most suitable would be the double-acting lift and force- 
pump, or possibly three ram-pumps forcing water into one 
ascending main. To form a comparison between this description 
of power and that of wind or water, it will suffice to state that the 
first cost of a steam-engine to raise the same quantity, height, and 
distance as was assumed in the case of the turbine and wheels 
would be 725/. ; but with steam-engines the annual cost of fuel, 
stores, wear and tear of the machinery, and attendance, would 
amount to a considerable sum ; while with rams, turbines, and 
water-wheels, worked by a constant flow of water, the annual out- 
goings are only nominal. 

In the foregoing observations on village water-supply all 
reference to methods of a doubtful character has been avoided, 
Norton’s Abyssinian pumps, for raising water out of shallow 
water-bearing beds, nave been found extremely valuable in 
certain localities where geological conditions have favoured their 
use j and no doubt there are instances where they would be 
available in villages. The happy contrivance, too, of fog-ponds,^ 

* The reader is referred to the second voliime of the Society's* Journal ^(Second 
Series), p. and to White's »Sell>ome,’ Letter 71, p. 256, for veiy interesting 
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for collecting water from the atmosphere on the tops of the 
chalk downs, has been found useful for the supply of live stock ; 
and when the scientific principle upon which they are founded is 
better understood, it is not impossible it may be found more 
generally applicable. Any treatise, therefore, which professed 
to deal with village sanitary arrangements, would be incomplete 
if some reference, cursory though it be, were not made to bolhi 
these valuable expedients. Neither, however, possess properties 
sufficiently certain for general adoption. 

Third : Village Sewerage * 

The necessity of effecting the sewerage of villages, in order that 
the refuse may be removed in an inoffensive manner, is no longer 
a debateable question. Considerations of the public health abso- 
lutely demand the removal of all sewage from human habita- 
tions ; and lie legal obligation to abstain from polluting the 
rivers and watercourses of the country will compel village com- 
munities, as well as those of cities and towns, to desist from the 
present practice of discharging their noxious matter without 
regard to its ultimate destination. Considerations of national 
economy would also demand, with almost equal force, that 
human excreta, as well as the excretions of animals, shoi^d be 
returned to the land from which their constituents have been, 
extracted by vegetation which has served for food for man end 
animals. The point to be determined at the present morneiiit^is. 
not whether a perfect removal of house-refuse is to be accom- 
plished, but how it is to be done without injury to others, at a 
reasonable cost, and with the greatest probability that the sew£^ 
will be returned to the land, from which the excrementitioua 
matter was originally derived, with the best— z. the 

profitable — result to agriculture. It is often asked why 
tary condition of the country is so much more pressi3% how 
than it was in the last generation, and why so much mdt^ Value 
should be attached to organic refuse as a reproductive material. 
The answer is a very simple one. The population of England 
and Wales, and alT&e demands arising from' diat pojpulat^dn, 
have doubled themselves in the last fifty yeahs. Ito the year 
1811, the number of people was a little over 3.Q millions; in 
1861 it exceeded 20 millions, me of Ivater ^has grown at 
even a greater rate than die many instances to 

the prejudice of both hea-lth ;an3 ec<mo]r!iy'in^mfetly ; and though 

■ ...L ii .-.;- ■ - - i . iii ..j I rA- .1 ■ ■: — 
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die larger communities of cities and towns have taken the 
lead in obtaining a supply, those of small towns and villages 
have not been dead to the advantages of an increased use of 
water- Under the influence of wealth and combination the 
former have, for the most part, secured not only a copious 
supply' for domestic and public uses, but water-closets have been 
very commonly brought into use, with a system of underground 
aewers to carry away the sewage. To the extended use of water, 
consequent upon the introduction of the water-closet, is to be 
attributed the difficulties now attending the treatment and dis- 
posal of the refuse of towns and villages ; for the defilement of 
wells, the excrement-sodden condition of the soil surrounding 
dwellings, and the pollution of our rivers are greatly to be attri- 
buted to it. Water-closets exist in all the better class of houses 
in the southern counties; they are numerous in the northern 
counties, and are well-known and appreciated in the manufac- 
turing ^stricts, where privies and cesspools almost generally 
prevaiL Few villages, indeed, exist in which water-closets are 
not to be found in the better description of houses, and the 
comfort they afibid is so generally acknowledged that it would 
doubtless operate against any other vehicle than water for the 
removal of refuse. At the same tim^ so much is to be said in 
favour of dry earth as a deodoriser and absorbent — the intro- 
duction of which valuable discovery is due to the Rev. Henry 
Houle, Vicar of Fordington, in Dorsetshire— and of the facility 
with which suitable earth can be obtained for use, and remove<l 
after use in rural villages, where scavenging can be organised 
and enforced, and where the expense of procuring a copious 
supply of water would, in a majority of cases, be dispropor- 
tioi]^ely great, that personal preference and prejudice must, in 
such cas^, give way to economy. 

It is not impossible, however, that although up to this time 
all chemical processes have practically failed in purifying sewage, 
so that the effluent fluid may be discharged without injury into 
rivers, some process may yet be discovered whereby a portable 
manure may be prepared out of the bulky and unwieldy matter 
called sewage,” which may extract from it every particle of 
matter deleterious to human and productive of vegetable life, and 
which would be more profitable in an agricultural sense than the 
sewage itself. This object, however, appears very distant at 
present. It is indeed more than possible that even at this moment 
those substances of organic matter which are extiucted from 
sewage by the partial processes in practice constitute an article 
more valuable, as a saleable manure, than the whole sewage from 
which it was taken-7 if we adopt as the test of value the return 
per head of the population contributing the sewage. But this is 
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hardly a proper criterion : for as long as any portion of dele- 
terious or fertilising matter is retained in the effluent liquid 
discharged into our rivers we fail of complete success, short of 
which we ought not to stop. 

Abstaining from all comment upon the imperfect 'methods 
already hefore the public for filtration, precipitation, and other 
modes of separation, and confining our present view to the 
comparative value and suitability of earth and water as a 
vehicle for the removal of village refuse, it will be well to state 
bdefiy the advantages and disadvantages of each, and the con- 
ditions under which the one may be preferred to the other. To 
put the matter in a clear light, the proportion which the ex- 
cretal bears to the whole refuse of dwellings should be stated. 
With the moderate daily supply of 10 gallons of water per head 
— assuming village communities to obtain such an advantage — 
the average quantity of refuse passing down the sewers, exclu- 
sive of surface and subsoil water, will amount to about 100 lbs. 
per head daily. In this assumption it has been considered that 
water-closets would, in such case, generally take the place of 
privies, and that the supply would be divided between the service 
of the dwellings, for drinking, washing, cooking, and house 
cleaning — all of which, in various degrees, defile [the water used 
— and that due to the water-closets and sewers. Of the 10 gallons 
a-head, about one-half will probably satisfy the increasing de- 
mand for water for household purposes — though; at present 
2 gallons a-head, or about 12 gallons a family, is as much as is 
used daily by the rural labouring class — ^while the remaining 
half will be applied partly in the ordinary way to the water- 
closet and partly to the public flushing of sewers and water-closets. 
The weight of excretal refuse from each person,’*^ solid and liquid 
together, averages 3 lbs, daily ; so that the proportion of huitean 
excreta to the whole sewage per head would be as 1 to 33. With 
rural communities, consisting of a large proportion of farm- 
labourers who are engaged out of doors during the day, it is more 
than probable that much less than the ordinary quantity of ex- 
cretal refuse would go into the closet. Moreover, a considerable 
part of the fluid excretions of families does not now, and never, 
will, reach either the privy or the closet t jihey are mixed up 
with the other liquid refuse of the dwelling, and disposed of 
in the Same way. But, assuihing ihat, it be practically possible 
to add the human secretions 0f the bedrooms to the excreta of 
closet, and to dispose of them by, the earth system, there 

♦ ISee ^JfoTxrnal of the Eoyel Society of England/ vol. xv. p. X40,, 

Many Improvexn^ta in me detdis of the earth-closet must be adopted 
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would stilV be that part of the refuse resulting from the use of 
5 gallons of water per head in washing, cooking, &c., which 
must be dealt with. At the present moment, the slops are thrown 
from the cottage-door, or they are run from the scullery sink upon 
the ground surrounding the dwelling ; and considering that the 
<j[uahtity discharged from each cottage, whenever a public supply 
may be adopted, would amount to 25 gallons, weighing 250 lbs., 
a day, the importance of the question assumes its proper magni- 
tude, It may be easy enough to absorb and deodorise the smaller 
proportion represented by human excreta; but, inasmuch as it 
requires 2 lbs. of dry earth to absorb 1 lb. of fluid, so as to render 
it capable of ready removal, it would require between 4 and 5 cwts. 
of earth to absorb and deodorise the 250 lbs. weight of refuse 
which does not find its way to the closet. 

It is the disposal of this large share of refuse and the preju- 
dicial influence of patent rights that form the great difficulty 
standing in the way of the earth system of sewerage. Several 
modes of dealing with house-slops have been suggested ; sub- 
imgatiou is one ; filtration through a prepared soil heap, 
allowing the effluent liquid to sink into the ground after it is 
filtered, is another; and filtration through prepared earth in 
tanks, allowing the effluent liquid to pass away by a sewer 
or drain into the rivet or outfall of the watershed, a third, 
"The first two methods contemplate the absorption of ffie liquid 
refuse by the so0, and with the knowledge that the saturation of 
the soil and suh-soil surrounding the dwelling, even with pure 
water, is detrimental to health, it is manifest that we must be 
very cautious as to the adoption of, if we do not altogether 
reject, any method Laving this object in view. A study of the 
views of Pettenkofer, the German physiologist, will help to 
decide this question. He is represented to have laid it down as 
a maxim that water impregnated with contagium conveys it 
through the earth to the level of the water in the sub-soil, where 
it collects and stagnates, and that when the water level sinks, and 
air takes the place of water in the soil, the morbific germ or 
poison retained in the soil is raised by evaporation, and so 
communicated to man,* Deferring all remarks on this point, it 
is enough to state here that the existence of excrementitious or 
putrid organic matter in the soil under foot, either with or 
without sufficient water to completely saturate the soil, has been 
shown to be highly pernicious, and this alone should induce all 
•sewer authorities to pr&vent the absorption of s&mage by the soU 
rather than sub-irri^te that surrounding the dwelling with 

See the very able address of Dr. Bumsey to the Health Department of the 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, deHvered at the Congress held at 
Biminghain, 1868 . 
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sewage^ which would rise by evaporatioa and load the air with 
that organic dust which Professor Tyndall has shown to exist in 
a quantity quite unappreciated even by those most advanced in 
science. Moreover, the system of sub-irrigation is opposed to the 
practice of the best cultivators, who water the roots of all growing 
vegetation ivom above and not from below; in proof of this good 
gardeners have long ceased to water plants in pots by means of 
saucers. Should, however, notwithstanding the above objec- 
tions, circumstances favour the adoption of sub-irrigation in 
particular cases, one of the most promising methods of carrying ' 
it out, of which the writer is aware, is that now being tried at 
some cottages in Essex by Mr. Rogers Field, C.E. Each 
cottage is provided with a small water-tight deposit tank which 
receives the water from the sink ; to this tank is attached a self- 
acting syphon, so arranged that it empties the liquid whenever 
the tank becomes full, but not before, leaving the solid that has 
been deposited behind to he cleared out by hand when a sufficient 
quantity has accumulated. The syphon discharges into the sub- 
irrigation drains, and the flow, being intermittent, is considerable 
when it does occur and is under favourable conditions for forcing 
the sewag<' along the pipes and for feeding vegetation. The last 
method of dealing with the refuse of the house which has been 
suggested by the advocates of the dry-earth system, viz. by con- 
ducting it into tanks in which earth is placed for the means, of 
deodorising and filtering it, is really only another plan 6f separating 
a part of the sewage from the whole, and this, tfyt the reasons 
already assigned when referring to the processes of precipitation, 
&c,, must be passed over as incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

The general conclusion is, that to efiect the sewerage of 
villages one of the following modes of treatment must te- 
adopted. ' , 

1. By a system of underground sewers of sufficient capacity 
to remove the whole of the refuse by the agency of water, or---. 

2. By the substitution of dry earth for water, as a vehicle for 
the removal of the whole refuse, 

3. By confining the use of dry earth to the c^odorisir^ and 
removal of excretal matter only, aud eith^ discharging the 
remaining refuse by a system of under^ound seweis, or dealing 
widi it by sub-irrigation or Surface-absorption. . 

As the sewerage of every village jx^n the 

specialities of the place iit'would be unless to venture upon any 
^estimate of cost. Villagi^ ^are firequently .much scattered, but 
ifee cost of sewers would hot hece^anJy be , great, inasmuch as 
glazed earthenware pipes would be suitable, and the quantity of 
sewage would at most be inconsiderable. When earth is used 
of water a sysiem scavenging must be adopted too, 
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the worst consequences would follow from inattention, which 
would inevitably attend the system when applied to the dwellings 
of the poor, and the annual cost of scavenging must be capi- 
talised in order to compare the total expense of the earth system 
with that of water. 

Fourth : Village DRAUjTAGE m cohtbadistihotioh to 
Sewerage. 

The objection raised to both sub-irrigation and surface-absorp- 
tion of liquid sewage near dwellings will be deemed consistent 
with the stress previously laid upon the importance of a drained 
sub-soil. Having pointed out the necessity of abstaining from 
throwing sink water and collecting other refuse in the yards and 
gardens of village dwellings, it is hardly necessary to dwell upon 
the advantage of having a system of underground drains, laid at 
sufficient depth below the surface Ihroughout the village, to 
eflfectually draw out of the land any water which would other- 
wi^ res^in iti it, and which would, help to support evaporation 
from ffite surface. The superior healthfulness shown by the 
returns « of the Hegistrar-General to exist . in dispels wfa«w% 
liatumlr drainage exists prov^ at once, and in the most apposiM 
way, the benefit to be derived from this simple and inexpensive 
operation; inexpensive in itself, and collaterally profitable in its, 
efifects. The sanitary advantages of nnder^drainage, moreover, 
are confirmed by the improvement which , has tsdcen place in 
rural districts where the opemtion has been extensively carried 
out by landowners ostensibly as an agricultural improvement. 
The fogs and mists which surrounded villages in wet districts 
no longer characterise them after drainage; ague has entirely- 
disappeared, and the visitations of fever have become much less 
frequent. 

Wherever water is used for the removal of village refuse 
it will be desirable to avoid the escape of sewage out of the 
sewers into the surrounding sub-soil. To secure this object 
the sewers must be made water-tight, and if the soil is wet, and 
therefore requires draining, this condition involves a separate 
system of permeable drains (common agricultural drain pipes) 
to keep the water in the sub-soil down to the level of the 
sewers, by which arrangement, and by the use of self-acting 
flaps at the junctions, the water from the drains may be dis- 
charged into the sewers without allowing the sewage to pass 
into the drains. This will help to keep the sewers flushed. 

In those instances where dry earth is used to remove all 
excretal refuse, with sewers to discharge the house refuse only, it 
is very possible that the latter may be made to serve the purpose 
of drains as well as sewers, and if made partially water-tignt-r- 
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i, e., for the lower half of their circumference — the arrangement 
may be made to answer the purpose without drawback. 

Some very interesting information on the value of draining 
the sub-soil of towns, irrespective of the removal of sewage, is to 
be found in the able and careful reports of Dr, Buchanan, 
appended to the 9th and 10th Reports of the Medical Officer of 
the Privy CounciL 

Fifth: The Eemotal of Oommoit Nuisances. 

But a very few words are necessary on this point. As already 
intimated, the Royal Sanitary Commission is devoting its atten- 
tion to the consolidation and improvement of existing laws, and 
the establishment of local sanitary authorities throughout the 
country — ^in every village or parish, as well as every town and 
city. It is hoped that one of the duties of such an authority will 
be to enforce the immediate removal of nuisances injurious to 
health, whether they be the collection of objectionable matter on 
private premises, the existence of putrefying refuse in common 
and private ditches or drains, the obnoxious productions of trade, 
or any other object of an unhealthy character. At the present 
moment, in spite of the existence of legal facilities and the ample 
powers already explained, there is an absence of precaution to 
prevent, and of timely action to remove, nuisances. Boards of 
Guardians have their nuisance committee, which is sometimes 
supported by subordinate parochial committees, and nearly every- 
where there exists, in some form or other, an officer to inspect 
nuisances ; but so long as permissive enactments take the place 
of compulsory laws, personal considerations, disinclination to 
interfere with others, and delay, will prevail, and frustrate any 
effective sanitaiy improvement in small towns and villages. The 
country is anxiously awaiting the results of the deliberations of 
the Commission. 

Sixth: The Disfosax oe IJxixiaATiON of Colxectbi) Sewaob 

IN AN UNOBJEOTIONABXE MANNEE. 

If we act upon the duty implied in the alliterative dogma of 
rain to river and sewage to soil,^ and confine our attention 
the removal of the refuse of villages by the use of either water 
or earth, it remains to be shown how, either system, the , 
sewage may be disposed of inoffensively and productively. 

If the system adopted be water sewerage^ then the only mode of 
disposal open for adoption is irrigation ; and before describing 
how it can be carried out for the benefit of a village community^ it 
is desirable to point out the possibility that exists of the irrigated 
land becoming an 'evil mtimr ffiaO a benefit by the concentration 
of deleterious matter the surface and in the soil, from whenco. 
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miasmatic exhalations may arise and find their way back as 
malaria to the village. Too little is known of the combined effect 
of evaporation from a wet surface when associated with exhala- 
tions from organic matter ; but judging from the experiences of 
foreign countries, where malaria abounds, it would appear to be 
an undoubted fact that wherever organic matter is evolved at the 
same time and from the same surface that water is evaporated, 
malaria of a deadly character becomes localised. The Reports 
of the Registrar-General distinctly show that the health of towns 
in this country has been immediately improved wherever the 
effect of the sewers has been to lower the water in the subsoil^ 
and evaporation has been reduced. Hence it follows that to avoid 
all chance of malaria arising from land to which sewage is applied, 
the soil should be either of a free and open description, allowing 
the liquid sewage to descend for a considerable depth before it 
reaches the level of the springs, or where such a description of 
^il cannot be obtained, and a soil of tenacious character must be 
resorted to, then fibat under-drainage, laid out with regard to the 
system of surface irrigation, should be adopted to enable the 
, to pass through sujBScient es^h to become purified^j^fore 

it^reaches the outite, , Up to this; iime the opinion has p?fei^alled 
that the pasmge of sewage over a surface of growing ve^tation 
is sufficient to pmify it This opinion, however, is entertained 
only by a few recognise authorities, , After feeding vegetation, 
it is desirable that the effluent sewage should pass tkmtgh a 
comiderahle quctniiiy qf soil before it is discharged into the rivers ; 
the drains, therefore, where clay lands are used, should be as deep 
as possible, in order to increase the downward filtration, and should 
be as distant from each other as is consistent with effective perco- 
lation. By thus increasing, horizontally as well as vertically, the 
amount of soil through which the sewage will travel, it will be- 
come oxygenised in the same way as is the case with sewage passing 
several miles down a river. Under any circumstances, the condi- 
tion of the effluent water when it leaves the subsoil will approach 
much nearer purity than can be the case where the sewage passes 
over the surface only, or where the drains are laid out without 
strict regard^ to the system of irrigation adopted on the surface. 
Instances exist where the under-drains have passed directly under 
the surface carriers, and having received the sewage direct from 
them, have discharged it into the rivers in a state very little 
different from what it was when it left the sewers ; but this is 
wholly caused by injudicious construction of works, though the 
circumstance^ has been quoted, without explanation, as a reason 
for not draining sewage irrigated lands. 

it is, stated by the Rivers Commissionens, in their first Report, 
that Ihe extent of land in proportion to population to .which 
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sewage should be applied by irrigation should not be less than 
one acre to every 150 inhabitants contributing the sewage, care 
being taken so to appropriate the land as to leave to each day a 
sufficient available area, and that the irrigated land should not be 
less than a mile distant from the place discharging the sewage. It is 
needless to say, however, that the quantity of land required for irri- 
gation must necessarily depend upon the nature of the soil. Expe- 
rience has gone some way to prove that with land of a free descrip- 
tion the proportion mentioned by tbe Commissioners may apply, 
but where ffie land is of a retentive character one acre to 100 
people is the better provision. Beyond the land irrigated, it is 
necessary to have at command some additional land, so as to 
allow of a change or rest, as occasion may require. 

Any digression upon sewage farming, and the return to be 
obtained from it, would be out of place here. It is sufficient to 
state, without quoting the extraordinary returns obtained at Edin- 
burgh and other places, that, by good management, from 15/. to 
20/. an acre may be gained from sewage irrigated land. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely, when the practice of sewage farming is 
better understood, that there will be a competition for the sewage 
itself where it can be applied to land in tbe occupation of several 
parishioners within the reach of gravitation. This would relieve 
the parish of some difficulty in leasing or purclming land, but 
it would also deprive the ratepayers of any profit tibat might 
attend the application. To make the utniost from the sewage, of 
small village communities, and to secure the git'Oatest approval 
amongst those most interested, it will probably be found desirable 
to devote it to allotment gardens for the labouring poor, in which 
case, should the soil be pf a free and open character, the sewage 
would have a value for watering as well as manuring. Sui 
whatever be tbe chamcter of the land used as garden aSbtsMi^ 
it would be necessary to have at command an equal qnanti^ not 
so treated, in order that the garden ground may be periodically 
changed for it. In a village with a population of 400 persons, 
the quantity required to receive the sewage would be four acrps> 
and if doubled, eight acres. One moiety woplS be under, irri- 
gation, and the other not; the former would be a]^Ued to the 
growth of grasses and root^ under the <£ the }p«^ 

authorities and the other wodd/fdrm 

whichy hmsg cultivated by the for vegetables for 

Arne or four years togetb^ befotw changed, 

wtsrid ensure the perfect .dissipation of any deletmous matter. 

In oases where dry earth is adop^ as a means of removing 
wholly parri^y, it , wiU be necessary, as already 
intimat^ fo establish a system of scavenging. The duty of 
the sc^tveug^ to prepare, or see prepared, a sufficient 
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quantity of earth for those who have none at command, or who 
having it, are not disposed to use it His duties would extend 
to the periodical removal of the earth when used; indeed^ 
the success of this system of sewerage altogether depends upon, 
the supply of a proper quantity of earth in a proper condition, 
and its removal at the proper time. By the substitution of earth 
for water, the sewage of each dwelling might remain the private 
property of the villagers, if they value its fertilizing properties at 
their worth, and take care to remove and use the sullage in their 
gardens. If any inhabitants have no garden ground on which to 
apply it, — ^and this is not unfrequently the case, — ^the scavenger 
supplying the earth at the cost of the parish would remove and 
dispose of the sullage on the best terms he could for the general 
benefit 

H^w far village authorities, in obedience to improved sanitary 
legislation, may be able to eradicate cesspools, create water- 
supply^ and effectually discharge or innocuously apply sewage, 
retnains to be seen ; the whole subject is so new in its economical 
SfC^ial bearings, that the future can only be conjectured. The 
scattered condition of villages, — the inferior value of hdtt^ Pyd- 
perty in villages, — ^the contradictory results from sewera^ wf^ks 
in towns, — ^the doubtful return to be obtained fibm sm^I quan~ 
tities of sewage, — and, above all, the want of intelligence charac- 
terising the village populations, impose immense difficulties, 
though^ adopting the words of Liebig, ** even the most ignorant 
peasant is quite aware that the rain falling upon his dung-heap 
washes away a great many silver dollars, and that it would be 
much more profitable to him to have on his fields what now 
poisons the air of his house and the streets of the village ; but he 
looks on unconcerned and leaves matters to take their course, 
because they have always gone on in the same way.” * 


APPENDIX. 

Am general code of sanitary bye-laws, applicable to small towns and villages, 
should set forth where the combined action of a community for sanitary 
works shall commence and the individual action of private owners cease. 

CJombined action should extend to districts comprising several towns and 
villages, where the cost would be reduced by such combination ; and it should 
be left to the determination of a central authority whether such united 
districts should exist or not. 

The code should include regulations as to the minimum accommodation to 
be afforded in the dwellings of the labouring classes in both “ towns ^ and 


♦ * The Natural Laws of Husbandry/ p. 275, 1863» 
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villages,” and should specify the size (breathing-spaces) of living and sleeping 
rooms. On the ground-floors of all new buildings there should be one room 
at least with a boarded floor, and all walls should be built with a damp^course 
above the ground-line to prevent the rising of moisture within the walls above 
ground* 

All local executive authorities should be compelled to provide a' public 
water-supply at constant service, where it can be secured at a cost not 
exceeding per dwelling per week; and in case of inability to do this, 
pumps for general use, or a stored supply, should be provided to meet seasons 
of drought. 

A chemical standard of purity of drinking-water should be established by 
Government, by which test it could at all times be determined whether the 
quality of supply is properly maintained by the executive. 

In the a&enoe of a puhHc water-supply, the owners^ of all dwellings 
occupied by the labouring classes should be obliged to sink a well where 
spring-water can be readily obtained ; or to collect the rain-water from the 
roofs into underground tanks, where such may not be the case. 

Where a constant supply of water, or a certain provision during times 
of drou^t, is secured at public expense, the owners of labourers’ dwellings 
should be compelled to lay on water from the public main at their private 
cost, instead of, or in addition to, sinking a private w^ell or collecting the roof- 
water in a private tank. 

Every local executive authority in villages, as well as in towns, should be 
compelled to construct and maintain an under-ground water-tight sewer (of a 
size to meet the requirements of the place) to discharge all liquid refuse ; and 
no open sewer should be permitted to exist between the point where dwellings 
commence and end. 

The owners of existing as well as future dwellings of the labouring classes 
should be compelled to construct privies or closets for the application of earth 
or water, and to discontinue the use of cesspits altogether where frozn their 
proximity of position or the porosity of the soil neighbouring wells may become 
tainted by the percolation of sewage into them. 

The ownem of all dwellings occupied by the labouring classes should be 
obliged to connect the sewerage of each dwelling with the common sewer, so 
that the liquid refuse may go directly into it. 

All public sewers should be perfectly ventilated by means distinct trom 
street gullyholes, and should be periodically flushed, 

A standard of quality (ou Government authority) should be adopted as a 
test of all refuse liquid discharged into streams or ditches, and no eflSuent 
water from irrigated lands should pass into streams below the standard 
of quality. 

All lands to he irrigated with sewage should be flrst underdrained with 
reference to the system of irrigation, if not naturally drained ; and in the case 
of small village populations, the sewage should be appbed to gardens for ^e* 
labouring poor, by some arrangement admitting of the land bdng legated for 
two, three, or four years together, and growing r^e-grass and other sewage 
crops alternately, with its use for the same period as garden-land, to be 
cultivated by spade husbandry;, Bewage-irrigated lauds and burial-grounda 
should not be permitted to exist within a distance which will admit of the 
percolation of effluent water through the ^il into wells. 

All lands and grounds within tiie inhabited districts, which are wet in the 
subsoil, should be perfectly underdrained, as a part of the sewerage system 
essential to health. , 

All turnpike-roads and public roads in towns and villages, under which 
sewers tosy be laid, should be pla,ced under the conttol of the executive 

, VOJj. TI*— S* ' ^ ^ ' S 
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Authority; and any difference between that authority and the surveyor of 
highways should decided by the central authority. 

Spedal powers should be given to central authorities to deal with canals 
and railways whidh interfere with the drainage of towns and districts and with 
water supply. 

Individual ratepayers should be enabled to lodge a formal complaint of 
nuisance with the inspector or acknowledged representative of the executive 
autWity, who should be obliged to represent it at once to such authority ; 
and if no notice be taken of the complaint within a fortnight of the time of 
making it, the complainant should be authorised to make direct application 
to the central authority, who should then depute their own officer to in- 
Testigate it. 

The code should render the executive authorities liable to penalises for 
neglect of duty as severe ^ those against private individuals who fail to 
remove a nuisance after notice to do so. It should also make the inspectors 
themselves liable to a small fine for neglect of complaint, if convicted before 
justices of such neglect ; and all parties who are reported by the central 
authority to have made an unjustifiable complaint should be made liable to a 
small fine, to be collected by the rate-collector, and recoverable in the same 
way as parocM«d rates. 
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XIIL — Report on the Farmrprize Competition^ 1870.* 

By H. W. Kbart. 

Inteoduoxion. 

JBbfoee entering upon a description of the several farms which 
will form the subject of this Report, it may be well to give a 
short account of the origin of the competition. 

Mr. Mason of Eynsham Hall, near Witney, late High Sheriff 
of Oxfordshire, with a most laudable desire to promote the im- 
provement of agriculture, and also, if possible, to obtain from 
Judges appointed by the Royal Agncultuml Society a definition 
of that which constitutes good farming, offe^ a most handsome 
prize, of a hundred-guinea cup, for the best-managed fann com- 
prised within a district the boundary line of which runs through 


^ The map illustratiag this Eeport is a reduction from the maps of the Oeo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain, -with the addition thereto of certain surface- 
deposits, which unfortunately have hitherto been more or less ignored by the 
Snrvey, though happily not so much so by the surveyors. X have been enabled to 
map the approximate distribution of these deposits by the kindness of several 
geological friends, especially Professor J. Phillips, M.A., P.R.S;5 Ker, J. G. 
Clutterbuck, M.A.; W. Whitaker, Esq., B.A., F.O.S,5 and J. Codrington, Esq., 
F.G,S. The alluvial soil of the river-vaUeys is left nncolonred. The valley- 
gravels (coloured plain yellow) generally constitute light land j an analysis and a 
description of the land are given subsequently in Mr. Druce's piq)er. The high-level 
drifts (yellow with black dots) form the strong land which so frequently covers the 
summits of the chalk and oolite hills ; they are known to geologists under various 
names, coxxesponding either with their relative age or lithological characters, but 
in the Prize-fttrm district they consist generally of clay with flihts,” on thechalk, 
pas^ng on their margin into a more distinct " fiint^gratel/* which Jatter is the 
character they^ assume on the other formations in this district. Near Brackley this 
drift is associated with boulders. The *** scattered pebbles,’* shown by red dots^ are 
much too scattered to be Mppbd into distinct bids; but as induence tbs 
agricultural character of they^Cs^ot be ^omit^ from a. map of the 

surlkce-geology.” I the iHiblic-spirited donor of the Silver cup, which 

gave rise to the posses^ es^^erimentaLhnoWledge of t^^ 

poor hungry imthm of which t^yapread.--H^.*M.'J., > 

TOL. yx* — ‘ ' ‘X - 
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the towns of Reading, Wantage, LecUade, Stow-on-fihe-Wold, 
Sanbury, Backingbam, Aylesbury, Great Marlow, and back to 
Reading. Having communicated bis wishes and intentions to 
the Council of &e Royal Agricultural Society, they at once 
undertook to nominate the Judges and to settle the conditions of 
competition, and also agreed to offer a second prize of 50Z. 
for the second best-managed farm among those which should 
compete. 

These preliminaries having been arranged, my colleagues (Mr. 
W. Torr, of Aylesby Manor, near Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 
and Mr. T. Gibbons, of Bumfoofe-on-Esk, Longtown, Cumber- 
land) and myself were requested by the Council to undertake the 
inspection of the 21 competing farms, and to award the prizes 
under the following conditions : — 

1. ** General management with a view to profit.” 

2. " Productiveness of crops.” 

^ Goodness and suitability of live stock.” 

4. Management of grass-land.” 

Su State of gates, fences, roads, and general neatness” 

We commenced our first inspection on the 9th of May,«and 
concluded our second survey on tihe liih of July. ^ 

The spring of 1870 has been a peculiarly trying one--<sDld, 
dry, and ungenial throughout April and May-r- followed by ex- 
treme drought and heat in June and July ; and this has had 
much infiuence upon many of the farms in the interval, between 
our two visits. The reports from the North of England, and from 
some parts of the Eastern counties, speak of abundant rain during 
the month of June, and, although this occurred too late in many 
cases to produce a good hay-crop, it has immensely improved all 
the late sown barley, and all but secured a full plant of swedes 
and turnips. 

Within the district^ however, in which the competing farms 
are situated, little dr no rain fell for many weeks, and it was 
quite lamentable to see on many of the farms bow crops, which 
promised well in May, were completely burnt up and almosi^ruined 
for want of moisture in July. I feel it necessary to layo^mie 
stress upon this peculiarity of the season, inasmuch as it will be 
seen from the description of some of the farms noticed below, 
that high farming and high condition have iold this year in a 
remarkable degree. 

I have observed in almost every instance in which high 
farming has prevailed for a series of years, and thus good con- 
dition of the land been obtained, that the effect of adverse seasons 
has been to a great extent counteracted. 
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Fiest Pbize Farm. 

I will now proceed to describe tbe farm occupied by Mrs. MaT 3 r 
Elizabeth Millington, to which the Judges awarded Mr. Mason^s- 
prize. It is known as the Ash Grove Farm, and is situated at 
Ardlej, about five miles south«*east of Bicester, and about 14 
miles north of Oxford. Its extent is 890 acres, of which there 
are about 820 acres of arable land and 70 acres of pasture. The 
farm is held under a 21 years’ lease from the Duke of Marl- 
borough, six years of which are unexpired. The arable land is- 
chiefly a light thin brown loam resting on the stone or com 
brash ; and the depth of the surface soil, all of which is of poor 
quality, sometimes does not exceed 6 inches. The pasture land 
consists of a narrow strip of meadow nearly in the centre of the 
farm, on a peaty soil of the worst description, A glance at 
the Map which accompanies this Report will show the surface- 
geology of the district, it is therefore uxmecessary to trouble our 
readers with a geological description. 

The high road from Oxford to Brackley runs through the 
farm, hut does not divide it quite equally. The house and 
premises are situated near the road, and on the north-west side 
of it. The arable land is well laid out in good square fields^ and 
is farmed strictly upon the 4-course rotation, althoi:^h the oidy 
covenant in the lease as to cropping provides that the land dbsdl 
be farmed under a 4-coarse shift during the last four 
leaving it enfirely to the discretion of the teiaantdiow to it 
during the first seventeen. 

— ^The house and buOdinga are of slmte and slate, 
very substantially built, and in good repair. The buildings, how- 
.ever, are somewhat old-fashimied, and do not contain such good 
arrangements &Hr the accommodation of cattle as the^slK>i$ia^o, 
The yarda em inefficiently provided with shelter -^shedb, and 
altogether behind the age ; but those defects are clearly nnt ^^e 
fault of the tenant. 

Boats , — The 200 acres of wheat and bar^r atubble4and, 
intended for roots, are ploughed up as dei^ly m ^ thin stony 
land will allow ^rly in the autumn^ and £$eam*<sultivated in 
the following spring. The land is syftermrds^ w^ 

Coleman’s cultivator, and the roots are all diuSed on the fiat 
24 inches apart About 20 acres of mangoid-wafzel are usually 
nci^,aiid are manured with 6 dwts. applied 

water-drilL ^ ^ 

plaiM are 

requpe,, rad' hand^ioed, Us. ^per Bxm. 

Tte ' mots ^ 'October^ 

' and stored in thn nraaill way;.' s- ' 

' - ■' *' ' ' , ' fp 9. 
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Swedes are sown between tbe middle of May and the 10th of 
Jane^ and then the 80 acres of green and white turnips usually 
grown, ihe whole of turnip-sowing being generally completed 
by the longest day. Swedes are drilled on the flat, 24 inches 
apart, 4 cwts. of superphosphate being applied by the water- 
drill. The turnips are also sown at the same distance, with, 
however, only 3 cwts. of superphosphate. These are all horse- 
hoed as often as necessary (never less than three times), and then 
hand-hoed, picked, and finished, ^ — 4he swedes for 6s. 6rf., and^the 
green and white turnips for 6s. per acre. Nearly all the white 
turnips and generally about three-fourths of the swedes are 
fed oflF. 

In addition to the above large quantity of roots, 50 acres of 
' the seeds are broken up about Midsummer, and sown with white 
mustard, which is fed oflF by the ewes when they are put to the 
ram, from the middle of September to the end of October. About 
2 cwt of superphosphate is applied by the . water-drill for the 
mustard. When the land is clear it is sown with wheat in the 
usual course. 

Barley . — ^Barley follows the whole of the root-crop*; and as 
only about 120 acres of wheat are sown annually, 80 acres of 
the seeds are also sown with barley, the rule being only to sow 
wheat on so much of the seed-shift as has been manured with 
well-made farmyard-dung, at the rate of 10 or 12 loads per acre, 
Chevalier is the sort usually grown, and sowing commences 
early in March ; about 10 pecks of seed are drilled per acre ; 
early sowing is held to be of great importance, and nearly, all the 
barley is sown by the end of March. Barley is cut by reapers, 
and is all sheafed and shocked at 4s. per acre. 

Seeds . — Small seeds are sown in the barley in the usual way*, 
being rolled down hy a Cambridge roll immediately after 
sowing. Red clover is sown only once in eight years, trefoil and 
white Dutch, with a little Italian ryegrass for early sheep-feed, 
being sown in the alternate four-course. 

About one-half of the seeds are usually mown for hay, and the 
remainder are fed off* by tbe ewes and lambs, which are liberally 
supplied with cake or corn. As soon as the lambs are weaned 
they are divided into lots, and placed upon the clover eddishes, 
and after harvest upon young seeds and stubbles until they go to 
turnips. 

When the lambs have left the grazed seeds, the dung-cart is 
immediately set to work, and the whole of the farmyard-manure 
is spread over the fields intended for wheat. This operation 
goes on. at intervals (regulated by the amount of time during 
, which the horses can be spared from their other work) until all 
the manure is spread on the land. . 
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Wheat — ^The treatment, of tbe seed-shift, already described, is 
the first preparation for. the wheat -crop. The clover -ley is 
ploughed up as soon as the weather permits, then rolled with the 
Cambridge roll; and about 10 pecks of seed are drilled in during 
the month of October. The usual varieties sown are the Scotch 
White Chaff-red and the Improved Lincolnshire White. In 
the spring the wheat is hoed where it is thought necessary, but 
not otherwise. Somewhat later, tihislJes, docks, and weeds of all 
sorts are carefully taken out 

No kind of top-dressing is applied to the wheat^crop, but I 
venture to give an opinion that small dressings of nitrate of soda 
mixed with salt, judiciously applied several times in the spring, 
would yield a good return for the outlay. The effect would be 
to bring up all the small ears, and to produce a more even, and 
therefore a more productive crop. 

Wheat is cut with a reaper, and is tied and shocked by men 
and women at 4s. 6c!. per acre. Two reapers are employed, and 
two pairs of horses are allotted to each, with frequent changes ; 
by this means 36 acres are usually cut in the day. The pitching 
and unloading are done by the acre, usually at a price of from 
1.S*. lO^f. to 25. The sfacking is performed by the foreman- 
labourer, assisted by carters and boys. Thatching costs 4rf. per 
square of 100 feet. No beer is given, and the whole cost of the 
wheat and barley harvest amounts to about ll5. per acre. 

Catrie, — No cattle are bred, and only a few young steers are 
kept in the summer; about 70 head of cattle are wintered in the 
strawyards. They have a very small allowance of roots, but a 
liberal allowance of linseed cake. They are sold iri the spring, 
and are never fatted out. If they pay the cost of the cake con- 
sumed, it is all that is expected of them. Paradoxical as this 
may appear to the uninitiated, the practical farmer will under- 
stand that, on light poor land, the more turnips that can be fed on 
the land by sheep, the better ; and therefore to attempt to fatten 
oxen to any extent would necessitate more turnip carting — in- 
creased expense with little or no extra profit ; the only object of 
keeping cattle on a light-land arable farm being the conversion 
of the straw into good manure. 

Sheep ^ — A flock of 400 Lincoln eweS is kept, and the produce 
does not generally exceed a lamb to an ewe. After weaning, the 
ewes are kept on seeds and stubbles until the white mustard is 
ready, towards the middle of September, when they are put to 
Lincoln rams, which remain with them five or six weeJes. During 
the remainder of the autumn and winter they are moved about 
the farm, and, for a month or two before lambing, are allowed 
^ lb. of cotton cake per day. This allowance is increased, some 
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linseed cake is added as soon as the lambs begin to drop, and 
continued until weaning takes place ; 150 theaves are annually 
introduced into the flock, and the draft ewes are all made off as 
£at sheep. 

The lambs are weaned upon clover eddishes, run lightly over 
the young seeds and stubbles, and then go to white turnips early 
in the autumn. They become accustomed to the cake-troughs 
brfore weaning, and are supplied with the best linseed cake 
afterwards, the quantity being carefully and gradually increased 
during the autumn and winter. The hoggets are all clipped and 
sent fat to market when 12 or 13 months old. 

In good turnip seasons about 200 sheep are bought, and are 
added to those bred on the farm ; thus 1000 sheep are wintered 
annually upon turnips and cake. 

The ewes are good of their kind, but it is questionable whether 
the Oxford Down sheep is not better suited to the district. 

80 to 100 pigs of different ages are generally 
kepi, akrll being bred on the farm. A small number are fattened 
annually on the refuse com, &c., but they do not receive much 
attention, and do not form any great feature in the management 
of the farm. 

Hones , — Eighteen horses are kept, and are always worked in 
pairs. They are fed highly on corn all the year round, having 
vetches in the yards in summer, and clover-bay in the stable 
during winter. They are strong useful animals, hut do not 
deserve any special notice. 

Wetms , — ^The fences are for the most part of thriving hawthorn, 
weeds are not allowed to grow upon the banks or in the hedge- 
rows, and there is not the least waste of land, for the fences are 
closely ttimmefSy so that the com grows almost on to the banks. 

Ch-ass Zamli’-^Tbp pistures are very inferior ; they have been 
drained but not othe^se improved ; and they ought certainly 
in future to share in the same liberal treatment which has been 
so judiciously practised in regard to the arable land. 

Labourers . — The labourers at Ardley are well looked aiter, 
and well paid ; at the time of our last visit the able bddii^ ixjcn 
were earning nearly 18s, per week at tassk work. All the wbik 
that can be done by the piece is put out at Ardley, and tibe men 
are made to work as much as possible by themsdlves^ and not in 
gangs. No beer is given, and everything is reduced to a money 
value, 

^ €kner<d Remarks . — ^The foregoing description of Mrs. Mil- 
lington’s system of farming may, perhaps, disappoint those who 
expected to hear of something new, or of some departure from 
the old four-course routine, the propriety of which has of late 
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years been much questioned, not only in West Norfolk, where 
it first originated, or at all events is very generally adopted, but 
also in many other parts of the kingdom. I by no means think 
it desirable that the system of farming, or the exact rotation of 
crops, should be set forth in the lease or agreement j and I am 
decidedly of opinion that every farmer who has capital and 
brains, should be allowed to m^e use of both in any way that 
will give him the highest return for his money, provided that 
he fulfils the one important condition, which must never be dis- 
regarded, of good crops and perfectly clean cultivation. 

The advocates of the four-course rotation will find at Ardley 
that system carried out strictly, and in the best manner. The 
results speak for themselves. In a peculiar season, which has 
tried to the utmost the thin dry and arid soils upon the stone- 
brash formation, this farm shows us, on the whole, better crops 
of corn and roots, according to the land, than any of the com-* 
peting farms. It is worthy of note that^ although the lease of 
the Ardley Farm allows the utmost license as regards cropping 
during the first seventeen years of the term, no departure has 
been hitherto made from the four-course rotation, the tenant 
believing it to be the best adapted for the soil and district 
Mrs. Millington’s crops clearly prove the fact to which I 
have previously alluded, viz. that land 'in hig^ condition is 
more capable of resisting the efiect of bad seasons than ivhen it 
•is impoverished by overcropping, or out of conditicm to 
of that fertilising system which cm altee restore the cdeineniss of 
prc^uotiveness. This stsite, however, cannot attained by 
sudden or spasmodic efforts ; and nothing but a si^s of years 
cm produce such crops as Ihbse which Mrs. 
hzm exhibits. Mn Mason’s prize has not 

been obtained by hasty preparation, but the well deserved honour 
which^ 1^ bei^ awarded* io ihzi tenani of the Ash Grove 
has been won by yearn of dean cultivation and high feeding. 
The annual amoimt of Mrs. Millington’s cake bill, 12001., is the 
great secret of her success. I believe that high feeding of the 
stock to be the best and safest expenditure that a farmer can 
malce at all times, and in all seasons. The animals are benefited, 
the land is enriched, and good crops are secured. 

The Judges were asked to pidnt out a farm which most nearly 
fulfils the condition of one tot is managed in , the best possible 
manner — in short, to define good faming. This they can do, and 
point to Mrs. Millington’s as an ^tremely good example of 
a well managed farm under the four-course system : but they 
c^annbt say mpre. It may be, and probably is, the best system 
which could be adopted for the land to which it is applied, but 
to say that the four-course system is the one that ought to be 
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generally adopted would be the height of folly. First say wlierei 
you are to farm before you can say h<m you are to farm ; for 
although the four-course rotation succeeds remarkably well at 
Ardley, different soils and different circumstances may require an 
essentially different system. 


Second Puize Fabm. 


1 will next describe the farm of Mr. Treadwell, of Upper 
Winchenden, near Aylesbury, Bucks, to which the Judges 
awarded the second prize of 50h, given by the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

This farm contains 420 acres, 180 of which are arable land 
and 240 pasture. The map which accompanies this report shows 
that Kimmeiidge clay, with a thin band of alluvium running 
through it, extends from Aylesbury to Thame, and thus embraces 
the whole district in which Upper Winchenden is situated. 

The road from Thame to Aylesbury runs in a north-easterly 
direction through the farm, leaving the greater portion with the 
homestead on the east side of it. The farm is undulating, 
almost hilly, and the whole of the arable land is on the high 
ground, intersected by the road, or on the slopes which run 
down to the meadows and pastures of the valley. The soil of 
the arable portion may be described as xatber a strong clay loam 
of good quality, but varying very much in depth, being very 
thin on some of the brows of the hills. The pasture land is 
of that kind known as good dairy land, but not strong enough 
to fatten cattle. 

The farm is held under a yearly agreement from the Duke of 
Marlborough, and there are compensating clauses for manures 
on leaving, 

Mr. Treadwell has only occupied it fox five years from Michael- 
mas last. The house and buildings are nearly new, and are- 
substantially built of brick and slate. Besides the home build- 
ings there are some detached old premises, which are very useful 
for young cattle and sheep. 

The arable land is farmed upon a six-course rotation as 
follows : — 


1st. Roots . — 12 acres. 


4 


jj 


8 


J5 


6 

. 3 () 


99 


Mangold wurzel heavily manured. 

Rye, eaten off, manured, and sown with 
mangolds. 

Winter tares, eaten off, manured, and 
sown with swedes. 

Spring tares, fed ofl^ manured, and sown 
with turnips. 
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2nd, Barley or Oats^ half sown with Italian ryegrass or Dutch 
clover, the other half, with , the exception of 4 acres, sown with 
broad clover, 

3rd, Seeds . — ^The Italian ryegrass is fed off by sheep, and is 
mown over once in the summer to sweeten it. 

The broad clover is mown or fed as it is wanted. Four acres 
are heavily manured and planted with cabbages. 

4th. Oats or Barley after the Italian ryegrass. Wheat after 
clover or cabbages. 

5th. Winter beans^ spring heans^ peas^ and about 5 acres of 
mangold-iourzel and swedes to draw off for the beasts. Yellow 
tankard turnips are drilled between the rows of beans and peas. 

6 . Wheats where turnips are eaten off soon enough, otherwise 
barley. 

The above six-course system may be almost described as a 
four-course rotation extended. Although the roots and seeds 
are diminished and pulse substituted, still the land only pro- 
duces white corn every other year, and as turnips are sown 
between the rows of beans and peas after the last horse-hoeing, 
which in favourable seasons produce a large amount of sheep 
feed, the system appears to be very profitable without being 
exhausting. The amount of sheep feed raised is considerable, 
and as the green crops as well as the roots are all fed off by cake- 
eating shee;p, high condition of the soil cannot fail fo be prefaced. 

Mr. Treadwell does not adopt steam cultivation, but he plougba 
all the land intended for roots very deeply, and frequently suIh 
soils it also. 

The mangold-wurzel appeared to be drilled rather close in the 
rows, 18 inches apart, on the flat^ but Mr. Treadwell always 
uses Gibbs’s Selected Golden Globe, which grows a very small 
top, and which he thinks admits of l^ing grown in closer drills 
than other varieties. The crop we saw was very perfect in plant, 
and in spite of the extreme drought of the season, looked healthy 
and vigorous. 

The crops of wheat, barley, and oats ; except a very few patches 
upon the thinnest soil, were remarkably clean, heavy, and good 5 
plenty of straw, and large, well-filled ears. 

The wheats usually grown are Red Browick and Rivett; 
none is sown till the beginning of November, when 2 bushels 
and 1 gallon per acre are drilled, and the quantity of seed is 
increased as the season advances to 2 bushels and 3 gallons. 

It is all hand-hoed twice in the spring, at a cost of 3s. 6 A per 
acre each time. It is cut with a fagging-hook, at an average 
cost of 11 s. 6 ii. to 12 s, per acre, which includes tying and shocking. 

Chevalier Barley is always grown, and 3 bushels of seed per 
acre, are sown as early in spring as the land will work well. 
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Gatth *- — dairy of 50 cows is generally kept. The milk is 
made into butter, which is sent to die Metropolitan Market. 

In summer the cows are kept on the pastures, in winter they 
are tied up in stalls and fed weU with roots, hay- and straw-chaff, 
and cake. 

Twenty calves are reared annually, and 12 heifers are annually 
added to the dairy. The draft cows axe fatted ofij as also are 
all steer-calves and heifers (not required for the dairy) at 3 years 
old. This gives an average stock of 110 cattle both in summer 
and winter. All the young stock are supplied with cake and 
chaff in the winter, as well as with roots. 

The cows are all shorthorns, of a very useful description, and 
appeared to be in excellent condition. 

The young, stock, according to their different ages, were grazing 
in the pasture fields^ and were in that healthy and satisfactory 
state in which young animals ought to be kept, that is, neither 
too lean nor too fat. 

Sock of 220 Oxford Down Ewes is kept, and 
generally produce about 270 lambs. 

A^ut 50 th^ves are put into die Sock every year, and 50 or 
€0 yearling'iams are sold amually iu themonth of August AU 
the draft ewes are fatted before they are sold, as are also all the 
hc^gets not kept as rams, or put into the flock. 

About SO sheep axe bought in the autumn in addition to 
fho^ bred, so that there is generally a winter stock, of nearly 
600 sheep. 

In summer, as well as in winter, all the green crops are 
hurdled No sheep run at large except on the pastures. In 
early spring the ewes and lambs take the rye, having mangolds 
thrown to them with chaff and cake. The lambs run. forward 
and take the fresh feed, and soon learn, to share the cake with 
their dams. 

Vetches succeed rye, which are hurdled and fed off in exactly 
the same way. As Mr, Tread welFs sheep arrangements are car- 
ried out in a very superior way, I thiuk I cannot do better than 
give a detailed description of it in his own words 
^ “ On the 1st of September, or a little earlier, according to 
circumstoces, I draft my ewes into small lots in different pas- 
tures,^ using about 5 rams ; of course the ewes are dmwn to suit 
the di^rent rams ^ about tbe middle of October the ewes are 
put all together again with two rams (probably different sbeep, to 
catch those that turn again), and brought on to the seeds, and 
to up any food we can spare on the arable land, such as 
mangold-tops, &c. Tbe rams are taken away in the middle 
d. November^ and the ewes drafted out- all over the pastuies, 
whe^ they m'e kcpit until wc can spare some turnips, or rye,;or 
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vetches, or seeds for them in the spring. The ewes, after 
lambing, get on the pastures about 1 J pint of oats each, and 
later on a few mangolds. When on the rye or vetches the lambs 
run forward and learn to eat a little cake and corn, the ewes getting 
1 lb. of cotton cake. The lambs are weaned soon after shear- 
day, about the middle of June, and are put on the pastures and 
seeds. The tup-lambs get J pint of com and cake, and some 
cabbage as soon as we can spare them any, until the rams are 
sold — ^the first Wednesday in August. The ewes, as soon as the 
lambs are weaned, have rather a hard time of it until September, 
they are run thick in a pasture, or they clean up seeds after the 
other sheep, or run anywhere where we can keep them cheapest 
The rams, as you are aware, during the summer, are kept on 
vetches, and have cabbages taken to them, always having a plen- 
tiful supply of water by them, and moveable shades to protect 
them from the sun, getting about a pint of split peas, and a 
little linseed and cotton cake/’ 

Seven breeding sows of the Berkshire sort are kept, and 
all ihe produce is fatted off at about ten score weight. The sows 
are remarkably good specimens of the Berkshire breed, and the 
feeding pigs combine great aptitude to fatten with sufficient size. 

Horses. — Mr* Treadwell keeps nine working horses, which 
are strong useful animals, but not^ specially deserving of notice. 
They are yoked at length, three in a ploughy^ for di^ 
jdoughmg, and they work abreast fsr li^bler opmdbm. el 
cullimtioxi. 

a in Mr. 

lann* A vesy smeSk of them are mown 

f0t hay^ and none are mown yearn in snceemim without an 

laiMynid manure^ at the rate of 

^ The fields are dividn^ jiate eonvenient enolosumsf and are 
nearly all mM, depastured almost entirely 

by dairy cattle and yodnganimals, they do not show any symptoms 
of deterioiation ; andalthough bidding animals must eventually, 
under, ordinary management, impoverish the pastures &ey graze 
upon, Mr. Treadweirs high farmmg and lib^l uise of linseed 
cake and com no doubt cmreet as much as possible a system of 
stock-farming, which, in too msmj instances,. has impoverished 
much of the grass4and in the kiu^om. 

Mr, Treadwell buys annually 600/, worth of linseed and 
cotton cake, 200/. worth of com, and besides this generally con- 
sumes beans and peas grown upon the farm to the value of 600/. 

Fences.— The fences axe, generally speaking, not good, and are 
evMeutiy sufferiiSg ftom many years’ neglect of former tenants. 
Zu mamy they am past repair, ar^ can only be improved by 
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grubbing up the old ones and planting new ones, where practi-*- 
cable, on a fresh site. A work of this sort can only be managed 
by the joint efforts of landlord and tenant, and in this case it is- 
very desirable that some equitable arrangement should be made 
for the improvement of the fences. 

Gmeral Remarks. — Mr. Tread well’s system, although differing 
very much in detail from that pursued at Ardley, nevertheless 
fulfils the same essential conditions of high farming; and it has 
produced at Upper Winchendon, in this trying season, magnificent 
crops of roots and corn, and has moreover maintained in the best 
possible condition a large herd of cattle and a large flock of 
sheep. 

The catch-crops, as they may be called, of vetches before roots, 
and of turnips with the beans and peas, tend extremely to pro- 
mote this great fertility. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the large amount of sheep-feed contained in a really good crop 
of vetches, and when these are all fed off by sheep eating cake, 
the amount of manure of the best description returned to the soil 
is veiy large indeed. The same remarks apply to the turnips 
after pulse, which are also all fed off by cake-eating sheep. 

The amount annually exMnded by Mr. Treadwell in cake and 
com, as has already been ^own, is very large ; and we tbus, in 
the second Prize Farm, obtain a further confirmation of the value 
of high stock-feeding, combined in this case, however, with a 
most excellent system of green cropping. I think that Mr. 
Treadwell’s system of management is highly instructive ; great 
ingenuity is exhibited in the adaptation of his root and green 
crops, and the whole concern is managed in a thoroughly 
systematic and business-like manner. 

It is right that I should notice the difficulty the Judges had in 
comparing two such very different farms as those to which the 
first and second prizes have been awarded. 

The first is a large poor light-land arable farm, and the second 
contains a large proportion of very useful pasture land. It is 
obvious, therefore, that different systems of farming should bo 
adopted upon lands so entirely opposite in character and quality. 
At Ardley, very inferior land has been made to produce remark- 
ably good crops, and we therefore think it deserving of the greatest 
credit ; but we nevertheless consider that Mr. Treadwell pursues 
a system well adapted for the land he occupies, and carries it out 
in the most effective manner. 

Thikd Peize Faem. 

, Mr. Craddock’s farm at Lyneham, Chipping-Norton, although^ 
not altogjB&er fulfilling the conditions necessaxy to entitle it to 
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the first or second prize, is nevertheless, in the opinion of the 
Judges, so meritorious in many respects, that they deemed it to 
he worthy of high commendation and of recommendation to the 
Royal Agricultural Society for a third prize of 25Z., to which 
request I am happy to say the Council has acceded. 

It consists of 50 d acres of land, 150 of which are pasture and 
353 arable. It is held on an annual tenancy under the Earl of 
Ducie, with an ordinary farm agreement. Mr. Craddock has 
occupied it some eleven or twelve years. At the time when he 
entered upon it a re-arrangement of the farms had just taken 
place at Lyneham, and two farms were then thrown into one, 
forming the one which he now occupies. The house and premises 
are situated in the village, and are built of stone and slate ; the 
latter are remarkably commodious, and provide ample accommo- 
dation for any amount of stock which can ever be kept upon the 
farm. There is also a fixed steam-engine, and some excellent 
machinery for cutting hay and straw, grinding cake, &c. These 
excellent farm buildings are by no means thrown away upon Mr. 
Craddock, for we have seldom seen upon any occupation so much 
order and neatness, and where the epithet of ** a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place,” could so rightly and properly 
be applied. 

The farm is bounded on the south-east by the high road from 
Barford,and is intersected almost in the middle by die road from 
Chipping-Norton to Shipton. The West Midland Railway runs 
along its western boundary, and at one point separates a large 
meadow from the rest of the farm. The surface-geology of the 
district is cornbrash and lias ; but the farm contains several 
varieties of soil. There is light and thin stonebrash, strong 
and poor clay loam, and about one-third perhaps of good mixed 
loam land.. 

Some of ihe grass land is also very inferior, but there are some 
useful pastures near the village and homestead. 

This variety of soil necessitates a mixed rotation of crops, which 
is effected in the following manner : — 

The thin poor stonebrash is farmed upon the four-course shift; 
the good mixed loam upon a five-course rotation, taking three-fifths 
of corn and pulse ; and the poor weak clay on a six-course shift, 
as follows : — 

1st Roots, all drawn oiOF. 

2nd. Wheat 

Srd. Beans. 

4tih. Barley and oats wilh seeds. 

5th. Seeds. 

6th. '‘Wheat 
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The roots are grown with half-inch bones and superphospihate^ 
and all the farmyard manure is, as a rule, put on the young 
seeds. 

Under ihe above system of cropping and manuring we found a 
remarlmbly clean farm and extremely good crops, even on the 
poorest land, with the exception of the roots, which this year 
have to some extent failed, and in other cases were so backward 
that it is doubtful whether they caU now make a crop. 

Great pains are taken on the poor pastures to emdicate, by 
constant spudding, the innumerable thistles which they produce, 
and on all the grass land there is a very neat system of manage- 
ment. 

A small dairy of 15 remarkably good shorthorns is kept, 
and the produce is all reared. The females go into the dairy, 
and the steers are fed off at 3-years old. Calves are also bought, 
reared, and 33iade off fat at S-years old. About 90 head of cattle, 
of aE ages, are wintered, and all have cake or com. 

Two htmdred Cotswold ewes are put to the ram, and they 
usually produce about 250 lambs. About 60 ewe hoggets are 
re^rv^ to renew the flock, and the remainder, together with the 
diraft ewes, are all made fat during the winter on turnips, ^ith 
corn or cake, and are generally shorn and sent to market early 
in the spring. 

Mr. Craddock does not keep many pigs, and has only three 
breeding sows, whose produce is all fatted off. 

The districts through which the Judges travelled and the 
generality of the farms which they inspected have not given 
them a very favourable impression of the cart-horses of the neigh- 
bourhood. They are generally undersized, ill-bred, and slow 
animals — ^badly groom^, and badly fed. The natural conse- 
quence is, that in too many instances three horses are put to do 
the work of two^ This, however, is by no means the case at 
Lyneham, for 1 have seldom seen a better lot of horses, many 
of them being of considerable value, and all in the best possible 
condition. The admirable cultivation of the farm is a sufiicient 

S oof that the horses are kept for work and not for show ; and 
r. Craddock’s example with respect to the management of 
horses, as in many other reiroects, might be followed with ad- 
vantage by many formers in Oxfordshire. 

Altogether Mr. Craddock’s farm exhibits several points of 
management which are full of instruction, notably, a sensible 
adaptation of different systems of cropping to each variety of soil; 
the growth of clean and good crops under such system of manage- 
ment; and the attention paid to his pasture land, which, whether 
good or bad, has had labour employed upon it, and has been 
improved. 
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Moreover, good axumals of every kind, and good ones only, are 
seen upon the farm — the cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs, being 
all of a thriving and paying description. 

The order, neatness, and careful management which strike 
one at every tarn are in pleasing contrast to the slovenly state of 
things which too often prevails on many farms. 


COMMENOEB PaEMS. 

The farms of Messrs. Nathaniel and Zachariadi Stilgoe, at 
Adderbury, near Banbury, and of Mr. Denchfield, at Easington, 
close to Banbury, deserve notice in this report. 

As will be seen from reference to the map, these farms are on 
the lias formation, and the soil of which they are composed may 
be described as light, mixed, and strong red loam. Such soil is 
naturally extremely fertile, but, from some cause or other, not 
producing this year such heavy crops, both of com, grass, and 
roots, as the quality of the soil might lead one to expect. 

Afr. DencJi^elcCs Farm . — This farm, as before mentioned, is 
clofe to the thriving little town of Banbury. It possesses the best 
and deepest soil, and contains 252 acres, 168 of which are arable 
and the rest pasture. It is farmed on a Siix*-course rotation, in the 
following order:— 

1st Roots. " - 

.2nd. Barky with seeds. * 

3rd. Seeds. 

4th, Wheat 
B&mk 

' Wheat mr haarley^ 

Farmyard manure is appKfed for roots and beans. • Fine c^ops 
of w^heat, bajcky, ajad beans are growing this year; but the xobts 
are l^ckward and are not 'thriving, and do not promise a good 
crop. The cultivation is superior, and there is an air of neafcimss 
and good management everywhere visible. 

The pastures are on lighter soil than the arable land, and are 
much burnt up by the dry weather. They were stocked with 
some nice young shorthorns, and with the ewes and lambs. 
The former had not grass enough, and would have done better 
with an allowance of linseed cake, for which they would un- 
doubtedly pay well. 

; There are 140 Cotswold ewes on this farm, wMdhi breed about 
160 lambs. These are all fattened and sold otf, and 150 are 
bought in addition to those bred; about’ 40 head of cattle and 
300 sheep are thus annually sold from the farm. 

I have not hesi^ted te notice Mr. Denchfieid's weak points^ 
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but bis heavy crops of corn and extremely clean cultivation are 
deserving of the highest praise. 

Mr. N. Stilgoes Farm. — Mr. Nathaniel Stilgoe’s Farm is 
situated at Adderbury, and contains 507 acres, of which 271 are 
arable, and 236 pasture. The soil of the former is a good mixed 
Ted loam, and the latter chiefly strong clay on the slopes, with 
deep alluvial soil in the meadows, which form the northern 
boundary of the farm. 

It is fanned on a six-course rotation as under : — 

1st. Roots. 

2ad. Barley and oats. 

3rd. Seeds. 

4th. Wheat. 

5th. Beans. 

6th. Barley. 

Four acres of mangold wurzel are sown on 27 inch ridges, 
about the middle of April, and have 12 loads of farmyard 
manure, and 3 cwt, of superphosphate of lime per acre ; 40 syjres 
of swedes and turnips are drilled on the flat, 21 inches apart ; 
the swedes are manured with 10 loads of farmyard manure, and 
8 cwt. of superphosphate of lime ; and the turnips with 5 cwt. of 
superphosphate alone. The sowing of swedes is commenced in the 
middle of May, and the turnips in the middle of June. These 
are all horse-hoed as often as necessary ; and hoed, picked, and 
finished for about 7$. per acre. The mangolds are talcen up and 
stored in the usual way ; half the swedes are taken off for cattle, 
and the remainder fed on the land by sheep eating cake. 

Barley is sown after swedes and turnips, but wheat sometimes 
succeeds the mangold wurzel. Chevalier barley only is grown, 
and the heavy seeding of Si bushels per acre is sown. The first 
sowing takes place very early, viz.: in the second week in 
February, and all the turnip land is sown in succession as soon 
as it is ready. The barley is cut by a reaper, is left on the 
sWath and is carried loose. 

Seeds are sown in the barley with a hand seedbarrow in the 
usual manner, at the rate of 12 lbs, of mixed seed per acre. 
Part of the seeds are mown and part grazed with sheep. No 
manure of any sort is applied, and wheat is sown upon them 
rather late in the autumn. 

Wheat follows seeds ; the land is ploughed in October, and 
pressed with a Cambridge roll. Sowing commences about the 
last week in October, three bushels of seed are drilled per acre. 
ButrelPs red, and certain white varieties are the kinds most 
usually sown. 

In early spring the wheat is all hand-hoed, and later on 
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tliistles and weeds are carefully taken out. The wheat is cut by 
scythe, and is tied and shocked by the day, and the. whole cost of 
wheat and barley harvest ranges from 12s, to 14s. per acre. 

Beans follow wheat, farmyard dung being applied on the 
wheat stubblesw Both spring and winter beans are grown,, and 
Tape or white turnips are generally sown between the rows, when 
-the hoeing is finished. In favourable seasons a great deal of 
.sheep feed is produced iu this way. 

Barley or oats are sown after beans without any manure* 

* A dairy of 40 shorthorn cows is kept, and the produce is made 
into butter. There are now also on the farm 10 in-calf heifers to 
calve about Michaelxnas, 10 two-year old heifers, 12 yearlings, 
10 calves, and 10 feeding cows, making a total of 92 head of 
cattle, which is the, usual summer and winter stock. These are 
summered on the pastures, and in winter have roots, hay, and 
chaff, and a small allowance of linseed cake. 

Two hundred Oxford Down ewes are kept ; they generally 
produce about 250 lambs; about 70 theaves are put into the 
dock every year, and the remainder are all made cS fat at twelve 
months. 

Six breeding spwsare kept, and all the produce fedi oS* on milk 
and flour. 

Ten horses and two colts are worked, two. are sold every year, 
and two foals are bought^ The pastures, am useful daky lanw^ , 
but with the es^ception p| the. law meed<^ws. fir^ cJassu, 
They have rather an impayera^d. js^d rt US if the 

large ,he?d cjf dairy ,the jcmg the flock of 

a»d. were gradual^ impoyerid^ing theeau I think 

wid soon find iS -noc^ssaxy tn dfor He system of 
^.ajgecti and he! m m eiflier by using a 
larger quantity of artificial foqd for Jto Stock, or by resartjng fo 
bone manure ngon thn grass , 

The arable feudJs extiemejy well cultivated, and the ^ho]^ of 
Mr* Stilgoe’s ipming operations are carried on in a. most, metho- 
dical and business-hke manner, but he has somewhi^ lost sight, 
of the fact that pastures pay as well as? ox even better 
ploughed land for high farming* 

Mr* Zadmriak Mr. Zechariah St%Gie*s. farm 

is also situated at Adderbury, neswi Bappry, The. soil may be 
descrited as a kind light red loam generally m a rubfoty 

stone subsoil, free working, and easy to jfarm ; in shdr^ an excellent 
and barley soil The extent is d4Q acre^ of which 126 
ars leaving 215 acres of arabK 

Its m ^rmed mm a six-ceurse rotation, as follows 
Isji^ j 2nd . Barley ^ Srd. Seeds ; ^h. 5ih. 

Beans or oat^^ ^ 
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The mangolds and a part of the swedes receive 12 loads of 
farmyard dung and 3 cwt. of superphosphate. The remainder 
of the swedes and the white turnips are grown with 5 cwt of 
superphosphate alone. The mangolds are grown on 27 inch 
ridges ; the swedes and turnips on the fiiat^ from 18 to 22 inches* 
aLpart, according to circumstances. 

Half the swedes are drawn off for consumption by cattle in 
the yards, and the remainder are fed on the land by daeep eating 
com and cake. . . 

Barley is sown very early^ commencing, when the ^ason 
admits, early in February, The land is ploughed once, and 
then scarified, bushds of Chevalier seed being sown. It is. 
mown by a reaper, and tied and shocked for the convenience of 
harvesting. In favourable seasons good crops are produced of 
the best malting quality. 

, Seeds succe^ barlfey, and are sown by a handbarrow in the 
usual way 5 about 12 lbs. of mixed heavy seed and a little 
Italian tyeg^s aare generally sown. 

Wheat follows ihe seeds ; no manure is applied in the autumn,, 
sowing d<^ not commence imtil the last week in October, 
when 8 bushels per acre of Bnrreirs red and some whit^ varieties 
are drilled on a stale furrow. It is the opinion at Adderbury 
that wheat is subject to blight and mildew if sown earlier } but 
it is probable that little more than half the seed sown a month 
earlier would produce a better crop, and be less subject to disease.. 
No top-dressings are applied in the spring. 

Beans follow wheat, farmyard dung being applied on the 
wheat stubble. Winter beans are generally sown, but they are a 
failure this season here, as in many other places ; rape or turnips 
are sown between the rows of beans, and in most seasons produce 
an excellent crop of sheep feed. 

Barley or oats follow the beans and complete the course. 

The cultivation is of a very superior character ; the greatest 
cleanliness prevails, and nothing could look better than did the 
generality of Mr. Stilgoe’s cro[>s in the month of May, In July, 
however, the drought had told severely, and we were certainly 
disappointed not to find heavier crops of com. 

About SO Hereford or shorthorn oxen are grazed on the 
pastures in summer, about 20 more are bought in the autumn, 
and the 70 are all fattened in the stalls and yards during the 
winter. 

A flock of two hundred very good Oxford Downs is kept j 
the produce generally being about 250 lambs. 70 she hoggs are 
annually put into the flock ; and all the rest, including-^ the draft 
ewes, are made off fat in the spring of the year, and in addition. 
150 hoggs are bought and fattened during the winter. 
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Four breeding sows are kept, and all the pigs are fattened on 
the produce of the farm. 

Eight working horses are kept ; they are worked generally in 
pairs, are stabled during winter, and kept in the yards on green 
food during the summer. They are never turned out into the 
pastures at any season of the year. 

A small proportion only of the 125 acres of pasture land is 
mown, and never two years in succession without having dieep 
fold^ on it, eating cake or com. Until weaning-time the ewes 
and lambs are always in hurdles, the lambs running forward and 
eating a moderate quantity of cake. In this dry season both 
cattle and sheep had cake-troughs in almost every field, and 
although rather short of grass were doing well. 

The fences are remarkably good, and are carefully and well 
managed. There is not a gap to be seen, and scarcely a weed 
on the banks ; there is as little waste ground as possible, and in 
the arable fields the* com grows quite close to the fence. 

There is very much to admire in the system of farming pursued 
at Adderbury. The cultivation is very superior, the crops are 
clean, the pastures and fences well managed, and the stock 
good, and carefully attended to. There is not, however, the 
same bulk of corn, or the same promise for roots, as we have 
described on the two Prize Farms, although the district 
sidered one of the most fertile in the county. 

Mr. Xatham^s Farm. — On Mr. Latham’s farm at Little Wit- 
tenham, the summer management of ^ep. 4? sp^ially worthy 
of notice, and I propose therefore to giye a sWt description of 
this farm., ’ . , , . . 

It contains 500 acres, of which 140 ate pasture and 360 arable 
land. The geological formations upon which it rests are valley 
gravels and gault, ^d the .soil may be described as a strong clay 
loam on a dry subsoil, mixed loam or gravel, and a rather stf^g 
loam on a rubbly stone subsoil. The system of farming is there- 
fore varied, in accordance with, the nature pf the soil* The 
object most kept in view, and most cleverly and snccsessfully 
carried, out, is the production of as large an amount pf sheep feed 
as possible, and the consequent keeping of a large number of 
sheep upon the farm. Trifolium and rj^rass,, rye, and winter 
vetches are sown immediately after harvest upon afl fhe stubbles, 
and these are carefully hurdled off in early spring, and serve as 
summer.food for the ewes and lambs, the lambs always running 
forward and eating com and cake. Hape is sown between the> 
rows of winter beans, and makes excellent sheep food after the 
vetches, the last of which were being fed ofiF. when we visited 
the farm about . the middle of July. Mr. Latham keeps a flock 
of 400 Oxford Down ewes, which generally produce about 450 

V 2 
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lambs ; about half of these are sold as fat lambs to the London 
market before the middle of May, the remainder are kept to renew 
the flock, or to be sold as breeding ewes. The Judges were much 
45 truck, on their last visit, with a remarkably good lot of ewe lambs 
which were feeding on vetches, in which there were a small 
.‘Sprinklii]^ of winter beans. Finer lambs could not be seen, and 
they were eating only a small quantity of malt-dmt in addition 
to their green food.! A large number of lambs bought m 
• addition to those bred, and &e immmer sheep sto^ of the 
frequently numbers 800. 

Mangolds and swedes had been sown: as far as the sheep had 
fed off the green orops^ butt tO\a eertdm extent th« roots are a 
failure this season. 

Mr. LatbiM> keeper axid iaMem a gxeats quantity of Berkshire 
pigs, iTbey oCmeaeeelltot bot% and are a substitute to some 
' fo« sMiidn^ of manure. 

Mr. Lathasn^ &r3as^ hasi some flne crops of wheat and beans 
rt»ota are indifferent, azid his straw is not made 
into imy geed ipaemsm for want of more cattle being kept m 

' f ‘ • ' ' ' ' ' ' - y 

CUpTAm. Basswood’s Fabm. 

A Report upon the Farm-prize competition in the Oxford 
district would not be complete without some notice of Captain 
Dashwood’s farms at Kirtlington. 

These are two farms which are held and worked together, and 
contain 1073 acres, of which 145 acres are meadow and pasture, 
leaving 927 acres of arable land. 

Kiiflingtoa is about 10 miles north of Oxford, situated on 
rather high and exposed: table-land. The soil is a thin loam of 
poor qrmlity, resting on the stone or com brash. 

There are two sets of buildings, one on each farm, rdost 
substantially built of stone and slate, containing ample bam and 
staWe accommodation, with bolh open and covered yards, 
and loose boxes for cattle, and, in short, everything which can be 
required in a modem homest^d. 

The course of cropping is a somewhat pecuKar one ; this year 
the following crops were growing on the farm 

588 acres White Corn : Wheat* ^rley* and Oats. 

73 „ Pulse, 

75 „ Seeds. 

. 147 „ Boots. 

■ , #4 acres'of Sainfoin. 
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Making nearly of white corn, ^ pulse and seeds, and roots, 
exclusive of the 44 acres of sainfoin. The roots this year 
consisted of — 

40 acres of Mangold-wurzel. 

70 „ Swedes. 

■20 „ Turnips, after vetches or seeds. 

17 „ Eape, ^fter ditto. 

147 

The land intended for roots is broken up as deeply as , possible 
by steam-cultivation or a four-horse plough. Mangolds are sown 
on the ridge 27 inches apart, about the middle of April,, and 
receive 12 or 14 loads of farmyard dung, 2J cwt. of best 
Peruvian guano, and two cwts. of superphosphate. 

Swedes are also sown on the ridges about the tenth of May, 
and are manured with farmyard dung, IJ cwt of guano, and 
2 cwt of superphosphate. The turnips after vetches are sown 
on the flat, and have about 4 cwt of superphosphate only. 

The mangolds are all carted oflF and stored in the usual way. ; 
one-third of the swedes are carted off, and the remainder fed on 
the ground, by sheep eating corn and cake. Wheat is generally 
grown after mangolds, and barley after swedes and tnmipsi. 
Barley and oats are also grown aftpr wheat sown as early as 
possible, 7 to 10 pecks of seed being,4rille4.8 tthe 

plants are ho^-hoed, and a ^p-^es6ing t^f 

applied in the j^pring*^ , \ <?' 

^ ,^eds , are . dolled itlie 

clover is generally sown, and but little or no ry^asss » 

^ T^e, .are no mmme of any 

Mali aj^iedjn nilrate 

of acKla in 

Takvera and ned, and a sn&sture af white 

wheats, are usnalty aow9af> Ptsem 4<to 8 peeks of seed are4tiUed 
10 inches wart esarly ia September; all the wheat is boese-r 
hoed, with Garrett’s ho^ early in spring; it is genemUy eut by 
the fagging-hook, at a cost of 10s. per acrew v ? 

No cattle are kept in the sumtner,^ bat good sb^rthom ste^s 
are bought in the autumn, and are made fat upon rootsfand cake 
in the foldyards and boxes. , . - , 

A flock of 500 Oxford Bown ewes isjkep^^ widGli feseed on an 
average about 25 lambs to the score ewes# .Alf .iihe produce. are 
kept highly and made fat, and sold at 12 old ; the 

drSrft ewes are, also f 11 fattened off. 

About 100 pigs are kept. They are called the Oxfordshiise 
breed, and are a coarse sort with a good deal of , flesh These 
OiTe fed very n^nch. on roots, supplemented by ,mea]^ brd: no 
cooking, mixing. f: 
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There are 27 cart horses, a large and good sort; they at^ 
always worked abreast, and are fed on crushed com and chaff, 
and no long hay. In summer they have green food in the 
yards* 

The fences at Kirtlington are good, and on the whole well 
managed. Many of the old fences have been taken down, and 
those which remain divide the farms into large enclosures. ^ 

The labourers are well cared for at Kirtlington, living in new 
and excellent cottages, which are placed in different situations 
on the farm. Captain Dashwood is very particular as to the 
management of the men, and his intelligent bailiff, Mr. Hibgin, 
takes great care that there is little or no working in gangs, and 
indeed two men rarely work together. There is a great deal of 
piece-work, and each man takes his own part, which is all 
measured up and paid for separately. In hoeing turnips, and 
other work of the soi% the advantage of this plan is obvious. If 
men work in gangs the good labourer has no inducement to 
perform his work well, as he is mixed up with the careless 
man and the sloven. No beer is ever given, even in harvest- 
time ; but every thing is paid for in money. When Captain 
Dashwood first commenced this system it was much disliked, 
but now that the men are used to it they prefer having more 
money to take home to their wives and families. 

The foregoing description of the course of cropping adopted 
at Klirtlington shows a very different system of farming from that 
OTrsued on the two Prize Farms, and I trust that Captain 
Dashwood will pardon me for making a comparison which 
may be instructive. 

At Ash Grove and at Upper Winchendon one-half only of the 
arable land is annually under white grain crops. The manure 
is all applied under ground, and much reliance is placed upon 
the fertilizing power of cake- and com-eating sheep; but at 
Kirtlington four-sixths of the arable land is given up to cereal 
crops, nitrate of soda being the great stimulant employed to 
force these extra crops from a somewhat exhausted soil. In 
very favourable seasons the system is said to answer, but fids 
year it is certainly a failure. When we made our first inspec- 
tion in May, we were much struck wifli the general appearance 
of the farm, its large square fields, its clean cultivation, its 
straight drilling, and the business-like system, of management 
which pervaded the whole concern. The young crops then 
looked green and flourishing, and we were not prepared to see so 
many acres of very light and inferior com in the month of July. 
The whole blame is laid upon the season, but we think that 
v^ant of condition is the real reason why light land at Kirtlington 
has sufiered so much more by drought than similar light land 
at Ardley. The fact is that the system of growing corn by 
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sneans of stimulating manure has been pushed too far, and the 
^eleuientsof fertility have not been restored to the soil in the same 
ratio as they have been abstracted. A trying season has come, 
-and the crops have failed. 

I know that Mr, Lawes contends that com may be grown 
jrear after year by the use of artificial manures, I doubt, 
liowever, whether upon light thin soils the alternation of green 
sand white crops can profitably be departed from. The inspec- 
tion of the 21 competing farms has impressed me strongly with 
the opinion that it cannot. For not at Kirtlington alone, but on 
several other occupations where the history of light and infe- 
rior corn-crops could be traced, it was invariably found that an 
exhausting system had previously been pursued. On more than 
one farm which we examined, deep and excellent steam-cultiva- 
tion had been relied upon to grow repeated crops without 
manure, and, although on strong good soils this may answer for 
a time, I believe that in the long run the true system is to 
endeavour to keep as much stock as possible, and not to grow 
corn upon too many acres. Stock must and will pay in this 
meat-consuming country, and the more stock a farmer keeps, the 
more he will have of that fertilising matter wherewith to produce 
his cereal crops in the greatest perfection. 

Having now descfribed the prize and commended farms, it 
may be well briefly to notice generally the farming of the district 
through which the Judges travelled during their survey. 

: , Mr, Ilead, in his report upon the farming of Oxfordshire, 
published in 1.8&4, writes as f^laws * 

** The improvements stiE required are both numerous and im- 
portant The prinbipal are of such magnitude that they can wly 
be originated by the lamdlords. . Throughout the county th^ is 
41 great need of better, situated, more extensive, and more conve- 
nient farm buildings ; also the formation of good farm roads, the 
extension of an improved system of drainage, the.speedy adoption 
of some effectual means of obviating summer inundation, and 
giving the occupier of land increased security, of tenure. 

** The tenantry should continue to give increased attention to 
the growth of green and root crops, and, when necessary, apply 
liberal doses of artificial manure. They should keep a heavier 
45tock of cattle, and devote more care to the formation and preser- 
vation of farmyard-manure. They should also dispense with all 
superfluous horse-labour, use better implements, and more ma- 
chinery, and cultivate most of the soils more d^ply. The pas- 
ture-land ought to receive more generous treatment, and the 
ditches and .wat^rcourseis should receive constant attention. Maisy 
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of tliese improvements are already carried out on some good farms, 
and most of the suggestions apply with especial force to the corn- 
land of the country.” 

The above remarks were written sixteen years ago, let us now 
inquire what has been done in the interval. On many large 
estates the farm buildings have been much improved, but in none 
to the same extent as in that of Mr. Langstone (now Earl Ducie), 
where the most substantial and excellent farmhouses and buildings 
have been erected on almost every part of the property. In many 
instances on this estate, also, excellent fixed steam-engines and 
barn machinery have been put up under the able superintendence 
of Mr. Savidge, the late manager of all Mr. Langstone^s farming 
operations. Much, however, remains to be done upon some es- 
tates in the way of improvement to farm buildings. In too many 
cases there is a great want of cattle-accommodation, and the con- 
sequentce is &at elraw is, as a rule, not made into good manure. 
The straw stacks are too frequently left standing about the 
fiirm and when brought home die straw is thrown into open 
yards and rotted by rain, instead of being trodden into real good 
manure by cake-eating animals. The defect in the horses, noticed 
by Mr. Read, still exists to a great extent throughout the prise- 
farm district. With a few exceptions, a really good yard of 
horses was not to be seen, and in too many instances the horses, 
may be described as being very inferior, undersized, and weak 
animals, badly fed and badly managed. Three horses are gene- 
rally employed where two would suffice, and the system is there- 
fore in the end really an expensive one. 

I turn with pleasure to a more agreeable topic, the improve- 
ment in the growth of green and root crops, and in the manage- 
ment of sheep. In no part of England have greater improve- 
ments been made in these respects than in Oxfordshire and the 
adjoining counties. 

The Oxfordshire Downs are rapidly growing ittto importance 
as one of our national breeds. They have been well desclribed 
as rent-paying sbeep. I believe them to be so, and ihut their 
general management is probably in many wespects superior to 
what it is in other districts of the kingdom. 

The labour question in Oxfordshire and In other counties is 
now obtaining more attention than heretofore. Better cottages 
have been erected, and in many respects the condition of the 
agricultural labourer has been much improved during the last 
twenty years. Some further improvement, however, might be 
made in Ihe system of employment. As a rule, there is not 
much piecework in Oxfordshire; the labourers are too often 
Working together by the day in large parties at low mohey- 
wag^^ a cfertain quantity of beer being given almost all the year 
round. I believe this to be a bad and also an expensive system. 
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Money payment, piecework, and the allotment, as much as pos- 
sible, of work to each man, is the true secret of getting work well 
and cheaply done, and of producing a thrifty and contented set 
of labourers. 

In conclusion, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, I must 
express our sense of the great kindness and hospitality which we 
experienced on both occasions of our visits of inspection, and 
I shall long remember the pleasant days we spent, and some 
of the instructive lessons which I learnt, in the Oxford Prize? 
Farm district in the year 1870. 

H. W. Keaby. 

Bridgnorth^ August Isi., 1870. 

We subscribe to the foregoing descriptions of competing farms. 

• T. Gibbons. 


XIV. — 17ie Farming of Morm&atkshire* By W. BbaJEEEaiLL. 

Monmoothshibe, though now «n Englii^ comty, j^artakes so 
much of both England and Wales, tliurt h »iay jissdy be con- 
sidered iSke Ikik between them, as it their! 

inanneri^ %beir <^stoms. Even as ipgr town 

of Momrn^ is situate^ in pomty, 

houses and mm sdR ^ibdirs^liil'^ltic^ames ; 

and tW-traveMbr Will iiixd ma^ l^^ons ^Iho, although dwelling 
by tb^Mitful of ^the delight to converse 

in the^rxi^cular, whitifi ^i^conquerii^g English tongue has 
penetrilled, to Hke very heart of mouattdn region; and even 
on the Baiwas iM. tthe Bed wellty heists &'is nowdifficult ^ find 
one who can tothfully kty *f Dim Saesonc^ Englii^-^when 
addressed by an Englislunan. r , 

Physical Pbatoees. 

The county is about 28 miles at its greatest length, which is 
from the Black Mountains on the north-to ihe river Rhynmi^tm 
the south ; and its greatest breadth^^from the Rhymney Iron Works 
on the west to Hadnock Wood oH l9ia east, is about 3i milesl 
The circumference may be taken at 130 miles, containing an area 
of about 496 e^iure miles, or someth^ more than 317;^4i^Mres, 
divided into parishes. 

With the exception of about 70,000 ^cres on the coast line, 20 
miles in leng^it 'ficom the Wye to the l^ymney, and in the valleys 
of the rivers, the county is generally hilly and rugged"; indeed, 
a full fourth -of its o 3 {tent may be taken ^ monnlnin, with an 
elevation of nearly 2000 feet above the level of the sea ; and this 
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portion, spoken of in ancient writings as the “ Wilds of Mon- 
mouthshire,” may be truly described as all hill and dale, well 
watered and wooded, and comparatively productive. 

A long chain of hills from Bedwellty Mountains runs in an 
almost unbroken line to the Curtain Mountain of Machen. On the 
east of this we have the Mynyddysllwyn Mountain, and a second 
and third range of hills, 1815 feet high, running east and west of 
the river Ebb w ; whilst Twynflfynmonmaison, on the west of Blaen- 
avon, rises to the height of 1980 feet above the level of the sea. 

At Abergavenny are the Blorenge, the Skirrid, and the Sugar 
Loaf Mountains, 1954 feet high. A portion of the Black Moun- 
tain range, and the exceedingly wild bold ridges of the elevations 
of Aberystwith and Llanbilleth, are to the north and west of Ponty- 
pool. The Graig forms the principal height of Skenfrith on the 
north ; and Machen, Tynbarllwyn, and the far-famed Wyndcliffe, 
are the principal eminences in the south. 

In contrast to these elevations — the principal of which only are 
named — are the narrow valleys running between the higher ranges 
of mountains, and the large broad tracts of the Wentlloog and 
Caldicot levels, lying even below the flood-level of the sea, and 
protected from its encroachments by walls and embankments of 
many miles in extent, which will be more particularly described 
herieafter. 

The total acreage of the county, being 317,440 acres, may be 
divided geologically as follows \ 




Upper Silurian ^ , 

Lmlow rocks .. v. .. X2,p00 

Shales and sandstone,’^) ' bqoa 
^les pr^^^ailmg : .4 


(h) Wenlock limestone .. ,, 

<p) Uevctdiai Conglomerate and .. 
Sandstone .. .. .. 


8,^00 

128,000 


(/) Mountam-limestone 

(e) Millstone-grit, Sandstone, ) 

Shale, f 

(d) Coal measures .. .. .. .• C7,840 

(c) New Red Sandstone ; alternate] 

beds of stone, marl, and| .8,840 
limestone .. .. 

(5) Lias clay, clayey loam, and 
limestone 


5,120 

3,200 


Boulders, pebbles, gravel 

(a) AUuvium., .. 55,040 

The Boulders and Allurium (a), are 




Centre of the county*. 

Usk* Monkswood, 
Olytha* 

'Central, Northern, , 
being two-fifths of 
the county. 

i Chepstow, Magor, bor- 
dering Ctoal-measures. 
I Bordering Coal-mea- 
\ sures- 

' We^t sideof county- 

{ iPortskewit, Chepr 
’ stow, and Tintern* 

Liswerry, Maesglass. 

f Tredegar Park, and 
vicinity., 

Wentlloog and Cal- 
dicot levels and ^ 
valleys. 

probaWy under the 



actual acreag^e, as the deposits of the valleys in all the disfeticts 
are not known and noted. 

(gr) JDeooman Soih . — ^The rocks, when fragmentary, as on the 
escarpments of the hills, and when not denuded to a very great 
extent, crumble down to a deep rich loam, which is generally 
fertile and favourable to the growth of trees, especially the oak 
and the appla 

The siliceous gravel, where it abounds, gives the soil a friabie 
character, well suited for roots and barley ; whilst on the clay 
a strong wheat-soil is formed, and is found to foe especially pro- 
ductive where a porous and rubbly soil accompanies it. 

In the neighbourhood of Chepstow and round the boundaries 
of the Coal-basin, lime is found in considerable quantities, and 
great advemtages are reaped from its liberal application to the 
land upon the sandstone soils. When, however, the character of 
the soil becomes slaty or shaly, as in the neighbourhood of Went- 
wood and other phices in the vicinity, it appears to be best 
adapted for woodland or depasturing. Here indeed we see, as 
in so many districts of England, that the application of clays and 
maxis, when eadUy la?amferable, produces remarkable and bene-^ 
ficial stesaks. 

The red lands m the valley^ especially son^h-east of 
Wentwood and New Church, protected as they are by the hills 
and woods, are generally of a highly ferroginous warm character, 
of superior fertility, excellent in mineral character, and for the 
most part of good texture. 

(f) Mountain-limestone , — This formation, when occurring at 
high elevations, is admirably adapted (producing as it does sweet 
and good pasture) for carrying the native sheep and cattle. In 
lower localities it is favourable for roots and barley. Its escarp- 
ments, ravines, and ridges, are well adapted for the growth of 
woods,. whilst the easily made lime from the upper beds aifords^a 
cheap and excellent manure. 

(e) Millstone-ffrit , — This formation appears adapted for she^p-^ 
walks only. 

(d) Coal-measures , — The various seams of coal and iron in 
Monmouthshire crop out along the northern boundary of the 
county, turning round by Pontypool, Risca, Caerphilly, Llan- 
trissant, and on towards S>yansea. They repose upon the lime- 
stone, under which is the red sandstone; the minerals on the 
northern part of the basin crop out at a less angle than they 
do on the south, hence the reason why Iron Works have been 
established .at the head of every valley running north, as the 
miuei;a!s are from this fact worked at a less cost than on the 
sohthem edge of the basin, where they crop out at a greater in- 
clii^tien. 
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At or near Blaokwood the lowei^ seam of coal woald probably 
be found at the depth from the surface^ as the upper seam, 

which is known as the Mynyddysiwyn seam^ and which has fre- 
quently been worked hy levels from the mountain sides, is here 
worked by means of a deep pit, having been displaced or thrown 
do.^ hy a fault 

On this formation, which extends over such a large portion of 
the county, the sandstones and dark-coloured clays are in an un- 
improved state most un&vourable for agriculture. Indeed, it has 
been stated that the worst land in England lies upcm title Coal- 
measures; and certainly at its best it is but hungry soil. How^ 
ever, by draining and liming, it can be rendered in a measure, 
productive, except in the most elevated parts, where shales and 
sandstones occur at the outcrop. In some parts of the district 
the elements of a good soil are present, and frequently each may 
be greatly improved by an admisturc of the- other. 

(c) JVew Red Sandstone. — Thm formation is of marked fertility, 
producing in rich abundance every kind oj crop, and, where lime 
is at hand, great bene&ts result from its application. The neigh- 
bourhood of Crick, Portskewit, Magor, Chepstow, and Skenfiith, 
illustrate this. 

(J) Lias . — ^This is a cold wet tenacious clay, or a clayey loam 
on the limestone. When porous it h found to be adapted fer ^ 

tivation, and grows good wheat and tares. At Idiswent and 
glaes, quarries have been opened, producing hydraulic 
yielding;t.frpm easily work^ 

we Ime a veiy ipreat varied of soil, jbr 
Wl as in mbskg' partly (mm 

deficient drainage, partly fimnt tiba eksysaotor of tito subsc^^ mi 

The wa^dma on tke altewaw are and seme el 

of considerable es^tent, The principal ones are Caldiee^ Greesir 
moor, Devandon^ and Gbepstow. 

The alluvium of the valleys of the Devonian area is wonderfoily 
rich, and cheaply cultivated. Along ; the baafca ef i3ie XJsk its is 
of a faint red colour, and is as fertile asra The alluvium 

of the hills, on the other hand^ i$^ of a thka peaty mifnare, with a 
sandy loam and clay, becoming marshy im tl^ eompaxatiivdiy low 
grounds in tibfi neighbourhoed. 

JPMtrihdion of Rodks md fibi&.--Thai of mmmnihf* 

sHre/which lies east, of a line drawn firoto Ahci^vwsy to iNew* 
port, 0d, prolong^ thence to the Chann^, it Devaniim (ff 
on the Table of Acreage) Conglcnneratos, San^«n^.aad Math, 
except from Qbiepstow and Magor, where there is m oblosg^ 
tracts paraHieL to ,^e Severn^ of Carhoniferooa^ (f% 
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partially overlain by a strip of New Red Sandstone (c), which, 
borders it on the south and forms the shore of the Channel. 
Near Lliswen are found patches of Lower Lias (S), and the 
Alluvium of the Caldicot Level (u). Near Usk this formation has 
been denuded, so that the underlying Caradoc Sandstone, Wen- 
lock Limestone, and Ludlow Rocks come to the surface and 
form an oblong district of about <8200 acres. Of the line described, 
67,840 acres consist of Coal-measures, skirted by a narrow band 
of about &600 acres of Carboniferous Limestone, and 5400 acres 
of Millstone-grit, being the eastern end of the great coahfield 
of South Wales. On the south of this is the remainder of the 
Devonian formation, making its quantity of 128,000 acres {g\ and 
the Alluvium of the WentUoog Levels (a). 

Generally, therefore, the features of such a geological map as 
is here given may be taken for the mountains and uplands ; but 
the 67,200 acres of low and highly valuable land require, and 
would amply repay, careful surveys of the subsoil, and proper 
^ans of the farms. The labour of such an undertaking is, how- 
ever, beyond the time or means of any private individual, or the 
scope of this paper. 

JSlev€Uion* — ^The general elevation of the Devonian formation 
may be taken at about 300 feet above the sea. The xdedn level 
of the valleysand the Coal Basin maybe taken at about 500'foet, 
and the cultivated slopes of the vales at an average of 
700 feet. * ' 

Temperature , — ^The mean temperature of the lower portions of 
the Devonian formation is 56°, and that of the valleys of the Usk 
and Wye would reach 60°. In the more elevated portions of the 
county it is considerably lower, whilst in the cultivated portions 
of the coal-fields it is even as low as 45°, 

Climate. — ^Monmouthshire, being the westernmost county' of 
England north of the Bristol Channel, has, from its vicinity to 
that channel, the elevation of its hills, and its general uneven 
character, a very large rainfall and a moderately saline atmo- 
sphere* 

In the more mountainous portions of the county this is found 
to be the one great obstacle to any improvement of the native 
breeds of sheep ; for when the short-woolled sheep of the district 
are crossed, the lengthened fleece retains so much moisture that 
the animsj suffers considerably from the cold, and from the heavy- 
load which it vainly endeavours to shake off. In the vales,, 
where the nature of the subsoil is good, as in the largest portionsf 
of its area, the climate is very favourable to agriculture, 
especially in the valley of the Usk and the uplands bordering on 
the Channel. , ' 

A writer on the present state of the county says : The climate 
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is considered salubrious in most parts. In the valleys a great 
portion of the soil is on a gravelly subsoil, and therefore free 
from the exhalations arising from a retentive and ill-drained 
swamp ; and though the air is keen and piercing on the mountain- 
ridges, it tends to brace and strengthen the animal system, and 
difluses its salutary influence orer die level districts.” 

Woods . — ^The eastern part of the county, even now well tim- 
bered, was in former days celebrated for the extent of its forests. 
Wentwood still remains, but it is now shorn of the glories it 
possessed when, as Wentwood Chase (the demesnes and peculiar 
possession of the several successive kings and princes of Gwent), 
it was guarded from trespass or invasion, not only by the vigilant 
keeper ” of the day, but by strong forts and fortresses, which even 
now in their ruin encircle it. Then “ all creatures called ‘ Feria 
Natural as all kinds of deer and four-footed beasts, and birds 
and eagles, hawks and their airy swans, the heron and other wild 
fowl, bred therein.” In later years “ Cliarta Forresta ” was made 
for the preservation of these ; and did likewise ordain Swain- 
moth Courts to be kept thrice in the year, and that gwent-takers, 
foresters, and verderers, shall there appear to do their services ; 
and that every forty days within the year our foresters and ver- 
derers shall meet to see the attachments of the forest, as well as 
for greenhew as for the hunting of our deer,” &c. But ** the old 
order changeth, giving place to new;” and Wentwood Chase^ 
which, when Henry Earl of Worcester hunted the wild deer 
was 7000 acres in area, is now an excellent fox-cpvef of a very 
much more limited extent I>oobtless the time ii^ not fasr distant 
when this ancimt chase, once such a noble and spacious nursery 
for timber, will entirely disappear; and the wheat-plant will 
cover those undulating acres of day, where the Oak-tree still 
grows so well# 

There are extensive woods and plantatibns on the estates of His 
Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Tredegar, the Herberts of 
Llanarth, and others, all of which are managed with great care 
and skill 

On the steep declivities of the mountain sides, larch has, since 
the days of Bishop Watson, been planted with considerable 
success ; and thus land, which in its natural state will scarcely 
support a goat, is brought to supply the extensive coal^istricts 
of the neighbourhood with excellent pit-wood. 

On all the principal estates, wo<^s, or coppices as they are 
term^, are held by the landlord axhongst the farms let fb the 
tenantry ; and consequently, independenfiy of the profit arising 
from this source, many loCaliti^ which would otherwise be bare 
and leafless as a desert, are, to the gratification of the inhabitants, 
clothed with forest-trees. 



Tlw Levds^—K HgUy important part of this county lies in 
the southern district, namely, the Caldicot and Wentlloog Levels, 
which, many centuries ago, were reclaimed from the sea, it is 
supposed hy the Dutch. Whenever this wort was carried out, it 
must have beaa a stupendous undertaking, it being exposed in its 
entire length to the most violent action, of the sea. The defences 
and works to maintain the land against the incursions of the sea 
are exceedingly costly and onerous, and are maintained under the 
direction of Commissioners appointed by thp Crown and the 
Duchy of Lancaster* This commission is renewed every ten 
years. 

-These levels of Wentlloog and Caldicot extend from the river 
Wye, which bounds the county of Monmouth on the east, to the 
river Rhymney, which divides it from Glamorganshire on the 
west The river Usk separates these lowlands into two distinct 
districts t the one on the eastern side is called the CaldicOt Level, 
and contains 15^682 acres of excellent land, and that on the 
western ride m known as the WentUopg Level, extendSug over 
8728 acres,. ^ 

The whole of this tract of land ia an alluvial dpposit|j,and,; 
properly and judiciously drained^ becomea rich and highly :pir«N 
ductive* Its protection, however, from, , the> ^ the sea , 

requires most vigilant and careftd attention, and fm this purpose 
there are two surveyors engaged by the Commissiouera ta wa»tch 
and carry out the necessary works for its protection aa well as^fer 
its drainage. 

The sea-walls and banks, erected as defences against the rush 
of the tide, are about 42 miles in length, and are chiefly main-, 
tained and kept in repair by the owners of certain lands to which 
the liability is attached. Other portions, however, are maintained 
by the Commissioners out of a general rate made upon the level* 
The drainage is at present carried out by means of sewers or large 
drains, by which the water is conveyed to the outfalls; and these 
works are in part public and part private. The public Reens, 
as the open drains are locally called, within the Caldicot Level, 
are 113 miles in length, and those within the Wentlloog Iievel 
are 46 miles, making in the whole no less than , 159 miles. These 
in their entire length are kept in repair and cleansed by the 
owners of certain lands, which are subject to these charges by 
and under the direction of the Commissioners. 

Throughout the district, of course, the fertility and productive- 
ness of the soil is very greatly influenced by the way in which 
these oneraus duties are carried out. Notwithstanding the ex- 
teprive* drainage here spoken of, the requirements of the district 
ar^ .tffrily very shm:t of that which it supplies* The land 
on thri^ ^account varies considerably in its quality, and the, crops 



are correspondingly various in their bulk as well as in their 
feeding properties. 

The farming is chiefly confined to grazing and the growth 
of hajj for which there is a constant demand in the manufacturing 
districts of the hills. 

The drainage at present consists simply of large open cuts or 
channels, through which the water that falls upon the land, as well 
as that which flows down from the hills above, is conveyed by a 
natural descent to the sea ; and these channels are also the only 
divisions or fences between the enclosures. The main drains, or 
“ reens,’^ may be called arteries, as they not only carry the surplus 
water out to the sea, but also convey the supply of fresh water 
required Ibr the use of the inhabitants and for the general purposes 
of the district. The lands are not let out in large holdings, but in 
small farms varying from 200 down to 20 acres. A large portion, 
happily, is also let to farmers who live far out of the district, by 
whom the lands are much sought after, as a change for their 
young stock from their sterile mountain pastures, and to finish off 
such of their cows as they may turn out of their dairy for feeding. 
The best land in point of quality lies within the parishes of 
Nash, Goldclift, and Redwick. Here, in many allotments in 
these parishes, bullocks may be fed on grass alone to great per- 
fection : tbe quantity usually assigned as necessary for the feeding 
of each bullock is from an acre to an a-cre and a quarter. The 
letting value varies from 80s., to 60s. per acre^ and some choice 
pieces cain be let at 70s. to 80s. per acre. Bat very small 
portions are cultivated — hone, indeco^ except for the growth of 
coni for tte farmer’s own use^ and lor the sake of straw as litter. 
In M instance is any regular course of husbandry adopted on 
these arables. 

From a return made to Parliament in the year 1866, it appears 
that the total acreage in Monmouthshire under all kinds of cro^, 
bare fallow, and grass— 


Acres. 

At that date was hut .. .. 208,276 

Under com crops' : .. 41,469 

Under green crops .. .. .. .. < .. 15,666 

Under clover and artificial grass .. .. .. 16,652, 

Under permanent pasture, meadow or grass (not broken up 
in rotation), exclusive of hill pasture .. .. .. 127,071' 

Percentage of crops ; total acreage under $dl kinds of crops^ 
bare fallow, and grass .. .. - 10*9 


OaiOe. 

OaetlsL 

Totalnumber of estimated ordinary stock of cattle .» .. 36,765 

Proportionate number to every one hundred acres, under 
crops, bare fallow, and grass .. .. .. ... 17*6 

TOL, VI*— S. 6.. 


X 



Total number as returned upon 5th March, 1866 .. .. 131, iSS 

Proportionate number to every one hundred acres of crops, 
baim and ^ass .. .. m .. .. •• 631> 


Acited^e mA&r emh dmcu^ion of Om 


AcceSw 


Wheat 19,796f 

Barley .* i. .i. .. 12,iSC> ' 

• Oats .. 7,904r 

Bye «« f ^ •'* M ■*'«* *• <m *#.*#'>«■• - 

Beans .. ,• #• . 408 , 

Peas .. .. .. .. .. *. l,l4J^ 

. Total under com crop *41,48S 

Afsrmg^ mier Gfsm (kcp. 

Acres; 

.. ^ .. 2,443r 


Potatoes- - - - - 

^Purnlps and awedea - A' . 

M l a uffiAd »» »• ‘ ** * •<> V ^■•1' p* 'A'' '*877 * 

'Oarzots - ^ 

. Cabbage, hdhl-raha, -and rape 

Tetobes,' lucerne, and any^ jsb^ ■' 


Total 


13,658; 


Acreage under hare fallow, or uncropped arable land .. , 7,626i ^ 

Clover and artidcial grasses, and other under rotation .. 10,652; 

Permanent meadows, pasture, or grass (not broken np in 

rotation), exclusive of bill pasture 127,071 

Total of acreage under all kinds of crops, hare fallow and 
grass - .* «. - - - - - - .. - 208,276 


Meadows. 

It is observable tbrougbout the whole of South Wales that 
nearly all soils return to their natural state of grass with sur- 
prising rapidity; and this also occurs in a very remarkable 
degree in the neighbouring county of Monmouth. 

Numerous instances may be given of land, even upon the 
mountain sides, which had been apparently exhausted by the 
repeated growth of oats, until it refused to double the seed, but 
which, when left fallow, recovered naturally the green appear- 
ance of the surrounding country. It is not couch &at covers it, 
but a small fine grass indigenous to the locality. Some grass- 
fields, if folded very heavily with sheep, will produce white or 
Dutch clover in great abundance. 

What Mr. Hassell says in his report on Pembrokeshire may he 
truly quoted of Monmouthshire. “ The mildness of the climate, 
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and the perpetual regetatiou that is going on, even in the winter 
months, seem in so peculiar a manner favourable to grass that 
we cannot but lament to see so much under plough. There 
do^ not, however, appear to be very great attention paid to the 
management of grass lands generally through the county \ and 
irrigation, which has produced such astonishing results when it 
has been adopted on a small scale, does not meet with the atteux 
tion which it most certainly merits.” Many a rivulet in this land 
of streams , might be brought by judicious and inexpensive 
application to do its part in clothing with a permanent verdure 
places quite inaccessible to tbe plough, and at least doubling the 
crop of hay in the vale. The levels of Caldicot and Wentlloog 
in rainy season” produce an abundance of grass of good 
quality, but they are susceptible of very great improvement. In 
fte neighbourhood of Abergavenny, near Monmouth (where the 
wet lands contiguous to the Trothy are being effectually drained 
under the direction of Mr. A. O. Wyatt, agent to His Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort), and at Usk, very great care is taken of 
the lands intended for hay, and good average crops are produced; 
but these are favoured localities. 

To prove that the county in its least fertile parts is admirably 
adapted to the growth of grass, it is only necessary to visit the 
Rhymney or the Tredegar valley, where inffnite pains are taken 
with the land, under the energetic and spirited management of 
the iron-masters. Larger crops are pn^ced 
upon the coal-measnre% than almost in any part toi tte 

fields are ^vexy jeisscm cas^% weeded and cleared, and 
imsfaiadAce of stable loaanure and ashes is applied in the autumn 
er eai%repmg. The wh^ of the mrop ^ cut with mowing 
machines, and the greatest care is paid to the makii^ ” of it. 
It is invariably put up into heaps overnight, and opened out 
when the dew is in the early morning; consequently, even if 
some rain falls, the "starch” is not all washed out of it, which 
would certainly be the case if it were left abroad ; au4 it retains 
the smell of gc^ well-made hay, even when cut out of the stack 
for consumption. 

It is very observable that even if no rain fells, hay ma^ie in 
this way alone retains its peculiar aroma. 

EiXib 

, Some sixty years ago, befom ihe establishment of the ir<m- 
works above allude^ to, in mountainous portions of Mon- 
mouthshire^ hording ^ South Wale% tbe whole farming 
^ " X 2 



df the disferiet vefy proj^eriy be described under the one 

word pastoral,* The n^hole country was pretty well divided into 
sihell ferxila ranging from 50 to 150 acres each, and the inba^ 
bi^it^’n'careful and thrifty race, possessed one common sysieti^ 
(if Systeni it may be called) of managing the land. 

' 5lmy generally reserved a small croft, or portion of land near 
the dwelling, for the milch cows,, and ploughed a few acres ‘of 
flie best upland for oats. This was a successional crop, without 
dissolution of continuity, With an occasional plant of potatoes by 
way Of variety, till the piece, having become thoroughly exhausted, 
Was left for Dame Nature to carry on the seeding and laying 
down. In the course of a few years the land would again becol^ 
green ; for, as observed above, in consequence of die ' 

the atmosphere, it is wonderful how. quickly the 
will again become clothed with verdure, even upon the slopes* 
the highest mountains. Then, after a natural sward was formed, 
the previous course of husbandry again followed. 

The oats, ground down generally into a very fine meal, were 
converted into a thin kind of cake, which, under the name of 
‘‘ Bara Ceirch,*’ or oatmeal-bread, formed with bacon the prin- 
cipal food of the farmer, who looked ever to his flocks and herds 
as his mainstay, and who, like the Indian of the far west, 
appeared to consider the tillage of the soil as something quite 
beneath his notice. The mountains in those days, before they 
were broken up by the excavations and underground workings 
of the miners, and injured by the sulphurous smoke arising 
from innumerable blast and coke-furnaces, provided a remunera- 
tive walk for the native breeds of sheep, cattle, and ponies. 
These mountain flocks appear, from the records of the past, to 
have enjoyed about as much management as the land they 
wandered over. 

The mountains of Monmouthshire are, as it is genemJIV 
supposed,^ “commons without stint,” the meaning of which^ is 
simply this ; that any occupier of land may pat any amoutit of 
stock upon the mountain at any time, and no man may say 
him nay. This being the case, it is not at all sutprising that we 
hear the golden maxim of former days was, “never kill a ewe;” 
breed and breed till your stock becomes so numerous that you 
can overrun your neighbour ; but this rule, however glittering to 
tile ambitious man, had anything but golden results for the poorer 
class of farmers. They found that unscrupulous men fairly 
drove them off the mountain altogether; indeed instances are 
given of those who boasted of having sheep all the way from the 
^tB)fecon Beacons to Tredegar Park- In fact, so far as the pa$- 
of the common was concerned, Rob Roy’s rule, “ let him 
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take who has the power, and let him keep who can,” appears to 
have been the only rule of life. Mountain-sheep in those days 
were never known to see a turnip, indeed it was religiously 
believed that they would not eat one if they saw it Never, 
except in violent and prolonged snow-storms, was any hay doled 
out to the starving flock. Consequently, many became so poor 
and weak during the winter months that they dropped off by 
scores on tasting the fresh green grass of spring. The lambing 
season commenced generally in March, and in good seasons a 
considerable number were reared. They were allowed to follow 
the ewes till late on in October, and then for the most part were 
removed into the vales of Glamorganshire or Monmouthshire, 
where they were pastured on the rough lands for the six 
months of winter. On being brought home in April they were 
taken right out to the mountain at once, where they were 
expected to gain their own livelihood ; the ewes, with the excejp- 
tion of a run on the land during winter, for the term of their 
natural lives, and the wethers till they had attained the mature 
age of five or six years. At great gatherings, such as for sheep- 
washing, or shearing, the custom invariably was for the whole 
neighbourhood to turn out together for the purpose of collecting 
the sheep. The task of gathering the mountains was no slight 
one ; and there are men now living who can recollect seeing 
the natives dressed in running costume for the task, and it is 
asserted there were some so fleet oi foot that they could, in fair 
running, outstrip a four-year-^old mountain wether, gNow, how- 
ever, the Highlafnd sheep-dog, introducdd from Westmoreland 
years ago, has made the task of gathering the xnountain- 
a comparatively, easy In fact, since the period 

s^ded. to, there has> been, considerable change in the main 
Biem, customs, and general farming of the mountaineer ; thoti^h 
there is yet, it must /be confessed, considerable room for im- 
provement I 

Hardly one mountain-farmer in Monmouthshire ever dreamy 
of giving his ewes, or indeed any of his sheep, hay or roots in 
the winter, except in a prolonged snow-storm, yet the shep- 
herds of Scotland many years ago recognized the necessity of 
making substantial provision for their mountain-flocks in winter. 
^ Let one instance (says Mr. Stephens in his ^mirable work, 
the Book of the Farm *) out of many suffice to show the com- 
parative immunity from loss in, providing food and shelter for 
sheep in winter* 

In. the wet and cold winters of 1816 and 1818, the more 
than usual loss of sheep and Iambs on the farm of Crosscleach, 
Selkirkshire, was as follows — 
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Fartninff cf Momtouffl^re, 

In 1816. 


200 lamls at 8i. eadi £80 

40 old aheep, 20s. eadi 40 

£120 

£*181& 

' 200 lambs at 8s. eaoli .» ». .. £80 

30 old sbeep, 20s. each .. •. .. 30 

£110 

Value of total extra loss .. <. .. £230 


“ Whereas on tie farm of Boweriope, belonging to tie same 
farmer, and on wiici one-third more sheep are kept, the eu:ira 
loss in those years was as follows : — 

In 1816. 


70 lambs at 8s. each £28 

10 old sheep, 20s. each 10 



In 1818. 

50 lambs at 8su each .. .. £20 

8 old sheep, 20s. each 8 

— £28 

. Value of total extra loss .. .. .. £66 


Deduct from loss <»t Orosscleach .. 230 

* Value saved in farm of Bowerhope .. £164 

Few farmers in the neighbourhood of the hills carry out a 
proper rotation of crops, or indeed attempt to grow swedes, 
although the district is favourable to the growth of them, 
provided they are sown sufficiently early. The old system of 
breast-ploughing a piece of rough land, burning the ash upon it^ 
and then growing cereals ad is now about played 

as it is found to impoverish the soil beyond all redemption. 
There is now a feeling, rapidly gaining ground in the locality, 
that the land, poor as it decidedly is, can be brought by good 
husbandry to produce more ; and the increased demand for every 
land of produce, in consequence of the large population brought 
into the country by the extensive iron and coal works, excites 
the farmer to make an effort to supply it. There can be no 
possible doubt that if the lands still farmed as open commons 
wei;e all enclosed, and the right belonging to each farm walled 
oB for the exclusive use of the farmer, a very great and wonder- 
ful change in - the agriculture of this part of Monmouthshire 
would at once become apparent. 
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Now men’s energies are expended in stni^les for a right of 
mountain walk^ for which indeed they are charged in valuation 
of rent by the landlords, and which consequently they do not 
wish to relinquish without an effort; but in too many cases it 
is, after all, hardly worth the fighting for. 

As every man, according to the custom of the country, has a 
right to turn stock upon the mountain “without stint,” it is 
obvious that the over-stocking following upon such an absurd 
rale as this utterly precludes the idea of keeping permanently 
improved breeds of cattle, ponies, or sheep. 

The most hardy class of sheep from North Wales are pur* 
ohased for the express purpose of “ keeping the walk.” Homed 
wethers from Cardiganshire are best adapted for this work. 
When once settled upon a spot they will keep it as their base of 
operations, and then fight their way till, like the far^amed Lcmks 
of Cumberland, they get the best grass in the parish, even if it 
grows in the churchyard. These sheep ate bought at Brecon as 
yearlings, generally at prices varying from ten to eighteen shil- 
lings each. They are placed upon the mountain, and carefully 
kept to one spot by a shepherd, who is a being just as unlike 
one of the shepherds of classic story, who played his lute and was 
innocent, as it is possible to conceive. Early and late — ^late and 
oarly — ^he is there walking and watching, and woe be toany maii 
or dog who disturbs him with his charge The 
•dwellers in the vale know little of desjierate stri^gJbs Wiied 

on, every spring or summer4lm#, .bk#em nt^^ 

mm- th^^' wpd ^ght m 

it'to fh^ th^ are who havw &toiigh the 
^ “settling '"the 'yeariis^”''as^it is called, ant' 
of sh^p't^poid'a "McM^uthshixe walk, and who. 
with 

cmMnoid thaf It UohlNI he au incalculable benefit 
•country, and 'id' the tewing population of the irhn^wc^. If 
every single ante of eommon and open mountain in the 
were enclosed at once by Act Of Parliament £t k, as a Scotch- 
man reiUarfced but the <^her day, “a Varra great pity d4ese 
lands lie waste, whilst so many of our young men are k4nderii% 
Ja'wa to foreign parts, seeking wilds to recMm.’^ Ttesd imids are 
•capable of sustaining the vdiy best cla$a "df 'Chevitd shdep ; 
Indeed, the climate and the grass kiit firem admirably. T%e 
?€3!iaviot, however, being a fine heavy ahdeir, iaid of a bold: wiM 
diapof^ion, is injured to a great extent by th& fiogging 
quW; tiO 4^ present system* Should the in<miitains evdr bO 
•encleaed a Regular course of Imsbandty would speedily fer 
it is ottly nedes^iy to have seen the piece of swed^ avemging 
twenty tons p^ acre, grown by the Tredegar Iron Cdmptoj^s 



l)axlifFlast year, up at the highest point of enclosed ground, to 
see what can be produced in the district. 

^ Aeable Lakd. 

In the neighbourhood to which the recent Temarks immediately 
apply, tillage, as may be supposed, is of little consideration. The 
c(»rn grown on the small farms is sown broadcast, threshed with 
a flail, and winnowed for the most part, with the exceedingly 
simple and primitive appliance of a sieve, a sheets and a through- 
draft through two open ham-doors. 

Roots are seldom grown, but when they are, there certainly is 
observable a very great improvement of late years in their culti- 
vation. Formerly, common turnips were sown broadcast in a 
miserably tilled field, and were harrowed when about six inches 
high, which was thought to be, at least, a much more expeditious 
;!vay of ^ing over them than with the hoe. Rye is seldom grown 
Ikare, neither is the French furze, which, for store stock, is found 
to a valuable crop, on land of a similar quality in South 
Wales. 

On the larger farms a regular course is generally adopted :r—* 
(1.) Oats. (2.) Swedes, with farmyard manure, and superphos- 
phate or turnip-manure/^ (3.) Barley or Oats, wi^ Seeds 
for three years^ lay. 

The cereals have, for the most, part, some artificial manure as 
a top-dressing, and the seeds, mown the first year, are afterwards 
grazed. A great number of steers are reared in the locality and 
sold at two or three years old to go into the Midland counties. 
Butter of good quality, and somewhat inferior cheese, are made 
at most farm-houses. They meet with a very ready sale in the 
neighbourhood. In some cases the whole of, the milk is retailed, 
especially in the mining districts, and Durham cows have been 
introduced to create a supply ; but they have to fight a hard battle 
with Nature on such high ground, and do not succeed well tiU 
they become thoroughly acclimatized. 

In the lower parts of Monmouthshire the agriculture is ,of a 
totally different order; and very observable, indeed, is the improve- 
ment made year by year in the general management of land, and 
in the different breeds of all kinds of stock. The farms in this 
neighbourhood are frequently of from 300 to 400 acres in extent, 
and the course adopted in an instance where the land is three- 
fifths^ arable and the remainder meadow is as follows : — (1.) 
Roots. (2.) Barley or Wheat, with Clover, pastured with sheep 
gsi^rally in the high ground, but mown on the level. The land 
|a,*3p some places heavy,, but for the most part light, and, lying 
does , upon the. limestone, is consequently thin. The cattte 
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ajre all fed tinder cover in stalls^ generally on roots and meal, with 
meadow hay and straw. Sheep are fed on roots and corn. The 
roots are invariably cut for feeding sheep, but not for stores. 
The average return per acre for com in the neighbourhood of 
Usk is — wheat about 25 bushels ; barley very much the same ; 
oats 30 to 35 ; beans 30. It may be interesting to mention here 
that 77 years ago an Agricultural Society was formed at Usk, 
which appears, in its day, to have given a great impetus to farming. 
On Thursday, the 12th September, 1793, premiums were adjudg^ 
by the Monmouthshire Agricultural Society at Usk, viz,, for la- 
bourers hoeing turnips, three different prizes ; for long service in 
husbandry, six prizes. Since that date it is evident that agri- 
culture has made, and is still making, astonishing progress in 
the lower parts of Monmouthshire ; and any one passing through 
the neighbourhood of Abergavenny, Monmouth, Usk, Newport, 
and Chepstow, would be struck with the energetic way in which 
improvements of all kinds, in a more or less degree, are being 
carried out. 

The rotation of crops does not appear to vary much in these 
different localities. Barley follows swedes; then clover; and 
wheat, for the most part, and in some cases winter oats, have 
been successively grown. Although it is contended that on stiff- 
clay soils the succeeding crop repays for the loss of the 
fallow, it is not unusual in this county to avoid it by ploughing 
up immediately after harvest sowing vetches and 
off with sheep in the springs ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ ' 

There is a very great cha%e appatmt on tho ioSr ^fdrm% of late 
yeaxa,:in;&e br^ of sheep, consequent upon the improved systeih 
agriculture adopted, Cotswoldsare now pretty well established, 
to the eaclusion of the^moUntaineheep, or even a cross froitt 
them-^tho larger, sheep behdg^found so much more profita^e in 
every way upon tm^mplabd. In some places a quick shallow 
soil is met with, and here peas, drilled in rows from 12 to 14 
inches apart, are found lo do well They are, however, fre- 
quently attacked. Just as they commence dowering, by m insect 
known as the green fly, when, if the sparrows do not come to the 
rescue, the crop is lost Beans, t<k>, and mangolds are increasing 
crops throughout the whole district 

The breadth of potatoes planted recently is veiy much less 
than it was, some years ago^ in con^qu^ce of the disea^. The 
«mly instances in which the potato-disease has not made its 
jappeaiianfce are those in which the plant has been an early one. 

Succemful experiment has been made of setting a rood of 
giPonnd mith’ potatoes . in November* The ground was well 
full spade-depth all over ; whole potatoes 
were then difebfaa^u a ywd apart eveiy way. They were never 
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moulded” or ‘‘euTtined up” at all, but flat^boed by a boy, and. 
the result in quantity aiul in quality was most satisfactory. 

By kindness of Mr. B. Stratton, I am enabled to give the 
£^}owin^ account of his farm<operations carried on at the Duffryn, 
neaa Nerrpdrt My occupation^” he says, consists of 800 
acres,, half grass, half, arable, all the property of Lord Tredegar. 
The arable portimi of the Home farm is a light loamy soil, upon 
gravel, very suitable fear roots and clover, but requiring to be done 
well to grow good crops of corn. The New Park farm is a 
sandy stillow soil on the limestone, and very hilly: it grows 
turnips fairly,, but has not sufiSfcient staple to grow heavy crops 
of com. I adopt the four-field system, with modifications, and 
use a large <|uaiitity of artificial manure, corn, and cake. From 300 
to 400 breeding ewes are generally kept ; some of the earliest lambs 
are sdd fat inr April, May, and June — ^the remainder are stored 
dtroiigh the aummer, and &ttened on roots in the winter. The 
ewes are all sold lat every year, and a fresh lot bought in. Dorsets, 
0owns, or Radnors are kept, and all crossed with the Gotswold. 
No roots are hauled off — all are consumed with sheep on the 
land. All tibe seeds are mown. Of the grass-land, dil is summer*^ 
grazed^ with the exception of from 40 to 8& acres mown. Bighl^ 
cows are milked, and Ched^^ cheese is made with the surplus- 
milk which is not required for Newport The ordinary Durham 
cow is kept, pure-br^^ short-horn balls are used, and 20 of the 
best heifer-calves are reared, being brought into the dairy at two 
years and six months old. The principal proportion of the cows 
calve in March and are milked till December, when they are 
dried off and kept on straw, oats, barley, beans or peas, and grains, 
with 4 lbs. of linseed-cake or 5 lbs. cotton, till they calve, when 
they have hay till grass-time. If the hay is inferior, a little cake 
or grains is given with it. The milkiog-cows for Newport have 
bay, grains, and cake all the winter. No roots are used with the 
horned stock, as grains, cake, &c., are considered cheaper, and 
are required to keep the land in condition to grow fair crops. All 
the cows are tied during winter. Chaffing is n<)t caiopted, or rather, 
it has been discarded. As the cattle must have some bedding, 
I prefer to let them eat the best of the straw, and bed them with 
the refuse. I have less casualties, and find the cattle do better 
on the uncut food. The calves are kept in during the first sum- 
mer; they have milk for the first two months, then cake; and 
green food or hay till they are twelve months’ old. Barren cows 
are gej^rally fattened in winter. Many of the sheep are kept on 
the grass-land in summer, the ewes generally being fattened on 
Ipsaes. Thirteen farm-horses are kept; they lie out in the 
during eight months of the year; Owing to the pecu- 
BaWvsiw^ of fields^ steam*cultivatlcm is of no advantage 
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here. Fowler*® neinr ploughs are used, and are very highly ap- 
proved of.” 

It will readily be allowed tibat the vast improvement apparent 
of late years in the farming of Monmouthshire may be attributed 
to the very great stimulus and encouragement given to all rural 
affairs by file Tredegar Agricultural Show. The Tredegar family, 
the originators of this exhibition of live and dead stock, have for 
a great number of years directed their generous and powerful 
inSuence to its support, and have succeeded in raising it to its 
present position. The show was formerly held at Bellevtue, a 
farm-house in the close vicinity of Tredegar Park ; but it was 
soon found necessary to remove it to more spacious and commo- 
dious buildings at Newport Year by year it has gradually and 
steadily risen in importance, until at length it stands almost 
without a rival as the best local show in England. Last year, 
although an additional wing had been erected for the accommo- 
dation of animals, the premises were crowded in every part by 
stock of a very superior description* Prizes are given by the 
Tredegar family, the town and corporation of Newport, the mem- 
bers of the Tredegar Agricultural Society, and by all the leading 
families in the county. There is also an annually increasing 
attraction in the Poultry Show, to which pens from the most 
distant counties of England and Wales are forwarded. 

Abergavenny also has its Agricultural Show^' 
the year 1854, at which ovar one hundred 
it may be regretted that at tlibse 
as they are in the immediate 
prices are i]ffered fer p^irely 

butbn an eneouragement would bo given m Of 

the pmseht ch^enerate race of sheeps and pehiee^^ wbKbg 
in all prbbabfllty tite Weal Htghhihd S^ the ^€%!iiHM 
(the best of all hill shei^) would be mpr^teoted at iiiml 
gathering at Newport and Abergammy. " - — 

; FABM-LABOUB:BBe/ ^ ' 

In consequence of the es^bliabmei^ of exctoisive ircm and 
coal works in this county, farm-labourers are generally in the 
receipt of higher wages than men of the same class in the purely 
agricultural districts of England. In some instances the men 
are boarded in the {arm-bousea; this however, is 

rapidly falling into disuse, and would in no case^be adopfled bnl 
for tlm want of proper cotla^eaecommods^km upon farm* 
Some elites am well piwided for in this respect, others am not; 
and here^ the ewfladnts^ are loud ai^ deep, ** What we want,” is 
tibe rei^k m, hmid ia those localities, “ is a really good 
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set of cottages for our workmen. If we had them, the' men 
would invariably live under their own roofs, and this would 
be far more pleasant and satisfactory to both parties,” On an 
average through the county, a farm-labourer receives from 13s. 
to 14s, per week, with cottage and garden, (where these are avail- 
able) rent free. In some districts, the money, paid is, perhaps, 
lower ; but the allowance of cider, and other perquisites, bring 
it up to about the same amount as that paid by farmers who have 
no other arrangement with the men than that of a strictly cash 
payment, 

Hokses. 

It would be a boon to this county if, like Cambridgeshire and 
many neighbourhoods in England, each district was travelled in 
the season by well-bred, powerful, entire cart-horses. At present 
this certainly is a desideratum. Few farmers rear more than 
are necessary to replenish their teams, although the demand 
for^ clean -legged, active, powerful horses at the ironworks is 
constant, and sometimes extraordinary. Throughout the county 
generally, the custom is to chaff nearly all. the provender during 
me winter months, and to turn the team out. to grass in die 
summer time. At one large farm, steamed potatoes with chaffed 
food was given to the horses throughout the whole winter, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory than their appearance in the 
spring 5 in this instance no com was given them. The horses at 
the iron works — where there are hundreds employed — ^are fed 
entirely on steamed food, with the addition of a liberal supply 
of oats, beans, and sometimes maize, ' The system of picketing 
horses to tares in the summer, which is so general in Glou- 
cestershire, is followed in some places in this county. The race- 
horse “ Ely ” was bred in Monmouthshire, and others of the same 
blood ; but, as a rule, there are not many thoroughbred horses, 
or, indeed, many nags, bred here. 

By the kindness of Colonel Morgan, of Ruperra Castle, the 
mountain-pony mares on one of Lord Tredegar’s estates have been 
crossed with an Arab, and the stock is very promising. As may 
be supposed, however, they are not quite so hardy as the native 
breeds. 


, , Cattle. 

Take the whole county, and Herefords are in the majority ; 
although on many farms there are, besides Devons, very excel- 
lent herds of shorthorns. At the Raglan Castle Farm there is a 
herd of 60 Ayrshire milch cows ; and Mr. McMasters, the owner 
of them, states that he can keep three of them where he could 
maintain but two of the other breeds. The custom of permitting 
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the cattle to tread the land and stand shivering under the hedges 
in winter time is rapidly on the wane, and all the principal herds 
are confined to the homestead from November till May. Steamed 
chaffed food for cattle has, on more than one farm, been aban- 
doned, under the impression that it produced hoven. 

In some instances, the Herefordshire system of rearing calves 
abroad is adopted, but the more general plan is to bring them 
up at the pail. The dairy-women in the mountainous regions 
have an invincible belief in hay-tea as a substitute for milk when 
calves are three weeks or a month old. 

The average supply of cattle at the Abergavenny and Newport 
weekly market is good. At the last-mentioned place a number 
of Irish beasts are very frequently met with ; they are brought 
direct from Cork to Newport, and thence find their way 
through the county. The heifers, although called Irish, are in 
great proportion pure English shorthorns ; for Irishmen come 
over into Wiltshire and other parts of England, buy up the calves 
when very young at the larger dairies, rear them at home, and 
then re-ship them for our ports. 

Sheep. 

As before stated, the heavier sheep are rapidly supplanting 
the mountain, or even half-breeds, upon the better farms; and , 
on some occupations (as the last exhibition at Newport testified) 
flocks of pure Cbtswolds and ^ic^ters are reared with the 
greatest care. The Shro|^hire Down is a fovourite sheep in 
sKHne^ localities^ whilst the Down ar^ holds its own 

m ibtherSK Folding upon roots, with com and cake-^iOcluding 
4m whole System which it invalve5---is becoming universal m 
the low eowtiyi .The blacMaoed Highland sheep hav'e been 
tried upon the monntaiiss, but they suffer considerably 
prolonged rains of wint^. It is very remarkable that the coarse 
wool of the Highland sheep becomes comparatively fine after two 
years' sojourn in Monmouthshire. 

The native hill-sheep are well adapted to the v^ changeable 
climate they have to endure ; and, doubtless, by a judicious 
selection and breeding in the direct line, a valuable breed might 
be established. The ewes will rear their lambs almost in any 
place and under any circumstances ; but, as a class, these sheep 
are miserably small, and they clip but about 2 Ibs. of wool each. 
The Cheviots stand the hill well, summer and winter; they come 
to maturity early, and were it not’ for the perpetual dogging 
going on upon the common without stint,*’ they would in- 
evitably supplant the smaller breeds. 
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Pigs, 

The Berkshire is now almost universally the established breed 
of the county. 

iHPXEMENTe. 

The double-farrow plough is coming into general use, and, 
being considered the invention of the day, is apparently super- 
seding Howard’s two-horse plough, which has hitherto been 
universal. 

Coleman’s and Bentall’s scuflSers have deservedly taken the 
place of the old largei>sized ones ; in fact, the old heavy drag is 
nearly a thing of the past. 

On one farm, the Beverley Waggon Company’s two-horse 
self-delivery reaper has been used, since 1861, to great advan- 
tage. Wmi this machine and the same pair of horses S3 acres 
have been cut in three days. 

A double-drill horse-hoe, said to be a Scotch invention, has 
been introduced, and works well. Drills for corn are in very 
general use, and farmers are quite alive to the necessity of 6b- 
taihing the very latest improvements in agricultural machinery* 
On several farms steam-power is used for threshing, chaffing, 
grinding, and sowing. 

Implements of the highest class are annually exhibited at the 
local Agricultural Shows. 


CONCJLUSION. 

It is said, in Mr. Clark’s ‘ Sketches,’ that although after the 
Restoration, in the time of King Charles, agriculture and manu- 
factures progressed even to the marches of Wales, wheat at this 
period was only known as a luxury in Monmouthshire ; that in 
Queen Anne’s reign the cultivation of the soil in the county 
progressed but little; and that under the reign of George L the 
contests with some of the European Powers checked the pro- 
gress of industry, and land was allowed to fall out of cultivation. 
Doubtless, therefore, there were but slight improvements upon 
the old state of affairs till the commencement of the . present 
century. 

The Tredegar Agricultural Show was established in 1818, 
and must at the time have awakened considerable intexest among 
the agricultural classes. Certain it is, that all the observable 
permanent improvements in the management and cultivation of 
the land may be placed at a subsequent date to this. Of course, 
in makmg this, statement, with a view to the consideration of 
the agricultural improvements made, and still required, in the 
disteict^ the supposed reclamation of the levels, centuries ago, 
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by the Dutch must not be included. The presence of the Dutch 
rests upon supposition, and it appears uncertain whether this 
magnificent tract of land was not given to the country by the 
retrogression of the sea. Large sums, as may be seen above, 
have, in our own day, been expended in the management of 
the land ; but the great work now under the consideration of the 
Commissioners has yet to be accomplished. 

There is a now highly favoured district in Lincolnshire, of 
which an author of half a century ago could write, ** I have, 
times out of mind, seen cows loosed out of their hovels and 
swim across a river with nothing but their faces and horns above 
water, and then take footing at mid-rib deep or less, but not one 
spark of dry land, and then forage till weary, and return to their 
hovels in a like swimming position.” 

Without, therefore, being too sanguine, we may well prophesy 
that the time is not very far distant when by the aid pi steam, 
as in the Fen districts, the levels of Wentlloog and Caldicot will 
be most completely and effectually drained, and brought into the 
highest state of cultivation. 

The drainage already done throughout ihe county has been 
very considerable. By means of parallel drains, under the direc- 
tion of the late Mr. Andrew Buchan, a^wild district, near 
Rhymney Iron Works, was thoroughly about twenty- 

five years ago, and still remains in an excellent stal^ In ihia 
instance, the drains were filled entirely with The meiSnnt 

manager of the iron-works i% in re- 

a singularly wild by 

^ mean% at ^ ^ kealities coa- 

has been d«me by tl^ iM grants, 

1 ^ all plaoes the same w- 

mark is repeitledy syalem m his fiwm deas 

not suit ax^ it is dhSeult to find a district in Ei^knd 

where the rules laid, down % Mr. BaUock Webster ap|dy y^ith 
greater force than here : — 

“ 1, No general rule can be laid down. 

2. Any one system for all soils is an 

3., Depth and distance of drains mast dsfasd m the nature 
of the soil and subsoil. 

9. Grass-land can be over-dmined. 

10. The direction the drains should be laid must be governed 

by the strata to he cut through, the fall, and other local circum- 
stances; the rule of going the fall, is decidedly 

wrcmg. 

“ 11.* Th«re are instances (in the New Red Sandstone) where 
drains will, a<^ perfectly at 4u yards apart;, and there are strong 
clay subsoils that require drains every 6 or 8 yards. 
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15, On the strong clay subsoils (not surcharged with under- 
water) drains 80 to 36 inches deep, at moderate intervals, are 
much more effective than' deep drains at wide intervals ; and 
on these soils the clay should not be filled in over the tiles or 
pipes. 

** 17. It often happens that drains 4 ’'feet deep and 40 feet 
apart are placed over a field, when one drain, properly put in, 
would cure the whole.” 

There is a manifest improvement in the state of the home- 
steads generally within the last twenty years. In too. many in- 
stances, however, the buildings are insuflScient in every way ; 
and carts, waggons, and valuable implements are exposed to 
every ' weather for want of sheds. The large landed proprietors 
are, in every direction, improving the farm-houses, and meeting, 
as far as possible, the legitimate wishes of the tenantry. It is to 
be regretted that this example is not followed by all landlords ; 
for the tenant who is obliged, for want of gates, to fence up 
every field right round as he sows it, is not a person to be 
envied. 

The- roads are, for the most part, good, except in remote dis- 
tricts leading to places unreclaimed. Even here, however, this 
spirit of improvement is at work; for an estate of the Duke of 
Beaufort, which a few years ago was considered the best wood- 
cock ground in the county, now grows the best corn in the 
parish, and sportsmen have actually complained to the ag^nt 
that he has destroyed their cover for cocks. 

Without doubly therefore, progress is broadly stamped upon 
the agricultural future of Monmouthshire* Influenced, indeed, 
by that confidence which in all parte of this beautiM county 
^so happily exists between landlord and tenant, there is, in all 
human probability, a season of prosperity in store for those whose 
province it is to till her valleys, equal surely to anything that 
may be looked for by those who cultivate so highly and so well 
the richer soils of England. 

In closing this report I am anxious to convey my most 
grateful thanks to those gentlemen in the county who have so 
readily supplied me with important information necessary to its 
completion. 
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HY* -^Report qf Experiments upon Wheat, Barley, and Swedes, 
undertaken by Members of the Cirencester Chamber of Agricuh 
ture. By John Wbiohtson, F.C.S*, Professor of Agriculture 
in the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

Inteoduotion^ 

In conducting agricultural experiments the investigator is beset 
with many diflBculties, which tend to render his results indis* 
tinct^ and to detract from the value of his work. Among these 
diflBculties may be named the following: — (1) Inequalities in 
the condition or in the natural fertility of the soil ; (2) inequali- 
ties in the vigour of the plant ; (3) peculiarities of season ; and 
(4) attacks of insects. A number of plots may be measured 
off and treated with care, but, as the crop advances towards 
maturity, one or other of the above-named sources of error 
appears, causing diflTerences not attributable to methods of culti- 
vation, or special dressings of manure. Hence the importance 
of repetition and control : for although a single series of experi- 
ments may yield results of comparatively small value, several 
series, designed with a view to confirm or control each other, 
will probably elicit evidence of almost irresistible strength* 

The Cirencester Chamber, of Agriculture, in undertaking: the 
. work of conducting field, expeziments, kept this tmtk i^eadily 
in view; and it wiU be observed that the variety of aaianur^s or 
methods of cultivation used was restsricted. The ti^tment decided 

S was repeated suflBciently often to justify some useful con- 
ons being drawn; but^ in spite of the precautions taken, 
contradictory results wore occasicmally obtained. Such dis- 
agreements are not uninstructive. They teach the importance of 
each farmer conducting experiments upon his own land in order 
to find its peculiarities. When a general concurrence of evi- . 
deuce is obtained, an important point is gained ; when dissimilar 
answers are the result, some special reason for the want of con- 
formity must be looked for in the soil and surrounding conditions. 

. In the autumn of 1868, the Committee of the Cirencester 
Chamber decided to carry out a series of wheat-experiments. 
In planning this series it was resolved — (1) that the trials should 
be of a simple character; (2) that the same series should be 
simultaneously carried out upon as many farms as possible; 
(8) that duplicate plots should in every case be used. It was 
also determined that the experiments should consist of two series — 
one a comparative trial between manuiial substances, and the 
other between two or more methods of cultivation. Subsequently, 
experiments upon barley and roots were instituted. The foi- 
VOIi. YI.~S.S. Y 
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lowing gentlemen undertook to carry out the suggestions of the 
Committee : — ^The Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, Ae Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Mr. E. Ruck, Mr. W, J. Edmonds, Mr. William 
Smith, Mr. Plumbe, and Mr. T. Little. The College undertook 
to send out weighed quantities of the required manures, and to 
provide analyses, the Chamber paying for the manure and other 
expenses. 

Wide Drilling and Tillage Experiments upon Wheat. 

The usual width of drilling wheat being about 9 inches, it 
was resolved — (1) to omit every alternate row, leaving a space of 
18 inches between the rows ; (2) to omit two drills, and leave 
two, making a space of 27 inches between double rows 9 inches- 
apart; (3) to omit two drills and leave two, forking the inter- 
spaces during the summer; (4) to attempt the cultivation of 
carrots or potatoes between wheat-rows arranged as just de- 
scribed*; (5) to try the effect of firmly pressing land with the 
foot in winter and spring. 

In carrying out these experiments the wheat was in some casesi 
sown with the drill in the usual manner, and the surplus rowa 
were obliterated by the hand-hoe soon after the blades of cdm 
appeared above ground. In other cases the drill was set so as to 
deposit the seed at the required width* 

The objects of these experiments were as follows:— To show 
(1) how far a free admission of air and light influences the 
growth of the wheat-plant ; (2) how far interculture is beneficial 
or the reverse ; (3) the effect of thin seeding.^ 

Similar experiments upon barley were also undertaken with 
interesting results. The following is a list of the plots required 
for carrying out these trials : — 

2 plots in which 2 rows were alternately omitted and left. 

2 „ in which 2 rows were alternately omitted audi left, the 
interspaces being forked twice through the summer. 

2 ,, the same as the last, but with carrots or potatoes 

planted in the interspaces. 

2 „ firmly pressed with the foot. 

2 „ untouched for comparison. 

Wide Drilling and Intereulture . — *‘In wide intervals,^^, says 
Tull, we can raise a good crop with less labour, less seed, no 
dung, no fallow ; but not without a competent quantity of earth, 
which is the least expensive of anything given to corn.” Tull 
has had a few ardent followers, among whom the late Mr. Smith, 
of Lois Weedon, may be mentioned as a faithful disciple. Some 
encouraging results, obtained by Mr. J. A. Clarke from a field 
cultivated upon modified TuUian principles, were published, in 
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vol. XXV. of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, and were 
the immediate cause of a series of wide-drilled plots upon the 
College Experimental Farm in 1865. A piece of winter-drilled 
wheat was selected, and alternate rows were cut out with the hoe, 
leaving the wheat rows 18 inches apart In like manner .three 
rows were removed, and three left, forming triple rows with 
40-inch interspaces. Of these plots some were forked, and others 
merely hand-hoed. As the experiment was only commenced on 
April 18th, the result, as might have been expected, was not 
favourable to wide intervals. It was, however, worthy of notice 
that although half the wheat was removed, the produce fiom the 
wide-spaced plots was, in spite of the unfavourable conditions of 
the experiment, equal to 27 bushels per acre, while the ordinary 
untouched wheat yielded 32 bushels per acre. 

These experiments were repeated on a more extended scale 
in 1868, a season in which wide-drilling and forking could 
hardly be thought advantageous. Both wheat and barley were 
subjected to the trial, care being taken that the superfluous rows 
should be removed before they could interfere with the future 
prospects of the remaining rows. Some of the wide-spaced plots 
were twice forked during the summer, while others were kept 
free from weeds by means of the hand*hoe. The results are 
embodied in the following table : — 


TABI.X I. — ^Eesxtlts or Wheat Extbrotots, 1866. 


Hota 


Head Com , 

Bushels 

Weight* 


per Plot 

per Acre. 

per Bu^el. 


Alternate rows obliterated; spacefel 
forked / 

Ite. 


lbs. 

1, - 

46 

29-6 

65 

2 

Alternate rows oblitei'ated ; re-l 





maining rows singled into taftsi 
or bunches *. j 

36'5 

22-8 

62-5 

3 

Ordinary wheat for comi^rison .. 

48 

30-8 

64* ?6 

4 

Three rows left and three hoed out 

89 

25*2 

64 


spaces forked .. .. «• 

5 

Alternate rows obliterated ;; spaces) 
not forked #. .. ^ 

44 

28*4 

64 

6 

Alternate rows obliterated ; remain-) 
ing rows ** tufted ** as in 2 .. .A 

. 38 

24*4 

64 

7 

Three rowsleft andthreeobliterated ;) 

, not forked .. .* .. .A 

42 

26*8 

64*75 

8 

Alternate rows obliterated; spaces) 
not forked .. ,A 

44 

28*4 

64*75 

$ ; 
ID 

Three rows left and three hoed out ; ) 

spaces forked .. .. .. 

Ordinary wheat 

32 

45*6 

36 

20*4 

29*2 

23*2 

65 

. 65*9 

11 

Three rows left and three hoed out;) 
spaces forked . . J 

65 

12 

Alternate rows obliterated: spaces! 
fomd .. .. 

40‘5 ^ 

26 

65 


y 2 
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Inspection of this table shows : — 

1st, That in no case was the crop so good as in the case of the 
wheat cultivated in the usual way. 

2nd, Plots in which the alternate wheat rows were obliterated 
were so nearly equal to those of ordinary wheat that, since half 
the seed might have been saved by sowing at once with a wide 
drill, the advantage is pretty equal in both methods. 

3rd. The forked wheat was generally worse than the corre- 
sponding unforked, a result borne out by the experiments of 
1865. 

4th. Since 25 and 26 bushels per acre were obtained from 
half the land under crop in the cases of Plots 4 and 7, the 
question whether the interspaces would have borne as large a crop 
of wheat the succeeding year, as at Lois Weedon, is worthy of 
attention. 

The experiments made upon barley during ihe same drougtoy^ ^ : 

season point to a clear advantage from wide-drilling and inter- 
culture^ as will be seen upon inspecting Table 11. 


Table IL— Babley Expebimbnts ots twh Botajci Aobioultubaii Oollbgb 
Extebbcental Pabm, 1868. 


PLOTS (jn Acres). 

Weight of 
Graitt 
per Plot. 

Weight of 
Grain 
per Acre. 

Increase 
per Acte over 
Average of 
Unmannred 
Plots. 
Otdinaty. 

Measure 
calculated at 
58 lbs. 
per Bushel. 

Increase In 
Bushels 
per Acre over 
Average 
Unmanured. 
Ordinary, 

Ordinary 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

43-75 

1750 


30-2 

.. 

Alternate rows obliterated,! 
May 3rd j 

- 55-00 

2200 

390 

38-0 

6*4 

Ordinary 

Alternate rows obliterated,! 

61-75 

2060 

•• 

35*5 


May 3rd 

Alternate rows oblite-l 

63-00 

2520 

690 

43*4 

U-8 

rated, spaces forked,} 
May 3rd ) 

59-00 

2360 

530 

40-7 

9*1 

Ordinary 

Alternate rows oblite> 

42*00 

1680 


29-0 

- 

rated, spaces forked, 
May 3rd 

64*76 

2590 

660 

^ 44-6 

- 

Average of 3 ordinary! 

, plcts / 

Averse results of 21 

44*04 

1830 


31-6 

13-6 

* plots, alternate rowsj 
obliterated .. .. *.} 

Average result of 2 plots,! 

69-00 

2360 

630 

40*7 

r7 

alternate rows oblite-} 
rated ^ces forked ..) 

62-00 

2480 

650 

42-7 

11*1 



TaBI® hi,-* WhBAT EXFBElMEHTfi, 1869 — EaBIi BaTHUBSt’s EeSUBTS from ApPIiIOATIOBS oy St 

Wjsm DBiBiiiNaj and Intbrculttjeb. 

Tixxaob Expbbimbnts. 
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*" In considering tlie results of experiments upon the effect 
of wide intervals and forking undertaken by the Cirencester 
Chamber of Agriculture, the best method will be first to briefly 
relate the separate experiences of each experimenter, and after- 
wards to comment upon the general tendency of the results. 

Lord Bathurst^s experiments (see Table ill.) were made under 
the direction of his agent, Mr. Anderson. They were conducted 
upon a free-working soil, previously under clover and rye-grass, 
the land being in good condition. The wheat was sown in 
October, and the surplus drills removed early in the season. 
The forking was done on April 9th and June 7th, and the re- 
maining plots were kept clear from weeds by hand-hoeing. The 
growing crop looked well through the summer, a marked 
difference being perceptible between the various plots. The 
wide-drilled -portions assumed a dark-green colour and vigorous 
appearance, and the heads were larger than those of sur- 
rounding wheat. They were considered up to harvest to be 
carrying a healier crop than the ordinary untouched plots. 
The straw, however, was not so clean and bright, and the result 
showed that, although more straw had been grown per acre, 
there was slightly less grain. Evidence was given by these plots 
against forking between the rows. Thus while four forked and 
wide-spaced examples gave a decrease of 150 lbs. (2*4 bushels), 
two ttwforked and wide-spaced plots gave a decrease of 140 lbs. 
when compared with untouched and unmanured portions. In 
looking generally at these results, it is interesting to observe 
that with half the quantity of seed, or 1 bushel to the acre, the 
bulk of straw was actually greater than where 2 bushels were 
sown. But it is also significant that the straw (owing to mil- 
dew) yielded less corn than that under ordinary treatment. 
These experiments are a valuable comment on the Lois Weedon 
system of wheat-growing, and it is curious to speculate as to the 
probable effect had the 27-inch spaces been sown with wheat 
the succeeding year. 

The College results are embodied in Table IV. The wheat, 
a fine white variety, was drilled November 18th. A crop of 
barley had^ occupied the ground the previous summer, and the 
clover having entirely failed by reason of the drought the barley- 
stubble was ploughed and sown with wheat. This was then the 
second white crop, and the land was in poor condition. The 
surplus rows were removed as soon as the wheat appeared, and 
the spaces were forked, where required, from March lOth to 
13th, and again in June. As might have been expected, the 
crops did not yield largely, the average of three unmanured 
and untouched plots being only 25 bushels per acre. The plots 
where two rows had been alternately removed and left without 
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any interculture, except hoeing, gave respectively 60 and 80 lbs, 
less corn per acre than the unmanured and untouched plots; 
while two plots similarly treated, but with the addition of forking 
between the rows, showed a decrease of 175 lbs. and 165 lbs. re- 
spectively, when compared with the ordinary wheat. The potatoes 
planted between the wide-drilled wheat were a complete failure. 


TabIiB IV.—- Tillaoe and Wide BiuLLiirG Expbbiments ox Wheat, 1869 — 
Eoyal AommiEtmAi. Codleoe Expebimentae Eabm. 



Tabbe V,—’ Wn>E DsmiiiHU Experimexts on Wheat, 1869— Mb. Smith op 

Bibubt. 


PLOTS (^3 Acre eacli.)* 

Grata 

Grain 

per 

Acn?. 

Incrcaso 

over 

Uotouebed 
Plots 
por Acre. 

Straw 

tier 

Plot 

Straw 

iwr 

Acre. 

Increase of 
Straw 
per Acre. 

Proportion of 
Cfraln to 
Straw , 
per Acre. 

3 drills 9 inches apart,] 
alternated with 27 inch 

11)3. 

160 

lbs. 

3200 

440 

313 

4260 

760 

75*00 

spaces (potatoes be- 

, tween) ] 

2 drills omitted and 2 left,! 

161 

3020 

260 

207 

4140 

640 

72*94 

spaces forked twice . . J 
2 drills omitted and 2 left,] 

164 

3080 

320 

217 

4340 

84Q 

71*00 

land pressed .. .. -J 
2 drills taken and 2 left,] 

^ 164 

3280 

520 

219 

4380 

880 

74*08 

and land pressed •• 
Untouched Plot 

138 

2760 


176 

3600 


78*08 
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The results obtained by Mn W. Smith, of Bibury, were so satis- 
factory that he has sown a larger area of wheat upon the same prin- 
ciple this season. Here the wheat was at once drilled the required 
width, thus actually saving 1 bushel of seed per acre. The land 
was naturally good, and may be described as a quick free barley 
soil, dark in colour, and in excellent condition. The previous 
treatment of vetches fed, followed by turnips fed, was a good 
preparation for wheat. Table V. at once shows that a consider- 
able, and in some cases remarkable, increase in yield was ob- 
tained by adopting the proposed plan of cultivation. A patty 
of farming friends, who visited the experimental field, were greatly 
pleased with the wide-drilled portions, and considered that they 
would probably yield as well as ilie plots manured with nitrate 
of soda^ The heads were exceedingly large and well filled, and 
the yield of both grain and straw fully attested the truth of 
these observations. In one case, where alternately two rows were 
omitted and two left, the interspaces leing firmly pressed^ there 
was an increase of bushels of grain and 880 lbs. of straw jer 
acrel In a second plot, where the interspaces were planted with 
potatoes (and consequently, to some extent, worked between the 
rows), there was an increase of 440 lbs. of grain (above 7 bushels) 
and 760 lbs. of straw. In a third case, an increase of 320 lbs., 
or upwards of 5 bushels, of grain was obtained. And, lastly, 
where the spaces were twice, forked, there was an increase^ of 
260 lbs., or 4 bushels per acre. Such results indicate the im- 
portance of carrying out simultaneous experiments upon many 
farms if we desire to arrive at truth ; they also teach the necessity 
of each farmer trying experiments upon his own land. 


Table VI. — W. J. Enaroims’s Expbeiments on Wheat, 1869 — 
Wide Deills and Inteboultuee. 


PLOTS rjjy Acre.) 

Qratk. 

Total Grain. 

Heod.^ 

Tall. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

% rows removed and 2 rows left 

49 

7 

66 


54 

7 

61 

2 rows removed and 2 left, spaces forked * - 

5S 

9 

62 


57 

7 

64 

2 rows removed and 2 left, spaces planted i 




with potatoes / 

so 


OiJ 

9 9 >9 

54 

10 

64 

Firmly pressed with, foot 

71 

6 

77 

99 •• •• " •• •• 

56 

8 

64 

Ordinary drilling 

93 

10 

1‘03 

>» •» 

85 

10 

95 


82 

11 1 

93 

9* ^ 

103 

9 

U2 
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Mr, W. J, Edmonds^s results, embodied in Table VI., are 
unfavourable to wide-drilling and thin seeding. It is difficult to 
account for the complete failure of the plan recommended for 
trial, little more than half the yield being obtained from the 
wide-drilled plots. The untouched portions were also much 
better than those which had simply been foot-pressed, an opera- 
tion which could scarcely have injured the crops, and which 
in other cases was beneficial. This fact almost warrants the 
assumption that the unmanured and untouched plots in this 
series must have been in some particulars more favourably placed 
than the remaining plots. 

Before making a few general remarks upon the foregoing ex- 
periments, it will be interesting to consider very briefly a similar 
series of plots, carried out simultaneously upon barley, &c., by 
Mr. lies, of Kempsford. 

In 1868, when experiments upon wide drilling were in 
progress upon the College Experimental Farm, a series of 
plots, treated similarly, was arranged for barley. The unfa- 
vourable character of that memorable summer for all spring 
corn-crops will long be remembered. There was, therefore, no 
special reason why an increased amount of light and heat should 
have exerted a beneficial result. The barley was sown March 19, 
the variety being Hallett’s Pedigree, grown for two years pre- 
viously on the College Experimental Farm, The plots* were 
measured and staked off, and the necessary rows removed fmm 
April 29 to May 4. There were four wide-spaced plots, two of 
which were forked during the summer, and there were three 
unmanured and untouched plots for cotnparison. The results of 
&is experiment were published in * Practice with Science,’ voL 
ii., 1869. It will there he seen that the four wide-spaced 
plots, forked and unforked, were each and all better than any 
one of the untouched plots, and that by several bushels per 
acre. Mr, lies, of Kempsford, kindly undertook a similar 
series of experiments in 1869, and treated the plots as already 
described. During the early part of the summer the wide-drilled 
plots did not appear to advantage; towards harvest they de- 
cidedly improved, the ears being exceedingly fine, and finally the 
weighing-machine recorded a greater yield of barley than upon 
the untouched plots. It will be seen in Table VIL that 30, 65, 
and 20 lbs, per acre were the average increases in the case of 
each pair of wide-spaced plots. The individual plots give less 
satisfactory results when taken singly, but in average results these 
three pairs of plots support the evidence of the previous year as 
to the advantages of wide drilling and thinner seeding. The 
barley was. of good quality and was not appreciably coarser than 
that grown in the usual manner, neither was the weight per bushel 
sensibly less. 
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Two similar series are now in progress^ and up to tibis date 
(June 22) I may mention that the wide-drilled barley on the 
College Experimental Farm is looking exceedingly stout and 
well ; it is longer in the straw and fully as promising for a crop 
as the steounding narrow-drilled barley. 

Swmjwary.—Such are the results of wide drilling and in- 
terculture obtained in 1869. In one ease there was a remark- 
able increase of wheat and straw^ in connection with a saving 
of one bushel of seed per acre. A second case gave an in- 
creased amount of straw per acre, and was thought up to 
harvest to promise a greater yield of corn; strict weighing, 
however, revealed a deficiency, probably due to mildew. A 
third series gave a slightly diminished yield upon land which 
had home a barley crop the preceding year, and was conse- 
quently in low condition. Lastly, one of the four series gave 
an unequivocal answer in favour of continuing the*usual system. 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that all the experiments 
agree in condemning deep interculture between wide-drilled 
wheat. This has already been stated as an observed fact both in 
1865 and 1868; and fo many corroborative answers, extending 
over three seasons, go far to prove that in the district where these 
trials were made deep interculture in the case of wheat is un- 
necessary. With reference to barley, the results obtained 
certainly enteouraging, and the system of wide^drilJing wfil 
be tested in the present season. In addition to the 
l^in in the case df barley arid the, sowijq^ of seed, the facility 
^ered fbr working both nwd and horse hoes must be looked 
upon as an addition^ advantage. 

' w 

, These were restricted to supex][diosphate and nitrate of soda. , 
1st. Separate. 

2nd. Combined. 

3rd. Applied in winter. 

4th. Applied in spring. 

Simple as these experiments may appear, the following list 
will show that they entailed a formidable series of plots : — 

2 plots dressed at the rate of 3 cwts, per acre of superphos- 
phate, and li cwt of nitrate of soda, applied together 
in winter, 

2 plots dressed at the rate of 3 cwts. of superphosphate, and 
1^ cwt, of nitrate of soda, applied together in spring. 

2 plots dressed with 3 cwts. of superphosphate in winter, and 
IJ cwt* of nitrate of soda in spring, 

2 plots dressed with 1 J cwt. of nitrate of soda in spring. 
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2 plots dressed widi IJ cwt. of nitrate of soda, applied in 
two equal portions, the last dressing distributed one 
month after the first 
2 unmanured plots for comparison. 

Several plots on the College Experimental Farm were, in addi- 
tion to the above, dressed with similar applications, double the 
amounts per acre being employed. 

In these experiments the following questions were put to the 
soil: — 

1st What is the measurable effect of nitrate of soda in 
increasing the wheat crop? 

2nd. What increase is obtained by supplementing a dressing 
of nitrate of soda with superphosphate? 

3rd, How does the period of application affect the result of 
a certain dressing? 

4th. May nitrate of soda be applied at two periods, instead 
of at once, with advantage? 

6th. Is a h^vy dressing, say of 8 cwt. of nitrate of soda, 
more effective than a dressing of 1 J cwt. ? 

These questions, to some extent, havelbeen answered, in some 
cases clearly and definitely, in others with more or less uncer- 
tainty, Even the mOst definite answers must only he looked 
upon as correct for a particular soil and season, and therefore a 
repetition of some, if not all, the experiments is desirable. 

Nitrate of Soda Results - — ^Table III. shows the main results 
obtained upon the Oakley Park Home Farm. The plots were 
made acre in extent, and each application of manure was 
repeated on a duplicate space. The greatest pains were taken to 
obtain absolute correctness in measuring the land, weighing the 
manures, harvesting and threshing the produce. The corn was 
cut by hand, taken to the bam when dry, and immediately 
threshed. A list of the plots has already been given. The most 
important column in the accompanying table has reference to the 
amount of increase per 1 00 lbs. of nitrate of soda used per acre. 
It will be seen that 1 J cwt. of nitrate of soda was followed by an 
increase of 220 lbs. of wheat per 100 lbs., while an application of 
f cwt. of the salt caused an increase of 178 lbs. of wheat per 
100 lbs, of nitrate used, thus indicating the greater effect of the 
heavier dressing. Glancing at Table VIII., showing the results ob- 
^ined on the College Experimental Farm with the same fertilizer, 
it will be seen that 166*6, 280, and S09 lbs. respectively represent 
the amounts of increase per acre obtained per 100 lbs. of nitrate 
when the dressing was at the rate of 168 lbs. per acre ; the average 
of these three being 252 lbs. for every 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
used. In close proximity with these were three plots, manured 

with 
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Plots of ^ acre each. 





Table IX, — ^Exi*ebxments eboit Applioatioks op Maotbe to WhbaTj 1869 — Mr. Smith op Bibuby. 
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with 336 lbs, of nitrate of soda per acre. These show respectively 
288’6, 169*6, and 312*5 lbs. as the amount of increase per 100 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda used, or an average of 257 lbs. Hence in both 
these cases the heavier the dressing, even up to 3 cwts. per acre, 
the greater was the relative ejBFect. In the third place, taking the 
results obtained by Mr. Smith, of Bibury (see Table IX.), with 
dressings of 168 lbs. per acre, three plots in this case gave respec- 
tively 262, 262, and 309’5 lbs., or an average increase of 277*8 
lbs. of grain per 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda employed. Comparing 
this with a solitary plot, also at Bibury^ manured with 80 lbs. per 
acre of the salt, we find an increase of 150 lbs. of grain. In all 
these cases, then, we have a clear answer in favour of IJ over 
I cwt., and a fair presumption that even heavier dressings may 
be applied economically. 

Lastly, Mr. Edmund Ruck’s experiments (Table X.) furnish 
the results of four plots, each manured at the rate of 168 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda per acre, the increases being as follows : 176, 212, 
188, and 212 lbs. per acre, or an average of 197 lbs. per 100 lbs. 
of the nitrate applied. 


TABiiB X,— Mb, Euok, Beavdon Manob Fabit, 1869— Expeeiments on Wheat. 
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Gathering these results together, so as to obtain a general 
view, we are able to construct the following table : — 


Table XI, — ^Iktcrease m Produce per 100 lbs. of Nitbate op Soda per Acre. 


Experimenters. 

When so to 90 ibs. 
per Acre was used. 

When 16S lbs. 
per Acre was used. 

When 336 lbs. 
per Acre was used. 

Earl Bathurst .. .. 

Ihs. of Wheat. 

178 

lbs. of Wheat. 

220 

lbs. of Wheat 

The College.. .. .. 

•• 

252 

257 

Mr. Smith 

150 

277*8 

.. 

Mr. Buck 

•• 

197 


Average 

OfSPlote- 

164 

Of 12 Plots— 
234-7 

Of 3 Plots— 

257 


Mr. Ruck’s experiments, it must be remembered, were made 
upon stiff land, and illustrate a fact previously observed, that 
clay land does not respond to applications of nitrate of soda so 
freely as land of a lighter character.* 

These results may easily be reduced to a money standard. 
Taking nitrate of soda at 16s. per cwt then 100 lbs. will cost 
14^. and reducing the wheat increase into bushels of 62 lbs, 
each, we find that for an expenditure of 14s. SJd. ; — 

Earl Bathurst obtained 3^ bushels of wheat, which at 65 . per 
bushel = 21 s, 

The College for an expenditure of 14s. obtained 4 bushels 
of wheat, which at Qs, per bushel = 24 p. 

Mr, Smithy of Bihury, for an expenditure of 14s. 3 Jrf. obtained 
4^ bushels of wheat or 21s, 

Mr, Ruck, of Braydon, for the same expenditure obtained 
34 - bushels, or, at 6p. per bushel, 19^. 

Reference to the tables will also show a considerable increase 
of straw per acre. 

Several trials were also made as to the advisability of applying 
nitrate of soda at two periods instead of all at once, but without 
any very definite result. (See Tables VIII. and X.) 

Nitrate of Soda mixed with Superphosphate , — ^The Oakley Park 
Farm results were generally unfavourable to the addition of 
superphosphate. This was borne out by the average results on 
the College Experimental Farm. Mr. Morse, Lord Bathurst’s 
bailiff, considered that the superphosphate applied in the spring 


♦ hear upon good authority, that upon the tract of cold clay land in South 
Durham nitrate of soda is not so highly esteemed as a manure as sulphate of 
ammonia. The latter manure is said to he gradually superseding the former as a 
top-dressing for cereals in that locality. 
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•exerted a prejudicial effect upon the young wheat by burn- 
ing” it. 

Mr. Ruck’s experiments (Table X.) upon the Braydon land 
are generally in favour of the addition of superphosphate. It is 
worthy of observation, however, that the good result is in a great 
measure due to the very superior excellence of one plot. This 
being removed from the calculation leaves 5 plots, the average 
result of which only gives 68 lbs. of com as the increase over 
what had been obtained by nitrate of soda alone. 

The Bibury land (see Table IX.) speaks unequivocally in 
iavour of superphosphate as an addition to nitrate of soda. 
These general observations will be borne out by a careful study 
of the accompanying tables. 

Comparison between Winter and Spriny Dressings. — Three out 
of the four series of experiments are decidedly in favour of spring 
applications. Mr. Smith, of Bibury, is, however, here again ex- 
ceptional, as is seen by inspecting Table IX. Looking at Earl 
Bathurst’s results, it will be observed (Table III.) that 200 lbs. of 
superphosphate and 100 lbs. of the nitrate applied in January 
gave an increase of 101 lbs. of grain per 100 lbs. of nitrate used. 
The same dressing applied on March 25 gave a corresponding 
increase of 148 lbs., while a third plot in which the superphos- 
phate was applied in January, and the nitrate of soda was sub- 
■sequently applied in spring, gave the largely , increased yield of 
290 lbs. 

When superphosphate has been added to nitrate of soda, I 
have calculated the increase upon the nitrate of spda only to 
make the results comparable with those in which the nitrate 
alone was used, the difference in the results obtained by th/use 
of the zhixed substances being then clearly traceable to the 
addition of the superphosphate. Next, taking the College results 
(Table XIL), it will be seen that a winter application gave the 
very feeble increase of 89 lbs. per 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda used. 
Unfortunately the result of the duplicate to this plot was lost, but 
every one who inspected the two while growing, was struck with 
the poor effect of the winter dressed portions when compared 
with the beautiful luxuriance of ihe plots dressed in the spring. 
Two plots, which received 3 cwts. of superphosphate and cwt. 
of nitrate of soda in the spring, gave respectively an increase of 
416 and 240 lbs, of grain per 100 lbs. of nitrate used. 

Mr. Ruck (see Table X.) obtained an increase of 105 lbs. 
from a dressing with these two substances on February 23- 
Again, calculating the result upon 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 
but when the superphosphate was applied in the winter, and 
•the nitrate of soda in. the spring (April 9), or both substances 
were applied in the spring, the increases, calculated in the 

Toil. TL— S.S. Z. ‘ 
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same manner as above, were respectively 319, 331, 260, and 
271 lbs., with one exceptional plot, wbicb gave an increase of 
712 lbs. Mr. Ruck is therefore nrpily convinced in fevour of the 
spring application. Not so Mr. Smith, of Bibiiry, who singularly, 
but most decidedly, declares in favour of a winter application. In 
similar experiments, which are being carried out during the 
present season, sulphate of ammonia has been substituted for 
nitrate of soda as a better substance for testing the merits between 
the two periods of application. 

Comparison between Nitrate of Soda alone and Nitrate of Soda 
and Superphosphate . — While nitrate of soda gave upon an average 
of two plots an increase of 220 lbs. of grain per 100 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda (the dressing being 1^ per cwt.), the addition of 200 lbs. 
of superphosphate reduced the above increase to 180 lbs. I This 
was the result at Oakley Park. 

On the College Experimental Farm, the average of 6 plots (5 of 
which were spring applications) manured with the mixture gave 
an increase of 268 lbs. per 100 lbs. of nitrate employed; or 
of 303 lbs,, if we take the average of the 5 spring dressed plots; 
the nitrate of soda plots gave a comparable increase of 252 lbs. 
This is not therefore an inducement to add superphosphate to 
nitrate of soda. 

* Mr. Ruck obtained an average of 197 lbs. increase from four 
nitrate of soda plots (respectively 176, 212, 188, 212 Ib&), for 
every lOO lbs. of the fertilizer; and from 6 plots to which the 
addition of superphosphate was made, he obtamed a comparable 
increase of 833 Ite. ; but if the one extra good and excepticc^l 
plot be eliminated from the calculation, an increase of oxdy 
M2 lbs. was the result. The difierence, according to this latter 
figure, in favour of the additional expense is not satisfactory, 
scarcely coming up to 1 bushel of wheat Again, the four spring 
dressed plots give an average increase of 295 lbs. per lOQ lbs. 
of nitrate. The Bibury land appeared to derive special advan- 
tage from the addition of superphosphate, as is at once seen from 
the table. 

Pecuniary Statement . — In the foregoing remarks the increase 
due to the sup'erphosphate is clearly indicated, when the results 
obtained by nitrate of soda alone are compared with those 
obtained by the same substance associated with superphosphate. 
These two substances were combined in the ratio of 1 to 2 ; 
usually 1^ cwt. of the one and 3 cwts. of the other. It is 
iherefote easy to determine whether the additional cost of fixe 
superphosphate has been remunerative. Lord Bathurst and 
the College at once condemn it, so far as one season*s trial can 
decide. 

' 25 2 ' 
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Mr. Rack bbtained a farther increase (bejond that of the 
nitrate alone^ of 136 lbs. for every 200 lbs. of superphosphate 
applied. At 6^. per cwt this 200 lbs. cost IO 5 . Srf., therefore 
10s. 8rf. has produced 136 lbs. = 24- bushels of wheat, which at 
13 ^^ 2rf. In this calculation the superphosphate has paid ; 
and if the winter-dressed plot is excluded, and the comparison is 
made with the spring plots alone, it will be seen to have paid 
veiy fairly. 

Mr. Smith’s results, looked at from a money point of view, may 
be thus stated ; — 

lbs. 

Average increase of three plots per 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda .. 278 
4 '^r.r. j 100 lbs. of nitrate .. 

« » ** t^OO lbs. of superphosphate J 

IHfference due to 200 lbs. superpho^hate 239 

And 239 lbs. = 4 bushels nearly, which, at 6s. per bushel, = 24s. 

As the 200 lbs. of manure only cost 10s. 8d., the profit is very 
satisfactory in this case, and the addition of superphosphate has 
Irdl nigh doubled the ^ect of the nitrate. 

Babley Expebihent^ 

It is not often that barley is top-dressed, the land usually 
being in high condition when it is sown. From the ex- 
periments undertaken last year, as well as in 1868, upon the 
College Experimental Farm, there appears to be a much 
greater uncertainty in the results obtained from applying dress- 
ings to this crop than to wheat. Thus, Mr. Iles’s experiments 
consisted of two plots manured with superphosphate, 3 cwts. 
per acre^ and two plots^ manured with 1 J cwt per acre of nitrate 
of soda. These were compared with two unmanured plots, and 
the results can only be spoken of as puzzling in the extreme* 
A nitrate of soda plot and one of the superphosphate plots gave 
the same return as an nnmanured plot^ while the duplicates 
in each case gave a moderate increase favouring the application 
of superphosphate. Mr. Little of Norcote’s experiments upon top- 
dressing barley were also contradictory, and both these indefiiute 
results bear out what I had observed in 1868, namely, that top- 
dressings applied to barley after roots are uncertain in their 
effect Local disturbances (owing to changes of weather while 
the sheep are upon the land) rendering the soil in some 
cases worse fitted for the reception of the seed, and thus inter- 
with the ^curacy of the experimental plots, goes far to 
expl^ this observation. 
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Boot Expebiments. 

These experiments had but one object in view, namely, how 
far increasing the amount of superphosphate would correspond- 
ingly increase the crop. The results obtained by Mr. Plumbe, 
of Ashton Fields, as embodied in Table XIL, show that when 
3, 5, and 7 cwts. of Lawes’ superphosphate were respectively 
applied, no marked increase in crop was obtained by using the 
largCT quantities of manure. This result was on the whole borne 
out by similar experiments carried out upon Earl Bathurst^s 
home farm in 1868, although the results obtained during 
such a dry season upon swedes could not alone be considered 
satisfactoiy : as confirmatory evidence they have a certain value. 
In 1867 (Table XIV.) I tried the effect of heavy dressings upon 
swedes, and although I obtained a better result from 6 cwts. of 
superphosphate per acre than from 5 cwts., the crop produced by 
8 cwts. of superphosphate was no better than that grown by 
6 cwts. 


Table XIII. — Swede Expebiments, 1869— Mr. Pltjmbb’s Eestjlts. 


PLOTa 

Dressing 
per Wot. 

Amount 

of 

Dressing 
per Acre. 

Produce per Plot. 

Produce per Acre. 

Number of 
Swedes 
per Acre. 


Ibft, 

lbs. 

Cwts. qrs.^ lbs. 

Ts. cwts. qts. lbs. 


Lawes’ superpliospliate 

39 

^ 780 

8 2 19 

8 13 1 26 

16,660 

»» " i9 ' ' 

m 

520 , 

9,0 8 

9 1 1 20 

16,800 

' » » * 9 

17 

340 

8 3 19 

8 18 I 28 

17,340 

, 9 i 9 * 

17 

340 

,92 4 

9 10 0 8 

17,240 

.ft ' > « 

26 

;520 

12 2 ,0 

12 10 0 0 

17,840 

^ V * » 

39 

780 

10 1 10 

ID 6 3 2 

16,180 

Aboztie s&perpliosphate 

26 

520 

1 10 0 25, 

10 4 1 24 

1 17,880 

t* ft. 

26 

' 620 

11 0 23 

11 4 0 12 

' 18,960 


Table XIV.— EsamuT ov Expebiments upon Swedes, 1867— Boxal 
Aobioultubal OoxiLege Experimental Farm. 


PLOTS Acre). ] 


Dresslsg 
per Acre. 

Pz^ueeper 

Plot. 

ftodneeper 

Acre. 

Number of 
Plots 
per Acie.- 

haves’ tomip maiuire .. 


Ite. 

940 

Cwts. qrs. lbs, 

17 0 22 


16,165 

, , t * 

t* 

.. 

640 

15 

1 12 

It 

10 

40 


9 t 

ft 


667 

17 

2 4 

,13 

13 

4 

15,740 , 

> 9 

# » •• 

.. 

667 

m 

2 XT 

15 

11 

3 

15,900 

9%, 

» » 


900 

17 

0 2 

12 

15 

30 

16,305 

1 f 

t, •• 

-• 

900 

'20 

0 11 

15 

1 

53 

12,585 

No Maxk&re 



,, 

12 

3 20 

9 

12 

66 

16,245 

$, ' •• 


•• 


12 

0 19 

9 

t 

23 

14,310 
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ApPE253>IX I. 

The znanures tised in the above experiments 'were analysed in the College 
laboratory by Professor Church. The nitrate of soda was a very good sample, 
contaizung nearly 95 per cent, of the pnre salt, as will be seen by the following 
statement: — 

percent. 


Water 2*62 

Sand .. .. .. .. .. 0*11 

Chloiide of sodium 2*48 

Nitrate of soda •. .. .. 94*79 


100*00 

Analysis of the Lawes* snpezphosphate showed its composition to be as 
follows: — 

Percent. 


Water ** .. •, 12*58 

^Organic matter and water of consiatntion .. • 15*35 

fMono-caldc phosphate .. 19*47 

Tri-caleic phosphate 7*59 

Sulfate lime .. .. 37*47 

SiUca : 4*07 

Alkalies, iron, &c 8*47 


100 * 00 - 


These two znannres were applied, izz fonx diSerent proportiozzs and coizibinar 
Izons, to the wheat crops experimented upon : — ^ 

li cwt. nitrate of soda per acre. 

3 cwts. zritrate of soda per acre. 

14 cwt. nitrate of soda \ _ 

3 cwts. superphosphate j P® 

3 cwts. nitrate of soda \ 

6 cwts. superphosphate/ ^ 

Saving ^tzs oh^ined the analytical data, it is easy to estimate the per- 
cent^ of the chi^ elemeziis of phiht-food in the znannres, which appear in 
the increased yield csmsed by th& application. In the foUcrwing table Pro- 
feaaor Chnrdi has regarded i&eEq»rimeats &om this point of view, and with 
reference to one manorial eleipent only, zzamely, nitrogen. The table, for the 
most part* explabas zts^ but one w two points may be premised. ' For fhE 
details as to the period w mode of apptetion, reference mtist be znade to 
the earlier portion ai this B«port,'aisd: sror citcamstnnces on^rcertaicfy to 
be taken into account in examining the leading, reshlts of me applications 
of mannre used. The last oolnmn i^nhes a word of comment, mt may, 
perhaps, be best explained 1^ taking as an example the hrst line of the table. 
168 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre gave an increased yield of corn, as the 
aver:^ of eleven plots, of 416*5 lbs. This amoont of grain eonisdned 8*33 lhs.> 
of nitrogen (« 2 per cent.), while the manure employ^ otjutmaed 26*1 lbs. 
Tl^the proportion of nitrogen in manure to that in increase of grain may 

26*1 : 8*33 100 : 31*9 


* Contaxiilng traces only of nitrogen. 

JE^pal 25*79. of bone-^urih rendered solnMe. 
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The corresponding percentage proportions, thus calculated, are given in the 
last column : — 


Top-Dbbssings OS' Wheat. 


Hlkate of Soda per Acre. 

Nnmber of 
Expeiime&tal. 

, Plots. 

Average Increase 
of Com 
per Acre over 
tJnmaaured Plots. 

Prwoxtion of 
Nitrogen 

$n Manure to Nitrogen 
in increase of Corn. 

168 lbs... .. 

11 

416*5 

100 : 31-9 

sseibs. 

3 

863* 

100 : 33-1 

168 lbs., with 336 lbs. super-) 
phosphate j 

2 

5.52^5 

100 : 42-3 

-336 lbs., with 672 lbs. super-) 
phosphate / 

2 

1000 

100 : 38-3 

168 lbs., with 336 lbs. super-) 
phosphate / 

4 

870 

100 : 66-7 

Ditto ditto 

2 

826 

i 

100 ; 63*3 


The best results in this series are those obtained by the application of 
1} cm. nitrate with 3 cwts. superphosphate, in one case an amount of nitrogen 
equal to two-thirds of that in the manure appearing in the increase of grain, 
leaving out of calculation that in the excess of straw produced. It is only 
when an amount of nitrogen equal to 23 per cent, of that in the nitrate 
•applied appears in the increase of grain that the cost of the manure is 
defrayed, supposing the nitrate is bought at 165. 6d. per cwt, and the grain 
sells at 5s. per bumel. ,So if 14 cwt. of nitrate has been employed, about 
5 bushels of extra grain are demanded; the worst of the above results shows 
.just 7 bushels. 

Appendix II. ^ 

It has been observed that where wheat is allowed abundance of room, 

. the ™wing plant speedily assumes a di^lb-^greea vi^rous «^pearanc^ very 
to that of wheat manured with somh l^ly nltpogeiQous manure. This 
eied is not confined to any particular season, but nw be seen wherever thin 
^wn can be contrasted with thicker sown wheat This similarity in appear- 
ance betwe^ a thin plant of wheat and a <^p whidh has been top-dimed 
with nitrate of soda suggests the idea that in &th cases Ihe improvem^t is 
due to a more Hbeml supply of ni^^en to the individual plants. Is it not 
worthy of note, ihafc both thin planted crops and those top-messed with 
nitrate of. soda are more subject to the attacks of parsuntio fungi ^an crops 
more ordinarily cultivated? So much so is this the case, that maaay burners 
•object to top-dress for fear of inducing mildew, while others shun thhx seeding 
for a similar masom. The relations of thin .sown ctoto to the. amount .of 
nitrogen contained in the grain was strikingly exempliied in 1868^ jE^rofessor 
-dhurch, in Vol. I, * Practice with Science,^ called attention to the amount of 
nitrogen, found in different samples of wheai On examining almost any 
• variety of this grain, it was observed that tire sample m%h t be readily divided 
ipto three parts : the first containing all tiie iiamy or tmn^uoent (® strong”) 
the second, those of a medium appearance; and lastly, a class of 
softer, opaque, duU-looking grains. Analysis of each section of a sample thus 
divide show^ that the amount of nitrogen cpntmn^ in the translucent grains 
-contiderably acceded that found in the opaque grains ; and this was rendered 
the more staking when the nitrc^n was calculated into its equivalent of 
albuminoids. "iSe following table, from Professor Church’s , j^per on this 
aubject^ is illustotive of the above fact 
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PeeCEKTAGE of ALBinilNOIDS. 


Variety of Wheat 


TranslQceat 


Spalding’s j 11*19 

Halletfs : 13*06 

Archer’s 10*69 


Opaque. 

8-75 
9' 50 
8-87 


Mean ^ 11*85 

I 


9*04 ‘ 


In examining the various samples of wheat groym' during both the ^st 
season and in 1868, under the different cultivations pursued, a marked* 
difference was observed in their apparent quality. This ‘Wfas especially the 
case in comparing wheats which had been wide spaced with those grown 
under more ordinary circumstances. This difference was chiefly owing to the 
much larger proportion of homy or translucent grains in those plots which 
had b^n allowed a freer circulation of air. A simple analysis was made by 
taking three portions of 100 seeds each fmm the produce of each plot, and 
counting the number of translucent, opaque and medium grains in each 
portion. The accompanying table win show the average of idie three deter-^ 
minati<ms in the case of all the plots subjected to this examinatlou. 


Pebcensaqs of Teakslucent, Medium, and Opaque Geains. 


Hots. 


Traoshicent. 

Medium, 

O^ne* 

1 

Every alternate row obliterated,' 
spaces forked j 

54 

29 

17 

2 

Every alternate row obliterated. 





wheat hoed in the row into 
« tofts.” 

82 

14 

4 

3 

Ordinary wheat for comparison ' 

32 

20 

48 

6- 

Alternate rows removed, andl 

79 

17 

• 


remaining rows tnfted as in 2 1 

4 

4 

3 rows oblitorated, and 3 rowsl 

61 

25 

14 


leftjfmrked .. .. .. 

5 

Alternate rows obliterated, spaces! 
not flnrked .* .. .. 

70 

22 

8 

7 

3 rows obliterated, and 3 rowsl 

73 

17 



left, spaces not forked .. 

9 

3 TOWS obliterated, and 3 rowsl 

58 

25 

17 

; 't 


left, spaces fork^ „/ 


The most striking fact to be observed in examining, the^ foregoing table 
is the veiy much larger proportion of translucent grwu in the widely drilled 
than m the ordinary wheat. The tufted ” plots especially seemed to indicate 
the much larger proportion of nitrogen that wheat, under such cultivation, is. 
capable of absorbing from the air and soil than when under more ordinary con- 
difions of growth. It may further be observed that space, and not the forking 
di the laud, is the cause of this increase in the proportion of homy grains, the* 
M|hest amount being found in the samples of wheat from 3, 5, 6, and 7, none- 
w«fiB p^bjected to interculture. 
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XVI . — On the Dairy^^Factories of Sweden. By M. Jithlin- 
Dannfelt, Superintendent of the Experimental Farm and 
Agricultural College at Stockholm. 

[In Two Letters to the Editor.] 

Previous to laying before you the information which I have 
obtained, at your request, on the subject of Swedish dairy- 
factories, I must in a few words direct your attention to several 
circumstances, peculiar to our country, which exercise an essen- 
tial influence on its farming, and especially on the keeping of 
cattle. 1 take the liberty, first, to refer to a short description of 
the agriculture of Sweden, which I have famished at the request 
of my friend Mr. James Howard, and which you will find in 
No, 1985 of the ‘Mark Lane Express.* You will see from it 
that the greater part of the land of Sweden is divided into small 
farms, which are cultivated by the peasants owning them, and on 
which the number of cows kept for breeding, or for the production 
of milk, seldom exceeds ten or fifteen. The quantity of milk ob- 
tained on these farms is therefore small, especially as the animals 
generally receive insufficient nourishment during the long 
winter. One consequence has been that, as large quantities 
of milk are indispensable for a regular and rational me^thod 
of dairying, this branch qf husbandry has not until lately been 
developed to any considerable degree, although the climate, the 
natoa of the country, and the manner of living of its inhabitants^ 
are all favourable to its advancement In order to farther ibis 
objfecty vari^ measures have been taken during the last ten 
yetes, both by tie Govemm^ and by agricultural societies, 
ami dSSnrtS have baen dircKsted tomuds drawing the attention of 
the small lamer 1^, the advantages to be gained by the applica?- 
tion of die idea of association to this branch of hnsi^dry. 
These endeavours are, however, of too recent a date to have as 
yet produced any veiy obvious results j but firom what has 
already been gained, it is evident that: the dairy-factories con- 
stitute the most powerful means of obtaining on small farms a 
considerable revenue from dairy-prod,uce. The price which the 
milk has realized by such associations greatly exceeds what the 
small fanners— especially those in the norffiem provinces— have 
hith^rrto been able to obtain lar it single-handed. . The system 
therefore gaining ground daily, and is exercising a beneficial 
infiimnce on this class of farmers, as welt as stimulating a more 
treatment of cattle ; and this influence is already re* 
acdng in a salutary manner on other branches of agriculture. 

The modes in which dairy-factories have hitherto been 
arranged varies in^ diffisrent plac^ In some districts a persmr 
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— geoerally some tolerably wealthy farmer — purcbases, at a 
certain price, the milk produced on neighbouring farms, and 
subsequently prepares butter and cheese from it ; the owners or 
tenants of the ferms taking no part either in the profits or losses. 
In o&er places, on the other hand, where more agreement and 
confidence prevail between neighbours, several persons residing 
within the same village, or in each other’s neighbourhood, have 
established a dairy-fectory, which is worked on the account of 
all the proprietors, and the profits of which are divided pro rata 
parte. The best results have been obtained by the latter method ; 
and it will, beyond doubt, become the more general, being of 
incomx^arably greater advantage to all concerned. 

After these brief introductory remarks, 1 now proceed to 
answer your queries. 

1. Average Number of Cows. — From 50 to 200 ; the average 
number about 100. Experience has, however, proved that 
wherever a fectoiy has b^n established the number of cows 
has speedily increased. 

2. Size of Buildinffs. — ^This depends to a great degree on local 
ciseumstances, and system followed in the management of 
the 2mlk« Most of the dairies are managed according to the 
so-called cold-water system j by which expensive cellars . are 
avoided. Such a dairy generally consists of a building from 
SO to 60 feet long, and from 25 to 35 broad, contaming a ntilir 
room (being either a cellar, on the Holstein system ; or, where 
the cold-water system is introduced, a room with splint walls and 
a water reservoir) ; a curd’kitchen, where the cheese is made ; a 
cheese-room, where the ready-made cheese is kept and ripened ; 
a hitter-cellar, and one or two dwelling-rooms. There are, besides, 
in several dairies^ a chumrroom and a room used for the sale of 
part of the milk, where either the skimmed or new milk, or the 
buttermilk, is disposed of directly from the dairy. Most of these 
daity-hooses are built of wood* 

3. Cost if Buildings . — ^The cost of such a building greatly 
depends on the price of the timber and the labour, the <hsposi- 
tion of the interior, &c., &c.. Thus, in the northern provinces, 
where there is an abundance of timber, and where the labour is 
generally performed by the associates &emselves, it is stated not 
to exceed 50i to 70Z. ; but in the middle and southern provinces, 
on the other hand, it probably amounts to from 1201^ to 150Z. 

j 4*; Cos^ tf Mmhmery . — ^The machinery is generally exceedingly 
especially in the northern provinces. There it is stated 
?«noimts, at the most, to only 15Z. ; in the middle 
tO;£iom SOL to 50Z; ; and in the southern, to as much 
in however, are included a boiler, with a sysfem 

of at |up^ hading to a double-bottomed curd-tub, e botr 
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water tub, &c., a cbum with a horse-gear, English screw-lever 
cheese-press, &c., &c. 

5. Capital invested, — ^In most cases the requisite capital for 
the construction of the buildings and the purchase of the ma- 
chineiy, is obtained by loans from the respective agricultural 
societies. These loans vary between 601, and 8001, and are 
to be repaid by annual payments within 5 to 10 years, being 
partly exempt from interest, and partly not In the case of a 
company raising the loan, all the shareholders are liable for the 
same. 

6. Workpeople employed, and Wages, — ^For the management of 
a dairy-factory one woman and a maid are generally sufficient. 
In some dairies a man-servant is employed besides, to perform 
the more heavy labour, and to convey the products to market ; 
this, however, is an exception. The wages of the dairy-woman 
amount to from 61, to 91, per annum, besides 12 bushels of rye, 
12 bushels of barley, several bushels of potatoes, and 1^ bushels of 
peas, and milk, butter, and cheese sufficient for her own wants ; 
or, in some cases, a certain amount of the two last-mentioned 
articles. The wages of the maid amount to from 31, to 4?. 10s. 
in money, and somewhat less than the dairy-woman in natural 
products. 

7. Quantity of Milk received, — ^l'‘his quantity has hiffierto 

varied greatly, b^g from 10,000 to 25,000 gallons a year. A 
considerable quantity of the milk produced on the &rms of the 
partners of the factory is consumed in their, emn householdi^ 
especially during the summer, when milk is the general drink of 
the quanrity deliv^ed to however, 

the incr . jv 

8. Maadmvm from which the Milk is 

avers^distam^ is one English mile; m^-^ 

mum, 10 miles. Vmm the making of butto is the dbief object 
of a iactory, it has been found that in order to obtain a good 
result, the milk dbould be baixied to the dairy, and not conveyed 
in a cart, because less butter is always obtained from milk that 
has been shaken. The distance should, therefore, in such cases 
not exceed one mile. When cheese is to be made, the milk may, 
on the other hand, be brought from far greater distances, taking 
care only to let the milk get well cocded previous to transporting 
it ' , , 

9. Quantify qf Cheese made per annum, — In genezal, nearly 
whole^milk cheese is made during the summer, and batter and 
skimmed-milk cheese during the winter. . By one of my reporters 
it has been stated that, on an average, dairy-frctories at present 
produce from .500 to 4000 pounds of butter, and from 2000 to 
8000 pounds of ch^se. 
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Kg. 1 . — Side Ulevation and Entrance of a Eairy-Fadory, 
the (Md-Waier Si/siem^ at Marielmd^ Sicedm. 


on 



Jig. 2 . — Bach Eleuaiion of die same. 
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By one daijy-factarj it was stated that, in 1868, 3820 
gallons of milk were used in making butter ; 9830 gallons of 
milk were used in making new-milk cheese ; and 2430 gallons 
of milk were used in making skimmed-milk cheese. 

The quantities of cheese and butter obtained from the above 
amounted to— 

1640 Englidi pounds of CSieddar cheese. 

6660 „ „ Swiss cheese (Emmenthaler). 

1725 „ „ Skhnmed-ioilk cheese, and 

1385 „ „ Butter. 

With regard to the dairy-factories in the northern provinces, 
it is stated that on an average 2 ‘‘kannor” of milk (I'lS gallon) 
are needed for 1 Swedish ponnd* of fat cheese, and 5 "kannor’^ 
(2-8 gallons) for 1 Swedish pound of butter. While the cattle 
are feeding on the ridbi pastures of the mountains no more than 
3f kannor” are required for 1 pound of butter, and ** kannor ” 
for 1 pound of fat cheese. 

10. Charge for making^ md Mode in which the Charge is 
made .* — ^In the north, where the cost of fuel is not reckoned, this 
charge is stated to amount to from 1 to 2 §re ; in the middle 
provinces to 2^ ore ; and in ihe southern to 3 ore per ^ kalima?* 
of milk,t all the costs of management bdhg included in this. 

11. Disposal if the Wkeg. — ^In the north, where the whey is of 
very little value, it is used for making butter and cheese, which 
fetch from 12 to 15, and even 18 ore per ponnd (l|d. to 2|d). In 
other parts of the country, the whey is mostly given to pigs, and 
in that case realized at a much lower rate, scarcely 1 ore per 
kanna (f penny for 0*6 gallon). It has, however, of late been 
used also for feeding calves. 

12. Average Dividend to the Proprietors of ihe Factory . — ^The 
average price of the milk sold at the factories, owned by com- 
panies, h^ amounted to 20 9re per “kanna"' (5d. per gallon); 
and sometimes to much more, having even exceeded 26 ore (6|d. 
per gallon. 

The above answers to your queries are, certainly, incomplete, 
but they are such as it has been in my power to give you. In order 
to give you an idea of one of our best dairy-factories,! have pro- 
cured a drawing of it (see pp. 326 and 327). This dairy is managed 
according to the cold-water system,— a method, the more general 
introduction of which has exercised an extremely beneficial 
influence on tbe rational management of the dairy in our country. 

. Sui^posing whey-cheese to he unknown in your country, I have, 

* Bwedish poimd is to about 19 ouuces avoirdupois. ^ 

t are ^ual tb onepesnj; and 1| go to au gaUos, 
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likewise, taken the liberty of forwarding you a sample of it, 
which, however, is of a better quality than the whey-cheese 
generally occurring in the market, and which would fetch about 
50 ore per pound (7^. per lb.). It is prepared from the whey of 
cow and goat milk. In those parts of the country where fuel is 
cheap, the preparing of the common cow-milk whey-cheese con- 
duces essentially to raise the price of milk. As it chiefly consists 
of milk-sugar, it constitutes a wholesome food for the lower classes, 
among whom it is largely consumed.* 


To what I have previously stated regarding the dairy-factories, 
I beg to add some notices respecting one which was little known 
when I last wrote to you, but which has now attracted general 
attention. 

A farmer who resides in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, and 
who, though almost blind, has nevertheless devoted himself 
with unshrinking energy and great perseverance, both to the theo- 
retical study and the practical management of butter and cheese- 
making, commenced a few years ago purchasing milk from neigh- 
bouring farms for making butter ; the skim-milk being partly sold 
in the markets of Stockholm, and partly made into skim-milk 
cheese. The favourable result of his endeavours caused him gra- 
dually to extend this business, for which purpose, and in order to 
obtmn an easy sale for the butter-milk, he es^blished a central 
dairy in the capital, to which cream was brought from the numerous 
places where the milk was received from neighbouring farmers ; 

un^d skim-milk, on the other hand, being Wade into cheese 
ut the places where tibe milk was delivered, and where branch 
dairies were erected. This business has, within a few years, been 
extauied to such a degree, that dming this spring the quantity of 
milk purchased by the femer and aJnployed in the above-men- 
tioned manner Wms amounted to 4000 gallons per day. a 

previous year he had associated with himself a capit^ist, likewise 
warmly interested in this branch of husbandly. The productibn 
of milk, however, being constantly on tibe increase, and its price 
having on account of tibat considerably diini^lshed, the partners 
have now decided upon transferring the entire business to a 
limited company, for the purpose of extending it in such a 
manner as circumstances may require, and render profitable. 
Of this company, they themselves are the largest shareholders. 
iPeeling a warm interest in the development of this industiy, so 
important to our agriculture, and being likewise a shareholder of 
this cmnpany, I have taken an active part in its organisation, and 

, tlie fcllO'wiisg ]^per by Dr. Yoelcker, p. 
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am therefore ahle to give trustwortliy information relative to 
this dairy-factory, wMch perhaps may prove of some interest to 
you also. 

The object of the company is to purchase milk at different 
places, situated within the provinces surrounding the lake 
for the making of butter, cheese, and other dairy 
products, partly on the spots where the milk is delivered from 
the surrounding farms, and partly at the central-dairy at Stock- 
holm. The branch factories are to he established partly near 
railway stations in daily communication with the central factory, 
and partly at places from which a daily communication with the 
capital cannot be reckoned on all the year round, and which 
latter, on that account, must be so arranged as to be able to carry 
on a more independent existence. 

All these dairy-fectories are under one and ihe same direction, 
consisting of five shareholders, annually dected at the general 
meeting of the company, among^ whom the Chairman and the 
■Managing Director must reside in Stockholm, or Its neighbour- 
hood, The salary of the chairman amounts to 1000 S^. dollars 
(551.) ; that of the managing director to 5000 Sw. dollars (S75?.)'; 
and drat of the three other directors to 500 Syr: doHaxS (271. 10s./ 
each. The board of directors authon 2 ses. both the pntchai^ of 
the milk, and the manner of employing the same, as also the 
sale of the manufactured produce. The board appoints and 
dismisses the assistants and clerks. 

The managing director has to effect the purchase of the milk 
and the selling of the produce; both, however, in conformity 
with a plan previously drawn up by the board of directors ; he 
alone engages and dismisses workmen and women, both at the 
central and the branch dairies. 

The board of directors meets once a month at least, the chair- 
man exercising a general supervision in the intervals. To other 
members of the board is committed the superintendence of 
certain districts, according to a division agreed upon between 
themselves. 

Branch dairies, at places which are in daily communication 
with the capital all the year round, are established by the board 
of directors whenever and wheresoever they find it advisable. 
The establishment of branch dairies in districts which ate de- 
prived of daily communication with the capital requires more 
direct co-operation between the company, and the neighbouring 
dairy farmers; but such dairies are always establish^ as soon 
.as sufficieiit mmns, by subscription for shar^ have been obtained 
al the place, and ^ guarantee has been given for the delivery of 
mquisite Quantity of milk. 

'fibs wmsm jtofifs of the company, after all the expenses 
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and disbursements, as well as salaries, Have been paid, and 20 
per cent of the value of the plant has been deducted, are to be 
disposed of in the following manner : — 

(a) 6 per cent interest is to be paid to the shareholders oa 
their presenting the coupons of interest 

(i) Of the remainder, one-tenth is to be set apart for a reserve 
fund, ^hich, in the event of a bad season or omer circumstance 
causing the balance to be so small as not to cover the interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent on the shares, may be employed in sup- 
plying the deficiency, 

(c) What thereafter remains is to he divided between the 
directors, the shareholders, and the purveyors of the milk, ia 
such a manner that the directors receive one-fourth, and the 
shareholders and milk-purveyors the remaining three-fourths. 

(d) The amount falling to the share of the directors is divided 
in such a manner that the managing director receives one-half, 
the chairman one-fourth, and the other directors the remaining 
fourth, to be divided in equal shares among them. 

(e) The division of the balance between the shareholders and 
the purveyors of the milk is made so that those purveyors who 
have furnished the factories during the whole of the previous year 
with milk to an amount of not less than 5000 ^‘kannor” (2900 
gallons), shall for each 2500 ^‘kannor” (1450 gallons) delivered 
at any dairy of the company, partake in the division equal to one 
share. 

The milk from the difierent farms have entered into con- 
tract with the company for the delivery of that produce is con- 
veyed, every morning and evening, immediately after the milking, 
to the nearest of the sbcty stations at present fixed by the com- 
pany f<H: receiving the milk. It is there poured into tin vessels 
holdixig about 14 **kanhor*^(8 gallons), 20 x 13 inches each, 
which are placed in water, cooled so as to be from 36 to 40 
degrees Falmnheit, and are left there until the cream has risen* 
The skimmed cream is conveyed by railway or steamer (daring 
the winter also on roads) to the central factory, wh^e it is made 
into butter in five churns, worked by a steam-engine of 4-horse 
power, by which 5000 pounds of butter can be churned per day. 
At some of the branch factories, where at least 500 gallons of 
milk per day may be obtsdned, the company intend to try the 
production of . Cheddar cheese, but at present tbat description of 
cheese is not made. The butter is exported; the skim-milk 
^heese^ prepared in tbe Dutch manner, finds a good market at 
home. With regard to the quality of the butter, the most flattering 
testimony has lately been received from London, factors*. 

The capital of fhe company is fixed at 55,000?., but as soon Its 
8000?. were subscribed — which was done in two days — t!he com- 

2 a 
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pany commenced its operations. The calculation on which the 
•company was formed is abridged as follows :~ 


'Supposing that 3 million "kannor” milk (= 1,700,000 gallons) are 
himish^ per year, and that “ kannor ® of milk (= 3*0 gallons) 

, are requisite for the production of 1 pound of butter, 645,000, pounds 
of hatter vill be obtained, and sold at a price of 86 ore per pound 

(5s 11'3 pence per Swedish pound^ which will yield 463,260 

Trom 3 million “ kannor” milk, after deducting the cream and the 
evaporation, 2i million kanUor ” of ^im-milk are obtained. Of 
this milk, about 2000 kannor ** per day, making 600,000 " kah- 
nor” per year, are sold in the capital at an averse price of 15 (ke 
^ I»r “kanna” ( - 3*6 pence per g^hon^afterdedocbaagthe commis- 
sion, which m^es 90,000 

‘Of the remaining 1,900,000 kannor” of skim-milk, calculating that 
24 kannor” of milk are requisite for the production of 1 pound 
of dbeese, 760^000 pounds of cheese areobtained, ms^g, at 22 6re 
per pound («; 3d, per pomwi) .. j*. «.« 4, Mr *r* I,, 167,000 

Of the cream, employed in the wsMxi^ of the htutto, viz. 600,000 
250,000 kannor ” are left after the dhumirgi msl^g, 
at $ par "kaaca” (about Id. per galkmX whiidi price 

tidahiHieini^lkifta^ •• .. .« 29^000 

«Oflhe»yikflfQi|doyed y 

whey; eQOBeqw^, ^ the above stated 

skhmim miSc^ l400,000 "kmmor” of wh^ wc^ he ohtamed. / 
Whey is here generally used as food for swuie, conadered worth 
2 6reper"kanna”(«=id, gallon), which in ^ids earn wcmM be 

equal to a sum of 32, 000 ddlais ; hut in ihkealeeisito wnhaveou^ 
considered it as equal to the amount that may be required for fuel at 
ihe branch factories, and for the covering of un&rseen expenses. 


Total receipts (40,713?. 15a) .. 740,260 


JSxpeaeee. 

jDoUam 

Por the purcham of 3 million “kannor” milk, the price of which is 

at present 19 ore per “kanna ” ( =s 4 W. per gallrwt) 570,000 

Annatto, salt, spices for the cheese, immet, barrels, Ssct. .. .. .. 12^500 

Ice for cooing the milk; average price 4 ore per “kamia” 

(=^. pet gallon) - „ .. „ 3,750 

Wood and coal employed at the central factory .. 1,000 

fialary of the directors „ 7,500 

„ „ „ clerks in the ofSce .. * .* 10,000 

„ „ 10 mechanics and manservants 6,000 

„ „ 6 tjavelling controllers 5,000 

5 , „ 20 dairymaids at the central factory 7,000 

,7 » 60 »» » » branch factories 15,000 

Bent «id hire of buildings .. ,, 10,000 

7 horses at the central factory .. 6,000 

Other (X)sls of carriage and transports 30,000 

Amortlsarion of the expenses of buildings, machinery, &c 10,0(^ 

Sundry exposes, such as writing materials, postage, medical attend- 

", " ,■ 


. . 3BoWi«,BB8esC88,2S^ 15fc)., « .. 


^lupins (247SZ.) 


..4M00 
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The attention this enterprise has here called forth has given 
rise to proposals for the forming of several similar companies 
within different parts of this country, to which result perhaps 
also your very interesting description of the cheese factories in 
North America, translated by me into Swedish and lately pub- 
lished, has not a little conduced. 


XVII. — 0« a Peculiar' Kind of Stoedisk Whey Cheese^ and m 
Norwegian Goaii^Milk Cheese. By Dr. Augustus VosZiCEEE, 
F.RS. 

The following is the composition of a kind of whey cheese 
made in Sweden^hich was sent to me recently for lamination 


by Mr. Jenkins: — 

Water 24*21 

Fatty matters .. 20*80 

""Gaseiu and albumen «« .. .. ... .. 9*06 

Milk*8iigar, and extractive matters .. .. 41*01 

Mineral matter (asb) .. .. 4*92 

100*00 

* Containing nitn^en 2^45 


The composition of this i^cuixar kind of chee^ differs mate- 
rially from that of ordinary skim-iarilk cheese, as will foe seen by 
comparing the preceding fignres with the snbjdbied analyses of 
2 samples of slam-milk cheese, which 1 pubiii^ed some years 
ago in my paper on the Composithm of Osmose in this Journal. 


Ko.2. 

45*39 
9*97 
33*12 
e^39 
d*13 

tmm 100*00 

♦ Contaning nitrogen m* •• •• w9 •• 4-63 .... 6-34 

Ordinary skim-milk cheese, especially wheaa made from milk 
which had been skimmed several rimes Hhe t&sS employed in 
makidg the second sample of skim-milk cheese, h poor in fatty . 
matter (batter) and m milk-sugar. The latter constituent of 
milk for rim greater part remains dissolved in the whey, from 
which the cheese is separated by straining and pressure. On 
rim other hamL. skimrinilk chee^ralthoi^ firm, contains a » 

2a2 


of Tm Samyies Cheese. 

2ra,l, 

Water .. 43*87 

Fatty matter (pure butter) .. .. ... .. .. 15*89 

♦Casein .. 28*93 .. .. 

Milk-sugar, lacrie aci^ airi extnustive .. 0*47, .. ., 

Miiieral matter (ash) 4*84 
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great deal of water, and the solid matter of which it is composed 
consists principally of curd or casein. 

The Swedish whey cheese analysed by me was soft, and had 
a sweetish, though anything hut a savoury taste. Its sweet taste 
evidently is due to the large proportion of milk-sugar which 
the analysis revealed. The amount of fatty matter (butter) in 
this cheese is nearly as high as in the poorer qualities of 
Gloucester cheese. Of the prevailing constituent of ordinary 
skim-milk cheese, that is curd (casein), I find so little that it 
occurred to me a mistake probably may have been made^ in 
the determination of this substance. A second determination, 
however, gave a result closely agreeing with the first, and con- 
firmed the correctness of the preceding analysis, which shows 
only 9 per cent, of curd. 

The Swedish dairy product analysed by can thus hardly 
be called with propriety skim-milk cheese. It is prepared, I 
am informed, by evaporating the whey, which is obtained in the 
manufacture of common cheese. This whey, however, must 
have been much richer in butter than it is ordinarily in well 
conducted English dairies. 

In my paper on the Composition of Cheese, to which reference 
has been made, a number of whey analyses will be found, all of 
which show t^t when cheese is carefully made, the resulting 
whey is poor in butter and cheesy matter. Thus, taking for 
illustration the fitst sample of the 15, the analyses of which are 
given in my paper, we have in 100 parts of whey : — 


■Water 92*95 

Fatty matter (butter) .. .. '65 

♦Casein and albumen (curd) 1'20 

Mlk-sngar, and lactic add .. .. .. .. 4*55 
' Mineral matter (ash) *65 


♦ Contauang nitrogen 


i(mo 

•19 


Supposing this whey had been evaporated so far that a solid 
mass containing 24'21 per cent, of water — that is, the same amdunt 
of water present in the Swedish cheese — ^had remained behind,]the 
composition of this evaporated whey would be as follows ; — 


Water 24*21 

Fatty matter (butter) 6*98 

Casein and albumen (curd) 12*92 

Milk-sugar, and lactic acid 48*91 

Mineral matter (ash) .. ., 6*98 


100*00 


Had there been more butter in tbe whey than is actually con- 
tained, the evaporated cheesy product of course would be much 
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riclier ia fatty matter, and poorer in casein and milk-sugar, and 
probably resemble much more closely in composition the pecu- 
liar Swedish cheese analysed by me. 

It thus appears that this product is obtained by evaporation of 
whey comparatively rich in batter. It is not a very palatable, 
but is unquestionably a concentrated article of food, which is 
usefully employed in Sweden for supplying in some measure the 
wants of the poorer classes. 

In connection with this subject, I may mention that in Norway 
a peculiar kind of skim-milk cheese is made from goats’-milk. 
Some years ago the late Dr. Rosing, of Christiania, sent me a 
Norwegian cheese, which is much relished in Norway, and 
known there under the name of Gamelost. This cheese, I am 
informed, is made from very poor skim-milk, and has to be kept 
for a long period* before it is considered to be fit for consump- 
tion. The specimen presented to me by Dr. Rosing was con- 
sidered one of choice quality. It had a brownish colour like 
dark-yellow beesWax, and an unctuous texture, which allowed 
its being spread with a knife on bread and butter, the form in 
which it is usually consumed in Norway. Thus spread, a little 
of this cheese goes a long way, for it has a most penetrating 
pungent smell and rotten cheese taste, and cannot therefore be 
partaken of in the same way in which cheese of ordinary quality 
is usually consumed. 

A portion of this cheese submitted to analysis gave the follow- 
ing results: — 


Wafer ; .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ^*44 

Fatty luaiteir (butter) .. .. .. 3-36 

, (cmrid) 42-12 

Milk-sugar, and extractive imtter , .. 9*85 

Mineral matt^ (ash), ooutainiug ^aily traces of conunon salt 2''22 

10(M)0 

♦Coniaiihig ni^gea .. .. - 6*74 


This Norwegian cheese, notwithstanding its uzKihmus appeair 
ance conveying the impression of its being rich in butter, it will 
be seen is extremely poor in fatly matter, and, notwithstanding 
its strongly saline taste^ contains merely traces of common salt 
Rwrther examination proved the saUne taste to be due to ammo- 
nmcal cqmponnds with peculiar fatty acids, produced during the 
ripening |»rQcess of the cheese. Xike sal-ammoniac these com- 
pounds have a strongly saline and pui^ent taste. A red-coloured 
litmus-paper held in a moist state at some distance Oym* the 
cheese rapidly turned blue, showing that the cheese emitted 
ftmmoniacal vapoorsy which, it may be observed,, am freely givmi 
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^ from all kinds of well ripened old ckeese. As a matter of 
cariosity, I de^rmioed both the amoant of free ammonia and 
that contained in the cheese in the form of ammoniaGal salts^ and 
fofaxid in 100 parts r — 


l!ree ammoiua « .. ..r *74: 

and 

Aimnoxiiarina state of ammonlacal salts .. ..1*69 


Total anamonia 2*43 

Treated with water the Norwegian cheese yieided, calculated 


for its natural state : — 

Water 42*44: 

Matters soluble in water and contaming 2*52 of lutn^en .. 28T7 
Matters insohibie in 34*39 


100*00 

Newly made, this oheese is quite insipid, and it takes a year 
or loi^r to develop the full 6avo&r, which becomes, indeed, 
quite overpowering to an English nose and palate at the time 
mm the cdneese as oomidered m Norway to be in prime con** 
ditioo. 


Xosdon, 11, Sdiimry Square^ Fleet Street,, 
J«?y, 1870. 


Xyill.— On Recent Ifi^msmerde in the Cultivation and Manage- 
meni of Bops. Bj Chakles Whitehead. 

ISTTEODDCTiaSr. 

Varium et mutaSile semper is peculiarly applicable to the hop, 
for no plant is more fickle or so di£5cult to manage. Rustics 
have a clumsy joke upon its everTchanging nature, saying, 
that it is rightly named * hop,*^ for it hops fiom one e^ctreme 
to another with wonderful celmty. It is esp^naliy sensitive to 
changes of .temperature so that, at certain stages of its growth, 
a wMte frost, or any sudden atmospheric change, may check 
its vigour, and, by producing abnormai aodm, raad^r it liable 
to blight, mould, and other mLxnesrom ills wMck ki is heir to. 
These characteristics of the plant formerly rendered it such m 
attractive subject for betting — the coUectioa of the hop duty ihm 
affording convenient data for the operation — ^that members of 
TattersaU’s even condescend^ to put their money upon hops ; 
aisd merdiants, factors, growers, with many others mom ^ 
less connected with hops, made tirefr ajmual venture tsfacv 




amount of the duty. It is very interesting, giving besides a 
forcible illustration of the uncertain nature of tie plant, to trace 
tie changes and chances of the crop fiom June to September, 
as clearly evidenced by the fluctuations in lie. betting ** sets ” or 
estimates. For example, in the year 1840 the duty was esti- 
mated in June at from 14O,000Z. to 160,00QZ ; on the 14th of July 
at from 90,000£ to 100,000? ; on the 24th of the same month at 
40,000?.; and it paid only about 34,000?. in duty. Again, 
in the year 1834 the duty was set in July at ifrom 80,000i to 
90,000?., and it paid over 180,000?. Blights and other causes 
of failure in the hop crop were not looked upon as unmiti- 
gated calamities while the duties upon foreign hops were in 
force. The high prices obtained for the few hops grown fre- 
quently proved more remunerative than low prices for a larger 
crop ; and a stimulus was imparted to the trade for a year or 
two after a partial failure. This natural result of a practical 
monopoly jp^bablj tended to make growers of hops somewhat 
apathetic and careless about improvements in cultivation and 
management, and in devising means to make the chances of a 
crop more certain. Until the last ten or fifteen years quality 
was not much considered; colour was not thought an esmor 
tial ;* nor was the sort of hop much regarded by the biwwera 
The mighty thirst fmr pale aJb dianged all thk, and 
growers And that colour mad q^lity are indispniaa^ $ tibat if 
tibey camaot ptodnoe to meet Atm Amo 

^ asm nsmineiahle fomjgn 'faiodncam mkm Me ' 

\ The Bava- 

hop^owcm have foe adAntages of 
climtile, of i p!anfofo>n in foe full vigour of youfo^ of 

The American 

gtowem, whose acreage h whom 

vatikm aOd macdgasaent haa beep very great, have foonsan^ of 
square miles of virgin ^soil m which hops will do wdS fmr years 
without mantife, a mme equable summer tempeiMiie, and a 
proverbial commercial energy. The New Zaalaarfem, in foe 
garden of the world, are making efforts to be represented in the 
** Borough” — abs^ emml and foe Tasmanians boast t^t their 
somewhat despised countty will acme day be the, great hop- 
aentre of foe universe. The ^ in 

have been put up generally, heal.temtimi hm marly 
and h^e competition is gaemimti for tim repeal of foe 
duty had foe eSsct of inereasii^ the home hop acreage 

■ i jj ii Hi i t ' rt .. H.-I .W M , , I — , - — , ^ ^.1,,,.., ^ 

^ . * 1^. Boya, ia te Viev of the Agnoaltme of 

1 remafos,fott** tbe^ picked bops^ tbough of a are oftea 

T^ry strotig, and Cbe umerleaoed planters are of opimou titat it is better to 

be.,«oolemfoaMseiiauly ' '' V 
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in a wonderfal degree, as in 1861, tlie last year in which the 
hop duty was levied, there were only 47,941 acres in full plant 
in the United Kingdom ; whereas the agricultural returns for 
Great Britain showed 66,562 acres in 1866, and 64,273 acres 
for the year 1867. The abolition ' of the Customs^ duties also 
stdxnulated the production of foreign hops to a certain extent 
The enormous prices obtained for good foreign hops in 1860 
and 1861, on account of the almost utter failure of the English 
crop in the disastrous season of 1860, tended far more to encou- 
rage the foreign growers. The unusual and accidental circum- 
stance of a succession of small and indifferently grown crops in 
this country for the following seven years, taking the average, 
has given a general impetus to foreign hop-growing, which has 
now probably culminated in the extraordinary importation of 
322,515 cwts^ daring the year 1869. This combination of 
causes has awakened me English growers from lethargy, and has 
opened their eyes to the real position of affairs ; and they are 
now generally making vigorous efforts to improve their system 
of cultivation and management, so that it may he said that in 
no mevious decade in the his^tory of hop-lowing has such 
intelligent attention been paid to both the scienti&e and prac- 
tical phases of the question as in the years from 1860 to 1870. 
This is shown by the greatly increased number of well-managed 
first-class samples to be seen upon the boards of the factors in 
the Borough, by the various experiments that have been made 
to stay the ruinous devastations of blight, mould, red spider, and 
other hop pests and diseases, by the introduction of early and 
improved sorts, and by a more systematised and judicious course 
of grubbing and planting. 

It is proposed to give a concise history of these improve- 
ments in cultivation and management within the last few years, 
by which it will be seen that although they are considerable, 
there is yet a great deal to be done in this direction, if the 
English planters wish to beat the foreign producers, in spite of 
their many advantages. * 

Impkovements or OuLTivATioisr. 

Gmsral Management — There was a great ceremony observed 
formerly in preparing land to be planted with hops. Pasture 
land was usually preferred, for some unknown reason, and 
ploughed up by 10 horses from 12 to 16 inches deep. Other 
land was trenched by workmen, tiie sticky subsoil thrown 
■m: tibe top, and the good surface mould buried undemeatib. 
ItMs made the surface soil unkindly for years, and the delicate 
fibres,*' which are even of more importance as food providers 
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to the plant than the large roots^ were sadlj hindered in their 
operations. Land intended for hops is now ploughed in the 
ordinary way, or rather deeper ; the subsoil plough following in 
&e furrow, where subsoiling is possible or requisite. The turf of 
old pasture land is, or ought to be, pared and burned, in order 
that the larvae of the numerous destructive insects may be 
destroyed; of these the larvae of the ghost” moth {Hepialus 
Sumulx)^ of the small “ swift ** moth {Bepialus Lupulinm)^ and 
of the wire worm {Hemirhijms lineatus)^ are most injurious to 
young hops. The latter larva was ignorantly mistaken for the 
centipede {Scolopendra)^ whose natural habitation is in decaying 
fibres, and it is only comparatively recently that the ravages of 
the wireworm have been duly estimated, and checked by traps 
of pieces of potatoes, turnips, or rape cake, put into each “hill,”* 
and regularly watched. 

With regard to the actual planting, the custom of cramming 
as many plants as possible into an acre is exploded. It is 
thought desirable that there should be at least 6 feet 6 inches 
between every hill, which would give about 1030 hills to the 
acre if planted on the square, and about 1200 if planted trian- 
gularly, A thousand hills are quite enough for an acre ; quite 
as large crops are grown with such a plant as from one of 
1200, or even 1400 hills, which it was once thought wise to 
adopts It is obvious in the adoption of the system of the ies^ 
number of hills to the acre, that there is at once a gr^t savk^ of 
labour and of expense for poles; and what is of lucne importance 
i^!,,ilhe sum and the air pa:meate more freely through the alleys. 

good “ sets,” or cuttings that, have been, one year in a 
nurs^y, are usually put to form a hilL iEven one very good set 
oooasioiially sulScO^ waA it has been observed that the fewer the 
sets the bett^ the stock or centre hereafter, and not so liable td 
decay or rot away in pariUmf especially in “ Goldings ” The 
careless practice of planting cut sets taken directly from the hill 
is fast going outf Four, or even five^ of these were formerly 
crowded together to ftwm ihe nucleus,! and it frequently happened 
that in very dry seasons they failed , to grow, while the b^d^ 
dr nursery sets rarely fail Very great care bsqA pains are now 
taken with these sets, to keep varieties distinct, to select the 

* "Hili” is the technical tern for eadi pl^t eeatre, So called the 
Western of earthing, or putting earth such eeutres Ihr pieseryation, durii^ 
the monter, which thus forms a little mound or ** hUh** 

t The imerieans sdll plant 2 or 3 cut sets In this way ; but ihmr land is 4eh, 
mexhmsied, and cheap, so that they do not care about the durafion of their 
grounds* , ' ' 

! Mr* likdey, In his Prise Bssay upcm Hops, In the .^Boyal Agricultural 
Journal * Imember, 1S4»,, sajs ;-?-** The cheapest and best way Is to plant cut 
sets trhere they ark to;remiun* Fire cut sets Is a suMoient number to raise a hOl, 
and wlmt is moeii 
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most true and strong, to tave tlieir nursery well manured and 
cultivated* Until lately they were put into any corner of the 
farm ail together, ** Colegates” and ** Goldings,” ** Grapes” and 
** Jones*,” forgotten probably until they were required. More- 
over, some planters actually used to plant up the dead hills in 
their grounds with any sorts they happened to have; thus 
Goldings — ^the best sort — were filled up with Colegates, the 
worst sort ; and Grapes w^e jumbled up with Jones* in 
the most haphazard manner* From time immemorial certain 
plantations were filled up or renewed with scions, taken solely 
from their own stock — cut from the hill and put directly in — to 
preserve the supposed superiority of quality, and to hand it 
down in unsullied line. The cuttings from traditionally cele- 
brated grounds were hoarded as carefully as Dutch tulip bulbs, 
and planters had jealous fears lest their neighbours should obtain 
even a rootlet from tbeir ** old ground.” The consequences this 
are plainly evidenced by the greatly diminished productiveness 
of these grounds, their greater tendency to decay at the root, and 
their predispb^don to blight and mould. It is admitted readily 
that the qumity of their fruit is very fine, but this does not 
any means counterbalance the disadvantages above mendonedL 
It is as wnmg to propagate plants from the same stocks per- 
petually, as to breed animals “in and in,” without a change of 
blood. Great delicacy of constitution and diminished fertility 
are the known results of the inbreeding of animals of all kinds. 
In each successive generation the evil conseqimnces axe increased, 
iu the case of animals as well as of plants, and there is a natural 
process of selection to d^eneracy, as well as for the development 
of desired and useful qualities. 

With legard to new hop-grouzids, planters in the Mid and East 
Kent, and the Famham districts, are now, as a rale, planting 
only the very best sorts, such as Goldings and CJdiding Grapes, 
Whitebine Grapes, or noted varieties of these kinds* In the 
Weald of Kent^ in Sussex, Worcester, and H^»ford, Grapes, 
Jones’, and Mathons, are usually planted. 0>legates are not now 
esteemed ; for though they are h^vy croppers, ^nd not so liaUe 
to blight or moidd as the more choice sorts, iSasy are coarse, and 
have a rant smell resembling somewhat that of new inferior 
Americans. In some parts of Kent and Sussex, Colegates 
produce as much as from 20 to 30 cwt. per acre in a kindly 
year ; but in spite of this they are not planted to any great 
extent. 

It is almost the general practice to obtain sets for planting 
new ground and for filimg up, from a distance, — from some 
planter who has a good growth, and amputation for being careful 
in selecting and managing his sets. A change of sets is thought 
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as desirable as a change of seed in the cases of wheat, barley, 
and oats. There have been several new and improved sorts of 
hops introdnced within the last few years, raised from seed and 
from cntdngs; in the former instance by mere accident or 
chance, in the latter by a careful process of anethodical selec- 
tion.* As Dr. Carpenter says, the usual principle is, that 
propagation by seeds will only produce the species, the race not 
being continued with any certainty.f The tendency is to revert 
bacfc to ^ original type. This is seen in apples, plums, and 
in a marked degree in peaches, ctectarines and apricots. Seeds 
taken from the same hop-plant will, it is well known, produce 
different varieties, whose tendency is generally to degMierate to 
the wild hedge hop. This inherent tendency to reversion is 
augmented by the uncertainties of fertilisation peculiar to 
dicecioas plants, and the prepotency of the pollen of the original 
type over that of all others.^ Hence those sorts which have 
been raised from seed are, as a rule, coarse and inferior, as in 
the case of a sort call^ “Prolifics,” which, though large 
croppers and of a hardy nature, are comparatively of low quality 
and not liked by the brewers. Some very valuable new sorts 
have been obtained &om cuttings taken from solitary plants^ 
wbich have been observed to differ from tiieir congeners in 
certain characteristics. These specialities were further 
by a caiieful methodical selection of plar^ in which Ihe dedh^ 
qualities were most |WOB&s»eDtiy disp^feii A good smt ef 
wm oblinned '^'in ^ th^’ way by 

tiUch l!iel''0isly ooaaes fbdk a lortnigte. 'Or 
a. qusSSby. It is a 
^ ^swdh' a soft' ^ of fest-raie GoM- 

^ ^HhBBBEBb \sWw!WNi|S ot( ^ ® 0I ClPfllfiSr' tsEBsMt 

the l^ngiitli able to snji^ly tim rnark^ befiwe 

foreigtet b^m mid to ensure good colmir befece 

wmds, the mt sm, and ^ heavy nigh^ logsof late autumn have 
browi^ the delmate fighl'galdA h^ so sought fer by pafe ala 
brewers. To this mudb desired colour k fans horn the 
common custom to pidk hops too soon, which ten^ to Injmw 
the stock of the plant, ^peciadly in the casa' of hop, 

lamre delicate hy nature than other kinds^ ^ lessen its piodno- 

,1* ^^listibsdieal seleet^oa Is tbat oimk 4 ipaxi, udio 

efdmmms to mo^Sfy % lireed aeoordiag to sona ppe^eJMsined stfuiidard.*' — 
thrmi^s ‘ Aaiiaals and Plants under Poinestldation,* vd. li. p 1S3,: 
t €6»r^eDler% ‘ Principles of Phytiokpr/p. 9^. 

^ i Bat lew Raters allow male bop plants in th^ grounds* trnslang tiiat .the 
;^en, fbr meia j^arpo^ of fractificadon* will oojcne^^m somewlieE^^ It k clear 
that ardfi^ ifectitna ti o n mast be resorted to i^NstmoniaeBU j M It h wished to 
obtain true and satig&eftny aarte tmxL mdL 
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tiveness, and to cause its prexnatare decay. These combined 
causes are leading growers to reorganise their plantations upon a 
new system. In the first place, by gradually grubbing the very 
old grounds, many of which are practically efiete from old age, 
the exhaustion of specific chemical elements from the soil, and 
unnaturally early picking. Secondly, by introducing a well- 
arranged succession of altogether earlier sorts to follow each 
other in regular rotation.* 

It is quite clear that new plantations must be raised upon such 
principles as will meet the changed requirements of the market ; 
for it is utterly useless to endeavour to “level up” the old 
plantations to these altered conditions, and, independently of 
these, it is beginning to be understood that the once dearly 
cherished pet grounds of a century old and upwards are very 
costly^ luxuries. In the rare cases where a large percentage of 
the hills of such grounds do not die away annually, and where 
the stock is still fairly sound, there is a large decrease of pro- 
ductive power, with a greater predisposition to blight and 
mould, and diminished ability to grow away from their attacks. 
There are many of these almost historically &mous hop-grounds 
where a large proporticm of the hills die away each year, so 
much so as to make a fair crop impossible. As many as from 
5 to 10 per cent of the hills in some old Golding grounds have 
to be renewed every year. I have a Golding ground, with 
an almost fabulous reputation for fruitfulness in past years, 
whose first planting not even the “oldest inhabitant” can re- 
member.^ The average annual amount of hills to be renewed is 
200 out of 4^)00 hill% or just 6 per cent. As sets planted to fill 
up do not bear fruit imtil the second year, 10 per cent, of the 
hills in this old ground are actually non-productive each season. 
The quality of the fruit is very fine when» by bappy accident^ 
the ^ound gets through a blight or the mould ; but the quantity 
obtained from the strmxgest hills is always very small. The 
situation is most suitable ; the soil is a rich, friable, deep mould, 
with a substratum of hassocky ragstone, or limestone, which is 
the best possible soil for hops, Wording perfect drainage and 
being naturally rich in the mineral constituents necessary to the 
plant The list bedded sets have been obtained from several 
planters for filling up this ground for the last ten years, without 
causing any very marked decrease of dead hills or increase of 
feitfulness. As probably nearly every bill has been replanted 
in the last twenty years by this yearly process of filling-up, the 


f la the H^eford bop district growers are generally improving their planta- 
tions by planting early sorts of better quality and char^ter. 
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old age of the stock cannot be the cause of the decay, which 
must be mther attributed to the unnaturally early picking, and to 
the failure in the supply of requisite ingredients in the soil. This 
will not seem astonishing, when it is realised what an enormous 
amount of these ingredients is taken away in a crop of hopi^ 
leaves, and bine. The most judicious and lavish supply of those 
manures which chemical science has taught to be suitable, can- 
not adequately replace the potash, the lime, the phosphoric acid, 
the silica, and the other essential elements annually absorbed. 
Mr. Ne^it says, in his elaborate Report upon the analysis of 
the hop, that it is well known to farmers that hops require 
more manure for their proper development than any other plant 
which they cultivate. In this same Report Mr. Nesbit gives 
detailed statements of the quantities of each mineral ingredient 
taken from the land by a given crop of hops. Tbough he and 
Professors Way and Johnstone differ slightly, yet, if an average 
of the estimates of these three great authorities is taken, it 
leaves no doubt as to one great cause of the gradual failure 
of hop-grounds. The American hop-growers are quite aware of 
this, and as soon as a ground displays signs of having es:hausted 
the soil it is grubbed up. They manure very little, just putting 
a spit or two of dung on the crown of the hill, rather for the 
purpose of protection from frost, while the average of the dura*^ 
tion of their grounds is not more than nine years even in the 
limestone district. 

JDiggftr^ omd Plrngking , — After a ground Im been planted fmr 
a year, it is dug or plouj^ed in the wint^. latter praebbe 
‘prevniied etslensivelj ut one time, as it holds univ^sally in 
ALlneri<% on acGOunt of the i^rcify of labour* In an did treatise 
n|ioh 1573, it is said, ‘‘ Befsre winter you must till 

-with tim i^ugb, yoUr gn«i»d is larger if small, with the 
spafle.^’ t Se^al growers have introduce ploughing lately 
with a small implement like a potato-plough, or a modification 
of the vine plough (charrue). This makes but poor work ; Ae 
weeds are not buried, the large pole-stack places are not touched, 
and the appearance is slovenly and Unfini^ed. If one of the 
many new systems of poling, whereby the poles are left Standing 
permanently at the hills, is approved and generally adopted, 
one great obstacle to ploughing will be overcome. However, 
an entirely new implement is mosi necessary for this spm^ial 
purpose ; and 1 have suggested that ^ the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society i^uld offer a prise for the best 
and most economical substitute for digging hops. Digging is 


♦ * Joamsl of the Hoyal Agriealtaral Society of vol. vib 2t 1. 

. t Quoted in Laiifee's^ Hop JParmer/ 
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performed by a three-pronged *‘sp«d” or fcwk, as shown 
in the illnstration, with a handle like a spade; if this is 


Kgi 1 . — The 



done in a workman* 
like manner, it is a 
thoroughly satisfactory 
operation, and as cheap 
as any mode of plough- 



ing that has yet been 
invented, at ihe present 
rate of payment, viz., 
from 165, to*21^. per 
acre.* 


Folmg , — ^There have not been many great changes in the 
manner of poling hops. Four-pole work, or putting four poles 
to each hill, is not so much practised as formerly in East and 
Mid Kent It prevails still in the Weald of Kent and in Susseic 
to a considerable extent in the Jmies grounds. In the former 
district, befmre creosoting was introduced, the Jones and some- 
times the Grape were pded with four stout old poles from the 
Gc^dhi^ grounds. This supply has, fortunately, to a great 
extend lail^ owing in the preservaticm of the poles by the 
creosotii^ process ; and Grape and Jones are now pdl^ with 
three 12-feet or ll-feet poles, much better suited to ^eir habit 
and nature. Two poles are very jErequently put to each hill in 
Golding grounds ; or one row of hills is poled with two poles, 
and the next with three poles, and so on alternately* Planters do 
not as a rule pole their hops with such large long poles now. 
The feet of the poles are so efectually preserved that there is not^ 
lha gradual diminuticm of length and ccmsequently of girth which 
formcarly took place from decay and annual sharpening. The bine, 
therefbi^ does not get that relief which, though uncertain and 
aecidaatal, was yet appreciable in a considerate degree. So in 
old Goldi^ grounds, where the poles are still very stout and the 
Mne is we^, it hs usual to help it by placing the ti^ of 
old poles 3 or 4 feet long, dose by the larger poles. The b^e 
is ti^ to these sxnalfer poles ; whi^ it has readmd their tops it 
coils round the larg^ pdes aod go^ up tlmm with vigour. 

Cre^tii^ or “ imp poles has become almost 

nnivarsal. It, may lairty be said that this is ow of the most 
important improvements that have been o^de lately in hop 
cultivation, as by its operation the prices of large hop poles have 
been reduced at Itest 22 per cent, and of smaller poles 14J to 
15 per cent during the last eight years, while in the same 


* Mr. Boys^ ia bis * Survey of Kent/ shows that the price paid for di^wg hops 
was, in 1795, from 15s. to It; in 1803, trom It to It 



period the hop acreage has hee» increased bj over’^lOjOOO acres. 
Before dipping was introduced it was nsnallj estimated that in 
hop grounds poled with 16-feet and 14-feet poles, one-sixth 
part of the whole xmmber required renewing each year; and 
in those grounds ppled with 12-feet poles al^ut a fourth part 
It is now calculated that in grounds where dipping has been 
practised for eight years,, only one-fifteenth part of the larger 
poles and a tenth part of the smaller poles per aimum are 
wanted. The labour expenses of poling, carrying in, and 
throwing out, haye diminished in a proportionate ratio. On 
the other hand, there are the extra expenses of loading and 
carting to and from the dipping tank, of the preparations for 
dipping, and of the process itself ; but taking every pro and con 
into consideration, it is generally reckoned that where creosoting 
has been steadily persevered in eight years, from 40 to 45 
per cent, has been taken off the whole expense connected with 
the poling of hops. The opeimdoti of dipping is very simple. 
The poles are put npr%ht into an iron tank of about 2^ feet to 
feet deep, 7, 8, or 9 ifeet long, 3 or 4 feet wide, with a small 
furnace underneath it, and a scaffold around to keep the poles 
upright The fixed tanks are far the best, as there is much 
wear and tear indispensable from moving the tank from ground 
to ground, or from farm to farm. As much creosote * is poured 
in as will cover from IJf to 2 J feet — according to their sias — of 
ends of the poles in the tank, with due ajybwanca ibr 
The barh.is inoewiously shannsd off the ends, 

the the and 

ol ^ .wod*/ It is^he^ ^tordijp mhm green 
dippings as Jess creosote is 
tjbsufs soft,, ^ the.yascnlar layers 
^mpomtkmjis mm, driven 
dis^rhntodhj the almosphWic piessme. The wat^^ pants 
of the tissues aim ^ are evaporatod, the cseosote tal^ their 
place, prevendng.decay &oin wet, ahv and the attacks of in^ts.t 
The poles are in the tank for twenty-four hoar% during at 
least twelve hours of which time the compositicm should be kept 
well boiling. It should be made to boil again before the pol^ 
are taken out, or it will become vzscotw ami adhere to the 
poles. The price of ereosoto is now from 2d to 1^1^^ 

and the whole cost of dipping ranges foqoa 2sk to ^ ^ per 
IQP poles. ; , 

Modes ^ Polwgi md the last S&w 

* Oeomw 1$ foe redduom of gas tar, after the extcactioa ^ aalUue, htozoliae^ 
&e., aM vaifSB mnfo in qaalitj^, aceordiag h the coal used. 

t X» ixaneeueiessa^eaeefecllu w^^ eCeo^per,witoafostioaihfore^up 
by heal^ as Su ifotjWessoiSDg {caoesa 
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years many new plans for poling Iiops have been devised, the 
primary notions of which came from America, where poles and 
labour are dear, and inventive genius is particularly fertile. 
According to one of these plans, for which a patent was taken 
out in this country by Mr. Collins, one pole is put to each hill, 
and stout string or cocoa-nut hbre yarn is stretched horizontally 
at a distance of from 8 to 10 feet from the ground from pole to 
pole. The appearance is very picturesque, as may be imagined 
from the slight sketch (Illustration No. 2) given here; but the 


Fig. 2 . — American mode of training Sojgs on String^ 



system is not by any means satisfactoiy, and has been dis- 
continued by many planters wbo gave it a fair trial. 1 have 
tried it for three years upm 3 acres planted with the Jones 
Hop, whose habit renders it more suited to such methods of 
training than any other sort of hop ; I found that the espense of 
tying the bine to the horizontal strings was very great, the bine 
never took kindly to the string, so that the tyers were perpetually 
required throughout the summer, and that the produce was each 
year considerably less per acre than in another part of the ground 
poled in the usual manner, though in every other respect treated 
the same as the string piece. It is right to state that Mr. Guimer, 
of Alton, has had several acres trained in this way for some years, 
and is quite satisfied with the result. This gentleman writes as 
to the extra expense of tying. It is really nothing when you 
t hink how much is saved in poles, how good the quality of the 
hop is, how little liable to damage from wind, and how strong 
your plant will always be, for I believe if the string training is 
properly carried out there would be no such thing as weak bine.^^ 
Training on wires, variously fixed, is practised in America, in 
Germany,^ and in France, In many districts of these countries 
poles are dearer than in England. At Spalt a grower states that 
ihey cost as mucli as a franc each, but then they are from 20 to 
,24 feet in length, Mr. Farmar of Kyre wood, Tenbury, has patented 

Aostrlaa Oeati^ Agriciiltnral Society have offered prizes for a sa^Sfhc- 
toty sslafioa the ^aesfioa as to the relative supenority of wire and poles. , 
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a sjstem of tiaining hops on wire, consbting of an arrangement, 
according to the fancy of tibe planter, of vertical wires communi- 
cating with horizontal wires. Large posts, stouter than telegraph 
posts, are fixed' at the end of each row of hops, to which wires are 
fastened at the top and bottom. These wires run horizontally 
from post to post, and at every hill vertical wires are fixed 
between these two parallel horizontal wires, to which the bines 
are tied. By an improvement in Mr. Farmar’s process, the iron 
work is so i^ed that it may be easily taken down at picking 
time. 

Several planters in the Hereford, Worcester, and Famham 
districts have adopted this method and speak favourably of its 
advantages. The first cost of it is put at 46/. per acre, and 
it is calculated that it will last for twenty years in an effi- 
cient state, while the usual method of poling is estimated at 
37/. 10s. as first cost, independently of the necessary yearly 
renewals of poles. The main objects of these patentees have 
been economy of cost and labour, and to obviate the neces- 
sity of cutting the bine. The latter has at all events been 
achieved, and time will prove whether the former has been 
attained. The great objection to the string plan is that it is 
unnatural for the hops to be trained horizontally. The nature 
of this plant is to climb spirally towards the light, making 
its revolutions with the course of the sun. Besides these ^ normm 
axial twistings ’’ round the support near, each internode of the 
plant during its own development makes independent revolutions, 
y^Tjmg in number according h>;its growth and other circum- 
Mr. Darwin remarks that the purpose of this 
sp^taneons rev(dving movement successively directed to all 
parts of the compass, is obviously in part to favour the shoot 
finding a suj^rt^^ It is manifest that a horizontal line would 
be quite out of the natural upward sweep of this movement, and 
that each intemode must be fastened down to the slender string, 
as it commences its separate course. The axial twistixrgs wiul 
be consequently multiplied, and the vigour of the whole plant 
diminished by these constrained efforts. ,1zl the case of vertical 
wires, it is believed that the bine would require constant tying,- 
os its refiexed hooks would not have a firm hold upon the smootik 
wires, and that short turns would be general, which are usually 
thought to be indicative of want of vigour in ffie plant, and fatal 
to chances of a good crop. 

Tbelate Mr. H. Boys, of Northfieet, Kent, patented a method of 
training hops along diagonally inclined husdle rods^ or old small 

* ‘On the Hovementa and Habits oi CUmblng Plants.’ By Hr. Barwln. 
Wiilikns and 

veil. VI-— - 2 B 
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poles fastened to npriglits ; Mr. Coley, of Maidstone,* invented 
a plan in 1868, on somewhat similar principle^ which has been 


Fig. 3. — Mr, Oolei/s vinery system of poling hops. 



already largely adopted, and has many advantages. According 
to th& plan, two stout thoroughly creosoted poles — 16 feet ot 
14 feet, reduced to about 12 feet long — ^are fomly pitched to 
each hill east and west. These have at the point in the 
annexed drawing, two pieces of wire lashed to their tips to 
form a fork to receive a diagonally inclined pole of from 12 to 
14 feet long, which rests at the point in a staple fixed 
to the upright pole of the opposite hill. A stout piece of 
wood, ** 0 cf is nailed to the uprights at each hill, to keep 
them firm. These uprights are fixtures ; the diagonal poles are 
lifted out at picking time and stacked away for the winter, 
after a new method of Mr. Coley^s ; but there can be no reason 
why this expense should not be saved, by simply replacing the 
diagonal poles, when stripped of bine, in their resting places in 
the staples and wires. They would hardly be more exposed to 
the weather than if they , were stacked as at present, a great deal 
of labour would be saved, and the ground would be clear for all 
operations of manuring, digging, or ploughing. In Mr. Coley’s 
system the evils of horizontal training are greatly modified, and 
the bine has a congenial support tooling to. High winds do hot 
damage the hops, and the plant being cut high does not bleed to 
any extent hfc. Coley says in his punphlet, writing of last year’s 
crop of hops, In the ^rly hops we picked at the rate of 

* See a paxnplilet called * The Vinery Pribaple of Growing Hops.’ By Mr. 

Coley, Pubiislied by West, Maid^bone. 
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1 cwt S qrs. 4 ll^s. per acre extra on the patented plan, and in 
<juality worth lO^. per cwt more than those of the same sort 
grown upon upright poles. In a Colegate ground, picked after the 
severe gale of wind, we found on the new plan 4 cwt. per acre 
extra ; these were sold at 5Z. 8s, per cwt. ; those adjacent of the 
same sort, grown upon the.upright poles fetched 51 2s. per cwt.” 

The first cost of poling an acre in this way is given as 
S2Z. 3s. 4rf., as against Mr. Coley’s estimate of 41/. 6s. for the 
old mode, while the after expense per acre for keeping up the 
poles for fourteen years is estimated to average 15s. per acre in 
the former, and in the latter instance 41, This applies to 
Golding grounds poled with best poles. Mr. Coley has invented 
a whole set of implements and tools suited for the working of his 
system, among which may be mentioned a long>handled bill 
hook with prong attached, for cutting the bines high up and 
pushing them off the uprights, and a 3-wheeled dung-cart for 
use between the rows. 

Lately it has been the custom of some growers at picking time 
to cut the bines growing on the ordinary poles, 4 or even 5 feet 
from the ground, and to push the upper part of the bine with the 
hops upon it over the poles, with forked sticks, as the bine when 
cut high and thus left on thei pole is supposed not to bleed so 
much as if cut low and left on the ground. 

Hops are now poled as earlj as possible, that the bines may be 
tied up to the poles before they mh along the ground. It is 
usual to pull out the most forward or mik growing, called 
ioc^ly ** pipy ” Hne^ and to tie two or three bines according to 
fancj^to each pole. It is now understood that it is a mistake 
to put more Am 3 bines to a pole. After tying, the groimd is 
dug close round fibe hills about a foot and a half from their 
centra to loc^n the soil which cannot be touched by the 
nidgetts-T-^implements something like horse hoes, only wider, 
and having more tin^, which are drawn by one or two horses in 
the alleys, between the rows of plants, to pulverize the soil and 
to kill the weeds. The first nidgetting is generally done with two 
horses, to get the soil deeply moved, afterwards one horse will 
suffice. Deep nidgetting is continued at intervals until the middle 
of June or the end of July, when the ** fibres ” begin to work ” 
run all over the ground After this time it is a huge mistake, 
as a rule^ to nidgett deep. To kill seedlir^ weeds, and to break 
, the crust formed by the heating of rain and the baking of the sun, 
a much more shallow nidgetting is performed^ or a hop harrow, 
u nidgett with shorter pointed tines, is used. , The form and make 
of mdgetts have been much, improved, many planters have iron 
ones which are better and more workmanlike looking implements^ 
' ' ‘2b2 ' ‘ : 
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as may be seen from a comparison of an old witli a new nidgef^ 
{figs. 4 and 5). 


Pig. 4 . — The old Wooden Nidgeit 



Pig. 5 . — The nezc Iron KidgeiL 



Very late deep nidgetting is much discontinued, as well as 
late digging. In blighting j ears these operations are occasion- 
ally resorted to to let the draught into the ground, thereby to 
check the flow of sap and starve the aphides and green lice. If 
proper weather follows, the results of these processes have been 
traditionally known to prove successful; but experience has 
shown that the chances are quite against a favourable issue, and, 
that if the besiegers are starved away by these derniers 7*essortSy the 
fortress itself will be so much reduced as to be practically useless. 
The ancient Chinese mode of obtaining roast pig, according to 
Charles Lamb, is almost as defensible as these roundabout 
practices. Earthing, or putting a few shovelsful of earth on 
each hill to keep it from ivet, and to get strong sets for bedding, 
is done about the end of June; but the operation is not per^ 
formed so usually, nor so much as a matter of regular routine 
as It used to be ; hop plants that have not l^n earthed 
^ways come stronger and more forward than those that 
earthed, mrf if it were not for the necessity of saving 
untidy appdarsmee Cau^d by the bines running 
all ov€^ it is ^questionable whether earthing would 
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mot be a custom “more honoured in the breach than the 
observance,’^ 

In Julj and August, the space round the hill which was dug 
in May is chopped round with that most excellent tool, which 
“Talpa” would fully appreciate, known in Kent as the “ Can- 
terbury Hoe.” This operation breaks the hard crust and 

Pig. 6 . — The Canietiurff Soe. 
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admits ihe air, at the same time displacing the weeds. No 
leaves should on any account be stripped from the bine ; 
whether blight or mould appears, the leaves should be left on. 
It was an old custom to strip the leaves off the bine 4 or 5 or 
even 6 feet up the poles, thus in the first place bleeding the 
plant according to the most obsolete Sangrado doctrines, and 
limiting its capacity to receive and assimilate those gases from 
the air which are congenial,* and to exhale those which are un- 
congenial to its nature, or are in excess of its requirements. By 
lessening the leaf area of the plant, the wonderful action of 
light upon it in the decomposition of carbonic acid is propor- 
idcmately diminished,! and it is a question whether the growth of 
mmM' fungi may not be thus encouraged, by causing an 
abndrihal or diseased condition, or in other words by the reten- 
tion of an excess of carbonic acid. 

Afnuztres.— Rags, shoddy, farmyard manure from oilcake-fed 
animals, sprats and other fish, rape-dust, guano, superphosphate, 
fur-waste, bone-dust, and blood-manure, are the manures most 
suited for hops, according to the nature of the soil, as science or 
experience dictates. There are many others, and the list has 
much increased in the last quarter of a century. Rags, sprats, 
and farmyard manure were the chief manures before ibea ; but 

* ** If the experiments on the fanetioas of the leaves he 4nly considered, it seetas 
diScnlt to avoid the conclnsian that the greatest addithm to the matemis the 
forma^n of the solid tissues of plants is made throngh iheir agency.” — (Dr. 
Oarp«®ter^s * Principles of Physiology, par. 55$.) 

t This fixation of carbon by the decomposition of carbonic acid is the most 
essentyiy dependent , of all the processes of the vegetable econcnny upon die . 
inflnenoe light.”— (Dr. Carpenter’s ‘ Principles of Physiology.') 




farmyard manure was the manure par excellmce in die opinion of 
the grandfathers of present planters. 

Great mixens lay reeking and rotting as cl<»e as possible to 
the farmhouse door, draining out their valuable essences into the 
^jacent horse^^ond with every shower, all through the summer 
and autumn, uxml the winter frosts hardened the land sufficiently 
for carting. Then the manure was laid in lumps on the land, 
not spread, perhaps, for weeks. Now, however, most fexmers- 
know better. The scientific papers on this subject which have 
appeared from time to time in this Journal, and especially the- 
exhaustive 'one by Professor Voelcker,* bave chang^ all this ; 
farmyard manure is now generally made in the late autumn and 
winter, and, if the weather permits, used directly, or it is put 
on in the spring, when the hops are poled, with the dung-dolly— 
a low narrow 4-wheel cart, drawn by one horse in the alleys. The 
nidgett mixes it with the soil, rains wash the more soluble parts 
gradually down to the roots, and the innumerable fibres moving 
about just below the surface of the ground with almost intuitive 
sagacity, in search of aliment, seize upon and weave themselves, 
into the coarser structures and extract their properties. It was a 
common practice to put lumps of wet unctuous manure into 
trenches hoed out close round each hill, in seeming ignorance of 
the fact that the rootlets and fibres are spread all over the ground, 
and that the requisite changes in the crude natural vile corpus 
of the manure, necessary to render it fit pabulum ^r the plan^ 
are arresied by burying it from the air and light. Rape-dust, 
or finely crushed rape-cake, is a fine manure, on account of its 
abundance of nitrogen, for forcing bine and stimulating the * 
plant ; it is more lasting than guano, and its effects may be seen 
for two seasons. “ Fur waste ” is another recent and most valu- 
able manure, whose market value has been doubled within the 
last few years. Planters generally manure more highly and much 
more rationally and systematically than they did a generation 
'since, both as regards the selection and the mode of application 
of manures. Their choice of manures has very much extended, 
and the cost has also largely increased ; so that it is difficult to 
thcnoughlj manure an acre of hop-land under from 54 10^. 
to 74 10^, A machine like a large chaff-cutter, worked by three* 
jfien and a boy, has been brought into general use lately for 
eatting hop-bines into short lengths of about threo^uarters of 
a foot The bine thus cut is either spread on the land green as 
Ris, or taken into the yards, where it quickly absorbs xnanurial 
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matters, and, ]being put into the mixen, is ready for carting 
after once or twice turning. This is a great improvement upon 
the old system of putting the bundles of bines, 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, green into the yards, or the alternative of putting them 
in stacks for a year, to become brittle and be more easily trodden 
to pieces by bullocks. Covered yards or covered mixen places 
ar^e not thought necessary ; but the latter have either brick and 
cement dams where the ground fells, or the ends and sides of 
the mixens are carefully plastered with mud to prevent the 
escape of the liquid manure. • 

Blights. 

Aphides^ or Plant-lice . — ^Various and wild have been the 
theories and speculations as to the origin of aphides, the cause 
of blight in hops. It has been gravely maintained, even by 
close observers, that the eggs of these aphides are wafted 
by the east wind in that peculiar blue mist or haze which 
so often accompanies it. Some scientific men asserted that 
the atmosphere is laden with the eggs of insects; hut as the 
specific gravity of the eggs of every known species of insect is 
greater than air, these were manifest delusions. Moreover, the 
fertilized eggs of aphides, according to Latreille, are covered with 
a sticky substance, so that they remain through the winter where 
they are deposited in the autumn, and thoi^ that escape action 
of wet, frost, and other accidents, are hatch^ in the spring as 
the perfect winged insects, 

, It is true that blight most often occurs after cold east winds, 
dark gloomy weather, and in seasons of sadden variations of 
tempemture. These variations aJTect and alter the, juices or sap 
of^ me plant, causing an excess of saccharine matter, at the same 
lime aSbrding suitable and attractive food for the aphidei^ which 
are always present, ready to seize u|K>n the opportuni^, their 
increase and power of blighting depending solely upon the quality 
and quantity of the food thus provided for them. With regard 
to the “honey dew,” the viscid substance which, $s spread on 
the npper surface of the leaves after the aphides have been^at 
work for some time, the has been mistaken for the cause. It 
has been thought that this was a morbid exhalation of the leaves, 
and that it attracted the aphides by its sweetness. That generally 
accurate observer White, of Sellome, was deceived as to this, 
foiling altogether to perceive that it is caused by the insects them* 
selves that it really is the excmtion of the countless generations 

> « «« reason of lioney-^ew seems to be tliat in liot days effluvia of 
iowers are drawn np by a brisk evaporation, and then in the night fell down 
with the dews, with whieh they are entangled.’'— White’s * Natural History of 
Seibome/ p. 304. ' ' 
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of lice swarming on the under surfaces of the leaves^* The pores 
of the leaves are soon choked up, the exuvise of deceased genera- 
tions* adhere to^the sticky fluid ; and the oxygen of the air, acting 
upon the whole, soon turns a green flourishing hop-ground into 
a black mass of desolation. Until the last few years, no remedy 
had been discovered at all successful or satisfactory, ^me burned 
green faggots, or heaps of green rubbish, weeds, hushes, or turf, 
to windward of their plantations, that the smoke might stifle the 
invaders; some threw lime, rap^ust, or powdered tobacco over 
the plant ; some, as has been noticed before, tried to starve out 
the intruders through the diminution of the sap of the plant by 
excessive cultivation. By ‘Kirby and Spence’ the hop-growers are 
censured for their ignorance of entomology and their supineness, 
because they did not set persons with ladders to catch, and 
crush “between the thumb and finger, the aphides (fly) which 
first make their appearance. This astonishing advice is gravely 
repeated by Mr. Wood in his work'called ‘ Our Garden Friends 
and Foes.’ Hop-growers have tried a good many absurd experi- 
ments to stop a blight, but, to their credit, it must be said that they 
never attempted such a wild-goose crusade. Washing or squirting 
the bine all over with water, soft soap, and sometimes tobaca^ 
Juice, is the best means of prevention, and is tolerably efficacious 
if the operation is carefully performed by the workmen and judi- 
ciously timed by the grower. It is a mistake to |)egm wadiing 
upon the first appearance of fly, as, if they are washed off to 
the ground, they may recover and fly up again, or others later 
hatched may take their places. When the great green lice are 
reproducing their kind by the process of “gemmation” — 
believed to be an unique instance as regards insects one 
washing, if thoroughly done, causes great slaughter and may 
clear the plant thoroughly. The washing may be repeated at 
intervals of ten days, once or twice if necessary ; but it must not 
be done while the plant is in “burr,” or bud, nor when the flower 
is beginning to ripen, lest the “condition ” or farina be injured. 

The process of washing is carried out by means of a common 
laigie garden engine, with a pump and a long gutta-percha 
ht)^ on each side, fitted with a simple jet and rose,* or “ spray ” 


♦ By means of a len$ we have actually seen the aphides ejecting the honey- 
dew.”— (Knaght^s ‘ Library of Knowledge — Insect Transformation,* p. 19.) 
t Kirby and Spence's ‘ Entomology,* p. 101, seventh edition, 
t “ Tim aphis is capable of propagation by a process that appears tb be analogous 
to the gemmatbn of the salpm: the new individuals being budded so to speak, 
from internal stolons, instead of being dev^oped from ova provided by the female, 
aadf<rtlisedby the male. This method of propagation maybe several times 
the individnals thus generated bmng all apparently of the female sex 
others like theinselves,’%-(I)r, Carpenter's ‘Principles of Physio- 
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syringe, to be used as tbe height of the plant and other circum- 
stances require* This engine, filled with the mixture, is pushed 
along each alley by three men, one of whom also pumps ; the 
other two take a hose each, which is long enough to enable them to 
wash two rows each. Two, three, or even four men are required 
to bring the mixture to the engine from the tubs at the nearest 
point on the outside of the hop-ground. The«asual wash is com- 
posed of 28 lbs. of soft soap to 100 gallons of water, with ^ Ib. 
of tbbacco. Some use soft soap and water, without tobacco, 
as they think that tobacco kills the “ negur/^ the larva of the 
ladybird or fly-golding Coccinella, which feeds upon aphides.* 
The cost of once washing is estimated at from 80s, to 36a. per 
acre^ being 18a. for soap, 12a. for labour, 6a. for tobacco. Growers 
who have a very smsJl plantation use hydronettes, or small 
hand-syringes with a long hose which goes in a pail, 

Ited Spider,^ — ^The injuries done by this little insect, Acarus 
Telarius^ had been, until quite recently, attributed to other causes. 
The peculiar appearance of the leaves of the hop, called in 
England fire-blast,” and in Germany copper-burnt,” produced 
by this mite, were thought to be due entirely to drought and 
excessive heat. It is only in very hot dry weather, that the red 
spider does much mischief. So it is easy to understand how the 
effect of its absorption of the juices of the plant came to be 
attributed to drought In the unusually hot dry summer of 
1868, this spider did immense damage in England and on the 
Continent The leaves turned brown, dried np, and cam^ off 
the bine as if it were late autumn, and thousands of acres pro- 
duced nothing. Washing or syringing with plain water would 
stop their progress, did they not envelope tbemselyes in a thick 
downy web ; , not for food-providing purposes, like other spiders, 
but for protection from cold, wet, and other attacks; Mr. Bar- 
ling, of Maidstone, r^mmended in 1868 a solution of sulphur 
to be thrown up by the washing-engines. This was tried by Mn 
Reeves, of Staplehurst, whose experience was that it certainly 
killed the spider, but it was done too late to save the 
Now that the cause of ** fire-blast” is discovered, washing with 
this solution of sulphur will be generally adopted when the con- 
ditions of the temperature again favour an extraordinary develop- 
ment and increase of the red spider.J 

* I iiraslLed some bops in the last disastrous blight with soft soap and tobacco^ 
and some with soft soap without tobacco. There was no dlSlerenee in the very 
favonrable results of these respective mixtures. , 

t Latreille divides Acari^ into the following groups: — 1, Mites iTrombidite») 
2, Ticks 3. Water Mites ; 4. Flesh Worms (Mier(^h- 

ihira), 

t The fumes of sulphur 4estr6y tfae^red spider in greenhouses and hothouses, 
and sulphur ointment kills the mite causing the itch. 
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Mould (White Blight or Mildew ), — This white blight was more 
dreaded than the black blight. As to the latter, there was a 
chance of a thunder shower, or other atmospherical agencies, 
clearing it ofif; but when once the former had appeared it usually 
went on with its work of destruction until the bitter end.* 

Now this was, until lately, thought to be the result of a morbid 
state of the tissues of the hop plant ; whereas the microscope . has 
proved beyond a doubt that it is a fungus, whose spores are 
floating about in the air, ready to develope themselves wherever 
and whenever the fitting conditions of food and temperature are 
oflered them-f Mr. Cooke, the careful mycologist^ classifies this 
fiingus as Spkcerotheca Castagnei^ of the group Erysiphe^ and 
states that it is a common form found upon hops, meadow-sweet, 
and various other plants. It is allied to rose mildew, 
Bphcerotheea pannosa. The vine disease is another form of an 
JErgsiphe^ and ail these, as Mr. Cooke states, “ are not in them- 
selves p^ect plants, but merely conditions of other fungi of 
a higher order, little differing, it is true, in external appearance 
to the naked* eye, but offering material differences in structure 
under the microscope.^ This dimorphic habit of parasitic fungi 
was noticed by Professor Henslow years ago, especially with 
x^ard to Uredo and Puccinia graminis^ as to the one form 
being capable of development into the oflbier,§ and the doctrine 
of alternation of generation of fungi has been lately further illus- 
trated by Dr. A. de Bary, and by observations made in France 
by M. Piret, both of whom have ascertained that one of the fungi 
which produce the rust in cereals, the Puccinia graminis^ and the 
fungus which causes the well known orange spots on the leaves 
of the Berberry, the CEddium Berlerridis^ are, in reality, different 
forms of the same plant ; the spores of which will not reproduce 
itself but tbe other form,|l So that farmers were not altogether 
wrong in their prejudice against the Berberry, nor hop-growers 
in their decrees of banishment against this and other plants and 
trees from the vicinity of their hop-grounds. 

Looking at all these revelations of science, it is wonderful that 
mould is not more prevalent in hops; and it >i$ fortunate 
that an almost certain preventive against, and destroyer these 
fungoid growths has been discovered in sulphur, whiA has 

* Mr, Buckland, in his priaie essay in the ‘ Boyal Agriculmral Journal/ in 
1845, upon the farming of Kent, writes of the mould in hops, that **118 causes and 
^ nature are very little known, and the means of preservation is a matter involved 
m even greater obscurity. Its destruction of the crop is frequently complete.** 
t Carpenter’s ‘ Princii>les of Physiology,* par. 272, 

% Co<ft:e*s * Microscopic f nngi,^ (Hardwicke), p. 35, 

§ * Annals of Natural History/ vol, vk; also CJarpenter’s ‘Prindples of Phy- 
siology ’ on the same subject. 

I ^ * Journal of Botsny ’ for 1866 ; and the ^Quarterly Journal of Scidice* 
£)r April, 1870. , ^ ^ 
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been largely and most successfully used on the Continent, since 
1857, to prevent and check the fearful ravages of mould — vul- 
garly, called oidium — ^in the vineyards. M. Vialles, in 1857, in 
a clever pamphlet upon sulphuring vines,* remarks : — “ Si cette 
methode eut ete coimue en 1853 on 1854^ la viticulture unx- 
verselle aurait evite une perte de plus d’ua milliard de francs 
qu^elle a subie seulement dans les trois dernieres anndes;” and 
from this work generally much useful information may be 
gathered as to this process, which is performed systematically at 
regular times, and not in the haphazard way in which it is done 
in England. In France the vines are sulphured three times ; there 
is the ‘‘Premier soufrage avant la fioraison; second soufrage 
pendant la floraison ; troisieme soufrage apres la floraison,” In 
Spain, where sulphur has been used for seven years, the process 
is performed twice, but neither in France nor Spain is it ever 
done after the grape has commenced to ripen, as the sulphur 
would then impregnate the wine with a nasty flavour. 

Those hop-growers who have sulphured upon a similar prin- 
ciple, looking upon sulphuring as an essential part of cultivation,, 
and have first sulphured when the bine is just up the poles, about 
midsummer, whether mould has or has not appeared, again in 
about a fortnight or three weeks, and still again in ten days if 
requisite, have experienced the best results. Too frequently sul- 
phuring is not resorted to until mould is fairly establish^, or 
when ^e hop is in full flower ; so that, as in the case of ripening 
grapes, the flavour of sulphur is imparted to it This practice 
of late sulpfaming, whidt, besides checking mould, also makes ther 
hO]^ keep their Colour, is wrong, and , has mpde the brewers 
ia£e a to all sulphuring whatever, 

although ii is herlalh that i^|dmring before the flower is fully 
formed iloes flavour of the hops. Growers who 

have used sulphtir l%iflmately, and who in some seasons would 
not have grown a sound hop if they had not so sulphured, are 
g3:ave]y asked to give a guarantee dxat they have not used sul-^ 
phur.t A guarantee loigbt in justice to the brewer be required 
that sulphur had not been used ^ter the hop was in flower, but 
should not in common justice to the grower be extended 
oyer the whole season. It has been demonstrated over and over 
again, that sulphur does stop the mould i£ it is properly applied, 
and Acre; are many theories as to its action. One is that it 
acts as an escharotio, and that oflmr fine powder, such as road- 
dust, would have a like effect of absorbing, moisture from the 

* gorar la pr^sesmtion 4es vigaes par la in^tihode pidveniire.’ Bsziers» 

185?. Paul Xatealxe. 

t Xu Ike oods of of 1860, decreed by the pnnd^ts the Utfle town of 

Spsdt, salphur is forblddieE to be ase4 
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mould-germ, and so causing its destruction ; or by chemically 
uniting with and absorbing its oxygen-* M. Vialles holds this 
former opinion, and believes that the theory of volatilisation is a 
deplorable error. It must be confessed, however, tha| it does 
seem more feasible that the sulphur, combining with Woisture 
and oxygen, ^ves off fumes and vapours of sulphurous acid, 
which are prejudicial to the development of fungi, at tSe same 
time being so gradually evolved as not to injure the otheV vege- 
tation. And this is probably why it acts more quickly in da^p 
weather. 

The sulphur is thrown up evenly over the plants by the revolv- 
ing fan of the sulphurator, as here illustrated. The quantity 


Fig. 7 , — The Sulphurator. 



thrown up is regulated by a screw, so that from 40 lbs. to 2 cwt. 
can be put on per acre. From 50 to 80 lbs. suffice for each 
appU<Jation. The weather should be -calm, and night is the 
better time for the operation, as the moisture fixes the sulphur 
on the plant. Great quantities were showered down when sul- 
phuring was first introduced, from large dredges, like those which 

Professor Brazier, Professor of Chemistry at Aberdeen University, holds this 
xjpimon from having Jnoticed the effect of road-dust upon mould in the parts of 
^ud«is adjoining roads. 
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are used in the yinejards. The cost of each sulphuring ranges 
from 11s. to l5s. per acre. One horse with a man and boy are 
required. The best, or sublimated, sulphur is usually preferred, 
but some growers who have watched and carefully compared the 
action of this with what is called sulphur vivum, or black sulphur, 
much prefer the latter. This, as M. Vialles terms it, Soufre brut, 
or the crude sulphur merely melted by heat, and the stones and 
foreign matters disengaged, allowed to cool and then broken up 
for sale, is more highly esteemed for vines than the refined or 
the sublimated sulphur. 


HAEVESTDiTG. 

Pwhvng . — ^The legitimate time to pick hops is when they are 
quite closed up at ihe tips, rustle or crackle on being touched,, 
when the farina is of a rich golden colour, and the seeds perfect 
and firm. The longer, in reason, they are allowed to hang, the 
better they weigh and the more condition they gain if they are 
free from .mould, aphides, and flea,* 

As the brewers will have bright hops, which they say are 
essential for pale ale, the growers’ great aim is to secure their 
hops before they are tinged by the weather, or assume the 
naturally darker shade accompanying full ripeness. The loss of 
weight consequent upon this early picking is very great, much 
injury is inflicted upon the stock of the plant, and the genuine 
brewing qualities of the hop are decreased. As many as 
80 bushels of green hops are required for I cwt of dried hops at 
the eomm^cement of picking, and from 65 to 70 at the close ; 
wMl^ in tbs old times, when picking did not begin until the hops 
were quite ripe, the average, number of bushels to the cwt. waa 
about 65. Picking is now much expedited i it rarely lasts longer 
than three weeks. The largest growers, who are well ofiF for 
kiln-room, get theiir hops picked in fifteen or seventeen days. Five 
weeks used to be the usual time, and six weeks in years of 
heavy crops. At the latter end of these very protracted picking 
seasons many of the hops were flyers,” and when there were 
aphides, present they got black at the strig,” or as brown as 
coffee-berries from sun and air. This did not matter much then. 
They were put into bags ” — traditionaiy receptacles of refuse 
and rubbish — ^made of very coarse fibrous htemp, holding 2 J cwts., 
and used for porter, whose dark colour covered a multitude of sins,, 
and which no doubt formed a highly nourishing drink. If these 

^ *rjws lasect {BcMka h very lojorioos to the bine in the early 

spring, partienlarly in dry weather, and where the land is rough and badly cnlti- 
Tated, In some seasons it follows the plant all through its stages into the Veiy 
dower itself, making it light and comparatively worthless. 
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bops were too palpably bad, tbe growers bided their time, waidng 
for a blight and extravagant prices for everything like hops. 
These were the halcyon days of. duties, before America and 
Bavaria were dreamed of qua hop-growing countries in the phi- 
losophy of hop-growers, when ihere were only about 44,000 acres 
to supply the world, when each noted ^‘growth” was as eagerly 
bought up as the grand crus of Chateaux Margaux and La Tour. 
Hops are not only picked in much less time, but they are much 
better picked. More care is taken to keep the leaves from them, 
and to pick them singly. As leaves and branches spoil the 

sample,*’ great pains are taken in East Kent and Farnham to 
have the hops picked well, and Mid” Kent and the other dis- 
tricts have certainly followed their example lately in some 
degree. An improved ^^bin,” or portable frame, to which a cloth 
is fastened for picking hops into, is coming into general use. 
The improvement in consists in its being made so as to fold 
up, and may thus be easily carried by one man in moving from 
ground to ground, besides taking up much less room in waggons 
^r carts than the old-fashioned, stiff, unwieldy frame. 

Attempts are being made by a Society * to establish a system 
of agency for the better r^ulation of the supply of hop-pickers in 
Mid Kent, and to bring about an improvement in their lodging- 
accommodation, and in its general sanitary arrangements. At 
present a certain number of persons, some time before hopping, 
flock down to the hop districts upon the chance of being engaged 
for picking. They fill the casual wards of the Unions in these 
districts nightly until picking commences ; and they are, to all 
intents and purposes, vagrants until then. A large majority of the 
hop-growers, however, have their regular hoppers, to whom they 
communicate the time when their picking will commence. The 
Society has not yet done much, owing to the bad hop-crops of 
the last few years ; but, in one or two instances, it has promptly 
found pickers to take the place of others upon strike ; and it is 
probable that, if it is well supported, it will be the means of 
introducing a better and more orderly class of pickers, who will 
take more pains and care in picking the hops, and over whom the 
growers will have more control than at present In the Farn- 
ham hop district the pickers are, in most cases, collected for the 
growers by agents, who are paid about 2d. per head. 

The lodging accommodation is, on the whole, far better than it 
waS twenty years ago, especially upon large plantations. Upon 
most of these now there are brick and tile built dwellings, water- 
tight and warm, with places for cooking, and, in some cases, 

* The Society for the Employment and Improved Xuodgmg of the Hop-Pickers# 
President, the Earl of Romney; Secretary, the Hev. J. Y. Stratton, Hittoai 
Maidstone. 
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decent provisions* In many places tents — cast soldiers’ bell- 
tents — are used, which are very much liked if the weather is 
fairly warm, A large grower near Maidstone puts under canvas 
nearly the whole of his pickers, whose fires at night make it 
seem as if an army were encamped. Formerly cattle-sheds, 
straw huts, and temporary erections of any sort were thought 
good enough for hoppers, even by the largest growers. 

Drying , — ^To prevent the green hops from heating in the 
pokes or sacks in which they are conveyed to the oast-houses, 
whereby their colour would be greatly injured, they are laid upon 
sca£S>l(]b that the air may pass through them, and the wet, in case 
of rain, drain from them. With regard to the drying process, the 
principle has not greatly altered though the practice has certainly 
improved. There is, however, a certain absence of scientific 
data with regard to the process, and experience or practice unas- 
sisted usually directs an operation which requires, one would 
imagine, a knowledge of chemical principles, as well as of the 
effect of heat at various temperatures upon volatile essences and 
vegetable tissues. 

A slight excess of heat, or an irregular application of it, spoils 
the look of the sample, makes the hops brittle and harsh and 
smell of the fire.” The lupulin escapes bodily from the petals 
in remarkable quantities, falls through the interstices of the haii^* 
adheres to the sides of the kiln^ to the floors of the cooling-rooms, 
and to the clothes of the dryers. Growers now ch^k such a waste 
of this appreciable golden lupulin^ and do not exult, as their 
ancestors did, at seeii% their diners in thick yellow crusts, com- 
posed of the best part of the hops; but the greater number of 
growers do not think of, or perhaps are ignorant of, the far greater 
though itnperceptible loss, by the action of excessive beat, of thosO 
aromatic essences from the hops which are all valuable, to the 
brewer-^of that essential oil f which gives aroma to beer— of that 
bitter principle, or lupuline, which preserves it and makes it so 
wholesome and grateful. The gradually-dried hops of Spalt — 
to take one Bavarian district — are highly esteemed fcff their 
superior flavour, due to the retention of all their valuable pro- 
perties ; and the English growers who have plenty of kiln-room^ 
and are thereby enabled to dry their hops more gradually, without 
subjecting them to very high temperatures, invariably get beter 
prices than their neighbours who crowd fheir hops on their Ulus 
and subject them to great heat. But far mare attention is paid 

^ Hops are dried upon Iiorsehair stretched over stoat laths above the fireplaoes 
of the Idliis. 

t Professor Brasier writes:— ^ la an experiment with beer I extract^ all 
hitter Savonr; at the same time I obtained a fragrant anmiatle oily body, 
rmninding me inore than anything I have ever smelt beftne^ of dte mutmil 
' odour in an oest-h<»ffiewheia hops are being dried.*' , . 
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to tte general subject, more time is allowed, and the fires are kept 
up with more system and with more evenness of temperature. In 
many oasts ^ thermometers are always kept for the guidance of 


Fig. 8 . — Grmp of Kilns. 



the dryers, and in some few self-registering thermometers by which 
the grower or his bailiff may see at a glance whether the state- 
ments of the diyers, as to the wet state of the hops or the coldness 
of the night, are valid excuses for mismanaged hops. Before 
colour and cho-ice quality were indispensable, there was compara- 
tively very little oast-room in proportion to the hop acreage. 
Great loads of green hops were put on the kilns ; from If to 2f 
bushels were heaped upon every square foot of hair, making it 
almost impossible for the heated air to pass through with anything 
approaching to uniformity ; the under hops were drawn down to 
the hair, while those above remained in statu quo until they were 
tamed, which process was several times repeated. Good managers 
have plenty iof oast-room, put their hops very lightly upon the 

♦ Oast, or (htst-hoase^ means a group of kilns with stowage, an illustration of 
is given here, for which thinks are due to the kind courtesy of Dr. Macau- 
editor of the *Xjeisure Hour’ (See a paper iu the ‘Leisure Hour^ for 
ISiSS, by the Bev. J. Y. Stratton, entitled * Hop and Hop-pickers.” 
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liair^ no more tlian a bushel or a bushel and a quarter to a square 
foot, and rarely have them turned more than once, and in some 
cases not at all. It is held that they should never be turned, as 
lhe temperature in the hops immediately above the hair ought 
not to higher than it is just under or about the upper hops. 
In other words, the load should be so light as to oflfer no resistance 
to the thorough permeation of heated air through eveiy part, and 
every hop should be simultaneously dried. 

After the load came oflF, the old custom was to leave the hops 
for as long a time as possible spread over the cooling-room in a 
thorough draft ; then they were raked about, sometimes screened 
or sifted, and finally trod into pockets or bags by men, the con- 
tinuous action of whose feet broke the hops more or less into 
pieces. The load or casting is now put into a lump, and after 
six or eight hours the hops are pressed into pockets* by a machine, 
called a hop-presser, which is fast superseding treading by foot. 
This machine relieves the men of a work both laborious and 
injurious to health, and packs hops that are properly managed 
nearly as whole as they were picked, with a great saving of time 
and expenditure. By this machine hops are put together much 
more closely than by the old way of treading, while their aroma and 
general brewing qualities are better preserved. The presser made 
by Messrs. Garrett of Maidstone is much used in Kent and in 
WoTcesterdure. This is a capital machine, by which a greater 
amount of direct pressure can be obtained th^ by any otW yet 
<^red; the, price is 27i with we%Mxig apparatus comjplete. 
At Farnhamt and in parts of Kent a more simple machine is 
ljussed, costing 13i This is not so easily worked, and does not 
put the hops so tightly or so evenly toother as Messrs. Garrett’s 
presser, which may also be used for straining or packing &em 
more tightly when the market is and they must be kept, dr 
for exporta^<m. 

The kilns of old days, a few of which may still be 
seen in parts of the , Weald of Kent and Sussex, were built 
upon the cockle principle, having chimneys to cany the smoke 
a-way from the hops. These were necessary when wood and 
household coals were principally burnt; but since anthracite 
coals and coke have been introduced, chimneys have been abaur 
doned, and open stoves, or stoves hor^d over with brickwork, or 
with an iron plate hung over them, are generally prevalent The 
hair^level of diese primitive kilns was only about 7 feet from the 
fire ; the distance from the hair to the cowl and the width of the 


* Fookets are made of coarse cansas, 2 J ft wide lof 5| ft, Jong, etmfaining fecm 
1} to 2 cwts. : iiave eadrdy superee^ “ bags,*' , 

t Mr. EUiott, of Farahra, m^es m impiored bop presser, wbich is used to,a 
^aslderable extmt ia libe Fambam distriet. 

VOL. TTw— S. S* 2 C , 
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aperture at tte base of die cowl were matters of no calculation 
or consideration* In the modem kilns tie hair-level is, at least, 
13 feet from the fire, and in all these buildings, whether circular 
or square, the relative proportions, length, and width of the various 
parts, are carefully observed* It has been ascertained by scientific 
researches as to the weight, velocity, and desiccating power of 
heated atmospheric air, and confirmed by experience, that the 
height of a circular kiln above the hair should be one and a half 
times its diameter at the hair-level, and that the opening at the 
summit for the egress of air should be one-seventh of the same 
diameter. It is also calculated that, according to ihe present 
method of drying hops, apertures for the admission of atmospheric 
air should be judiciously arranged and carefully regulated in the 
lower part of the kiln under the hair, upon the following scale, 
viz. : 6 feet of aj^rture (superficial) for a X&-feet kiln, .8 feet of 
aperture (superficial) for an 18*feet kiln, and so on, in order ihat 
the greaj^t possible amount of moderately heated air may pass 
q^mekly through the hp]^ were formerly stewed diy by 

ccmeentrading stove-heat upon them. Now the great object is to 
desiccate them— to drive off their moisture — by a process as 
ne^ly resemhimg the action of the sun and wind as can be suited 
to the circumstances. 

Hops while stewing, according to the old receipt, give out a sweet 
odour, which may he smelled a long way to leeward of the oast. 
This escape of essential aroma, once bailed with delight as satis- 
factory evidence of the good qualities of the hop, is deprecated 
and avoided by growers of the present day. It is understood that 
the temperature to which hops should be subjected ought not to 
exceed 130®:, beyond that point it is generally admitted that a 
serious loss of essential principles occurs. In the opinion of those 
who have studied the question, a mean temperature of 110° 
would be far better ; but the brewers do not recognise the increased 
value of samples so treated by giving a corresponding increase of 
price, and the expenses of such management being nearly doubled, 
it follows that the practice of drying two loads in twenty-four 
hours, at or about a heat of 130% is universaL The circular is 
the most usual form of kiln, as it occupies less room, while it 
affords more available space than any other shape. Air apertures 
may be more easily arranged, and there is not so much resistance 
to the circulation of air as in square kilns, which are preferred 
by itoine, because they may he converted into cottages or like 
useful buildings. Some prefer an inner circle or chamber ; others 
hold that it. is superfluous. According to the usual mode of 
Jl^iying at a ^gh temperature, the inner chamber or circle has 
many advant^es, as it diminishes the loss of heat by radiatimi, 
sA ^ same time confining it and concentrating its action. For 



this reason illustrations of a ground plan and a section of a Ifiln 
with an inner chamber are here appended* 

Higs. 9 and 10. — Oround-jplan and Section of a Kiln with an inner 

eh<xnd>er» 




In the Famh^ district manj of the oasts are long narrow 
buildings, looking more like a row of cottages than anjthinig 
else; in fact they are so built that they may be turned into 
dwellings, if occasion sdiould require. The ends of the roofs are 
left open for the escape of air and reek. Mr. Collins^ of Maid- 
stone, a few years since patented a process Ibr d^ing hops,, by 
means of hot air passed ^ough rows of pipes immediately under 
the^hair. Mr. Sampson, of Wittersham, also took out^a patent in 
1867 for an invention,^ called an ** atmospheric regulator for oaste 
houses.” The principle of this consists of an ain-tight kiln, with 
two iron doors to the furnace, fitted with louvres or sliding Ws 
to admit draughts of air. 

There have been several other inventions of a somewhat similar 

9% : 
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character, none o£ which, have been adopted to any extent Steam 
ivouldbe the best and mosteasilyregulat^ medium fordryinghops; 
bat the application of it would be costly, as it would probably neces- 
sitate the reorganisation of existihg buildings,* and there always 
has been and always will be such an uncertainty as to the future of 
hop-growing, that no one has liked to incur extraordinary expen- 
diture or to try experiments upon an important scale. With 
regard to the firing used for drying, there are different opinions. 
From experience, Welsh coal, with plenty of charcoal, produces 
the softest” sample, most free from any smell of smoke. The 
usual practice, however, is to use coke and Welsh coal, in equal 
proportions, with charcoal for lighting up and making up the 
fires. Brimstone is not so lavisUy applied as formerly to hops 
while drying. Mr. Rudey says of this that the burning of brim- 
stoe “should be begun soon after the hops are laid on, and con- 
tinued gradually and slowly burning for from four or five hours.” t 
A small quantity is now used just after evaporation of the moisture 
of the hops has commenced. It is burned off as quickly as pos- 
sible, and very rarely used more than once. The effect of brim- 
stone at this particular stage is to bleach the hop to a certain 
extent, and to make it generally brighter. Hops which have been 
brimstoned at several various times during the drying have been 
compared with others of the same kind in eveiy way, only brim^ 
stoned once, and not the slightest difference in colour could be 
detected between them. 

It is believed that there is nothing else to chronicle as new 
with regard to the cultivation and management of hops ; and it 
is hoped that the sketch of the improvements which have taken 
place within the last twenty years will serve to show that these 
are very important, and well worthy of honourable mention in the 
records of general agricultural progress* 

No doubt the progress in the next twenty years will be much 
greater, as the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Engird have decided to <^er special prizes for implements and 
machinexy calculated to improve and cheapen the production df 
hops ; and hop-growers themselves seem determined to use their 
utmost energy and skill to raise the standard of the English 
growth, and to drive the foreigner” from the field. 


* It was suggested that a prize should be offered hy the Coxincil of the Royal 
AgricoltuTa! Society for the best and most economical adaptation of steam to 
existing buildings for drying hops. 

t Mr. BnUey on the Culture of Hops, vol. 3x. part 2, ‘Journal of the Royal 
Agncultana Society.’ r j 
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XIX, — An Account of an Emha^ikmerU and Cutting in the Parishes 
of Standlahe, Northmoor^ Stanton Harcourt, and Eynsham^ in 
the County of Oxford^ made to protect the District from the 
Flood Waters of the River Thames. By S. B, L. Dhuce, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

The drainage of tTie Upper Thames Valley, and t3ie confining 
within narrow boundaries the flood-waters of the river in the 
district above Oxford, have long since been a subject of contro- 
versy, and have even of late occupied the attention of the Legis- 
lature ; therefore a short account of an embankment and catting 
which have lately been executed, for the purpose of keeping 
back the flood waters in a part of die above mentioned district, 
will probably find an appropriate place in the * Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,’ more particularly on account of its 
proving to be, so far as it has gone at present, a very decided 
success. 

The district which is protected from floods by the works now 
being described commences about ten miles (following the course 
of the river) above Oxford, and is situate within the parishes of 
Eynsham, Stanton Harcourt, Northmoor, and Standlake. The 
whole of the valley of the Thames above Oxford, as is well 
known, is very subject to floods, particularly the low-lying lands 
in the above mentimied and bordering parishes. It was , well- 
ascertained that a great part of these floods was attributable 
to ihe fact that there was not sufiScient outfall for water 
4|^^ ,riv^ Windrush, a tributary of the Thames flowing into 
river in tbe parish of Stamdlake, close to NeiV Bridge. The 
waters of this stream, when very high, teet the main body of the 
flood water of the Thames, and were forced, as it were,; by 
the greater strength of the latter, and driv^ out into the sur- 
rounding countiy. Ihe first point to be considered, therefore, 
in protecting this district from flood, was to keep these flood 
waters of the Windrosh within reasonable bounds, and prevent 
them from flowing unrestrained over the suixounding country* 

We may then, for the sake of convenience, consider the em- 
bankment and cutting, the subject of this paper, as divided into 
two distinct parts or sectioris. The first of these extends from a 
point on the Windrush rather more than a mile from Ne^ 
Br^ge, where, as befoie mentioned, that river joins the Thames, 
as far as the latter river, and which point is 8 feet higher than 
the point at which the works end. The second part com- 
mences where the first ends, and runs alongside, of the river 
bed through tte parishes of Northmoor, Stanton Harcourt, and 
Eynsham, all in the, county of Oxford, at a distance averaging 
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150 yards from tbe xiTer, almost as far as Eyosliam Bridge^ 
a distance of about 5 miles and a quarter. The works, although 
called **an embankment” generalij and throughout this paper, 
really consist of an embankment and cutting, the latter being 
' the farther away from the river, and varying from 17 feet 6 inches 
in width at the top, in its widest place, to 14 feet in its narrowest, 
and from 5 feet 2 inches in depth in its deepest part to 4 feet 
3 inches in the shallowest. The embankment also varies in 
height and width at the base, its greatest height being 5 feet, 
and its lowest 1 foot 9 inches, and the widest part of its base 
being 25 feet and the narrowest 8 feet 

The following cut represents a section of the works; the 
figures in it show the actual dimensions of the embanlaiient 
and cutting respectively at a particular point 


' Sedicn of ike UTuhatihnent and Ckiiing* 



The whole range of the country through which the embanbhent 
passes is very low indeed | on the Oxforddiire side thm; is no hill, 
or even rising ground, through the whole of this district less than a 
mile from the river; but on the Berkdiire side there are places 
where the hills, on which are situate the villages of Cunnor, 
Eaton, and Besselsleigh, run down to within a very short distance 
of the river’s bed. From this it will be easily perceived that the 
Oxfordshire side of the river was more subject to the floods, not 
only than the opposite side of the stream, but also than it would 
have been had the land on both sides of the river been equally 
leveL So vexatious, indeed, were the floods over a part of 
tract, and to such an extent were the farmers damaged thereby, 
that some years ago some of them, under the direction and 
guidance of Mr. Lord, of Stanton Harcourt, the largest tenant 
farmer in the district, carried out an embankment and cutting 
at a longer distance from the river than the one the subject of 
this paper, along some part of the same tract of country as is 
embrace by the embankment now under description. This 
suhali embankment was so great a success, and the country which 
was protected by it from being flooded so greatly increased in 
value, fliat, as soon as an opportunity occurred, the occupiers 
land contiguous to the river, who are chiefly tenants of the 
Wm'W: V; l&arconrli of Nuneham Park, near Oxford, bestirred 
AMs^lv^ to have ah embankment and cutting, similar to the 
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one which they had then found to be so useful, carried out on a 
much larger scale. Mr. Harcourt’s agents were applied to in the 
first instance, and they, being practical agriculturalists living in 
&e neighbourhood, and perceiving how greatly the land would be 
improved by such an undertaking, represented the matter to the 
proprietor. Mr. Harcourt and his eldest son, Colonel Harcourt, 
foreseeing as well the benefit their property would acquire by 
such an undertaking, if successfully carried out, as also that the 
sanitary condition of the district would be much improved 
thereby, at once consented to the scheme, and, in fact, became 
its principal promoters. 

Steps were immediately taken to carry out ihe design, and Mr. 
Ripley, of Bracknall, Berks, an engineer of much practical 
experience in all matters connected with land-drainage, was con- 
sulted, and commissioned to survey the district and report on the 
feasibility of the proposed scheme and its probable cost. In the 
early part of the year 1866 this gentleman sent in a most 
favourable report. The necessary legal steps were next taken. 
A petition, accompanied by a map, was presented by Mr. 
Harcourt and the other principal landowners ( comprising, 
amongst others, St. John’s, Christ Church, and Magdalene 
Colleges, at Oxford, and the University of Oxford itself) in the 

? Toposed district, under the Land Drainage Act, 1861,*^ to the 
nclosure Commissioners, praying them to constitute the piror 
p^d dii^ict a separate drainage district^ and to. appdbfc a 
Djcaina^, Boards .The Indosi^^e Comin^ioiiem^ m pursuaime 
^,pp^visiwJ5,pf flie^ Act,t Inspec^; to as to the 

^poBsgtitnting lfe proposed distrietj^ smd as to the assent 
^ of the proprietory thereto, and Inspector’s report 

having on, these pointy they piade. a provisional 

op^der on t]^ p^^n^on^the 2nd June^ 1866,. whieh order was 
confirmed, in firriher pmsaanoe of feefaro-mentioned Ac%X by 
an Act of Parliament which received Ihe Royal Assent on the 
6th August, 1866.§ By this confirmed provisional order, which 
is deemed to be a public general Act of Parliament, the proposed 
district was constituted a separate djaina^ district under the 
Act of 1861, and a Drainage Board was appointed, which is 
commonly known by the name of “The l^orihmoor and Stanton 
Harcourt Drainage Board-” It was also mriered that the qualifi- 
cai^n of. any subsequent mmiher of die Board should be^ that 
he^should be the proprietor ©r heir apparmt^ or of the pro- 
prietor, of not less than ten acres of land widnn- the area of the 


♦ 24 and 26 Tic. c. 133. t Part II. sec. 64, pirs, 2 e& sea. 

X 24 and 26 Ticu c. 133 sec- 64, par. 6, ' § 29 aad 30 ^ic. c. 80. 
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district* The total amount of acreage comprised in the draina^ 
district is about 2185 acres, divided amongst about eighty pro- 
prietors. The total sums expended by the J^ard up to the present 
time, including the cost of the worJb and all repairs up to last 
June^t^ as well as all preliminary and necessary expenses, has 
been 3648/. 8s. 5d. This sum includes, as will be seen, the 
amount of compensation paid to the single unwilling landowner 
in the district, and the costs of the arbitration which was held to 
assess its amount The above sum of 3648Z. 8s, M, was. 


expended as follows: — 

£. s, d* 

Prelimiuaiy Survey, Plans, &c 240 5 1 

' Law expenses (including advertisements) .. 167 14 3 

ConstructiQa of the works, including labour,) o-ia ^ 

building bridges, d:c. .. -.3 

Surveyor of Works .. 120 0 0 

Oorupensatio!! and arbitration 805 8 4 


3548 4 11 

The remainder of the total sum spent, about lOOi, has been 
expended in repairs and general expenses of the Board, sittoe 
the completicm of the works about years ago, 

In consequence of the unanimity of the proprietozs, the inon^ 
required to carry out the works was not omrowed, as is tisually 
the case in works of a public nature, but was provided by each 
proprietor in proportion to the extent of land owned by him in 
the district, and me benefit which it was estimated would accrue 
to such land from the works when completed. The occupiers of 
the lands so protected from the floods pay to their landlords 
10 per cent per annum on the outlay; and although this, 
perhaps, at first sight appears rather a high percentage yet the 
result is most satisfactory to the tenants, llie estimate of &e im- 
proved annual value of the land, which was made at the time of 
the constitution of the Board, was 521/. 17^. 6d., varying from 
6d. to 8s, 6d. per acre; and experience has shown that this 
does not represent the actual improvement^ although the exact 
amount is dSfiicult to arrive at. 

The works were commenced in No«rember, 1866, and were com- 

£ leted about the end of July, 1867, the very wet winter of 1866-67 
aving considerably retarded their progress and materially in- 
creased their cost Mr. Ripley, who, as before mentioned, made 
the preliminary inspection and report, directed and superintended 
the execution of the works throughout. During the latter part 

* For the consfitation, general powers and regulations as to the mode of election: 
of Drainage Boards in general, see 24 and 25 Vie. c. 133, secs. 56-71. 
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of the winter and the early spring of the present year the works 
underwent a very severe test. Not only was there a very high 
flood in the river, but at the same time vast masses of ice were 
hurried down the stream, and in places where they got blocked 
the water came with very great weight and violence against the 
new embankment ; but in no instance did the works give way, and 
in no place did the floods overflow the embankment The cutting, 
the earth dug out of which forms the embankment, not only servea 
to carry off the water naturally flowing from the lands now pro- 
tected from flood, but it affords a 4rfeet outfall for under-drainage 
in all but a very small part of the lowest portions of the district 
The greater part of the lands contiguous to the embankment 
produced, before its formation, nothing else than herbage of the 
worst description, made np, in fact, of hassock and carnation 
grass, and tms, too, poor and scanty. The water lay on the lands 
for months together, all through the winter without a break, and 
often daring the summer. It need scarcely be said that the lands 
were^ for the most part, never mown ; occasionally, perhaps, a 
small piece here and there might be so, but it was quite ihe 
exception ; and the hay, when made, was naturally of the most 
inferior description. The floods sometimes came and carried 
off the crop, such as it was; I have, indeed, been informed 
that on some occasions the mowers have mowed the grass without 
either shoes or /stockings on, so wet and damp was the laud; 
Cattle were usually toned out to pasture on these lands about thr 
end of May or be^ning of June, and were kept on them ^ 
about dm middle of October, provided fliat fliey ' wme uo4, as waa 
dm ease, driven up by reason b| Ihe floods during 
-lb die comse. (ff onq summer flbe belbmmezitimied Mr; 

two occasions to drive, his stock up m 
aoeouiit #f 4 ^ floods^ and to keep them up tor a Jbartnight each 
time, Tim muds were, as a rule, stocky with an equal number 
of yearlings and too and three ymto did heifers and steers, at 
the rate of about one beast (taking them all together) to an acre 
and a half of land ; \;are was taken not, to keep them too well 
during the previous winter and not to turn them out too ^ fresh 
had they kept too well previously and were they in too good 

condition when turned out, tiiey always deteriorated ; the farmer, 
indeed, with all his care as to their condition when he turned 
timm out, always considered that he did well if they kept in stain 
<hmng the time they were on these lands, for they never 
improved. The yearlings had generally a small quantity of oil- 
cake given them, about 1 lb, per head per day. Sheep were 
scarcely ever turned out, sometimes in a very dry season a few 
were, but it, was always considered that in doing so the farmer 
ran a great risk. 
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We liave now to consider the method employed in breaking up 
&ose parts of the district which have been brought into tillage 
in consequence of the formation of the embankment^ and the 
results arising therefrom, ^ far as they can be ascertained at 
present In the spring of the year in which the works were 
completed (1867), the land intended to be broken up was breast- 
ploughed and burnt, at a cost of about XL Is, per acre. Ihe 
ash^ were then scattered, and the land ploughed up by the 
ordinary horse-ploughs about 2 inches deep, and prepared in 
the usual way for receiving seed. It was then sown with roots — 
partly mangold, partly swedes, and partly turnips, without 
manure of any kind, and produced good crops of all. The roots 
were of good feeding quality, and were for the most part fed off 
on the ^ound. The sheep fed on them had nothing except the 
roots given them, beyond a little hay, and were from time to 
time seat to the butcher direct from the ground. The average 
number of sheep so fed was about six pertacre during the whole 
of the winter. The rotation of crops daring the first five years 
on this newly broken ground is as follows : — First year — Roots. 
Second and third years — Spring corn, usually barley. Fourth year 
--One half Italian lye-grass, followed by turnips, one half roots* 
Fiffh y^— Spring com again. After this the usual four?field 
system is pursued The land is ploughed about half an inch 
deeper each year than it was the year preceding. In some few 
instances the first crop in the newly broken land was oats instead 
of roots ; but this did not succeed nearly so weE as the roots, 
as the land produced only about 2 qrs. to ' the acre, and the 
barley crop in the second year was not nearly so good after the 
oats as after the roots. No wheat is sown during the first few 
years, that crop not being considered suitable on newly broken 
ground. The crops on the newly broken land this year, (the 
fourth) are partly Italian rye-grass, partly roots; but the ryo-^ 
pass has been already eaten off on the land by the and 
lambs in the spring and early summer, and the land «m which 
It grew has been ploughed up and sown like the rest, with 
roots. The ewes and lambs were folded upon this, in the usual 
way, the lambs being allowed to run forward through a lamb- 
hur^e, and the flock being put on a fresh piece of pasturage 
each day, but the portion over which they had previously been 
folded being left open to them. To sum up in a few words this 
part of the subject, the land, before the embankment, was worth 
at the^ most 15s. per acre ; now, where it is broken up, and 
wh^ it shall have got into actual ordinary cultivation, it is, or 
rather will be, worth at least 30s. per acre. 

foUowing is Dr. Voeicker's analysis of the soil of some 
of the land which has been broken up, with ibis remarks thereon* 
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Mt dear Sib, “ London, Jtdy 26, 1870. 

I have the pleasure of enclosing a careful analysis of 
the soil from Stanton Harcourt, which you sent me for exami- 
nation some time ago. 

Like all soils which have been in grass for some time, it 
contains a good deal of organic matter. The soil may be de- 
scribed as a clay-marl, for it contains nearly as much carbonate 
of lime as clay, and no appreciable quantity of sand. The pro- 
portions of alumina and oxide of iron soluble in acid are not 
large, and the soil, though difficult in character, certainly is not a 
stiff clay soil. 

** It contains rather more phosphoric acid and available potash 
than usually occur in soils of fair productive powers, and in 
my opinion, when broken up early in autumn, will yield two 
good white crops without manure. 

“When well worked in autumn I believe this soil will be 
found productive, and specially well adapted for corn-crops (wheat 
in particular), and clover and seeds. 

“For root-crops it ought to be ploughed up as roughly as 
possible before frost sets in, and left exposed to the air in ridges, 
and not be ploughed again in spring, but merely harrowed down* 

“ This soil from Stanton Harcourt, in my opinion, is better 
adapted for arable culture than for pasture, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that it will pay far better to put this lajtd uxider 
the plough dhian to lay it down in permanent pasture; 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

' - “AtfOTSTUS VOELOKBB. 

a Smpie of Soil from Siointon Hariri* 


Solldriedftt 
i 212»F. 

Organic matter axid water of comhination .. .. 13*97 

Oxide of iron (chiefly protoxide , •* - .. .. 5"11 

Alumina .. 7*29 

Oarhonate of lime .. 32*51 

Sulphate of lime .. .. ; *65 

Hagnesia .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. . *67 

Potash .. .. *56 

Soda .. .. .. ' *21 

Phosphoric acid .. .. *17 

Insoluble siliceous matter (fine clay) .. .. .. 38*66 


100*00 

With regard to its capabilities, Dr. Voelcker furflier observes, 
“its gravelly subsoil adapts it to be used as arable rather than as 
meadow land^ and requires no underdraining, being in itself 
sufficiently porous to carry off the rainfalL” 
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Before concluding, the benefits which have accrued to the 
village of Northmoor, which is situate in the very heart of the 
flooded district, ought to be noticed. During the winter 
season this village was almost unapproachable, the roads in many 
places being under water, and the streams through which the 
roads pass^ by means of fords being so much swollen that it was 
often dangerous to go through them. The houses in the village 
were also damp and unhealthy. Since the formation of this em- 
bankment and cutting, and the keeping back the floods of the 
Windrush and the Thames, the appearance of the village has 
completely changed. Access to it is easy at all times of the 
year ; there is not the mass of water to block up the outfall of 
the streams and ditches as there used to be, the cutting along the 
embankment providing a most excellent outfall for it. 

In conclusion, I may say that this embankment is a benefit to 
all interested in the district it protects from floods ; to the land- 
owners, from the value of the land being materisdly increased 
thereby ; to the occupies of the land, from its having been the 
means of enabling them to grow good crops of cereals and 
roots, where before was barely a pasturage for a few cattle ; and 
to the labourers and all others dwelling in the district, from their 
homes having been made more dry and healthy. The benefits, 
too, which accrue to the country at large, when any of its poor 
and almost unproductive grass lands are brought into a high 
state of cultivation, and thereby increase the national resources, 
must not foe overlooked. 


XX . — The Agriculture of the Scilbj Isles. By Lawrence Scott, 
M.R.A,C., and Harry Rtvington, F.G,S. 

Physical Features. 

Geography. — ^Thb Scilly Islands, situated in latitude 49^^ 40' N.^ 
and longitude 6° 20' W., are due west of the Lizard, and from 
twenty-seven to thirty miles W.S.W. of the Land*s End. They 
consist of six principal islands, eleven smaller ones (varyiug in 
size from 10 to 80 acres), and an immense number of apparent 
or sunken rocks.* Some authors assign a definite number to 
the rocks, but their statements differ widely, one reckoning 300 
isles, islets, and rocks,” and another, writing only five years later, 
speaking of the whole group as consisting of 145 rocks. 

'1118 names and acreages of the six principal islands, together 
U^ith the pppulation in 1851 and 1861, are represented in the 


* Woodley on the Seiily Isles ( 1822 ). 
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St, Mary’s 

Tresco 

St. Martin’s 

St. Agnes (including tlie Gugh) 

Bryher 

Sampson 


Population. 


Acres. 

1851. 

1861. 

1640 .. .. 

1668 

.. 1532 

880 .. .. 

416 

.. .. 399 

720 .. .. 

211 

.. .. 185 

390 .. .. 

204 

.. .. 200 

330 .. .. 

118 

.. 115 

120 .. .. 

10 



4080 

2627 

2431 


Whitfeld says, that “ the seeming diminution of the popula- 
tion is caused by a stop having been put to the ruinous and 
demoralizing subdiidsion of land, which was carried to such a 
frightful extent, that sons and daughters were portioned oiF with 
a few square yards of ground,’^* 

Heath, writing in 1750, makes the total population about 
1400, of which half belonged to St. Mary’s, 

St Mary’s is about 2^ miles in length, miles in breadth, 
and 9 miles in circumference. Its highest point is 140 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Climate and Water Supply . — Frost and snow are almost unknown 
in the Scilly Isles. The mean temperature in summer is 58° Fahr., 
and that in winter 45° Fahr.t Constant breezes mitigate the heat 
in summer, and the climate throughout the year is eoniddered 
very healthy. Its mildness is shown by the plants wMch flourish 
all the year round in the cottage gardens. Among these may be 
mentioned geraniams and fuchsias of large size, the myrtle, the 
American aloe, a pretty climbing specieaof sedom, which trails 
over many of the walls, and the box myrtle, which is frequently 
grown as a hedga 

Gales of wii^ are fseqmnt and severe. The crops are often 
injured, and even destroyed, by their violence, especially whm 
blowing from the W. or W,S.W, 

The average rainfall is 31 inches. Wells of from 15 to 18 
feet in depth furnish an unfailing ^ppply of excellent water. 
There are, also, a few large ponds, but these suffer occasionally 
from the encroachments of the sea« 

Geology . — ^These islands are almost entirely granitic. "Formed 
of a multitude of rocks and small islandsf, they may be compared 
to Dartmoor, sunk to such a level that the sea shomd run among 
its tors and more elevated masses of land, thus keeping a large 
portion of the tors above the sea-level, forming the smaller masses 
usually termed rocks, while ‘the larger and more extended 
masses would constitute islands of various sizes. The granite is 


• ‘SeUly and its Legends,’ ‘Whitfeld (1852). 
t ^ A Week at Scilly, ’ (1850). 
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usually a somewhat coarse compound of quartz^ felspar, and mica, 
both dark-coloured and silvery, and a finer-grained granite is 
not unfreqtientiy detected in it in the form of veins.”* 

The rock is remarkably loose in texture, readily disintegrating,, 
and liable to rapid decomposition. It is much jointed, especially 
at the surface. This favours disintegration. ‘*At Watermill 
Bay the joints are so close to each other, and so highly inclined, 
as to give to the whole mass the appearance of stratified granite.”t 

Dr. Paris, to account for the fertility of the soil at Scilly, 
mentions the presence in the granite of large quantities of iron 
and felspar. These constituents would, as he justly remarks^ 
induce speedy decomposition.^ The grey granite is the prevalent 
variety. The red is present in much smaller quantity. The sand 
in some of the bays is very micaceous. 

Soil . — ^The soil varies from an almost pure sand to a dark 
sandy loam, and is very free from stones. Woodley tells us that 
<< the vegetable soil is a black peat, intermingled with granitulous 
particles, and known in Cornwall by the name of growan or 
gritty. This stratum is about 2 feet in depth, becoming of a 
lighter and greyish colour in proportion to its distance from the 
surface. Next to this is a yellowish loamy clay, found in a 
stratum of 5 or 6 feet in depth, and intermingle with stones. 
The colour of the clay becomes darker, and the stones imbedde 
in it are larger, in proportion their depth from ibe 
Under the whole are found large masses granite noelq fit for 
building and ether purposes*”! 

^ dei^pticm is not alt^ether correct; he tlie soil, con«^ 
as a' whole, is not a blaic^ peat, though it may, in some 
be of that natum Nor did onr observation confirm the 
stateimnt in regard to the ** yellowish loamy clay.” We beard, 
indeed, of adb.y subsoil in due locality ; arm, in all probability, 
it is present in other parts, hit it is not generally distributed. 
The soil is more sandy, and coz^quently lighter, on St Martinis 
and St Agnes than on Tresco and St Mary’s. Its depth varies 
very much.' 

All the islands contain many acres of wa^te land or downs^ 
more or less studded with masses of rock, among which may be 
found a scanty herbage of poor short grass, ferns, and h^th, and 
several clumps of strong-growing furze. 

On St 2illRTy^s there is a limited area of marshy land. 

» on tTio Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset by Henry 

T. de la Bcche, F.R.S (1839). 

t From a Paper before tbo Boyal Geological Society of Cornwall, Septem- 

ber, 1850, 

X * Transactions of Koyal Geological Society of Oomwall/ vd, i. ( 1818 ), 

I Woodley m file ScSiy Isles (1S22), 
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EcoKorao Features. 

Fanns and Fields, Fences and Roads * — The far^as of Scilly 
are smaih : On St. Mary’s they vary from 5 to 15 acres. One is 
said to be 30 acres, but this includes a large breadth of untilled 
down. On the off-islands they are still smaller, there being 
many of about 3 acres. On St Agnes the largest is 12 acresi. 

Ihe fields on St Mary’s contain, upon an average, about 1 acre* 
They vary in size from 1 rood to 3 acres. On the off-islands, 
again, they are proportionally smaller. 

The fields are divided by walls of granite, which consist of 
rough blocks piled up without mortar, and often topped wiih 
sods. The fence is made more perfect in some cases by the 
addition of furze, planted on one or both sides. The gateways 
are narrow. Blocks of granite answer the purpose of gateposts, 
one block being occasionally used for the support of the two 
gates of adjoining fields. A curious substitute for the ordinary 
stile is often adopted. Where the stile is usually placed a large 
hole is dug, across which are laid blocks of granite to form step** 
ping stones for pedestrians. Cattle and ^ep do not attempt fhe 
passage. For greater security an additional block is frequently 
set upon the middle one, thus making a stile in miniature. The 
Toads are mended with granite. The majority are smooth and 
good, but some are rendered rough, by the cropping out of the 
subjacent granite. There is a pleasing absence of mnd and dirt. 

Farm Buildings, Cottages , — Farm buildings are insignificant ; 
and cottages, though of good construction, are not sufficiently 
numerous. Most of the latter are built of granite. Of the former, 
some are of granite, some of wood. Thatched and slated roofs 
are common in both. Tiles are more sparingly used. Thatch 
is tied down with ropes of rye or oat straw. The ropes are 
fastened to pegs, which are driven in under the wall-plate. On 
St Martin’s we saw one set of tolerably conspicuous farm build- 
ings, but a nearer approach revealed sheds without roofs, and 
walls half fallen. Still, there were well built stacks on stone 
steddles, a well filled stackyard, decent stabling, and good 
calves’ house — all characteristic of the largest farmer on St. 
Martin’s. 

Impkmmts , — Implements are neither numerous nor of the 
best construction. Xightiron ploughs, drawn by one horse, iron 
cultivators, and small one-horse carts are ordinarily used. For 
^ conveyance of seaweed a wooden framework in the shape of 

W, the iniddle part fitting on to a horse’s back, is employed, 

. There are several small thrashing machines on the islands; 
and ^at we found, <me morning, a man thrashing wheat by 
bea^Si^ .it upon la barrel. WinnowiUg, too, is still dqne on a 
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breezy day in^ the open air, the wind separating the chaff from 
the grain, which is allowed to fall through a sieve. But win- 
nowers are gradually being introduced, as are also chaff-cutters 
and turnip-cutters: 

Ceops, 

Potatoes , — ^The cultivation of early potatoes receives much 
attention. This crop, indeed, forms the main support of the 
Scillonian farmer, and is grown in all sheltered spots. Late 
potatoes are only planted in poor soils, and exposed situations, or 
after the failure of the early crop. The Gillyflower is the early 
kind generally grown. Its tuber is round, with a white skin, 
shallow eyes, and a purplish-pink marking on one side. We 
were told that this was the only variety of potato which could be 
grown with success every year on the same land. 

Regents, roughs, robins, rocks, flukes, and Irish are also 
plant^. 

The preparation of the land is well attended to, every effort 
being made to render it thoroughly light and clean. Large 
quantities of sea-weed and farmyard manure are used. Some 
farmers prefer to apply them in the form of a compost. Others 
first plough in a dressing of farmyard manure, and then proceed 
to collect seaweed for future application* 

The seed time for early potatoes extends from the end of 
Sf ovember lo the beginning of January. Later sorts are planted 
in February and March, The preservation and preparadon of 
^ se^ are carefully considei:^, three points teing kept in 
'viesr^— 

Ist That ihe seed should be preserved in tbin layers on 
^eiv^ with the crown esA uppermost. 

2nd. That it shcmld be evenly ‘‘shot.” 

drd. That it should he cut into seta. 

Even small seed-potatoes are cut, because ihe plants come 
earlier. To this rule an exception is made in the case of flukes, 
which are said to be more liable to disease when cut 

Potatoes are planted either in beds, 4 feet in width, or on the 
flat When farmers adopt the latter plan they prefer to dig in 
the sets, only using the plough to economise time. In the 
former, which is the more common method, rows 1 foot apart 
are made across the beds, 6 to 9 inches being left between each 
set in the row. In all cases the sets are barely covered with soil. 
In ploughing, they are plac^ half-way down every second furrow. 

15 cwt of seed-potatoes are used per acre in planting on the 
Sat, 20 cwt. in beds. 

We told that the outside plants in the bed are the most 
productive* ^ 

VOL. 2 3> 
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Soon after tte plants appear above ground the earth is drawn 
round them with the hoe. The land is then kept thoroughly 
clean by horse and hand hoeing till harvest. 

The general harvest of early potatoes is in the beginning of 
May, though in forward seasons it takes place in April. They 
are usually dug. When ploughed the horse hoe is afterwards 
passed through the land. 

The potatoes are harvested before coming to maturity, that 
they may be sent to market as soon as possible; Farmers con- 
sider 5 tons per acre a good yield. In the spring of 1869 the 
plants, which gave promise of an early and abundant crop, were 
almost destroyed by a violent gale. In some parts the wind blew 
the young shoots completely out of the ground. The potato 
disease also is often very destructive. Early potatoes are sent to 
London, Birmingham, and Manchester, in baskets of 1 cwt each. 
The trade with London has not been so good of late years. 
Manchester is now said to be the best early market. 167. to 207. 
per ton is considered a good price, but Is. per lb. is some- 
times received for a few baskets, and 2s. 6d!. per lb. hm been 
realised in Covent Garden. When the price falls to 127. per 
ton, they are shipped in bulk to South Wales, where, however, 
the Jersey growers soon compete successfully. 

The cost of carriage to London is 8s. 4<i per cwt; to Birming- 
ham 4s, per cwt; to Manchester 5s. per cwt; and to South 
Wales Is. per cwt Salesmen charge a commission of 7^ per 
cent, on the price obtained. 

Walter White, who visited Scilly in July, 1854, gives the 
following account of the trade in early potatoes : — 

A young man of Hugh Town (St Mary’s) told me that he 
had the weighing of all the potatoes shipped from the port. 
London is the best market ; 15,000 baskets had been sent away 
since the commencement of the season, the last cargo on the 
previous Saturday. A Scilly pilot-boat carries 300 baskets, 
each containing 1 cwt, of potatoes, to Southampton for I 5 . the 
basket. From Southampton they are forwarded to Covent 
Garden ; and as some of the earliest parcels in Februaxy realise 
Is. per lb., on the average, there remains a handsome profit. * But 
the price gets lower every week,’ said my informant ; ‘ and some- 
times, about midsummer, all that a man gets in return for a 
dozen baskets is a dozen postage stamps in a letter. We think 
it time to stop then.’ The year had been one of the best for 
potatoes ever known in Scilly. In 1853 the people of St. Martin’s 
got 20007. for their crop, the potatoes of that isle being consi- 
dered the best. . . . The young merchant went on to tell 

me of the origin of the potatoe trade. About fifteen years ago his 
father, Alexander Gibson, when off the Isles with the quarantine 
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boat, hailed a Spanisli Tessel, and while on board saw some fine- 
looking potatoes^ of which the captain gave him a few. These 
he planted, and saved the produce, finding them to ripen 
Temarkabl j early for successive seasons, and at last had a surplus 
stock to sell his neighbours. One after another took to planting 
the early sort, and now, as we have seen, the supply is 15,000 cwt 
in the first half of the year.’’* 

The potatoes are at the present time taken by steamer to 
Penzanc^ instead of by pilot-boat to Southampton. 

Wheat . — The ground of this isle ” (St. Mary’s), says Leland, 

berith exceeding good com, insomuch that if a man do but 
•east com wher hogges have rotid it wyll cum up.”t 

In 1750 we find that very little wheat was grown, but ‘‘enough 
barley to serve the whole island for making malt (and bread for 
the poorer families) with an overplus” for cattle and swine.J 

More wheat is now grown, especially on St. Mary’s and Tresco. 
The land is too light for its successful culture on St. Agnes and 
St Martin’s. 

Both red and white wheat are sown, sometimes together, 
sometimes separately. In the latter case the red is planted on 
the poorer land. 

The seed time for wheat is in February. If sown in December 
the land gets foul and the birds are more troublesome. Broad- 
cast sowing is almost universaL When the wheat first appears it 
is rolled with a stone roller. Some cover the young pla^ wim 
seaweed. 

The^ liiavveat is in Angmt* Moat hrmets cut wheat with the 
a few use 

^ The Sheaves am small. Forty bushels dT red wheat per acre 
is considered a good ^p., Some wheat is exported f but flour, 
in greater co^sresponding quantity, is, bought for home con- 
sumption. 

Other Qmin Oreps* — ^Barley is grown inconsiderable quantity, 
especially on St. Agnes and St. Mariin’s. Oats are litfle grown. 
The latter are sovm about the middle and the former towards the 
end of April, They are cut with the scythe on St. Mary’s^ with 
the hook on St. Martin’si 

Rye is chiefly cultivated on St Martin’s^ being sonm at the 
b^ixming of April. The grain is given to the pigs and the i^iaw 
twisted into ropes for thatching. 

vegetable is grown for the Z-ondon market, 
and m as profitable as early potatoes. The quantity pro- 


* Waiter White’s ‘ Walk to the LaBd's End ’ (18S5), pp. 264 and 28$. 
I Heath on Mes (1760). 
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daced, however, is small, only a few baskets, we were told, being* 
sent away “ even in the height of the season.” It thrives best on 
a sandy soil, and is grown in beds, as in our own gardens. In 
winter the beds are levelled and manured with seaweed, which, 
in this case, is found to produce more effect than farmyard 
manure. In 1869 some kicks were cut as early as February. 
In ordinary seasons there are none ready before the end of 
March. 

Occasionally at the beginning of the seaimn, a few bundles are 
sold at the rate of Jdf. per stick, but the price is socaa reduced* 
One farmer informed us that, after paying all expenses, he 
realized 8d. per bundle (of twenty-five sticks) feu* his earliest mA 
6A per bundle for his latest produce. 

Clover and Grass^—CloveT is grown extensively and success- 
fully. \A mixtuie of red and white clover, yellow clover (JMedieage^ 
and Italian rye grass is generally sown on the barley 
in the spring. But sometimes the seeds are hoed in among 
,tte,^mai%olds or turnips in the summer or autumn. Where they 
&il, scanet clover {TrifoKum incamatum) is i&equently sown. 
Seeds are not usually left down more than tmee years. There is 
an abundance of go^ grass. 

** The productiveness of the fields is seen in the broad swathes 
of grass in the hay-fields, and the vigorous appearance of the 
^ain and roots crops, clothing the slopes with refreshing 
verdure.”* 

The Scillonians speak of 2 tons of hay per acre as an average 
crop, even more being gathered in from the low-lying land. 

In early records we find the quality of the grass edmmended* 
For, says Leland, there be countid 140 islettes of Scilley that 
here grass, exceeding good pasture for catail.”t 

Moot Crops , — Mangolds and turnips do well. Swedes were 
cultivated with success at one time ; but now they are liable to 
premature decay. They are, therefore, only grown on poor soils. 
1868 and 1869 were bad years for roots. 

Mangolds are generally sown on the land which has produced 
the early potatoes. Two crops are thus obtained in one year. 
After the digging of the potatoes little or no tillage is required. 
The cultivator, or tormentor as the Scilloniaxis prefer to call it, is 
sometimes passed through the land, the haulm cleared away, and 
the mangolds drilled. JBoth long and globe mangolds are culti- 
vated ; 5 lb. of seed per acre is drilled in rows 16 in. to 20 in. 
apart. Guano is som^inies applied at the rate of 1 J cwt. per 
acre. Daring growth all roots are frequently hoed, by horse 
and .hand. 

. ♦ Walter "White’s * Walk to the Land’s Bhid/ ^ 

f Lelaad's ^ Itinerary,’ yot iii. p. 7* 
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A ^neral practice prevails of gradually stripping ofiF the 
leaves of the mangolds in the autumn for the use of cattle. The 
roots are not, as a rule, pulled till January or even February. 
They are then thrown into heaps, and left uncovered. 

Swedes and turnips are drilled in rows 16 inches apart. White 
carrots are produced in limited quantity. The soil of Scilly 
appears well adapted for them. Beans, peas, and vetches are not 
grown except on the proprietor’s farm. 

Motedzon of Crops . — ITie following courses of cropping are 
employed ; — 

(1) 1st year. Wheat, laid down with seeds. 

2nd year. Seeds. 

3rd year. Early pototoes, followed by mangolds. 

In this rotation the manure is only applied to the potatoes. 

(2) Early potatoes, followed by mangolds, the same crops 
being repeated year after year. 

This practice is only carried out in sheltered fields, which are 
well suited for the growth of early potatoes. We saw a field of 
mangolds which had been so cropped for twenty years in 
succession. 

(3) 1st year. Wheat, laid down with seeds. 

2nd year. Seeds. 

3rd year. Seeds. 

4th year. Seeds. 

5li. year. Potatoes. 

{4) 1st j j^ley, laid down with seeds. 

, ^ , Snd year. Seeds. 

3fd year. Seeds. 

4ih year. Potatoes, followed by mangolds. 

The seeds are .sometimes only left down for one year. Tn 
exceptional instances, where there happens to he a very good 
plant, they are allow^ to remain six or seven years 

(5) 1st year. Potatoes, followed by mangolds, 

2nd year. Bye. 

This rotation is used in St Martin’s, on poor sandy land near the 
shore. On better land barley is sown instead of rye. 


MArnmns. 

Seaweed abounds on the rochj shores, and the Sciilonians 
nse it freely. During the gales, for which these islands are 
famous, large quantities are washed up by the waves. At Old 
Town, St Mary’s, the farmers join together to cut seaweed, 
bringing what men and horses they can muster. The heaps 
thas obtained are afterwards fairly divided. In other districts 
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esLck fanner supplies iimself. After a heavy gale many work 
night and day till the storm-washed produce is all collected. 

In applying the seaweed, they often carefully separate the 
species. Experience has taught them that particular species are 
suitable for particular crops. Thus, to use local terms, they 
find that Thongs {Simantlmlia Zerea), Sedge (JBntermiOTpka)^ 
and Blade Ore {Laminaria) are specially adapt^ for potatoes ; 
whilst Crabby Ure {Fueus serratus) is best for ^eat. 

Seaweed is frequently mixed with farmyard manure. It 
greatly assists decomposition, the plants taken from deep water 
rotting faster than those found above low-water mark Sea- 
weed is considered as good as farm-yard manure for the first year 
after its application, but it has no lasting properties. Some of 
the islanders say that it encourages the growth of stem and leaf 
in potatoes rather than of tubers. 

Little artificial manure is used at present Guano is imported 
in moderate quantity. We heard of no other kind. 

Weeds and Wiijo Plants. 

Besides such ordinaxy field weeds as thistles , docks, yawl 
(the local name for couch), groundsel, bind-wee^ and cheno- 
podium, we found that the common erodium {Eroditm dm- 
tarium\ bothum or com marigold {Chrysanthemum segetum)^ 
and millefoil {Achillea millefolium) gave much trouble. 

Among other wild plants, we noticed the sea samphire 
{Crithmum maritimum)^ navelwort {Cotyledon umhilicus\ sea 
lavatera {Lavatera arboTea\ musk erodium {Erodium mos^ 
€hatum\ black solanum (Solanum nigrum)^ Portland spurge 
{Eupkorhia segetalis)^ and the small-flowered sage {Salvia clan- 
de^ifUL 

Fern is largely collected, and stacked near the cottages and 
farm-buildings for lighting fires and for use as litter. 

Trees are few in number and much stunted. The tamarisk is 
generally distributed. 

Live* Stock. 

On St. Martin's the numbers of the principal live stock are : — 
horses, 15 or 16 ; cattle, 24 ; sheep 90 to 100. 

Horses. — ^The farm horses are of indiscriminate breed, small, 
harfy, and active. Few are bred on the islands. The majority 
fCoine from Penzance, and are worth from 15£ to 20Z. each. As 
a mki, each farmer keeps one horse. 

in summer, the horses are turned out on tibe downs. In winter, 
they £sd wifli barley or oats, ** in the sheaf/' mangolds, and a 
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little hay. Fifty years ago they lived upon furze.* Recently 
also, during one winter when other food was scarce, they had 
nothing but furze, and throve upon it. In 1750, oxen as well as 
horses were used for ploughing.f 

Cattje are the chief live stock. Fifty years ago a small bladk 
breed was kept, and fed, on some of the islands, with seaweed. 
Cattle from Jersey were afterwards introduced, and have been 
subsequently crossed with Devons and Shorthorns. There are 
also a few Irish cattle on some of the islands. 

Cows are -usually kept upon the pastures at all seasons, except 
on wet days and at night in winter. They are' frequently 
tethered. ^ 

Some farmers house their cows during two or three of the 
winter months, feeding them upon hay and straw, mangolds, and, 
in plentiful seasons, potatoes. 

The statements concerning the yield of milk and butter were 
remarkably various. The truth probably is, that the better class 
of cows give, rrhen in full milk, from ten to twelve quarts daily, 
and from eight to ten pounds of butter in the week. 

On the Home farm, where the cattle are better fed, one cow 
gave sixteen quarts of milk in the day, for six months in succes- 
sion, and thirteen pounds of butter in the week. The cream is 
scalded according to the Devonshire system. Cheese is seldom 
made. 

Autumn calves are fed upon hay, mangolds, and cabbages. 
Spring calves aie pastumd. , 

CWs axe worth from lOt to 127., yearlii^s from St to 3/. 20s., 
and calves of a few days old 10^. each. Bollocks are chiefly 
fed upon the islands of Tresco and St. Mary’s, the farmers of 
the other islands oonirniirng themselves wife rearing calves and 
making bnt^. In wii^r fee food of fattir^ cattle consii^ of 
mangolds, tixmipSi hay, and untfareshed barley or oats, Very 
little cake is given, Many are fettened upon fee grass land in 
summer. 

At Holyvale, St Mary’s, the mangolds are sliced, and fee 
unthreshed barley or oats passed through fee chaS-cntter; but 
this practice is exceptional. 

Fat cattle are killed when from two to three years old. Their 
dead weight varies from 3 to 5 cwt Butchem come orer from 
Penzance to buy beef, and outward-^bound ms&els cfren take in 
a supply. - • 

The islanders feel fee want of a vetradcmey sm^eon. 


• Woodley oa the Scilly Isles ( 1822 ), 
f Heath on the Seilly Ides 
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Sheep . — An interesting and picturesque, but far from useful, 
breed of sbeep runs half-wild upon the downs, where it has 
existed, we were told, since *^the beginning of the world,” 
Woodley says they resemble a breed in the Western Isles of 
Scotland. 

Their white heads, straight thin noses, short ears, and small 
bright eyes give them an appearance of vivacity and self-satis- 
faction quite the reverse of sheepish. Their low shoulders and 
narrow chests are only surpassed in shapelessness by their 
scraggy necks. Their other features are crooked backs, weak 
loins, high pelvis, small abdomens, long tendinous legs, ragged 
tails, and loose shining wool. Altogether, such qualifications 
admirably adapt them for a goat-liJ^ existence among their 
native zocks. 

It is not surprising that, with such an unimproved breed, 
fanners should find sheep more troublesome and less profitable 
than cattle. They are, nevertheless, a .prolific breed; but a 
large number of the lambs die through neglect. 

To prevent them straying or jumping over walls, it is the 
practice to tie one of their fore legs to the corresponding hind 
one — a barbarous custom which gives tie animals much unne- 
cessary pain and inconvenience. 

A few South Downs are also kept. 

Sheep intended for the butcher are put upon the better pastures 
and have a few roots thrown to them. They are not folded on 
turnips, nor do they receive hay or artificial food. 

A common dead weight is 8 to 10 lbs. per quarter. When 
more than ordinary care has been used in feeding it may be as 
much as 12 or 15 lbs. per quartm*. 

Sheep are not washed before being shorn. Their fleeces weigh 
from 4 to 5 lbs. each. In 1859 this unwashed sandy wool was 
sold at the rate of to 8d. per Ih. Much of it is, however, 
retained for home use, being woven into clothes by the women. 

— A sufficient number of pigs, of no particular breed, 
are kept for home consumption. 

In 1822 there were ** hogs in great number, fed on sea-weed, 
limpets, &c., which gave the flesh a disagreeable redness and a 
fishy taste.”* Latterly their food has improved. They now get 
mangolds, soaked barley, and at times a few potatoes. 

A good many geese are reared on St Mary's. There are a few 
rabbits on most of tie -islands. 

Tie proprietor uses Sampson as a deer park; ie has also 
stocked it with partridges. 

The farmers of Scilly are not troubled with rooks. 


* Woodley on the Scilly Isles (1822). 
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Example Farm, 

A farm near Old Town may be taken as an example of the 
larger holdings on St. Mary’s. It is situated on the south side of 
the road which connects Hugh Town with Old Town. The 
most fertile fields lie in the valley, near the road. On the slope 
of the hill facing north-east, is some good land, the value of which 
is increased by its being well sheltered from southerly and south- 
westerly gales. 

As one approaches die brow of the hill, the soil becomes thin 
and broken up by large blocks of granite. One or two fields on 
the south-western slope are of better quality, but much exposed. 

The farm is divided by stone walls into eighteen fields, which 
vary in size from a to If acres, making a total area of 17^ acres. 

On leaving the road, we entered a field of If acres, covered 
with a plentiful pasture of excellent quality. Three oxen in the 
year have been fattened on this field alone. 

Thence we passed into a field of mangolds, which promised 
well in spite of dry weadier and late sowing. Here the soil was 
a deep sandy loam, containing so much organic matter that, in 
some of the darkest places, it appeared to be mixed with pure 
black peat. 

The percentage of organic matter has doubtless been increased 
by the yearly application of large quantifies of seaweed. This 
field and od^rs near it, of a rather lighter textur^ have for 
many years cropped with early potato^, followed in tbe same 
season by rnangolds^' 

\ As wo ascended the hill we passed over land tmsiutable for the 
cnitivatioii of potatoes eveiy y<^r, some of it being simply a 
micaceous sand. Hens a four or five years* course is 
Some ci the fields on the top ^ tbe hill were ploughed. Odiers, 
on which granite boulders lay thinly scattered, were either in 
natural pasture or sown with artificial grasses. 

Descending the south-western slope of the hill for a short 
distance, we found that the land slightly improved in quality, 
but on account of its exposed situation is always kept down in 
grass or seeds. 

The farm contsdns 10^ acres <£ arable land and 7 ames of 
grass; 

The former was cropped as follows 


Am* * 

Seeds (kept down from four to seven yesis) .. , 4i 
Potatoes, followed by mangolds .. .. ..2 

meat .. .. .. .. i 

Barley .. .. .. .. ' .. 31 
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No general rotation is adopted, but the course of cropping is 
varied according to the situation of the fields. The live stock 
kept are we horse, ten or eleven head of cattle, and three pigs. 
There are no sheep. 

The land on the whole is clean and thoroughly cultivated, and 
the cattle looked healthy and well cared for, as is generally the 
case on the Scilly farms. 

The Homb Faem. 

This farm is on the island of Tresco, of which it includes the 
greater part of the cultivated land. On the southern slope stands 
the residence of the proprietor, in a pleasant and picturesque 
situation. 

The garden, with its living walls of aloes and geraniums, its 
orange-trees and its myrtles, presents more the appearance of a 
Spanish than of an English pleasure ground. Ihe road to the 
house is sheltered on the one side by a plantation of firs and pines, 
on the other by various kinds of ornamental shrubs. At a little 
distance are two large ponds, stocked with swans and Egyptian 
geese. 

The area of the farm is between 300 and 400 acres. We state 
it thus loo^ly because we could not ascertain the e^ct size. 
This ignorance of areas prevailed on all the islands, and it was 
generally difBcoJt to obtain even an approximate estimate. 

The fields are much larger than on any of the other fai:ms. 
The roads are good, numerous, and easily repaired. 

Ihe farm buildings are constructed of granite, and have slated 
roofs ; they are in two distinct blocks, one recently erected, and 
the other built some years ago. The old block consists of engine 
house (with engine of 8-horse power), bam, granary and lofts 
(with two pairs of millstones), stables, chafiF-house, cart-shed, 
carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ shops, and bailiff’s house. 

The chaff-cutter is driven by horse power. The cart-^d is 
small and distant irom the stables. 

The stack-yard is near the shore, and very much exposed. 

The new block of buildings, wMch is on the other side of the 
road, is altogether better. 

Here we have slaughter-house, house with copper for steaming 
food, piggeries, covered manure-pit, bull’s house, catfle stalls, 
calves’ shed, and root and hay house. 

The root and hay house has a floor above, where is another 
chaffcutter, driven by horse power. 

Provision is made for laying on water to each of the cattle. 
Through ventilation is obtained by means of sliding panels in 
flie doors, and hinged shutters to the windows. 
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We Heard that it is the iniendoB of the proprietor to dispense 
with the old block of buildings by erecting others in proximity 
to the new block. Certainly the present arrangement is neither 
conducive to economy nor to convenience. For example, with 
a steam-engine of S-horse power there should be no necessity 
for two horse-gears ; all the chaff should be cut by steam J 

Implements are numerous and of good construction. There 
are some good cottages, near the farm buildings, for the 
labourers. 

Punctuality on the part of the labourers is strictly exacted, 
those being fined who are late in coming to their work. The 
men receive from 12s. to 16s. a week, with extra wages in harvest 
time. They are paid during illness, and a fat ox is killed for 
them at Christmas. A good deal of work is done by the piece. 

Crops , — Few potatoes are grown, because the labour cannot be 
spared. Red and white wheat is drilled in February, at the rate 
of 7 to 8 pecks per acre. If sown in autumn it grows too 
luxuriantly. It is rolled when well up, but not hoed. The 
wire-worm is often destructive. The harvest is in August, and 
the wheat is mown. Mangolds are drilled at the end of April; 
or the beginning of May, in rows 2 feet apart, and at ihe rate of 
7 or 8 lbs. of seed per acre. The orange globe is the favourite 
variety. The plants are thinned by the horse-hoe, travelling at 
right angles to the rows. In the three years previous to 1869 
3aotiee was taken of the weight the' mangolds, and five roots 
were found, in many places, to weigh 118 lbs. 

^ Wise pkn of slorii^ on this farm is to throw tire roots into a 
h^p with Ihrir tops on, and to leave ihm without further 

Kohl raM is sometiiiies grown, but does ne^ atlaiii a profitable^ 
size, nor does it keep so well as mangolds. 

llie tumip^y is r&ty troublesome on all the ishndfiu 

Parsnips are grown for the cattle. 

In regard 'to clover, alsike moo&sAs as well ws any kind. 
White Dutch does not staasl, amd grass will not last moms than 
two or three years on ihe light sandy land. 

The downs are being rapidly im|»oved — the smifiioe rCKks re- 
moved by blasting, the furze uprooted, and gram needs sown* 

Besides the crops above mentioned, bariey, beaBEis,pess, vetches, 
turnips, and carrots are grown as oft^ and in as large quantities, 
as their respective importance suggests. 

The following rotation is used for part of the form : — 

1. Wheat, laid down with seeds. 

2. Seeds, mown twice. 

3. ¥etdb^ followed by tumipsu 
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4. Conij or, if grass is wanted, 3 Qaaiigolds 5 laid down with 
seeds at the last hoeing. 

Barley is sometimes grown after wheat 

Live Stock . — In addition to the working horses, two mules are 
kept,^ and are found to be quite equal in value to the horses for 
certain kinds of work. 

In winter the food of the horses consists of the following 
mixture : — 

Indian com, 20 bushels ; barley, 10 bushels ; peas, 20 bushels ; 
these are roughly ground together, and a liberal allowance 
given to each horse. 

There were about 80 head of cross-bred cattle on the farm at 
the time of our visit 

Fatting bullocks are fed on pulped mangolds and swedes, hay 
and straw chaff, and a little oilcake. A common dead weight is 
from 6 to 7 cwt Calves are tied up for the first three or four 
mouths of their lives. This was, doubtless, the cause in part of 
their poor appearance. All the other cattle looked well. 

The sheep are not confined to one breed, but South Down, 
^Shropshire, Dartmoor, and Scilloniau sheep are all kept. The 
ram is turned among fhe ewes on the 15th of September. Lambs 
are weaned in July, put on clover, and given a little cake for a 
short time. From the clover they go to turnips. In the winter 
they are on the ^ss land. Ewes are chiefly kept ou the pastures 
and downs, getting chafi^ pulped mangolds, and oilcake when in 
poor condition. 

Fatting sheep are fed on the grass land, and have hay and 
straw chafl^ with one pound each of oilcake per diem. 

^ On St. Helenas the sheep are allowed to run wild, being only 
visited for clipping. Their number has long ceased to in- 
crease. 

The sheep at Tresco sufler from the rot ; and, as the diseased 
livers are thrown to the dogs, it is likely to continue. 

A considerable number of breeding pigs are kept, and th^ir 
progeny sold to farmers on the other islands. They are fed 
upon steamed mangolds and swedes, together with some of the 
same mixed meal which is given to the horses. 

Much interest is taken in poultry, of which all the principal 
varieties may be seen on the farm. 

There are several poultry houses, with walls made of dried 
fem% near the farm buildings. 

Rmuii Ecosdhf. 

are iughae on, St Mary’s than on the other islands. Oh 
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St Mary^s the rent of good land is SO^. to 40s. per acre. Poorer 
soils, and those in exposed situations, let for considerably less. 

All the islanders hold their land under one proprietor, who 
resides at Tresco, They have no leases. 

The entry on farms takes place on the 11th of October. The 
incomer has no payment to make for tillages or unexhausted 
improvements. 

From 61. to 71 per annum is, in some cases, paid for a cottage 
with four good rooms, including, perhaps, a little garden ground ; 
hut there are many who, favoured by circumstance^ pay a much 
lower rent. Rates are low, including only the poor and the road 
rates. Together these consist of from six to eight rates per 
annum, each of 3d. to 4d. in the pound. 

There are but few paupers, and these are sent to a union in 
another part of Cornwall on the main land. 

Native labourers are not numerous* The small farmers work 
for those who have larger holdings ; and, in busy times, labourers 
come over from Penzance. 

On St Mary^s labourers get 2s. 6d. per diem, with beer and 
supper in addition during harvest. On the other islands wages 
are lower. On St Martin’s lOs. a week is given. 

The working day is from 6 AM. to 6 PM. in summer, half an 
hour being allowed for breakfast, and one hour for dinner. In 
winter it is from 8 till dark. 

Piece-work is contracted for by the field, not by ijxe acre. We 
heard that high prices were given. 

farmers on the islands appear ’to be prosperous. Few 
eompjbined of high rents, and it is said that five acres suffice for 
^ support of a family* 

, In the houses we visited there was no sign of poverty or. 
straitened circumstances, but all the internal arrangements Jbe- 
tokened the possessiw of plenty and abundance* 

The prices of provisions are much the same as in other parts of 
Cornwall. In the following Table are given the prices of various 
kinds of food at three different periods : — 


Beef 

176a 


1860. 

Iferlb. 

Sid, to Sd. 

Sid. 

Sid. to SdE. 
“Seawse.’* 

rerik 

4d. 

4d. to 4|d 

4^ 

Bid. 

Is. 3(2. to Is. 44. 

,Perlb. 

6}4. 

64. 

74.' 

104. to Is. 

mtto : 

Immh .. .. 

Pork 

Butter -- 1‘i 

Eggs ** .. 

Sid. pet doz. 

3(2. to 44. per doz. 

44. to 64. per doz. 
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Barley Ixread is still eaten on St. Martin’s. 

ITiere aare two- days in die wedk on whicli meat is oSered for 
sale in tbe Utde market bouse at Hugh Town. Each fermer is 
bis own salesman, and, as the joints are generally bespoken, ihe 
basinet is qnicldy despatched Beej^ mutton, and geese are 
sold at the same price per pound. 

Shops are numerous in Hugh Town. The proprietors feid it 
unprofitable to restrict themselves to a special branch of trade, so 
they keep a miscellaneous stock. 

They will not always give money for farm produce, especially 
roots and butter, but obUge farmers to take their goods in ex- 
change. 

With respect to the state of agriculture on the Scilly Isles, we 
need scarcely say that there is much room for improvement. It 
certainly suffers from the smallness of the farms, and from the 
ignorance of the farmers on many points connected with good 
sy^ems of husbandry. The latter defect might be remedied if 
the proprietor of the islands employed as his steward and as his 
bailiff- men well acquainted with the best methods of British 
isdtmmg* The mse, in his persoxud intercourse with the tenantry,, 
would have many opportunities of infiuencing their practice. 
The other, in Ms management of fhe home farm, might show to 
the islanders the style of farming best suited to their peculiar 
circumstances. 


XXI ,— Experiments on Potatoes* By Dr. Attgtjstus 
Yoelceeb, RE.S. 

Isr 1867 1 published the results of some experiments on potatoes, 
which I instituted in 1866, with the special object of ascer- 
taining how far the artificial supply of potash-salts, either alone 
or in conjunction with phosphatic manures, favours the pro- 
duction of a crop of potato^. Since then similar experiments 
have been carried out, under my direction, from year to year, in 
various parts of England, by several of my agricultural friends. 
. The present report embraces experiments which were made in 
1867 by my former pupils, Mr. S. Raillow Hetherington, Carle- 
ton, Carlisle, and Mr. George Maw, of Benthall Hall, Broseley, 
the author of a Prize Essay on ‘Results of Experiments on the 
Potato Crop,’ with reference to the most profitable size of the 
sets, &c., in the years 1864 and 1865, at Benthall, which will 
be found in Part 11. of the volume of this Journal for 1867. 

Unfortunately the potato carop in 1867 suffered much from 
disease, and many parts of the country turned out very badly: 
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Nevertlieless the sulgoined experimental results obtained in 1867 
are not altogetibier void of intexest, and therefore deserve to be 
placed on record. 


Potato Experiments with Dung and various Artificial Manures 
made in 1867 ig Mr. Hetherington^ at Carleton^ Carlisle* 


The following manuring scheme was adopted in these experi- 
ments ; — 


TABija L 


Hotel 


Name of Hanttre. 


Quantities used 
per Plot of 
of aa Acre. 


Hanuio 
per Acre. 


1 

% 

a 

4 

5 

6 

V 


No Manure .. ^ 

Mineral Superphosphate 

Good Dung 

Mineral Superphosphate 
and 

Crude Potash-salts 
No Manure .. .. .. 

Crude Potash-salts «. 

Common Salt 

and 


22 lbs. 
1 ton. 
22 lbs; 


4 ctrts. 
20 tons. 
4 cwts. 


22 



4 


> f 


4*’ 

4 


9 » 
» » 


s 

9 

IQ 


'Mineral Superphosphate 
Common S^t.. 

Good Dung .. • 

No Manure 


M 

22 ,, 

I ton. ' 


4 „ 

4 y 9 

20 tons. 


The land upon whjch the experiments tried was a 

seii) m a, poor madiiam, and of a 

characbsrl^ 

The potatoes were plazxted on the ci April, and the 
iaannxws .were adtix^^ with twic^ their weight of Snelj-powdered , 
soil, and sown bj hand during showezy weather. 

The potatoes on the plots manured with dung made a rapid 
start and grew luxuriantlja whi&t the unmanured plots, and all 
those dressed with artificial manures, came up sluggishly, and 
throughout the abnormally dry season of 1867 looked stinted, 
and evidently not doing well. The potatoes on plot 7, manured 
at the rate of i cwts. of common more especially had an 
unhealthy, shrivelled appeascance, which i have noticed several 
tknes before as the result of a dressing of salt on potatoes in a 
diy season. The roots were taken up in October in dry weather 
arid carefully weighed. The produce of each plot is shown in 
liie following table : — 
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Tablb n. — Showing the Amount in lbs. of Large, Second, Small, and 
Diseased Potatoes obtained from each Plot of ^ of an Acre. 


riots. 

Kame of Hannre. 

Laxge. 

Second. 

SmadL 

Diseased. 

Total. 

1 

Manure .. 

81 

33 

en 

12 

193i 

2 

Saperphosphate 

113 

75 

59 

19} 

, 266J 

3 

Dang 

(Mineral Saperphosphate .. 

384 

115 

43} 

93i 

636 

4 

(and 

(Grade Potash-salts *. 

269 

50 

27 

80 

426 

5 

No Manure 

! 102 

54 

67 

21 

246 

6 

Grade Potash-salts 

j 269 

50 

27 

80 

426 

7 

Common Salt 

Mineral Saperphosphate .. .. 1 

I 99 

49| 

47 

26 

231$ 

8 

and [ 

Common Salt 

; 211 

68 


58J 

393 

9 

Dong .. 

i*478 

90 


140 

770 

10 

No Manure .. .. .. .. .. 

I 

1 104J 

53 


26 

225$ 


In Table V. (p. 396), the preceding results have been calcu- 
lated per acre. 

The produce cm the three izumanured plots, as might have 
been expected, varied to some extent, as did also that on the two 
plots to whick dung was applied. 

The greatest variation in the miinanured plots amounts to 
9 cwts- 1 qr. 14 lbs., and to 1 ton 3 cw|s. 1 qr. and 20 lbs. in 
the dunged plots, as will be seen more clearly in the following 
table : — 


Table m. — ^Showing the Averages of the Plots manured with Dung and 
unmanured, and the Differences between them. 



'So, 1. 

Ko. 5. 1 Wo. 10. 

Ateuage.; 

Unmaniixed • . 

Kaanred with Dong 

Iscraese bj Doog . 

Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 
1 14 2 6 

Wo. 3. 

5 13 2 8 

Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 
2 3 3 20 

ITo. 9. j 

6 17 9 0 1 

Tons. cwts. qrs. 
2 0 1 

Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

1 19 2 Si 

6 5 2 4 

' .. .. j .. .. j 

4 5 3 23i 


The variations in the weight of the produce from both the 
unmanured and, especially from the dunged plots, are rather 
larger than it is desirable they should be, but not greater than 
they are usually found to be in anpropitious seasons in similar 
experiments^ 

Taking the average produce of the unmauured plots as a basis 
fcBT calculatioii, we obtain the following increase or decrease in; 
each expkisQL^t:--* 
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Table IY. — ^Showing the Increase in Potatoes on each Plot, calculated to the 
Acre, and Average of Increase. 


Plots. 

Ilfcinms. 

Increase. 

1 

increase 
per Cent, on 
each Plot 

2 

Mineral Saperpliosphate 

Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

0 8 0 l| 

%20. 

3 

Dung 

3 13 3 2?i 

.187 

4 

(Mineial Sapeiphosplmte .. .. 

< and \ 

1 16 1 

91 

6 

(Crude PotasK-salts ) 

Crude Potash-salts .. .. «• .. 

0 4 S S5} 

12 

7 

Coumton Salt 

0 0 0 

.. 

8 

f Mineral Superphosphate .. .. 

< and > 

i (Decrease) 

I 10 S 11} 

77 

9 

ICommonSalt .. .. .. .. ..) 

Dung .. 

4 17 3 19} 

247 


Average produce of I7ninanured> 
Plots .. . •* ••/ 

1 19 2 8| 

•• 


It will be seen that the .nnmanured plots on an average pro- 
duced barely 2 tons in round numbers, showing that the land 
was in a poor condition. On this . account it was well adapted 
for manuring experiments; and it is, therefore, greatly to be 
regretted that tfie dr^ season of 1867 interfered, in a measure,, 
with the characteristic efiFects which the various fertilising agents, 
employed in the experiments inoquestionably would have pro- 
duced in a more fovourable season on land of that desenption* 
liAlid in a high agricultural conditimi, as a rule^ is altogether 
imfilfmrihe trial of manuring experiments, for soils rich in all 
tibe elements of fertility, and containing more plant-food than 
is r^nisite fas the luxuriant growth of our form crop^ is not 
benefited by the application of the most valuable fertilising 
matters, which, under tirese circumstances, often do harm instead 
of good. On the other hand, the poorer the soil, the more 
grateful it will be for manure, and the more strikii^ will be the 
effect which a mixture of some of the more important fertilising 
constituents is capable of producing. 

Cfommon dung had by far the best effect on these experiments, 
for, on one of the dunged plots, the produce was increased 187 
pmr cent, and, , on the other, 247 per cent., whilst , the highest 
increase on the plots dressed with artificial manures amounted 
only to 91 per cent 

On light land, and in a dry season, rotten dung produces a 
beneficial effect upou vegetation which cannot be expected to 
follow from the use of artificial manurea 

Apart from the direct supply of fertilising matters, a fair 
dressing of dung per acre incorporates with the land a large 
Toil. vx. — 5.S, 2 b 








Tabi^b V. — ^Showing the Weight per Aero of Largo. Sccontl, Smalt, and Diseased Potatoes 
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amount of decomposed organic matter, wliicH possesses in an 
eminent degree tlie power of absorbing and retaining moisture 
in the land. For this reason dung is particularly usefiil on land 
which, like many poor sands, suffers much in a dry season. 

It is worthy of special notice that common salt did no good 
whatever to potato-crop. If anything, it had an injurious 
«effect, which is the more remarkable as the soil upon which the 
salt was put was a light sand, or land which is generally sup- 
posed to be benefited by common salt. As far, however, as my 
experience goes, I am more and more constrained to look upon 
all very soluble saline manures as rather dangerous agents ; for I 
have noticed over and over again the injury which these kinds of 
fertilisers produce in dry seasons, especially if they are applied 
rather late in spring. Unless common salt or potash-salts can be 
applied to the land quite early in spring, or, at all events, not 
later than the beginning of March, I believe it would be better 
in nine seasons out of ten not to make any use of these very 
soluble matters, which require to be thoroughly washed into the 
soil, if they are to benefit the crops for which diey are used. 

Potash-salts applied alone had a better effect than common salt 
in die preceding experiments, but the increase by the use of these 
salts was disappointing, as was also that obtained on plot % on 
which mineral superphosphate aJone was employed^ 

The mixture of superphosphate and crude pOtash-salts^ it will 
be noticed, hsui a miach greats effect than, either substance 
appl^al almie. Thus whilst 4 cwtia, of mineral superphosphate 
inci'es^ of 8 cwts. and If lbs. per acre, aw 4 cwts. of 
orim potashf^ts an increase Of 4 cwts. 3 qni and 25 Ibs^ the 
jnixture of the two jaioduc^ an increase of 1 tmi, 16 cwts* 1 qr* 
and 27 lbs*, arwrhilst potash-salts increased the produce 12 per 
cent, and mumral superphosphate 20 per cent., die two mixed 
together gave an increase amounting to 91 cent 

Pi^ato JSxperimenis made in 1867 bjf Mr, George Mam, nt j 
PentAcdl JSali, near A*oseleg* 

An elaborate series of experiments with crude potaj&'^ts, 
mineral superphosphate, farmyard-manure, common salf^ and 
mixtores of superphosphate and pot^h-salts, and snpexpfa^phate 
and common salt, was carried but in lp67, by my M^d and 
ibrmer pupil, Mr. G. Maw, of BenthalL. 

Potato sets of the King of Fluke Potato, of similar weight 
(each set ^paraielj weighed), were used widiin each of the 
twelve series of seven experiments which were tried in different 
parts of the garden of Benthall Hall, and uniform conditions 
insured as far ptmble, 

Mr. Maw carefully noted down the delated results of his laho- 
riohs experiments, wntch he incorporated in the following tabl^ 

2 B 2 



Table TI.— -Eesults of EJtpoiimeats with MamireB on tiio Potato Crop, inftSe at BentiiaU in 1867, AH King of Mnke, 

planted 1 foot in the rows, 2 feet 9 piu:t« 

A.-— BauBSJBij Sprout Ground (the outer row not in the Experiment), rows 70 feet (Seta) in length. 
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Field ExperimemU m 


The average produce of the crops of 1867 were considerably 
less than those of the two preceding years, partly resulting from 
a late frost in the end of May having somewhat injured the tops 
just appearing above ground, and it is probable that the experi- 
ments may not be as reliable as under more favourable circum- 
stances. 

It will be observed that the produce of the individual experi- 
ments in the several twelve sets of trials vary considerably. 
With a view to ascertain their general bearing, the following 
comparisons are made, and the average result of the 12 trial 
plots of each of the seven experiments placed in their relative 
order of productiveness. 

Two of the 12 trial plots were carried out with 8 oz. sets. 

Three „ „ 6 „ 

Four „ „ 4 „ 

Three ,« «« 2 ,, 


Afi&rage Produce per Acre. ^ 

12 Plots of No, 4.-4 cwts. aoDoneral superphosphate and\ 24 7 n 244 

4 cwts. crude potash-salts,. ® 

„ No. I, — No manure 12 12 0 74 

» No. 6.-4 cwis. crude potash-salts .. .. 12 10 X 74 

„ No. 7. — 4 cwts. common salt 12 8 2 64 

„ No. 2. — 4 cwts. mineral supei^hosphate .,^12 2 X 8 

„ No: 3. — 20 tons rotten dung .. .. .. 11 14 3 154 

„ No. 8. — 4 cwts. mineral superphosphate andl ^ 9 2 0 

4 cwts, of common salt •. 


It will be noticed that the"" unmanured plots produced a heavy 
crop of potatoes, which was only exceeded by the produce of the 
plots manured with mineral superphosphate and potash-salts. 

It is worthy of remark that the produce of the ground enriched 
with 20 tons per acre of rotten dung falls somewhat short of that 
in which no manure was used. Furthermore, attention deserves 
to be directed to the slight variations in the average produce of 
all the plots except those manured with mixed mineral super- 
phosphate and crude potash-salts. 

The whole tenor of these experiments appears clearly to indi- 
cate that the trials were made in t6o rich a soil, and the details 
of these experiments, which are not altogether void of interest, are 
reported as a striking example, showing how much careful 
labour is thrown away in a great measure when manuring expe- 
riments are carried out on land in too high a condition of agri- 
cultural productiveness. 


P<Mo Experimmis made in 1868 hy Messrs. Cokman and 
Escrick Pmrlt^ York. 

£arly in 1868 I issued a circular, in which amongst other 
eaqperimente I recommended the following : — 
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Fidd ExperiTiitents m Potatoes. 

The followiDg Experiments are specially recommended on light soils : — 
Each Plot to be (^e-twentieth of an Acze. 


not, 

1. Ho manure. 

f neral superphosphate 
rde potash-salts.. . 
Lphate of ammonia . 
3. Good rotten dung 

*^’{crude pota^-Ll^ 

5. Ho manure. 

[Mineral superphosphate 

6. < Crude potash-salts 
(Nitrate of soda 

7. Peruvian guano 


(Common salt 
9. (jood rotten dung 
10. No manure. 


22 lbs.. 

or at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre. 

11 lbs. 


2 

9) 

11 lbs. 


2 

99 

1 ton 

n 

20 tons per acre. 

22 lbs. 

99 

4 cwt. per acre. 

22 lbs. 

99 

4 

99 

22 lbs. 

» 

4 

99 

11 lbs. 

99 

2 

99 

nibs. 

99 

2 

99 

22 lbs. 

99 

4 

99 

22 lbs. 

99 

4 

99 

22 lbs. 

99 

4 

99 

I ton 

99 

20 tons per acre. 


The Artificials should be first mixed with ashes, burnt clay, or dry earth, 
and then dug in, or ploughed in, quite early in spring, when the dung is put 
on the land, and when the potatoes are planted. 


Messrs. Coleman and Hull kindly undertook to carry out the 
preceding experiments on Lord Wenlock’s Menagerie Farm, at 
Escrick, near York* 

The soil of the experimental field was a sandj loam in good 
agricultural condition. 

A Ivariety of Regent Potatoes, known as Snowballs, a fine 
round mealy white potato, was planted on the 20th of March, 
1S6S. 

Two drills were , appropriated for each experimental plot of 

of an acre, and in each drill 460 sets were planted. The 
^ills were 7 chains long, the sets 1 foot apart, and the distance 
between the drills 28 inches. 

The drills were opened by a bouting plough in the usual 
maimer, and the Taxious manures then sown by hand and care- 
fully spread, and the sets placed in the manure. 

On the i5th of May the experimental plots presented the 
following appearance : — 

Plot 1. — No manure. Sets regular afed of a good colour. 

, Plot 2. — Mineral superphosphate, crude potass and sulphate of 
ammonia. Very strong to]^ of a dark green colour. 

Plot 3. — Rotten dung. Kegular, but pale green. 

Plot 4.— Mineral superphosphate and crude potash-salts. Sets 
irregular and tops pale green, apparently injmed by the potash- 
salts. 

Plot 5.^ — No manure. Sets r^ular, and colour the same as in 

Piotl, 
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Plot 6. — Mineral snperpliospliate, crude potasli-salts, and 
nitrate of sodeu Sets irregular, but of a good colour. 

Plot 7. — ^Peruvian guano. Sets regular, the tops were the 
strongest, and had a darker green colour than any of the other plots. 

Plot. & — Mineral sujperphosphate and common salt. Sets 
irregular, weak tops, and general unpromising appearance. 

Plot 9. — Rotten dung. Strong but pale green tops ; sets regular. 

Plot 10. — No manure. The same as Plot 1 and 5. 

Judging from the appearance of the potatoes on tiie several 
plots, common salt, and to a minor but perceptible extent crude 
potash-salts affected the sets injuriously at this early period. 
Subsequently the potatoes manured with superphosphate, crude 
potash, and sulphate of ammonia, and those planted with super- 
phosphate, crude potash, and nitrate of soda, recovered, and, as 
will be seen presently, produced good crops ; whilst those manured 
with superphosphate and common salt throughout the experi- 
mental period looked weakly, and finally gave but a slight increase 
over the average yield of the unmanur^ plots. 

Although the potatoes on Plot 7j dressed with Peruvian 
guano, at first looked very luxuxiant and promising, fhe dry 
weathiOT .which set in subs^ueady sadly intesfemd with 
progress. The guano plots evidently could not sta!i^ &e inju?- 
rious effect of the dry weather. 

On the other hand, the farmyard-manure plots were much less 
affected by ihe diy weather than any others. The produce of 
each plot was carefully weighed, and the following results 
obtained : — 


TiiBLS Til. — ^Showing the amount of Clean Potatoes from each Experimental 
PloJ of ^th of an Acre, and Weight calculated per Acre. 



1 Hazuiresnsed^ 

Weight in 
Stones and lbs. 
perPloL 

Weight per Jucre. 

. 1 

!Ko 1i§jaTHi!iPe •* >.* ^ 

, Stones lbs. 

27 1 

Tons (sirtB. qn. ISi. 

8 7 S M ■ 


j Mineral Sapeiphospiiate 4 cwts,l 

Crude Fotash-salts .. 2 > 

^phate of Ammoma .. 2 ) 

Good Botten Dang .. .. SO tons. 

65 7 

8 a a 0 

3 

60 10 

7 il >.8 4. 

4 

'Mineral Saperpho^hale ». 4 cwts*V 
iCmde Potash-salts .. .. 4 / 

58 0 

7 S 0 0 

' ^ ■ 



22 11 

2 IS 8 24 

6 

{Misj&ral Superphosphate *. 4owts.| 
{Crude Potash-salts .. S • 

68 12 ,, 

7 7 0 16 


{Nitrate Of Soda .. .. 2 ,, 

Guano .. ^owts. 

m e 

4 10 0 O 


IMteta^Bopsi^bQsphate 4 ) 

ICommoBMt 4 ,, j 

$0 0 

3 15 0 Q ' 

J 

GoodBotteu Dung .. .. 20 tons. 

72 0 

9 0 0 o' 


Hfe: : 

^ ’IS 

3 12 0 liS 

ulL 
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The produce on the 3 tmmanured plots, it will he seen, 
varied to some extent, though not more than may be expected in 
a dry season. 

On an average the crop on the unmanured plots weighed 
per acre, 3 tons 5 cwts. 2 qis. and 11 lbs. 

The small crop per acre shows that the land naturally was not 
too rich, and therefore well adapted for experimental puqposes. 

In the next table the increase on each plot over average 
produce of clean potatoes from the unmanured plots is given. 


Table Till. — ^Showing the Increase per Acre on each Experimental Hot over 
the Average Produce tom the Unmanured Land. 


riotB. 

Eame of Hazuxre. 

Increitse per Acre. 


/'MisersI Superphospiiaie ] 

Tons cwts. qrs. lbs. 

2 

j Potash-^H^* 


18 

0 17 

1 and 

[Snlpbate of ArnTnoTim ,, ,, 

4 

3 

'Rotten Dung .« .. «. 

MineraT SnpprpTiAspliatA .. 

4 

6 

0 21 

4 

and 

Cmde Potash-salts - 

3 

19 

1 17 


'Mineral Superphosphate «• «• •• *• >• 





Grade Potash-salts- — .. 



2 S 

6 

and 

Nitrate of Soda. - 

4 

1 

7 

Ptenivian Gnaho .. .. 

1 (Mineral Supeiphosphate .. ... .. ..1 

1 

4 

4 n , 

a 

. d s 

iftSbimsiosi^Salfc .. .. .. .• 

dBdtten Boig ^ ^ ... .. 

0 

6 

d 

44 

1 n 

.'4 47 


, Average pqcodnee per acre of Plots 1 , 5, 10 3 Ixm 5cwts. 2 qrs, 11 lbs. 


Aghsilee at^ pree^ng tabsQhur sifalean^ 
other particulars^ showsT— 

1. That the mixture ,a£ 4 cwts. of mineral supeiphoj^hal^ 
2 cwts. of crude potashnsaks, and 2 cwfs. of sulphate c£ ammoma, 
is an excellent manure fair potatoes on light soils. 

This mixture yielded an increase of soearly 5 tons over the 
average yield of the umnanured land, and as the avets^e produce 
of the two plots, manmed with rotten dui^tg at the of 20 tons 
to the acre, amounts to 5 tons 1 qr.and 5 lbs. calcuhded pi^ 
acrq, the artitoial manure employed on Plot 2 had as great an 
effect on the potato-crop as a full dressing of rotten dung. 

.2. , That the omission of sulphate of mmaonia hfjm the ndzture 
used on Plot 1 caused a diminution in the inxn^^ of nearly 
1 ton per acre. 

3. Thi^t addit^ of nitrate of soda to supex|dro^hate and 
potash-salts did not answer quite so well as the addition of an 
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equal weight of sulphate of ammonia. The increase^ however, 
both on Plot 4 and Plot 6 is considerable. 

4. That Peruvian guano, used on light land at the rate of 
4 cwts. per acre, in the dry season of 1867, did not produce 
as large an increase as in all probability it would have yielded 
in a more propitious season. Peruvian guano, it will be seen, 
gave an increase of only 1 ton 4 cwts. 1 qr. and 17 lbs., whilst 
Sie artificial manure, composed of superphosphate, potash-salts, 
and sulphate of ammonia, yielded an increase of 4 tons, 18 cwts,, 
and 17 lbs., and produced 3 tons 14 cwts. and 3 qrs. more than 
Peruvian guano. 

5. That 4 cwts. of common salt added to 4 cwts. of superphos- 
phate per acre, was more than was good for the potato crop in a 
dry season. Practically speaking, the crop on Plot 8, manured 
with superphosphate and common salt, was the same as that of 
the unmanured land, for the apparent increase on Plot 8, amount- 
ing to only 9 cwts. 1 qr. and 17 lbs., falls within the range of 

variations in the produce of the three unmanured Plots Nos. 
1, 5, and 10. 

Had 4 cwts. of superphosphate been applied alone, no doubt 
a better crop would have been produced than was obtained cm 
Plot 8, where the addition of salt to superphc^sphate evidently 
did not exercise a beneficial effect upon the crop^ but rather the 
reverse. 

6. That on all plots on which potash-salts were used the 
increase in the crops was considerable, and that, therefore, potash- 
salts are useful and very desirable constituents in a potato-manure, 
especially if it is intended to be applied to light land. 

Potc^o Experiments made in 1868 hy Mr. Charles Hunter^ at 
Blennerha^set near Carlisle. 

A series of potato experiments, similar to the preceding, was 
carried out in 1868 by Mr. Charles Hunter, who conducts the 
laboratory and field-experiments on Mr. W. Lawson’s farm at 
Blennerhasset, near Carlisle. 

The potatoes, a variety of Regents known as Rough Whitesf, 
were planted rather late in the season, namely on the 4th of May, 
1868, and the sets placed 8 inches apart in drills 30 inches wide. 
Each experimental plot comprised 4 stetches 36 yards long, 
equalling of an acre. 

The manures, mixed with screened earth, were sown broadcast 
before planting the potatoes. 

The soil of the experimental field was a friable deep sandy 
and well suited for potatoes and xoot crops in general. 
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The crop was taken up on the 5th and 6th of October, sorted, 
and each lot carefully weighed by Mr. Hunter, who favoured ,me 
with the tabular statement of results (Table X., p. 408), showing 
the kind and amount of manure which was employed on each of 
the manured experimental plots, and giving the produce of the 
ten plots in small, seed, and large potatoes. 

The small potatoes were only fit for pigs, and the others sound 
and of good quality. 

The results of these experiments are in strict accordance with 
those obtained by Messrs- Coleman & Hull, at Escrick, near 
Tork, with the exception of the produce of the unmanured plots, 
which was higher at the farm at Blennerhasset than in the 
Escrick experiments. 

The average produce of ihe three unmanured plots, calculated 
per acre, amounts to 5 tons 15 cwts., and the dung on an average 
produced 9 tons 1 cwt. and 2 lbs., or an increase of 3 tons, 
6 cwts., and 2 lbs. over the unmanured plots. 

Taking the average produce of the three unmanured plots as 
a basis for calculation, we obtain the following increase per acre 
in each experiment as due to ihe manures employed : — 


Table IX. — Showing the Increase in Potatoes on each Manured Plot, 
calculated to the Aqre. 


Hots. 


S 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 
9 


ISaSCSB EXXJJQJED, 


iacreas&per Afiace 
over UsBuuaiared rsTOduca. 


Morlate of Potash 
and 

Sal|)liate of Axmnonxa 

Botten Dang .. 

hfineral Sn^pcirphosphate 
and 

Muriate of Pctarii 

MineraJ 

Muriate of IPota^ 
and 

Nitrate of Soda .. 

Pemvian Guano 


Toss ewta ^ns. Ha. 
3 7 0 16 

3 8 0 

1 II 3 4 

1 16 0,8 

I 12 3 12 


I Mineral Superphosphate 
and 

[Common Salt .. .. 

“BottenDong 


0 1 1 20 

(Decrease) 

2 7 3 8 


Here, as in ihe preceding trials at Escrick Park, the artificial 
manure, composed of 4 cwts. of mineral superphosphate, 2 cwts, 
of muriate of potash, and 2 cwts. of sulphate of ammonia per acre, 
gave fully as good a return as 20 tons of good rotten dung. . 

Superphosphate and muriate of potash, without sulphate, of 
ammonia, produced much less, aM the replacement nf the 









X^'^Iiowing the Manures employed iu Potato Expcrimonta, made ia:X887, at Blenuerhasaet, hy Hr. Charles Hunter, and 
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Common Salt 
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sulphate of ammonia in the mixture used upon Plot 2 by nitrate 
of soda, as before, had a much less favourable effect upon the 
potato crop than the artificial manure employed on Plot 2. 

Again, it is shown in these experiments, that in a dry season 
Peruvian guano in a great measure remains inactive in the soil, 
and does not produce so large an increase in the potato crop as 
it is known to yield in a season in which copious tod repeated 
rains dissolve and distribute the guano more perfectly in the soil 
to which it is applied. 

Relying on the experience gained at Escrick and Blenner- 
basset, it appears to be hazardous to apply in a dry season as 
much as 4 cwts. of common salt to the potato crop. 

Plot 8, upon which superphosphate and salt were employed, 
actually gave a slight decrease in comparison with the average 
produce of the unmanured plots, and thus the salt appears to have 
affected the potato plants injuriously. Speaking in general terms, 
the Blennerhasset experiments furnish corroborating evidence 
that a good potato manure for light land ought to be composed 
mainly of a mixture of available phosphates with a fair proportion 
of sulphate of ammonia and salts of potash. 

Potato Expebeuents rsr 1869. 

The same manures which were employed in the precedm^ 
experiments were again tried in 1869, in two series of expe^ 
men^ One series was carried out on a sfifiSisk cl^ loam in die 
County of (iurbam, by my former pupil, Mr. G. Yi Wall, jun^ 
and the other on light land, by Messrs. ColeUian & Hull, of 
l^sadek Ti»a best thanks of the a^cultaml public are 

to these gentlemen for the interest they showed at all times 
in my experimental enquiries, and tibe care and trouble whh^ 
they took with these field trials* 

Potato S^sperime]^^ made in 1869 hy Mr. <?. F. WaU^jmUy 
&ckequer Offices^ Durham^ at Lizards^ near 
Ferry hill^ in the Ctmniy of Durham, 

The land on which the experiments were made is situated on 
the Carboniferous formation, and the soil of the experimental field 
was a rather stiffish clay loam. , . ^ 

Before planting out the potatoes^ the mmiures, mixed with 
screened earth, were sown broadcast and the ground planted, on 
the iSth of April, 1869, with Brents in whole sets, 78 lbs. of 
potato sets being appropiated to each experimental plot of ^ 
of an acre.. 

The was harvested' on the 8th d November, 1869, wet 
having prevented its being done ^rlier. The potatoes 
were sorted and weighed in three lots, and each lot carefully 
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weighed. There were no diseased potatoes in the produce of 
the difl^ent plots, and the few frosted potatoes found in the 
various lots were weighed with the pig-potatoes. 

The preceding tabular statement (Table XI.) embodies the 
details of Mr. Wall’s potato experiments. 

It will be noticed that three plots were left unmanured — 1 at 
each end of the 10 experimental plots, and the third occupying 
a more central position. 

The crop on the three unmannred plots differed but little in 
weight, showing that the £eld on which the experiments were 
tried was uniform in character and productive powers. The 
average produce of the three unmanured plots, calculated per acre, 
amounts to 6 tons 11 cwts. and 44 lbs. 

The unmanured crop thus weighed more in ^‘the Lizards” 
pc^to experiments than the natural produce of any of the 
preceding field-trials. 

6^ tons to the acre is not a bad crop of potatoes. The land 
appears to have been in a better agricultural condition than the 
soils on which the preceding experiments were tried ; and this, 
no doubt, was the reason that on the clay-loam the various 
manures produced comparatively much less increase than they 
did on the light sandy soils of the preceding experimental 

The following table shows the increase and decrease of fiwa 
produce of each plot over the average yield of the unmaimml 
{dots, and the increase or decrease percenta^ of plot $— ** 

XfL — Showing the Increase and Decrease of the Frodnoe of each 

Maikwed Hot over the average yield of the Unmannzed Plots, caltmlated 

per Acre, and Increase or Decrease per Cent. 


Plots. 

SmecSXtam. 

XpereMS. 

Ueereass. 

locresse^ { 

XMessft. 

2 

Bfineral Snpwphosphate 
Crude Fot^-salts .. .. 1 

and 1 

Tastewtt. ttm. 

\ 12 15 

cats. lbs. 

.. 

PerChat. 

24*45 

TecOexd, 

3 

Sulphate of Amxnoma ..j 
Botteu Dung 

2 17 90 


44*19 


4 

Mineral Superphosphate .. 
and 

X 9 60 


22-47 


6 

Cmde Potash-^ts .. .. 

Mineral Saperpboaphate .. 
Cmde Potash-salts .. .. 

and . 

/ ^ ■ i 

1 17 65 


28-60 


. 7 

^Kitrateof Soda 

Peruvian Guano .. .. 

X . 3 88 


18*10 


8 

iMIneialSttparj^osphaie .. 1 
< . 4md 1 


? 17 


5*44 

9 

tOonmton Salt .. .. 

Bott^ Dung 

3 13 88 

- 

56*15 
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Field Experiments m Pctatoes, 


On compaxing the effects which the different manures produced 
on the stiffer clay-loam with those which the same manures 
exhibited on the lighter sandy soils in the preceding experiments^ 
several striking differences will at once be noticed. 

1. On the light sandy soils the mixture of mineral super- 
phosphate with potash-salts and sulphate of ammonia hw a- 
much more beneficial effect upon the potato crop than on the 
stiffer clay-loam. On the former this mixture was equal in its 
results to the application of a heavy dressing of rotten dung, 
whilst on the latter dung on an average produced more than 
double the increase wMch was obtained on plot % on which the 
artificial manure, composed of superphosphate, potash-salts, and 
sulphate of ammonia, was used. 

2. Nitrogenous or ammoniacal cmisdtuents appear to be far 
less useful in a potato manure intended for stiffish soils^cson-r 
tainiag a fair proportion of clay than in fertilisers kteided: ho . be 
appli^ io potatoes on light saa^y soik. 

.Neititer 'die addition of sulphate of antmcaiia, n^ that of 
mtmte ef »sda, to superfdiospha^ and potash-salts, materially 
; fibs incuesbe which was obtained on the elaj^kom by 

inperphmiphiate asoid poto 

Practically shaking the yield of potatoes was as large on 
plot 4 without, sulphate of ammonia as on plot 2 manured with 
the same compound, and the addition of 2 cwts, of sulphate of 
ammonia. 

3. Farmyard manure, it will be noticed, gave by far the best 
result, which no doubt was due — at least in part — to* the 
mechanical effect which dung is well known to exert on retentive 
soils. 

4* Common salt had a more decidedly prejudicial effect on 
the clay-loam than on the lighter soils. 

5. On the whole we leam from the preceding field-trials that 
compound artificial manures tell far more favourably on potatoes 
wh^n grown on light soils than upon heavier land, into the 
composition of which clay enters more largely than is the case 
with sandy soils. 

In future experiments upon clay soils it is very desirable to 
try l;be efficacy upon potatoes of a purely mineral superphosphate 
by itself, as well as in conjunction with potash-salts, and also 
that of potash-salts, alone. 

P0afy> Expmimenis made in 1869 ly Messrs^ Colm(M emd SuU, 

’ i .. at JBserick Park Some Farm, mar Fork. 

. X plea$tu:e of reporting xm some 

jexb^eibdj and mxsc&sdxil experiments on potasses 

/ ^ ■ O',. ' , 
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whicli my fnends Messrs. Coleman and Hull undertook for me 
in 1869. 

They were fried on light land, which, however, was in a good 
agricultural condition. 

Each plot, measuring ^ of an acre, was planted with Victoria 
potatoes on the 19th of April, 1869, and the crop harvested on 
the 15th of October and weighed on the same day, when the 
following results were obtained: — 

Table .Xni. — Showing the kind and quantity of Manure used in Potato 
liments, made in 1869, at Escrick Park Home-farm, near Yor^ by Messrs. 
Coleman and Hull, and Produce of each Experimental Plot, and Produce 
calculated to the Acre. 


Plots. 

]>escriptioa of Mmiire. 

Qnautil^ 
of Msxuire 
per Acre. 

Produce 
of each Plot 
ofaV 

Axjdnce per Acre. 

’ i 

[Mineral Saperphosphate .. .. 

< Grade Potash-salts 

cwts. 

Stones lbs. 

1 98 2 

Tons cwfa. lbs. 

12 5 40 

S 

f Sulphate of Anunonia 

1 Eotten Dung 

2) 

tons. 

20 

90 2 

11 5 40 

3 

f Mineral Saperphosphate .« .. 
\Potash Salts 

cwts. 

i} 

: 67 9 

8 9 12 

-4' 

No Manure *. .» ... .. 


64 4 

6 15 80 . 

”‘'5 

[Mineral Superphosphate. «. .. 
jPotash-sdts .. .. .. .. .. 


86 0 

to ih . 0 


(Nitrate of Soda .. .. .. 

IWrtoGtisac .. ’ 


76 19 

9 9 n 


flilkwiai^peKiphosp^ .. 

iGaatSlcai Salt .. .. .* .. 

iV 

58 10 

7 6 SJ5 


-j 

ta. 

i 

89 0 

' 


BWenBmig .* ’ 


11 2 56 

9 

NoMasme •• «• i 


61 0 : 

6 7 $6 


The two immantored plots yielded on an average 6 tons 11 
cwts. and 68 ibs. per acre:; and ihe two plots to^ which rotten 
dung was applied on an average 11 tons 3 cwts. and 104 lbs. 

On the 14th of July the potato field present^ the following 
appearance : — 

1. - Strong luxuriant plants ; colour of tops dark green; to all 
appearance the best of the expmzhental plots. . 

2. Good healthy plants ; colour of tops good; warty equ^ to 

Plotl. 

3* Weak tops, of a pale sickly colour. 

4. Nearly, equal to Plot 3, but tops a better colour. . . 

5. Strong heallhy plants ; dark grew t&ge ; nearly equal to 
plot 1. 

6. Strong h^lthy-Iookitig planto ; colour of topi darker 
green than arty of fhe ofiier plots. 

2 p 2 
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Field Experiments m Potatoes, 

7. Very small weak tops, and of a pale yellow colour ; appa- 
rently the poorest plot of all. 

8. Good strong healthy plants, and very regular in the rows. 

9. Plants very regular, and appearance about the same as 
Plot 4. 

A casual observer could readily distinguish the plots upon 
which nitrogenous manures had been used from the others, by the 
dark green colour which the potato-tops on these plots presented. 
On the other hand, he would at once recognise the parts of the 
field to which potash-salts, and especially common salt, had 
been applied, by the pale green colour of the tops. 

The plots manured with potash-salts did not look very promising 
at first, but they subsequently recovered and yielded a good 
increase, although the tops throughout the whole period of 
growth were paler in colour than on the unmanured portions of 
the field. On the plot which had received 4 cwts. of salt, in 
addition to 4 cwts. of superphosphate, the potatoes made no wajy 
look^ and sickly, and yield^ cnuy an inconsiderable 
increase over tho unmannred plots. 

the sake of better comparison flie increase of each plot 
over the average yield of the nnmanured portions of the field has 
been calculated in the following tabular statement:—"^' 


Tabi,e XIV.— Showing the Increase of each Manured Plot per Acre over the 
average yield of the Unmannred portions of the Potato-field at Escrick 
Park Home-fenn, 1869. 


Plots. 

NaUE gw MJlHUSE. 

Increase of Produce 
per Acre. 



Tons 

cwts. 

lbs. 


f Mineral Superphosphate I 




1 

JCmde Potash-^ts •• 

j and I 

(Sulphate of Ammoma ; 

5 

13 

84 

2 

Botten Bang 

[Mineral Superphosphate •• 

4 

13 

84 

s 

i and 

1 

17 

54 


(Pota^-salts .. ..) 

TMineral Superphosphate .. .. 




5 

1 

fPotash-salts .. .. .. 

1 and 

(Nitrate of Soda 

4 

3 

44 

6 

Peruvian Guano .. .. .. .. 

1 Mineral Superphosphate .. .. •• 

2 

18 

4 

7 

< and " > 

0 

15 

20 


{Common Salt .. ) 




8 

Botten Bong 

4 

10 

XOO 


Average produce of mnoannred plots, 6 tons II cwts. 66 lbs. 


. . A ^ preceding table shows 

1, Tlat the greatest incr^e was obtained by applying to the 
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Field Exgenrmd^ m Peta^es^ 

potato crop per acre a manure composed of 4 cwts. of mineral 
superphosphate^ % cwts. of potash-salts and 2 cwts. of sulphate 
of ammonia. 

This application produced the large crop of 12 tons 5 cwts. 
and 40 lbs. per acre, and gave an increase of over SJ tons of 
potatoes over the yield of the unmanured plots. 

2. That next to the compound artificial manure used on Plot 1 
dung had the most beneficial effect upon the potato crop, 

3. That mineral superphosphate and potash-salts, without 
sulphate of ammonia, yielded much less increasie than the same 
mixture with sulphate of ammonia. 

4. That the addition of nitrate of soda to superphosphate and 
potash-salts had a less beneficial effect than the addition of 
sulphate of ammonia to the same fertilising agents. 

5. That a compound artificial manure, suited to the require- 
ments of the crop intended to be raised, and to the character of 
the soil to which it is to be applied, frequently has a better effect 
than Peruvian guano. 

6. That common salt, applied to potatoes in considerable 
quantities, rather injures than benefits the crop. 

A general review of all the recorded experiments on the 
potato crop, if I am not mistaken, warrants the conclusion that 
on light land excellent crops of potatoes may be grown at a 
comparatively small expense by means of artifidal matntres, 
ccmsisting of superphosphate, potash -salts, and sulphate of 
ammonia, and that on heavy land, in a good agricultural condi- 
tion, ^phate of ammonia may be omitt^ from a potato manure, 
altogether or in part, and that on such land a small 
quantity of nitrate of soda, added to sumlrphosphate^ generally has 
a better eS^I than sulphate of ammox^ 

Labmtioryj Xl, Salidmr^ Square. Meet Street. E.C. 

My, 187^. 


XXII. — On ike Compositian emd Practical Value of Sercercd Samples 
of Native Gumo prepared by ike A B C Seuxige Process of the 
Native Guano Company, By Db Augustus VoeIiCKBb, F,R.S. 

Of the various plans which have of late been recommended for 
the purpose of effecting the purification of town sewage, and of 
extracting from it a diy and portable manure of sniEcient ferti- 
lizing value' to pay the manufacturing expenses, and by the 
sale of the manure to realise an income leaving a margin 
for profit, none has attracted so much public attention as 
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the process which for some time past has been carried out at 
Leamington, and quite recently at Hastings, by the Native Guano 
Company. 

This Company has adopted Sillar’s Patent ABC process in 
the treatment of town sewage, and professes to extract from it 
a valuable dry artificial manure, and at the same time to render 
sewage bright' and clear as water, and to remove the impurities 
jfrom it so efficiently that the clarified sewage, after treatment 
by the ABC process, may be discharged into a river or water- 
course without causing any nuisance in the immediate neighboinr- 
hood or locality through which the effluent and purified sewage 
flows. Messrs. W. C. and R, G. Sillar and W. G. Wagner, in 
the specification of their patent, describe the A B C process as 
follows : — 

‘‘We add to the sewage to be purified a mixture consii^ang of 
the Allowing mgredients — -^um, blood, day, magnesia or one 
of its CQinpounds, by ^j^derence fhe carbonate or the snlphatoj 
indi^nate of 'potas^ or other compound of manganese, burnt 
Otherpse. hnoTO as ^llas% chloride d sodSum, faaiqial 
ehaxd^ vegetable chai^d, and iimest^i^ . 

substances mangai^» compounds, thi^ burnt clay, cUoride of 
sodium, and magnesian limestone may be omitted, and it is not 
essential that both animal and vegetable charcoal should be used. 
If any of the in^edients named should from any cause be 
present in sufficient quantity in the sewage, it may, of course, be 
omitted from the mixture. The proportions in which the in- 
gredients are to be used vary according to the nature of the 
sewage to be purified, as, for instance, if a large proportion of 
urine is present, we increase the proportion of clay; if the 
sewage is much diluted, we slightly increase the proportion of 
alum and blood ; if it contains a large proportion of street refuse 
we decrease the proportion of clay. 

“ For ordinary sewage the following preparations have answered 
well: — 


Alum .. .. 

Blood 

Olay 

Msgneda 

Mangauate of potash .. 
Burnt olay .. 

Chloride of sodium 

charcoal .. .. 

Tegefeble charcoal 
:l£a^esiaii limestone 


600 

1 

1-900 

5 

10 

25 

10 

15 

20 

2 


parts. 

79 

V ^ 

9* 

f» 

, 99 

99 
99 
99 
99 


*‘lps.ese sahiimce& axe mixed togetlier aad added to tbe ae^iagie 
a fiisihex addition prodnces no fnrthar pre~ 
The gpaatibf Eequ|^ will be about 4 poni^. tbe 
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mixture for 1000 gallons of sewage. The sewage must tlien be 
thoroughly mixed with the compound and allowed to flow into the 
settling tanks. The greater part of the organic and other impurities 
will be immediately separated in the form of large flakes, which 
rapidly fall to the bottom, leaving the supernatant water clear 
amd inodorous, or nearly so. The matter may then be allowed to 
accumulate .at the bottom of the tank. In some cases it is pre- 
ferable to add the compound of manganese to the water after the 
sediment produced by the other ingredients has been allowed to 
^bside. The sediment will be found to possess the power 
of precipitating a further quantity of sewage ; it must therefore 
be pumped or otherwise taken from the tank and mixed with 
fresh sewage, the sediment being allowed to subside in the same 
way as before. The sediment may be used 5 or 6 times in this 
way. When the sediment no longer possesses the power of pre- 
cipitating the impurities of sewage, it must be removed from the 
itank and allowed to dry ; when partially dry a small quantity of 
acid, by preference sulphuric acid, may be mixed with it, which 
will retain all the ammonia in a soluble form. When dried, the 
sediment will be a valuable manure.” 

It will he noticed that besides alum (A), blood (B), and clay 
ifj ) — ^ingredients suggestive of the name of the ABC process — 
a large number of other substances are included in the preceding 
list of chemical agents, which may be employed in the treatemt 
df a^wage by the process. The use .of ^um for the purpose of 
yciiaTifyiiig^.fo ws^or has beesi known fiom 
r^md^fo^id prempitatii^ or the 

albiaiiesuiHd ^ whfoh are present in 

similar refuse liquids Town sewage has always 
ManfaHudsm snsai^^ and yidbs with a weak solution of alum an 
abundam floeeufont pbcipitRle. There is therefore no need ^ 
introduce into sewage nifrogeiious or albuminous matters in the 
the shape of blood, with a view of causing a flaky precipitate, 
which, like coagulated white of eggs, will cartj down with it 
suspended impurities, and thereby eflfet the clavifloatimx of ihe 
muddy liquid. The patentees, therefore^ are wise in giving 
only Ihe faintest sprinkling of blood to their predpitatir^ mixture. 
If they omitted the blood altogether, the mmmo which th^ 
abstract, &om sewage, other coi^itions being equal, practically 
.would be neither the worse nor the better for this omission, imr 
would the puriflcation of the effluent sewage be less .eomjdefo. 
Why 10 parts of chloride of sodium should be menthmed as 
one of the ingredients in the preceding mixture is dydScult to 
compfohmid, for, being a very soluide salt it will, of course, 
pass off with the effluent water, and in the proportion in 
^ which it is em^^eyed in: the purifying mixture the aalt cacmot 
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possibly act beneficially upon sewage in yirtae of its antiseptkr 
properties^ 

It is, however, not my purpose in the present communication 
to make any further remarks on the merits or demerits of the 
chemical agents recommended by the patentees of the ABC 
process, nor do I intend to discuss at length how far this process* 
fulfils the high expectations of its originators, and meets the 
sanitary diiSculties which have to be overcome in the disposal of 
town sewage. Ample information, referring specially to the 
sanitary aspect of the great sewage question, will be found 
in the able reports for 1870 of the Rivers Pollution Commission 
(1868), Suffice it to state here that the Commission, on the 
strength of numerous experiments, have come to the conclusion 
lhat the ABC process fails in purifying sewage to such an 
extent to render it admissible into running water, 

Aa far as my cwn experience entitles me to express an opinion 
of ihe efficacy of the ABC process for purifying sewage,,! 
would observe that I agree in the main with, but do notfully con* 
cur the view of tho Rivers Pollution Commissionets# 
daxified the ABC process, or by the plan recommended by 
Jifr, Iieek,;or Dr- Anderson of Coventzy (who both rely mainly 
oh the efficacy of sulphate of alumina as a precipitating ax^ 
disinfectant agent), or purified by. any other equally efficacious 
process, I am of opinion cannot be rendered sufficiently pure to 
be admissible into running water when the sewage of a large 
town and populous district has to be disposed of, and the 
available running water, comparatively speaking, is too incon** 
siderable in proportion to the sewage which is poured into it, 
clear though it may be. But if the sewage of a small town has 
to be disposed of, and suitable land for irrigation cannot be pro- 
cured, or only at an immoderate sacrifice of money ; and, on the 
other hand, a good sized river or abundance of running water 
is near, into which the effluent and clarified sewage may be ru% 
I believe the discharge of such sewage under these circumstances 
would not create a nuisance- 

It is quite true that sewage, however well purified it may be by 
any known process of precipitation, always contains a good deal 
of saline mineral matter and obnoxious organic matter in solu- 
tion, and for these reasons ought not to be poured in large 

S iantities into a shallow watercourse ; but if the disinfected and 
ear sewage of a small town be poured into a large bulk of 
running water, it will not materially augment the saline and 
earthy matters naturally present in the water, and the small 
mount of organic impurities, when brought into contact with 
^'4ii^ved^ air of a large bulk of running water, will rapidly 
beem^l^ydised, and rei^dered peirfectly in<^orous and harmless. 
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The examination of sewage purified by the ABC and other 
precipitating processes has shown me that, with the exercise of 
a moderate amount of care, the whole of the suspended matter 
may be removed^ and the most filthy looking and disagreabie 
smelling sewage be rendered clear as water, and so far deodorized 
as to possess but a &int sewage smell* Left in contact with air 
for a short period, th^ faint sewage smell of the clarified sewage 
entirely disappears, nor does it return, however long the liquid 
may be kept. But if the purified sewage is placed in a 
stoppered bottle, the original foul smell of raw sewage soon 
returns, showing that clarified sewage contains soluble organic 
matters which enter into putrefaction unless they are brought 
into contact with atmospheric oxygen, and thereby converted 
into inodorous and harmless soluble compounds. 

Whilst it appears to me decidedly objectionable to pour large 
quantities of even the most perfectly purified sewage into a 
watercourse running very sluggishly, and containing but little 
water, and consequently an insufficient supply of air to effect 
the oxydation of the soluble organic impurities present in such 
sewage, no fear need, I think, be entertained that the discharge 
of the moderate amount of clarified sewage of a small town into 
a large bulk of quick runniiig water will poison the water, or 
create the least nuisance. 

It is well, however, to bear in mind that neither the ABC 
propess, nor any other kndwn precipitating plan, removes in any 
appreciable degree the ammoaiacal salts and other sdfhbte saline 
cempounds upon which the fertilising value of sewage mainly 
ifependsy and that, speaking generally, only one^igbth of the 
feawising value of sews^ resides in the susj^ded impurities 
which are removed by precipitation, and setezi-eightfas of its value 
is due to ihe matters held in solution. 

All who are pmctiically acquiainted with sewage irrigation are 
fully aware of the obstacles which the suspend^ matter in raw 
sewage interposes to successful irrigation. Clarification by any 
good precipitating plan, whilst it only removes a small portion 
of fertilising matter from sewage^ greatly improves its suitability 
for irrigating purposes. Experienced isewage farmers, I believe, 
will bear me out in maintaining that sewage perfectly clarified 
has a greater practical value tiban it has in a raw state with 
all the suspended filth in it . 

Although sewage purified by ihe ABC process, or any other 
equally efficacious or better plan, under some conditions, may be 
poured into running water without risk of creating a nuisance or 
spoiling' the water for the purposes for which it is adapted, 
it appears to me a great pity to waste this liquid, which is 
more valuable, because better adapted for imgation purposes. 
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tlian raw sewage. Wherever practicable, therefore, clarified and 
disinfected sewage should not be wasted, but employed for 
irrigating our fields. 

l^e matters held in suspension in sewage, as stated already, 
have comparatively but little value. Still, taking into con- 
sideration the enormous quantities of sewage, at present for the 
greater part wasted in this country, and the fact that purified 
sewage is better adapted for irrigation than it is in a raw state, 
it might be worth while to precipitate the suspended matter if 
it could be obtained at a moderate expense in a sufficiently 
concentrated and dry form. 

Works for tbe extraction of manure, and the defcecation of 
sewage^ have been established at Leamington and Hastings by 
the proprietois of the patent A B € process. The native guano 
piepaared by tiie A B C sewage process of the Native Guano 
C^mpanyv Limited, professes to a valuable fertiliser whidb, 
a «eadj sale at 82, 3.0e.,‘is now at 5L 
|icirimt, ddfiaeral^ aay railitay station in En^and or Wales. 

’ ib the 

which' St ahoot'dO'p^ eent:'nf water.' ' ' 
dry mud is Hmx taken out of the revolving cages; in 

thin layers and exposed to the air and sun until it beSdmes 
sufficiently dry and powdery to be bagged and sent out 

In the printed circular issued by the Native Guano Company, 
on which the price of the manure is quoted at 5L per ton, the 
subjoined statement occurs : — • 

“ The following analysis of the manure as sold to the farmers 
gives 'an idea of its composition — 


Water .. .. .. .. .. 

14*1 

♦Organic matter .. 


Phosphate of lime 


Earthy and alkalioe salts .. 

n-2 

Silicates .. «. 

42-7 


HKW- 

♦Nitrogen = ammonia «• .. 

•• «• .* 4‘S** 


In the second report of the Commissioners appointed in 1868 
to inquire into the best means of preventing the pollution of 
livers, Dr, Frankland gives the following analysis of the preci* 
pitated mwi which, under the guidance of tbe Messrs. Sillar, 
pat^Btees of ihe A B C process, was extracted by the Com- 
one of the subsidence tanks at Leamington on 
Mnj, 

mud^ adidified with dilute sulphuric acid to prevent 
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loss of ammonia, and dried in the air, contained the following 
ingredients : — 


•Organic matter .. 84*27 

Ammonia .. .» .. *16 

fPhosjiiioncacid., .. - .. .. ‘ 1*98 

Clay and other useless mineral matters •. 56*13 

Water 7*46 


Kxm 

•Containing nitrogen .. .. 1*55 

Bqnal to ammonia •. 1*88 

fEqual to tribasic phosphate of lime (bone-\ 
phosphate r 


Adding the small amount of ready formed ammonia (^16) to the 
ammonia which will be finally yielded by the nitrogenous 
matter of this sewage manure we obtain 2*04 per cent., or just 
about one-half of the amount of ammonia which the Native 
Guano, as sold to the farmers, is represented to contain in the 
analysis printed in the Company’s circular^ Dr. Frankland 
found an amount of phosphoric acid in the dried Leamington 
sewage mud which is equal to 4*32 per cent, of phosphate of lime. 

The printed analysis of the Native Guano Company repre- 
sents the manure as sold to the farmer to contain 9*6, or more 
than twice as much phosphate of lime as found, by JDr* Fxankr 
Ijsmd in the dried Leamingtcm sew^e mud. > . , . ^ 

Thedi&renoes in the coi^position iof the nnal^ 

Quoted. , are too great to be ascribed to mere accidei^al dir- 
^ sSawege as jdmpa by dm 

mantiue in a dried state, unless foihified^hy aul^ of 

dry Uioed» or othor ^mbstanoes rich m nitrogen, 
yiridmoreidian ^ to 2 per eea^ 4if ^ammonia on decom** 
positxon. dm analysis which is put fmrward by the 

Native Guano Company to. be correct, it would appear t|mt 
before die dried sdwage mud obtained from the subrid^cm tank 
at Leamington is sold to the farmers it is fc»rtified by some kind 
of nitrogenous or ammcmiacal compound or the odier. Con** 
sidering that the native guano is sold at 5^ per ton the managers 
of the Native Guano Company can well aihrd to give to their ^ 
customers a little more fertill^g matter ihan they are likriy to 
get in the genuine or unmixed dried sewage mud which is 
Stained by die A B C process. 

0uriug the last few months five dif]ferent samples of native 
guano hMe been sent to me by as many diibrent parties, who, 
before 'buying any more of the Leamington A B C Bil^ure, 
wished to have an opinion of its vadue. 

Having, had a good qpportamty of becoming acquainted with 
the composition and value of some of the manure which actually . 
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found its way into the ' hands of fhe consomeis, I deem it my, 
4&ty^ in tbe interest of the s^ncultural public, to lay these 
analyses before the readers of the * Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Socie^.’ 

The analytical jesulfe are embodied in the subjoined Table:— 


Composition of Five Samples of Native Guano, prepared hy the 
ABO Sewage process of the Native Gnano Company. 



So. 1. 

Ko. 2. 

So. 3. 

Ko. 4. 

So. 5. 

Water .. .. 

?-91 

6-12 

12*14 

8*84 

6*30 

♦Organic matter 

19-40 

22-45 

9*04 

12*63 

14*55 

Tribasic phosphate of limel 
fhone^^arth) j 

2-40 

2*81 

2-57 

4*27 

2-48 

Carbonate and a little SQlphatel 
oflime i 

20*93 

6*37 

4*71 

4*91 

3-53 

. Magnesia and alkaline salts .. 

2*92 

3*56 

3*32 

4*06 

5*39 

Oxiae of iron and alnmina .. 

9*78 

6*59 

7*80 

9*01 

7*30 

; Insolnble siliceous matter (ela^l 
and sand •• «. 

37*66 

52*10 

60*42 

56*28 

60*25 


100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 1 

100*00 

♦Containingnitrogen .. 

•j9a 

1-92 

•60 

•70 

-67 

Fqaal to ammonia •• 

l*16 

2*33 

•73 

*85 

•81 


A comparison of the preoeding analyses with each other, and 
with the published analysis of the Native Guano Company, 
shows : — 

!• That the native guano prepared by the ABC process has 
a very variable composition. 

2. That especially the proportion of nitrogen varies greatly in 
different samples. The first sample analysed by me, in round 
numbers, contained 1 per cent, of nitrogen, the second 2 per 
cent, and the third, fourth, and fifth from -j%- to of 1 per cent 

3. That three out of the five samples contained, in round 
numbers, 2^ per cent, of phosphate of lime, one not quite 3 peir 
cent, and the fifth a little over per cent 

4. That the proportions of useless insoluble siliceous matter 
(clay and sand, chiefly the latter) in the five samples analysed by 
me varied from 37 J per cent to 60j per cent. 

5* That the analysis published in the Company’s circular repre- 
sents the manure as sold to the farmers to contain rather more 
than twice as much phosphate of lime as the best of the five 
samples, and nearly 4 times as much as the average amount in 
the four remaining samples, and gives the per centage of nitrogen 
twice as high as 1 found it to be in the best of the five 
ai^ about 5 times as high as I found it in three out of 
iflve samples. 
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6. That the analysis published by the Native Guano Company 
represents the manure as having a much greater fertilising 
value than any of the five samples which were sent to me for 
examixiation. 

The intrinsic fertilising value of artificial manures of the 
]^ture of sewage deposits is mainly regulated by the amount of 
phosphate of lime and of nitrogen which they contain. 

The manure prepared at Leamington contains no appreciable 
amount of ready formed ammonia ; its nitrogenous constituents, 
however, when applied to the land, soon enter into decomposition 
and readily yield ammonia. 

Phosphate of lime in the shape of bone can at present be bought 
at about 10/. a ton ; and animal matters, which readily yield 
ammonia on decomposition, can be purchased by paying 60Z. 
for each ton of ammonia, which they axe capable of producing. 
Allowing thus lOZ. per ton for phosphate of lime, and 60/. for 
ammonia, the samples of Native guano, according to the pre- 
ceding analytical data would have the following value 

£. s. d. 

0 18 6 per tor. 

1 13 6 „ 

0 14 0 „ 

0 18 6 „ 

0 14 6 „ 

At these prices all the really valuable fertilizing constituents 
in a ton of this manure may be purchased in a concentrafed 
form, and be easily carried by a lad on the field in a vexy small teig. 
Thins a few poun^ of bw^nst and ^hied blood will embody 
the whole of the intrinsically valuable fertilmx^ constituents of 
a ton of Native guano. The bulk of tbis manure, in fact, con- 
sists of matters which occur in abundance in almost all soils, 
and for this reason are pmctibally without value, or, rather, have 
a negative value, inasmuch as carriage has to be paid for them, 
and the application of bulky manures necessarily is more expen- 
sive than mat of concentrated manures, such as guano or super- 
phosphate. It is, therefore, manifestly practically wrong to 
estimate the money value , of such bulky and poor manures by 
the same standard of prices at which the comxhercial value o£ 
guano, superphosphate, bone^dnsf^ and < similar cont^nirated arti- 
ficial manures is ascertained, llie value of such sewage ma- 
nures may probably be determined more correctly by comparing 
them with the. intrinsic fertilizing value of €Omm<m dung, and 
the price which is paid for the latter. 

Ordinary farmyard manure, composed of mixed horse, cow, 
and pig dung, and plenty of straw used as litter, according to 
my analyjses, on ah aVera^ yields about | to Ar of 


2To. 1 would be worth 

2Jo. 3 „ „ 

No. 4 „ 

>C^O« O «« *• 
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ammonia) or jtist about the same amount which I found in thfee 
of the fife samples of natlv^e^guano. Farmyard manure on an 
average contains nearly 1 per cent of phosphate of lime^ or about 

less than four of the five samples of native guano. A couple of 
shdlings’ worth of bone-dust, however, would supply the defici- 
ency of phosphate of lime in a ton of facnnyard manure. Beaiw 
ing in mind, however, that common dong contains an apj|[nrecmble 
amount of salts of potash, which in the preparation of the ABC 
mud passes into the clarified sewage, and that in virtue of the 
rotten straw, dung exercises a beneficial mechanical effect upon 
the land to which it is applied, both of which give it a certain 
value that is not possessed by the Native guano, I believe I am not 
overstraining a point by stating it as my deliberate opinion 
that a ton of four of the five samples of Native ABC guano 
analysed by me, is barely worth as much as a ton of common 
farmyard manure. 

Umms du^ can he l^ght at about 5s. p^ ton when it has to 
be carted^ some miles, it is unavailable for practical purposes: 
It conseq|U€hdy follows that the above mentioned estima^d values 
of the samples of /Native. Guano am stated about three 

times as high as their respective real praotica! values; ai^ that, 
at any rate, four of the' five samples are practically Trorthless, 
if the manure has to be carted a distmice beyond 10 miles from 
the place where it is manufactured.. 

11 , 8dlid)iji,ry-^qtiarej Fle^sireet^ 

Jidy^ 1870. 


XXXIII. — Quarterly Reports of the Chemical Committee on 
Adulterated Manures and Feeding Sttiffs, 

Maboh. 


The Committee recommend that the following report by Dr. 
Voelcker be published in the* minutes of the Council meeting.. 

L Composition of a sample of so-called bone manure^ sent by 
Mr., S, Bacon, jun., Katcliff Coley, Atherstone. 


Water 

*Ozga2Lic matter .. 
tMoaolasic phosphate of lime 
Free sulphuric acid .. .. 

Oxide of iron and altimiua 
Sulphate of lime (gypsum) 
ISagoesia and alkane sal^ 
Xnsoluble sDiceous matter 



.. .. 

.. " 74 : 

.. .. 3-78 

• • mm *69 

.. .. 47-67 

mm .« *78 

M , 4-64 



♦ OcmtjdidSgifitr^fai* •• «« .* - 

t Equal to h(m€-phosphate rendered soluble .. 


100-00 

1*11 J 

l"S4|t 

1*17 
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It will be noticed that this e^Eample of so-called bone manure 
contained only 1 per cent of phosphate of lime, and 1 per cent 
of niti*bgen. It contained 20 per cent of water, and consisted 
mainly of gypsum and some cheap organic refuse, impregnated 
with sulphuric acid, and is not worth more Ihan 30s. to 35s. per 
ton a manure. 

Mr. Bacon informs me that he bought the manure from a 
Mr. Ralph Potts at 4Z. 10s. per ton, and invoiced at 4?., and that 
it was guaranteed to be bone manure, prepared by Mr. George 
Birch, manufacturer of all kinds of bone and ^cial manures 
for ei^ry crop, Woodcock Street Works, No. 1, Heneage Street, 
Birmingham. 

IL A second sample of bone-dust was sent for analysis by Mr. 
J.Borlase Tibbets, Barton Seagrave, Kettering, who bought it at 
7Z. 7s. from Messrs. Ellis and Everard, Leicester, as ^ inch bones. 

The following is the composition of this bone-dust : — 


Moistuio .. .. 9*94 

*0rgaiiic matter .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 7*74 

Triibasic phosphate of lime 40*12 

Carbonate of lime .. 17*66 

Gride of iron and ^umina, magnesia, &c. .. •• 6*25 
hisoluble siliceofos matter (sand) 18*22 


vmo 

* Containing mtropen .. .• 

Eqnal to anmshnla / , o ,*69 


It wiU^be ofaserred that these bones. weise Tory piw in nitro- 
geiioiis CIgiBmic matter,^ and contaminated* with a' good deal of 
wbo^ate lime and fine sand. Their real value does not 
exceed 5?. pear too. 

III. The following is the analysis of ano&er sample of bone- 
dust sent to me by Mr. E. D. Broughton, Wislaston Hall, Nant- 
wich, who bought it from Messrs. Btadbum and Co^ of Wednes- 
field, near Wolverhampton, through Mr. Thomas Vj^ttmghain, 
their agent at Nantwich^ at 7L per Urn ^ 


Moistore .. «. .. .. .. 

Organic matter .. .. .. .. 

Phosphate of lime .. .. 

.13*52 

.« «* 22*C^ 

Snlpnate of lime .. ’ .* 

18*75 

Cftifbonate nf lime 

.. Mr- 2^42 

AUolme sdts aad laagnesa .. 
Sssd .. .. 

.. ... ' ... ®4!r 

.... ...... ... 8*88 

lOOOO 

f Containing nitrogen 
to ammoma 

’ 2-n 

«« ir» ’ •» S*29 
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Geauine bone-dnst contains about 48 per cent of phosphate 
of lime, and yields about 4^ per cent of ammonia, and no 
appreciable amount of sulphate of lime. Good bon&dust at 
present, 1 believe, cannot be bought for less than 8L 8s, per ton. 
The bone-dust sent to me by Mr. Broughton was mixed with 
boiled bones, to which frequently sulphuric acid is added for 
the purpose of arresting decomposition. 

There is at the present time need of very great caution in the 
purchase of Peruvian guano. Samples have been forwarded to 
Professor Voeicker from all parts of England ; for instance, 
from Devonshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire^ and Surrey; 
in each of which the guano, although in some cases coming 
direct from the importers, and being genuine Peruvian *guano, 
was damaged by sea-water, contained a considerable proportion 
of sand aiid rock, and was inferior in value to the best samples 
by 50s. to 60s. per ton. The great number of these guanos that 
have been forwarded for analysis, prove the truth of the warning 
given earlier in the year, that, the qualities of guano now arriving 
are so variable and uncertain, that great caution is necfessary in 
making purchases of this manure. The following are examples 
of such inferior guanos : — 


Moisture 16'10 

^Organic matter and ammoniacal salts 43^98 

Phosphate of lime .. .. .. .. 20*73 

Alkaline salts .. .. ,. 10*01 

Sand .. .. .. .. .. „ 9'18 


100*00 

* Contalnmg nitrogen 10’65 

Equal to ammonia .. 12*21 


This guano was sold as ** best Peruvian guano,” at 141 2s, Sd, 
per ton. It is, however, not best Peruvian guano, for it is 
damaged by sea«water, contains too much sand (rock), and yields 
only 12 per cent of ammonia, and is worth about 2L less per 
ton than Peruvian of average quality. 


Moisture *. .. .. 17*79 

*0iganic matter and ammoniacal salts 46*24 

Phosphates 20*21 

Alkaline salts 10*75 

Sand * ... 6*01 


100*00 

* £Jontaining nitrogen .. 11*49 

JSqnal to ammonia .. .. .. .. 13*95 
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This guano was bought at the full market price of 14/. 5^. cash* * 
It is genuine, but damaged by water, and worth about 25s. to 
30s. less per ton than good Peruvian guano. 


Moisture .. .. 16‘04: 

^Organic matter and salts of ammonia .. 41’38 

Phosphate of lime .. .. 20*81 

Alkaline salts .. .. .. 9*32 

Insoluble siliceous matter .. 12*45 

1*000 

♦ Containing mtrogen .. 9*65 

Equal to ammonia 11*71 


The bulk of this guano was delivered in a very damp state, 
and with a quantity of stone. The quality was guaranteed first- 
class Peruvian guano, and the price charged 14/. per ton. It is 
genuine Peruvian guano damaged by water, and, apart from the 
larger stones, contains per cent, of fine siliceous matter (rock), 
and yields only Ilf percent of ammonia, instead of 14J to 15 per 
cent., which Peruvian guano of good quality at present contains, 
on an average. 

The Committee next direct attention to the following ana- 
lysis, showing the composition of a sample of British guano, 
sent to Dr. Voelcker by Mr. H. Robbins, Northfield Farm, 
Witney : — 


Moisture «. .. .. •• 26*80 

♦Oigaiaic matter .. .. .» .. y, .. ,n"09 

Phospkkte of lime, .. .. .. *65 

Oxide of ircm and alumixia .. •t f ^94 

C^txmate and sulj^ate of Im^ 47*26 

Alkaline salts and inagneMai .. .. .. 1*72 

bisoluHe ^ceous ssiatter 9*54 

100*00 

* CoDtalumg mtro^ .. .. .. *53 

Equal to ammonia ; *64 


This so-called guano is sold as Pound’s British Guano, at 
High Street Bromley, Bow, E., at 3/. 10s. per ton, and is de- 
scribed by tbe maker as ^*an extraordinary, scientific combinatiibn 
of night-soil, sulphate of lime, and bones,* possessing immense 
body, which gives it great durability and fee^g power, whilst 
no known manure can compare with it in quantity of fixed 
ammonia.” The preceding analysis, however, shows that the 
sample sent to Mr. Robbins contains merdy a fmction of 1 per 
cent of ammonia and phosphate of lime, and is all but worth- 
less as an artificial manure. Its strong smeB is chiefly due to 
animal or bone-oil. 

As an instance of the caution that is requisite on the part of 
agents for the sale of manures, the Committee wish to caU atten- 
YOL, VL— S. & 2 . 
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^ tion to the following case, in wbicli the son of a farmer was 
abont to become agent for a manure known as the British Econo- 
mical Manure. Before undertaking this agency he was requested 
by a Mend, who had formerly purchased the manure, to have an 
analysis of the article, and accordingly Mr. H, Allen, Stephen 
of Eastover, Andover, forwarded a sample to Dr, Voelcker, which 
was analysed with the following results : — 

Cimposition of a sample of British Economical Manure^ sent hy 
Mr. Stephen H. Alleiiy Ec^over^ mar Andover^ sold at 12/, 
per ton by B. Coveney, 17, Devonshire Square, Biskqpsyate 
Street, E.C . : — 


Moisture .. .. .. " 9'B6 

Oystahised sulphate of iron (green vitriol) .. .. 28*81 

Sulphate of lime 2*05 

Ciblbrlde of sodium (ocunmoii salt) .. 18*39 

Bisi%bate of soda .. .. «. 30*69 

.. .. «, 15*20 

lOOW 

' <0m' *« , 1 ^ », •, ,, *06 

Eqtaii to iBBsmienta „ ,*07 


The proprietor of the British Economical Mantnes states in 
his prospectus that to cwt per acre has been found in 
results equal to 3 cwt. of the best Peruvian guano, and cautions 
farmers not to apply more than to cwt. to the acre. This 
caution is very appropriate, for a compound like the Economical 
Manure, which contains no intrinsically valuable fertilising 
matter, and which is a mixture of cheap saline matter with 
green vitriol — a constituent inimical to vegetation — is certain 
to do injury if it be used in quantities in which Peruvian guano 
and other concentrated artificial manures are usually employed. 

In corroboration of the above, the following analysis of another 
sample of the same manure, which was sent by M. G. W, Hicks, 
HiUgrove, Wells, Somemet, may be quoted : — 


Moisture 11*84 

Cfrystallised sulphate of iroa 20*92 

Sulphate of lime .. ., .. .. .. 2*81 

Cl&iide of sodium .. .. 13*77 

Sulphate of soda 37*30 

Sand .. 13*36 

100*00 

Nitrogen .. traces 


samjdes wmthl^ as manure. 

of istsperpbqsph^e, which contain either no 
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bone ^Hatereir^ or but very little, are sold this season professing^ 
to be made from bone. The following case is an illustration of 
tins fact ; — 

Composiiim of a sample of Superphosphate adverHsed as made 
from iom, serd hy Mr, S* Browne^ BrocktOTi, near Shifnal, 
Sahpf bought from Mr, George Damlery Plume Worhs^ Adcmy 
Birmii^mmy cd IL per tcm : — 


Moisture .. 31*76 

Water of combinatioii aad ^Organic matter .. .. 25*33 

Bipbosphate of lime (monobasic phosphate of lime) 1*69 
Equal to bone phosphate (tribasie phosphate of 
lime), rendered soluble by aci4 2*66 
Insoluble phosphates (coprolite powder) .. 17*91 

Sulphate of lime 28*27 

Alkaline ssdts and magnesia (common salt) .. .. 5*18 

Insoluble siliceous matter 9*86 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. *56 

Equal to ammonia *68 


Practically this bone-superphosphate contained no bone, but 
was a badly made coprolite superphosphate, containing only 
2^ per cent, of soluble phosphate. It would be dear at 3iL 3s. 
per ton. - 

Cake is often sold as genuine linseed-cake, which is either 
made from inferiiar and undressed seed, or it is nubcid^th odner 
vTlm follow!^ is a good ^ample oi odse bt these cases. 
Mr.; Dudfieid, Oadsley, Bewdley, forw a sample 

i^e^tebiuiided gmu^e,*^bbB^tftamMr.Pirmston,Stor^^ 
. bridge, pri^ 10£ pmr ton, and msmU&ctured Walker 
and Smitfa, of HulL Tm analyris is as foHows : — . 


Moisture .. .. .4 .4 •• .. •• .. 12*30 

Oil .. .. .. .. •. .. .. 9*69 

Albuminous cotcpoimds (desh-forzning inatters) .. 32*50 
Mudkge, sugar, starch, and digestible fibre .. .. 26*16 

Woody fibre .. .. .. 12*03 

Minet^ matiter (ash) .. 7*32 


‘ lOOOO 

^Oontainisg sitrogea ..... .. .. 5*20 . 

This cake was found to be made of dirty liznieed, and to be 
mixed with earth-nut cake. A corre^ndmee on the sulgeet 
with Mr. Dudfield ensued, and the Commits think it right 
that g^tlemsm and the manufacturers to publish last letter 
lecdhred from him : — , 

^ . ' ' 2^0 2 ' 
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Repoii; of the Governors of 


“Catsley, Bewdley, April 15, 1870- 

“ De. VoelceeEj Deae Sib. — have to thank you for yours 
of the 13th inst, and also for other communications, hut I have 
not to thank you for any information tending to lead me as to 
ite relative value of the cake you analysed for me ; and 1 beg 
to say that it is not my wish that any publicity should be given 
in this matter ; or if it is, it must be on your own, or the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society’s account — the parties I bought 
the cake from having amicably settled the matter with me, and 
the makers, Messrs. Walker and Smith, having accounted for 
the error and shown every courtesy in the matter. — I am. &c^ 

Dudeield.’* 

Another sample was forwarded by Mr. Hudson, of Castleacre, 
bought of Messrs. Marston, of Eling’s Lynn, as genuine linseed- 
c^e, at 1Q2. of which the analysis is as follows : — 

HoistiirB 13*78 

Oil .. .. 10*31 

.. 30*93 

: HucillBge, starch, 22*44 , 

, Woody fihee ** 'T mm mf" •. .. 15*53 

. Mineral laatfcea* (a^) .. .. .. 7*01 

100*00 

*CoxitaiiuBg nitrogen •« .. .. 4*95 ' 

This cake was found to be mixed with earth-nut cake, and 
although it was by no means a bad feeding cake, it should 
not have been sold as genuine linseed-cake. { 

Odiet cases of adulteration have occurred,, in some of which 
the Professor has been able to prevent loss to the purchasers ; but 
the Committee , regret to hnd that many farmers are unwilling, 
to give up the names of the dealers, resting satisfied with the 
setdement made in their individual cases. 


XXIV, — SepoTt of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary College 
to the Council of the Royal Agricaiturol Society^ 

*I%E Governors of the Royal Veterinary College would have 
tensmittrf their Report to the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society at an earlier period, but for several unforeseen circum- 
^laSnces, among which was the receipt by them of a communication 
JHtatheCou^lcafi to the terms of the alliance which 

llM3i|k^Iopg, and to the public so advantageously, existed between 
the tii^ The governors have xepli^ by endeavour- 
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ing to meet the views of the Council in a manner which they 
trust will prove satisfactory to the members of both institutions* 
The Governors have received a very able report from Professor 
Simonds. Almost the whole of the very valuable information 
which the Professor has furnished will be found incorporated in 
this communication. 

During the past year, 1869, events have occurred which tend to 
prove the increasing importance to the members of the veterinary 
profession of a complete and practical acquaintance with the 
diseases of farm stock, and especially with those which, normally 
existing in a mitigated form, are likely to assume an epizootic 
character, and occasion serious loss to the farmer, although they 
3Qiay not be essentially malignant in their nature or destructive 
to life. Such, for example, is the malady commcmly known as 
Mouth and Foot Disease.” 

In accordance with the agreement between the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society and the College, the inculcation of correct prin- 
ciples in the science of veterinary medicine has been steadily 
adhered to. It is not possible that the most complete system of 
tuition in collegiate establishments should afford to the rising 
members of the profession the general exemplification in detail 
which can be obtained only through an extended practice in tibc 
country ; but every facility for imparting as much knowledge of 
ibis Idnd as is passible, during the limited period devolm to 
study in the coll^e^ has been afforded to the student^. 

Tim essential sciences of anatamy,physiol<^, aiidibezapeadLcs^ 
hems of jnactical knowledge, b^ve recdived adl the attentioxi 
wlueh their impiKtance demsu^ ; and the painstaking student, 
who has made himself acquainted nirifh these principles and with 
the practical duties of his profession as &r as the opportunities 
afforded him in the College will permit, leaves the institution 
well prepared to commence the arduous duties of his pxofes^om 
The course of lectures on the science and practice of veterinary 
medicine, in relation to the animals of the farm, was begun at 
the end of the Christmas vacation, 1868-9, and continued to the 
end of April, when the summer vacation ensued. In October 
the lectures were recommenced, and uninterruptedly delivered 
up to Christmas. Four lectures a tireek were given during the 
whole educational term for the year. 

Advantage has also been taken of the receipt at the Collie 
of specimens of morbid anatomy during the course of instruct 
tion. The specimens principally were illustrative of the, change 
produced in the lungs by cancerous deposit, scrofula, contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia and ordinary pneumonia, pyaemia, and the 
existence of entozoa {fiJaria l^onchialis) i in the liver by htr 
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Samxnation, softening, and partial rapture ; in the uterus and its 
appendages hj ovarian dropsy and vaginal tumours; in the spleen 
and other organs by that remarkable and fatal affection, desig- 
nated splenic apopleay, and also by cancerous deposits ; in the 
kidneys by calculi ; in the tongue and the throat by scrofula ; 
in the mammary glands by abscesses, as effects of the “foot and 
month disease,’’ and in the feet by extensive ulceration, as another 
sequel to this disease. Besides these specimens of morbid 
anatomy some very remarkable illustrations of disease of the ribs 
of young Iambs were supplied by a veterinary surgeon in Essex. 
In these cases large osseous tumours existed in different parts of 
the ribs, mostly, however, at the upper part or near the middle. 
Occasionally two tumours were present^ although usually one 
only ; sometimes the ribs of both sides of the chest were afiected. 
It, was supposed at first that the enlargements had arisen 
j&om constitutional causes, and were probably the effect of 
scrofula ; a minute examinatdon, however, completely disproved 
ilds idea, aaad showed these tumours were produced by the 
lopsrarive procesj^'in excisss, after fractures which had occurred 
ik uiero^ probably through mme injiay received by the ewe& ^ , 
_Some interestir^ cases of disease of the skin of larabs 
likewi^ brought to the ncrice the studcmts. The disease pos- 
sessed all the characteristics of die affection known as crusi& 
Iqctea in tibe human infant 

The parts principally affected by morbid action were the face, 
eyelids, and ears. In some cases the sides of the neck, and even 
the shoulders of the animal, were ultimately attacked. Thick 
crusts of a dark colour covered the skin, which was also much 
infiamed and crracked. The young animals suffered much from 
loeal imtatxcm and symptomatic fever, under which some of 
them sa nk ., The cases, however, were not numerous in the 
aewml flocks in which the disease appeared — not more than six 
freight among IdO to ,200 animals. Applications of the oxide 
of me proved bmie&cial, but careful nursing and pro- 

tection, bom both hot and wet weather, were needed as adjuncts, 
to the treatment. 

Some other novel cases occurred in lambs, in which death 
resulted from parasites existing on the skin. The parasites in 
question were those commonly known as ticks {Ixodes ricimm.) 
These epizoa abound in most countries, and are met with both 
on wild and domesticated animals, firmly attached to the skin, 
from which they draw blood as their food. Until now they have 
wwt been found on animals in Great Britain to an extent injurious 
^jljHbealth, much less as a cause of death. In hot countries, how- 
particularly in many parts of South America, iic]^ 
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attack animak io such vast numhers that even oxen often suc- 
cumb to the continued irritating and exhaustive effects of their 
attacks* Specimens of the skin of lamb^ thickly covered with 
these epmoa were sent from Kent by a veterinary surgeon who 
had b^n consulted on the case. In his communication he 
writes that “they” — the ticks — “had attacked the dieep 
and lambs both on uplands and marshes, and one farmer 
found a large quantity of them on some colts which were at 
pasture near to the sheep.” There are few parasites more tenar 
cious of life than ticks; but experiments having shown that they 
could easily be destroyed by carbolic acid, it was recommended 
that a trial should be given to dipping the sheep and lambs in a 
dilated mixture of this agent. This treatment proved most 
effective in the destruction of the ticks, and thereby prevented a 
* further loss of lambs. 

Another circumstance may be mentioned in connection with 
these cases. Some of the fully matured or old ticks were placed 
iu a box, chiefly for the purpose of determining the length of 
time they would survive without a supply of food, it being known 
that the young parasites will often live for many weeks under 
such conations. 

On examining the box shortly afterwards it was found that the 
ticks had deposited many brown coloured masses of a sfee equal 
to themselves, which proved to be an enormous quantity of ova, 
held together by a glutinous substance. The ovatrere to 

artificial warmth, and in about three wee^ a batch of youi^ ticks 
obtained* The ybiqig ticks were next placed on d^erent 
an althoc^h the greater part of them wandered fiom 
jpbiC^ on which they h^ hem de^sited, and could not be 
fouim, others were seen to attach themselves to the skin and be^;in 
to feed upon itis finids. It is imt improbable that these fhrth^ 
investigations of the natuiai history of the tick are without a 
parallel in this country. 

*rhe chief event of the year in connection with cattlu diseases 
has been the remarkable outbreak of the malady known as the 
“mouth and foot disease” Few parts of Great Britain have 
escaped, and in one instance, at least, the disease was ascertained 
to have been introduced into Ireland by cattle exported from 
England. In Ireland, however, the malady has b^n, kept &r 
more in check than elsewhere by sani^iy regulations, as the 
Executive of the Government in that counfiy was enabled to 
enforce the orders of Council through the m^ium of ^ con- 
stabulaiy. 

Daring , the first part of the year little was heard of this 
diseaife l^yond' the existence of it in its ordinaiy &xtm m a few , 
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places in England and Scotland. At the beginning of the summer, 
howeTer, a somewhat sadden augmentation of the disease occurred ; 
and as this circumstance was coincident with the malady 
assuming an epizootic form on the Continent, it was believed by 
many persons that its increase here depended on the importation 
of diseased animals from abroad. An official inquiry, however, 
did not confirm this opinion. The experience of the last thirty 
years has shown that periodical outbreaks of the disease in 
its epizootic form have occasionally occurred. At no time was 
the disease more life than in 1839-40, or nearly three years 
previously to foreign cattle being allowed to be imported. In 
that outbreak, cattle, sbeep, and pigs, and also the gallinaceous 
tribe of fowls, sufiered equally from the disease as daring its 
recent occurrence. 

The late outbreak on the Continent has been as remarkable* 
as that which has taken place inGreat Britain. Countries which 
had been free &om the dii^ase for many years have been visited ; . 
>aiid it may be said that, from the shores of the German Ocean 
to those of, tte Bhiek Sea, scarcely a single eountiy 
OWbr imeh.inrcm not be ex|pcted 

animals oould be landed here without some 
bei^ found affected with the malady ; and althbogh it cannot 
be said that no augmen^tion of the attacks was thereby produced, 
yet it may be affirmed that the manner ‘in which the Govern- 
ment dealt with imported cattle, sheep, and pigs, materially 
reduced the evil. 

Another contagious disease of cattle has excited a good deal 
of attention — Pleuro-pneumonia ; and in addition to 5ie legis- 
hdivb provisions for its suppression, a revival of the system of 
inoculadott, by way of prevention, has been resorted to. Expe- 
for this purpose have been had recourse to in several 
parts of the countiy, but chiefly in Norfolk and Cheshire. Some 
of die results have been published ; but in the present state of the 
inquiry, no correct deductions can be arrived at from die data 
obtained. It may, however, be reasonably doubted whether the 
results will so far differ from those which were obtained in 1852-3 
as to justify the adoption of the system. At that time, nume- 
rous experiments were carried out ly the joint exertions of the 
College and the Royal Agricultural Society, which clearly 
showed that the system could not be recommended, and that it 
was not based on any known principles of science. Full reports 
df Ae inquiry were made to the and published in its 

1858. 

^ a subject of sincere congratulation that no fresh intro- 
, cattle pl^e has incurred witbin the year* 
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The disease has, however, been more than usually rife in many 
parts of Eastern Europe, and early in the year it spread from 
Hungary into Lower Austria, showing itself in several places, 
and among these in some villages near Vienna. At that time 
reports were current that the pl^ue had broken out in some of 
the states of the North German Confederation. These rumours 
were, however, traced as having their origin in the precautionary 
measures adopted by Prussia against the introduction of the 
disease from Poland and Galicia. The Dutch government was 
quickly on the alert, and at once despatched a veterinary surgeon 
to Emmerich to inspect all the cattle which were about to enter 
Holland from the Prussian States. The continuance of the 
plague, however, in Poland, notwithstanding the vigilance dis- 
played by Prussia, led to its crossing the frontier, and gaining 
a footing in the province of East Prussia ; and, contraiy to what 
would have been thought possible, the disease established itself 
in several distant places in that province before the government 
was aware of its existence. The outbreak was fraught with 
much danger to Western Europe, and even to England, as some 
cattle came direct from East Prussia to London, travelling by 
rail to Berlin only the day before the government closed the 
railway against cattle trafiBc as a precautionaiy measure. It was 
subsequently ascertained that the plague had been conveyed into 
Prussia by some cattle-dealers, who had bought infect^ cs^f^ 
in Poland and sent them to a fair at Mnhl^tiseEi, where 
were sold to different persons, and thus disfributed the disease 
qV^ the proving. 

, latest intelligence which has been received is far from 

reassuring, as, according to official reports, the plague had 
ent^ed Silesia from the south-western districts of Poland ; and 
although it was quickly stamped out, the state of tlungs was< so 
threatening that both the Prussian and Austrian frontiers were 
being strictly guarded by the military. It may be hoped 
Western Europe will be flius protected from furffier loss through 
this most malignant and infections disease; but that Poland, 
Galicia, Hungary, Transylvania, and Buckowma will suffer 
severely from the outbreak cannot be questioned. « 

With reference to another foreign disease, the small-pox of 
sheep, it may be mentioned, that the Government measures, which 
required that all foreign sheep should undergo a quarantine of 
fourteen days, or be slaughtered within four dajs at the port 
of landing, proved most effective in securing the country against 
the reintroduction of the malady. It will be rememl^Fed that 
these regulations were in full operation at the commencement of 
the year, and that no relaxation of their stringency was ^lowied 
until the danger h^ passed. This disease is always to be found 
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ia some of ihe countries of Europe. The ordinary measures of 
precaution adopted here may, however, be regarded as being 
sufficimidy proteclive, except when the disease is very widely 
spread. 

Passing firom foreign to home disease of a contagions nature 
it has to be stated that scab in sheep has been exceedingly preva^ 
lent during the year. This disease is essenla^ly parasitic in its 
nature, the analogue, in fact, of itch in the human subject It is 
not difficult of cure, and many of the popular remedies are often 
sufficimit for the purpose. These, however, (rften ML iA effecting 
a cure, as will even the best-chosen temedi^: for wuni cf sufficient 
care in their appHea&ra. Each sheep in turn should ho Well 
examiim^ smd- agmtt aj^lied to every spot whi^ the 
IS'fbuud tp.mdat' r M ali places, indeed, where scabs” sue pie* 
^ba^.bsM-'l^''-weU brohen up by the fingers before the 
sfigeiat . w neither the acari nor their ova will^be 


I'si ' ' 



of steep affected wiSi scab bave been made by 
imdet die pTovisions of the Contagious Diseases 
Ac^ die psodsimiS df which Seem 
Bt check all cdntagioos diseases of cattl% 

Much, however, depends on the practical application of 
measure by the Local Authority 5 and hitherto there has not been 
that uniformity of action which is necessary to secure success. 
Persons totally unfit to act as inspectors have been appointed in 
numerous instances. This is a subject well worth the attention 
of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, upon national 
grounds. None but thoroughly educated veterinary surgeons 
should hold office as inspectors, and even with respect to such 
persons their acquirements with regard to the laws which govern 
the spread of each infectious or contagious malady should be 
ascertained prior to their receiving the appointment With 
a view to limit the number of inspectors, each county should 
also he divided into districts or departments, and an approved 
inspector appointed for each. 

The number of pupils who entered the college during the past 
year was seventy-one, being an increase of six on the number 
admitted in the previous year. Seventy candidates presented 
themselves for examination by the Court of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and of these fifty were admitted members 
of iite incorporated profession. All the candidates for admission 
as pupils of the Royal Veterinary College were, acbording to 
the legulations of the Institution, submitted to a matriculation 
Mimination as to &eir educational acquirements before being 
tp the curriculuni of the College. , This preliminary 
was established five years since, has been so ftuilful 
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of good results that it oannot but be satisfactory to the Council 
to know that the Governors of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons are using their utmost elBForts to secure the extension of 
the s^stem> which this Institution initiated, to the Colleges 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Should this object be attained, 
an important step will have been taken towards the country 
being supplied with veterinary surgeons whose knowledge of 
scientific principles gives system to their practice, and great 
progress will have been made towards the permanent elevation 
of the veterinary profession. 

Before they conclude this report, the Governors desire to 
assure the Council, although they trust that experience must have 
rendered the renewal of this assurance almost unnecessary, that 
they have anxiously sought and will continue to seek to render 
the means at their disposal thoroughly available for the object 
which is mutual to the two institutions, the advancement of 
science in the practical treatment of the diseases of cattle,, 
sheep and pigs ” 

The Governors would, however, venture to remind the Council 
that there are limits to their means. The primary object of the 
Royal Veterinary College is the special education of young 
men who intend to devote their energies to the veterinary 
profession ; and it must be obvious that the Governors cannot 
consistently with this duty undertake to provide general or public ^ 
, instruc|ion to ah intent that would be injurious to the ptolbssioh 
which the students at College are about to entar: Another 
limit is presented by the known impoisHsibiHty of collecting in 
the mbtropOlia an aggregation of disease among cattle, sheep,: 
and pigs,^ such as is eididbited to the students of medicine and 
surgery as applied to mankind in the various London hospitals* 
The sanitary regulationB of the metropolis, the absence of space 
and of the large funds which would be requisite for the esta- 
blishment of an extended hospital for diseased cattle, and other 
circumstances, forbid the idea of such an undertaking. The 
Governors, while encouraged by the general progress in veterinary 
science which the profession has of late years manifested, are 
convinced that they must be content with persevering in the 
development of the course which their Institution has hitherto 
pursued in the inculcation of those branches of science which 
are essential to the due orgamzatiCn and direction of the practice 
of future veterinary surgeons throughout the country. 

The Goverimrs are nevertheless fully aware of the Value of 
demonstrations in surgical and medicinal education. Indeed it 
cannot be denied that explanations of the kind give point and 
life . to instruction which would otherwise be felt by many 
students to be cold, , abstract, and uninteresting. The Governors 
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will therefore be grateful, for any help which the Council 
may think fit to afford them in procuring specimens of disease 
in cattle, sheep, &c., and on their part they will provide all the 
means at their command for turning them to practical use, 
without losing sight of the fact that the greater part of the 
knowledge and skill which are essential to the success of 
veterinary surgeons, such as aptitude in the detection of the 
premonitory symptoms of disease, promptitude in forming an 
early diagnosis of its primary stages, and facility in devising 
methods for the effectual application of remedies, can only be 
developed by continued observation and extended practice in 
the country. 

(Signed) C. N. Newbegate, 
1870. Chairman. 


XXV. — Eejport mihe Trials of Implements at Oxford. 

^ ' By John CoLEMAir. 

In our report on &e Bujy Show in 5.867, where much, the same 
classes of machines wem tried as at Oxford this year, the un- 
usually large entry of nearly 5000 articles is commented npon ‘ as 
without parallel in the annals of the Royal Agricultural Society.* 
At Oxford the Catalogue describes 7851 entries, shown by 359 
exhibitors, and occupying many miles of shedding. Such a 
collection looks well on paper ; hut it is, in reality, overgrown, 
and defies the most energetic and indefatigable student who 
desires information. The evil, which is as yet small, will grow 
unless checked, and the Society is therefore giving this subject 
serious consideration. One simple way whereby the Show 
would at once be materially reduced, would he a stringent rule 
as to the exclusion of duplicates : that is to say, a maker must 
bring only one machine of precisely similar construction, and 
the same make of machines must only be shown by one firm. 
This would effectually shut out agents as exhibitors. The first 
stand in the Catalogue — that of Mr, Phillips, of Banbuiy — 
, numbered 180 articles; and we can say that not more than 
a dozen emanated from the exhibitor, all the rest were imple- 
ments shown by the makers themselves. One maker contributed 
‘ a long row of winnowing machines, which appeared precisely 
alike, looked very neat, but occupied a most unnecessary area. 

^ : At present the agricultural implements-— pwr et simple — con- 

B [)nly a portion of the collection. It is quite evident that 
scellaneous department, comprising as it does so much 
nnot bfe included as strictly pertaining to agriculture, 
|;€onside]^abIe reduction. The extent of this is a 
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question requiring careful consideration. It would add very 
much to the convenience of the visitor if the miscellaneous 
implements could be collected togetherj and not mixed up as now. 
Something has been done in bringing the carriage department 
together with manifest advantage, and we hope that further 
alteration in this direction may be attempted another year. The 
Show-ground was unavoidably laid out less consecutively than 
usual in consequence of a brick-field interfering. The absence 
from the Catalogue of a plan of the ground giving the shedding 
was an omission that should be rectified. Such a plan was issued 
with the Implement awards on the Monday, but ic would have 
been more convenient if bound up with the Catalogue. 

Owing to increased competition, consequent on the growth of 
the implement trade, the Society have thought it desirable to 
alter the Prize-sheet, by omitting the Class of Portable Engines 
and Threshing-machines, the trials of which are deferred for 
another year. The following list, with the names of the Judges 
in each department, may assist the reader in following the 
Reports — 

Judgesr-^. J. Bramwbll, O.B., 37, Great George Street, London. 

E. A. OowpEB, 0. E., 6, Great George Street, London. 


Section L — Fixed Steam-Engines. 

Glass 1.— For the class of Fixed Steam-Engines of 4-hoxse power, 
with “boiler combined .. .* .. „ ' ./ .. 

Class 2. — For the class of Fixed Steam,-Engm^ of above 4-horse 
|) 0 wer, and not exceeding lO-hbrse power, to be worked by an 
. indep^dent boiler ’ .. .. ... .. ^ 80 

Seotiok 

Class 1.— For the class of Gears for one horse .. .* - *. 10 

CiAss 2.— For the class of Gears for two horses 10 

Section Yin, — Btmmvr ^ Apparixtus . 

Class 1.— For the class of Bt^ming Apparatus for the preparation 
of food for Stock ^ .. 20 


H. B. Caldwell, Monkton Farleigh, Bradford-on- Avon. 

H. Stephenson, Throckley House, Hewcastle-oct*Tyne. 

J OHN OuiLViB, .Mardon, Coldstream, K.B. 

Section III.—ARZZS. 

Ci#ASS ,1. — For the class of Mills, with Stone Gnnders, for grmding 
agricultural produce into meal, by steam or horse power .. .. 20 

Class 2. — For the class of Mills, with Metal Grinders,' for grinding ' 
agricultural produce for feeing purposes, by -steam or horse 

power .* .. 20 

Class III,— For the class of Mills, with Metal Gnnders, for gtinding 
agricultural produce for feeding purposes, by hand power ,10 
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Seotook IY. — Orushm. 

OLAgs 1,— For tlie class of Cora Crushers by steam or horse power £15 
Glass 2. — ^For the class of Com Crushers by hand power . , .. 10 

Class S.— For the class of Linseed Crashers ^by steam or horse 

power 10 

Class4. — ^For the class of Linseed Crashers by hand power «« 10 


Judges. — J. Helmslet, Shelton, liTewark. 


M. Satidgb, Chipping FTortom 
H. Cantebll, Baylis Court, Slough. 

’Section Y. — Chaff cutters. 

Class L — ^For the class of Chaffcu.tters to be worked by steam or 
horse power 20 

Class 2. — ^For the class of Ohaffcutters to be worked by hand 
power •• .. * .. 10 

;Sectxon YL — OUcake^Breakers. 

Class 1. — ^F|>r the class of Oilcake-Breakers, for large and small 

. c^e, to be worked by steam or horse power 15 

. Class % — ^For the cle.ss of Oilcake-Breakers, for large and small 
cake, to be worked by hand power 10 

ISsKHncoN YU. — Tm'mp^CvMers. 

di£4Ssl,---‘For the class of Itolp and Iteot Cutters ^ .v 16 

Class % — For the Class of !Soot-Palpeis ^ . .. .. 15 


Judges, — J. K. Fowlbb, Aylesbury* 

George Jackson, Tattenhall Hall, Chester, 
G. Murray, Elvaston, Derby. 


Section IX. — Dairy Imfflemmts. 

Class 1. — ^For the class of Churns worked by hand power .. 10 

Class 2.^ — For the class of Chums worked by any other power 10 

Class 3. — For the class of Cheese-Tubs , 10 

Class 4. — For the class of Cheese-Presses ’ 10 

Class 6 . — For the class of other Dairy Utensils .. 10 


Judges, — J. Thompson, Badminton, Chippenham. 

J* W. Kimber, Tubney Warren, Abingdon, 

G M. Hipwell, ELmora Lodge, Sutton, Surrey. 

Bjbtotion X. — Bo7ie Mills, 

Class 1, — For the class of Bone Mills to bo worked by steam or 


other power „ .. ,, 20 

S XI. — Guano-Breakers, 

.ss 1.— For the class of Guano-Breakers worked by hand power 10 

JlJr—Ccprdlite Mills, 

, Class 1.— For the class of GoproHte Mills 10 

SljSCUT^ON XllL-^^Fhai-breaking Machines, 

. ; ' 1.— For the class of Flax-breaking Machines 10 
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Section XtV^-^THe Machinery, 

Class 1 . — 'For the class of Machines for the manufacture of 
Draining Tiles <• £15 


Judges , — ^F. Shbrbobn, Bedfont, Middlesex. 

John Hickbn, Dnnchurcb, Eugby. 

John Whsiatley, Newmaroh, Driffield. 

Section XY. — Braining Tools, 

Class!. — ^For the class of Draining Tools .. •• .. 10 

Miscellaneous Awaeds to Agricultural Articles and essential improve- 
ments therein 10 Silver Medals. 

Alterations were made in some particulars, as will be seen by 
ibe reports. The steaming apparatus put down for the Judges 
of steam-engines were undertaken by Messrs. Kimber, Hipwell, 
and Thompson, whilst guanq-breakers and coprolite-mills were 
adjudicated upon by Messrs. Caldwell, Stephenson, and Ogilvie. 
Mr. Amos and Mr, Amos, jun», with four active assistants, looked 
after the engineering arrangements, and worked the various dyna- 
mometers, used to register the power used by the implements during 
the trials. In many of the divisions, especially the mills, chaff- 
cutters, &c., the entries were very numerous, and the work conse- 
quently heavy ; but, lhanks to more complete preparations, and the 
activity displayed by officials and exhibitors, the start was good, 
and the running well maintained throughout. We cannot say as 
much of the engine-trials. Naturally certain preparatory wor]k 
has to be done, which makes no show ; calcuUtions to be made ; 
machinery to be inspected 5 but vexatious delays arose from acci- 
dents, and oTi^tnictions wHch certainly were pieyentibie. In- 
sMc^hs were issued as to ^ plan^ of trial, rand, to prevent 
a plan and section was prepared. Yet in Class 2, in 
more thari , one . instance, the engine was $0 fixed that the strap 
from the frictiott'-bre^ would not work, and an alteration aitbfsr 
of the engine or breat was necessary. The pipe to connect the 
Society’s boiler with the engines was so faulty, that the pressure 
of steam burst it, and much time was consumed before a satis- 
factory junction was effected. The three friction-breaks yyere of 
different diameters, and in two of them the bearings heated, 
causing delay. Thus, in one way or another, very little progress 
was made during the first two dayn } and, h^ the entries been 
as numerous as at Bury, we doubt if the work, even yrith such 
undaunted and energetic Judges as Messrs. Bramwell and 
Cooper, could have been accomplished ; as it was, the stars were 
shining brightly and lanterns were in use on two or three 
evenings before they would my ** hold, enough 

It is worth consideration whether it would not he desirable to 
have the breaks of similar size, and drive off a pulley of equal 
dimensions. This would simplify matters, and save much calcu- 
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lation. The admirable report, which is, we venture to say, quite 
unique, goes so thoroughly into the subject, that we feel com- 
ment on our part would be superfluous. Nevertheless, we must 
call particular attention to the importance of ascertaining the 
evaporation of water in each experiment, and making the same' 
a material element in the calculation. The object of the Society 
is to find out the best engine ; and, to do this, we must eliminate 
all sources of error. The comparative skill of the driver is a 
point that must be ascertained. All that is necessary is to have 
a graduated water-tank, and note the quantity consumed. It will 
be seen in the report that a difference of from 10 to 11 per cent, 
of effective force from a given quantity of fuel resulted from 
driving. This being so, it would he interesting to the public, 
and encouraging to the men, if the Society were to offer prizes 
for the best driving. In the case of engines worked from the 
Society’s boiler, the quantity of water consumed would he the 
test, hut if separate trials were considered necessary, there would 
he no gi^t difiSculty in carrying them out, the materials required 
being an engine and boiler, a fiiction-break, and a given quantity 
of fueL At Oxford, vertical engines and boilers combined com- 
peted with horizont^s* The former are somewhat new; they 
can be built considerably cheaper than horizontal engines, or 
engines with separate boilers; they occupy much less area, which 
may be an advantage in some cases, but they bum considerably 
more fuel, and do less work. We gather from the trials that a 
good horizontal engine, f. e. a portable engine, deprived of its 
wheels and put on a bed-frame, will consume 4 lbs. of coal per 
horse-power. A good vertical engine took 6 lbs. of coal for the 
same results, whilst others varied from 8 to 27 lbs. 

The question of cost is of minor importance as compared with 
durability and efficiency ; hence we think the vertical engines 
and hoOer, though suited to particular situations, are not so 
worthy of recommendation as the horizontal engine. Should, 
however, the public continue to support the manufacture of 
vertical engines, it will be well to give them a separate class, 
as, except on the score of price, they cannot compete with good 
horizontal engines. At Oxford the restrictions were few, and 
great latitude was allowed in details. This is, to a certain ex- 
tent, wise, hut an opportunity is thereby afforded— which, in one 
or two instances, was taken advantage of — to run with parts 
admirably adapted for racing, but not of sufficient substance for 
ordinary wear stnd tear. Thus we think that tubes, firebars, &c., 
cylinders, water-space over fire-box, &c., should be of specific 
^^dmensions; Only a limited quantity of oil should be allowed 
i^ng ah experiment Formerly it was much more the case 
now to prepate m engine specially for trial, and thus 
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deceive tte public as to the real merits of the make. That it 
has not been done lately, has been due, in a great measure, to 
the adoption of certain restrictions, and we think that they should 
be maintained. 

The following Report on Steam Engines and Horse Gears has 
been furnished by the Judges : — 

Seotzon I. — Steam Engines. 

These were divided into two classes : — 

Class 1. Fisced Steam Engines of Four-Horse Power with Boiler combined. 

Class IL Fixed Steam Engines of above Four-Horse Power and not exceed^ 
5ng Ten-Horse Power, to be worked by an independent Boiler. 

The primary consideration in the purchase of a steam-engine in former days 
was, too commonly, “What will be its first cost? ^ But now the users of 
engines have grown wiser, and they endeavour to find out, not so much what 
will be its first cost, as what will be the daily expense in fuel, and what the 
annual expenditure in repairs, for keeping the engine at work. This Society 
has, therefore, as the great object in its trials of engines, to ascertain first — ^Is 
the engine, if with a boiler, safe ? Is it well proportioned, and is it well made, 
so as to be likely to last with few repairs? And, if it have all these good 
•qualities, what are its capabilities of giving out power compared with the fuel 
consum^ in developing that power ? And, last of all — ^instead of first of all — 
What is the price the purchaser must pay for this engine ? 

The last trial of steam engines took place three years since at the Bury 
Show (1867). On that occasion, as on former occasions, the engines- tried were 
•divided into the two ^eat classes of Portable and Fixed ; the Fixed being 
.as now in the case of Class 2, worked from an independent boiler. At that 
show, also, the Society issued regulaiabas by which 8 oifcular inches of ‘area 
were required in each double-cylinder engine, and 10. inches In each 
Tcyl^er ^!^ne, to represent a hwe power $ and, farther, each engine having 
im ew mler mts to he tried twice, once at a duty equal to its ncminal 
pow^, and at 50 Iba pressure per square inch, and once at one-and-e^half 
. times that duty, and at 80 lbs. pressure per square inch. 

A ref^^ce to the regulations in respect of steam engines issued fca: this 
Oxford meeting show that the Boyal Agricultural Society of England 
this year departed frcan its practice at the Bury Show, by not offering my prize 
for that im^tot (dass of ea^m used in , agriculture— the Portable ’"—and 
by dividing the fixed steam engines into two classes, one of them beir^ reserved 
for those of 4 horse-power, the other for those above 4 and not above 10 hOESCh 
•power. 

At this Oxford Show the Exhil^r was also left at perfect liberty to give any 
number of circular inches he pleased to represent a horse power, so long as the. 
•cylinder of the 4 horse-power en^es were not above 7i inches oiameter (13*14 
oiroular inches per horse-power), nor the cyhndeis of the 10 horse-power above 
inches diameter (13*22 circular inches per hmse-power^ No resfecicrim 
whatever was placed on the. Exhibitor as to the nature or (except tl^ above 
•limltarion) as to the proportions of Me engine^ nor m respect of me boiler was 
the rule of the Bury Show as to the size of tubes and amount of water 
r^>eated. 

Like most oiher things, the leavingthis latitude as to dimensions to the en^e 
builders, as compared with the fixed rules for the proportions of the en^nes for 

* These wiU come into compefitioo in 1872* 

VOIi. TI.— S. S. 2 H 
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a. nominal horse-power laict down for the Bnry meeting, has both its advantage 
and its disadvantage. The advantage is, that full play is given to the talent 
and ingenuity of the Exhibitor to so proportion his engine as to develope on 
the Society’s break, in the most economic manner as regards fuel, and with the- 
least costly engine, the stipulated or nominal power. The disadvantage is, that 
i t leaves to the intending purchaser the task of ascertaining whether, when he- 
purchases the engine nominally of 10 horse-power of A, he is getting as large- 
and powerful a machine for his money as when he purchases the nominal 
10 horse-power engine of B. It may he said by those readers of this Report who* 
are neither engine makers nor engine pnrchasers that, as the engine of each 
Exhibitor is at its trial made to exert the nominal power, the purchaser may 
be certain, whatever the dimensions of any engine may be, that engine has. 
been shown to be capable of working up to its nominal power, and thus the 
purchaser is relieved of all farther consideration of the dimensions of the 
engine, because he has got that which he bargained for, viz. an engine capable- 
of working up to its stated power- 

TJnfortunately, however, this simple and logical rule has long been brokea 
through, and no purchaser would now-a-days be content unless his engine were 
competent to develop a i^wer krgdy in excess of the nominal for which it 
was add; he would ceitmnly look Ibr double the power ; he would not be at- 
aR surprised to find treble j and he would be only too glad were he to find 
quadruple, the power. . Indeed, if the purchaser resided'in the nriighhourhood 
, a^ l^t liis notion^ from those; acquaintedwith the horse-power, 

mmm eiimR nothii^.stot of six rimes the;^Mnid ^ 

' r,'v . r. ' . j \ ^ ^ 

It Is a great pity thsdi pumhasei^ as weU as hdi 

engines exactly according to their actual horse-power, via., 3%000 15a. 
me foot high per minute ; as this is the only real standard, we have thought it 
absolutely necessary to giv% in the tables which accompany this report, the 
dimensions of the cylinaers of all the en^nes which competed, the lengths of 
their stroke?, and ihe number of revolutions at which the Exhibitors elected 
they should run while under trial; so that those of our readers who are 
acquainted with engineering matters might have the necessary data to form 
an approximate opinion as to what the purchaser who bought the particular 
article against which the dimensions are written, would get for his money. 

These dimensions are snfBoient in respect to Class 2 (the fixed euginea 
without boilere), but for Class 1, where the Exhibitor supplies tlxe boiler with 
the engine, then the purchaser should also know what amount of heating 
spr&ce each boiler contains, as the extent of heating surface in the boiler ia 
(within reasonable limits)^ the true index of the power of doing work* 
Kotnnfrequentlyjandjin fact, on several occasions during the Oxford Show*, 
s©me very distinguished members of Agricultural Societies other than the Royal 
expressed their doubts as to whether thei*e is any practical utility in the trials 
to which ^^gines (and other machinery) are subjected by this Society; and 
these doubters point to the circumstance that other societies, notably the, Bath 
and West of England, do not put machinery to any test, but are content with 
the opinion .that can he formed upon inspection. 

, however, can by no means go with the doubts of these persons : doubts 
which we cannot, help thinking are somewhat suggested by the idea in the 
minds of the doubters that il^ from the appearance and the evidence afforded 
touch, “stock” judges are enabled to assess the merits of a shorthorn, a 
pig, or a sheep, engineering judges, if equally competent, ought to he able to 
riie eye mone at a true estimate of the economic value of a steam- 
engineering judge to be a man of the very highest ability in 
and tO; have -so large an amount of time afforded him for 

h:': •' ' ' 
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Ms inspection that he might he able to have the whole of the engines and 
boilers of each Bihibitor opened and taken apart, so as to obtain accurate 
drawing^ and to base calculations on those drawings, then, indeed, the engi- 
neering judge should be competent to form an opinion as to whether the machine 
was one constructed according to the best known rules of engineering science, 
but time does not admit of such a process as tMs being pursued, and happy ^ 
indeed it is for the judges, or rather for the stewards, that the judges are not ' 
driven to arrive at their awards by the mode suggested ; for were they, the 
stewards would be the recipients of endless protests from the BxMbitors, 
proteste embodying also all the most recondite principles of engineering at 
present receive^ and, looking at some of the curious things wMch are constantly 
brought to trial, of new and startling principles of engineering not yet to be 
found in any of the text-books. 

The Royal Society, however, still pursues, and, if we may be allowed to 
say so, wisely pursues, the ready but by no means rough test of ascertaining 
the merits of an engine by trying what is the actual work it can perfonn 
for a given weight of fuel. As an ihustration of the information conveyed 
by such trials to intending purchasers, we refer our readers to the Table of 
Results appended to the Report on Class 1, which shows that, with equal 
weights of fuel, Messrs. Clayton and ShuttlewortMs engine ran 3 hours 45 
minutes 24 seconds, while Mr. Eagle’s ran only 30 minutes 30 seconds, so 
that the purchaser of Messrs. Clayton’s en^e would get 7i times as much 
work from the consumption of a given weight of coals as the purchaser of 
Mr. Eagle’s would get. In the case of Mr. Ease’s engine, it is true, there 
was a general air of had design and of equally bad workmanship about the 
machine, which was enough to make the purchaser wary, however unsdentifio' 
he might he ; but in the case of Mr. ‘Mcholson’s engine, which only ran 65 
ihinutes 24 seconds, and wMoh therefore was not quite of one-f<^rih th» 
economic value to a purchaser that the engine of Messrs. Clayton and 
worth would he, there was nothing to shock- the eye j on the oonfeajyi -lifeo 
parts of the en^ne appeared to be hanncmiously pn^p^oned, 
man^p and materials, to be very good# The 

be strtsiok^wlth tibe &ct<ihat.the boikr without olothMg, and that 
wae wl^out a dsmper^ but with these ezce^one^ suoha^ral^^^ 
tn- ^'al^noe of might just as really have, bought Mr. Mch<^h?s, 
cl Messrs^ Olaytm and^ BhntSeworih, and* thus might havo^ 
fotM Mmeelf possesasd of a machine which would require four times^the 
coals ^uired % that of Messrs. Cdayton and Shuttleworth’s to keep it 
It xuay^ perhaps be interesting to give some account of the method 
by the Sodety, fcsr the purpose of ascertaining what is the economic ^lueiri 
fuel of any engine which is ofifer^ for trial, doubt most of the did mem*^ 
bets know thoroughly Welt what this method is; but there are wmj new <mes 
who may not know it, and perhaps some old members who may have forgotten 
it, and to whom therefore, an explanation of the course puis^ may not be 
without interest, although such an explanation is wholly uunecessaiy in the 
case of those who have yeaxs^ experience in these tmS. The object is to 
ascertain what amount of coal per leal horsenpow^^nct horse^pow^ 

these axe two most different tbings)-'-«each uogine offered for trial will. 
OOrismne* ‘ A hoise-pawea:, as evmybody nowtooiws, was settled by Watt to1» 
to about 15 tons (actually ^,000 lbs#) rvis&A. through mie j^tiu a 
minute 'Of tee. If^ terefoie, an arhlbito dedares Ms ^igine to be lO^horse^ 
powexy to^^^t to be able to raise 160 tons tbreuglt a loot in a minute 
is precisely an equivalent ^thing, one te' tdirough 150ibet,^cn 
1 cwt. through 20 tees that distance, or 3000 feet. How, obviously^ the 
mo£N;.saris&otOEy mode of useaitami}^ wheth^ any psrricular engme could do 
this would be loiMtretet engine tried in the neighbourhood of some temexK 

2 H 2 ' 
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dously deep ooal-pit, so that a rope could he let down the pit, the rope haying 
a given weight at the end of it, and could he wound up round a pulley in a 
given time. Then one should he able to say, such a weight has been raised 
wough such a distance in a minute of time, and that represents so niany 
horse-power. But as deep coal-pits are luxuries not to he found in the neigh- 
bourhood of all trial-yards, it becomes necessary to devise an ap]^aratus which 
’ shall have the same effect in putting work upon the engine as if it were lifting 
a, weight, but without ever uftang a weight at all. That which is , called a 
** i^iction Break ” is an apparatus of this description. 

As an elementary illustration of the principles and construction a 
“ IPrioiion Break,” imagine a smooth wheel inside a smooth ring (a break-ring),, 
capable of being tightened, round about which ring was wound a rope with the 
required weight at the end of it. If on turning this wheel, say by an engme, 
the break-band were tightened sufficiently, it is clear it could notwithstanding 
the weight he made to revolve with the wheel. It would then wind up the 
rope am draw up the weight, just as we have supposed might he done by 
diawing the weight up the coal-pit; on the other hand, the band might be 
left «) riack, that notwithstanding the wheel continues to revolve, the weight 
might as a sailor would say, overhaul the hand and cause it to turn in the 
directidn opposite to that of the wheel, and thus let the weight run down. 
But assume that the band could be slackened to just such an extent that it 
would neither run round with the wheel, to wind up the weight, nor allow it 
Iq dsaeend contrary to^ the action of the wheel, then it is clear that although 
the weight would remain stationary, the fnction put bjr that 
Isim upm the wheel ^evolving .within it must be precisely the same as if the 
wheel Were really winding the weight ; because, although it is not winding it, 
it is holding it up, and thus it is in fact subjected to the whole weight It is 
upon this princi]^ tha,t the breaks used by the Society are constructed.. Ihey 
have in additioa to that which has been stated in this, mere elementary 
description, an arrangement of levers invented by the late Mr. Appold, of 
such a nature that if the weight fall a little it immediately tightens the break, 
and if it rise a little it immediately slackens it. 

ISTow, being provided with such an implement as this, one is able, by causing 
the wheel within the break to be turned round by the engine to be tried, to 
put upon that engine just such an amount of resistance as it is intended to 
overcoma Thus, if an engine be a 10-horse engine, it should lift 330,000 lbs. 
one foot high in a minute; or, if the break were running at the rate of 2000 
feet per minute, it should lift, or, what is the same thing, uphold suspended 
165 lbs. If this be done, then the engine is really delivering to the break 
lO-hotse-power; and if, instead of working this useless break, it , were work?* 
ing a thrashing-machine or a corn-mill, it would under similar circumst&nM 
do work equal to ten-homes -power. The break being thus adjusted* the 
nest thing is to dnd what is the amount of coals that will be consum^ to 
drive' the engine during a given timew It might be thought that nothing was 
more easy ^an to give out a certain weight of coals, to allow them to 1^ put 

r the fire and burnt, to note the time during which they were burning, and 
say ihat such a weight of coals worked the engine for so many hours, and 
that the weight of ccals divided by the horse-power, multiplied into the 
number of hours would give the com consumed per hour per horse ; but a 
.little reflection will show that this apparently^ simple and fair proceeding 
Ti^d.not be a true test. The water in the boiler would be cold, the boiler 
would be oo1d, .and^a large amount of fuel would be consumed in the 
ei steW, which would be a loss that would tell most seriously 
tnah To obviate these souroes of error the Society pursues the 
00 ume,:---^ere is issued to each exhibitor sufficient wood and coals 
ai4.tO.9rim bis aogine for a short time, at the stipulated pace, , 
■ ■ t: 'i ^ ‘ 
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and with the r^uisite weight held suspended by the break. When this fair 
running condition is reached, no mere coals are put upon the fire; but it is 
suffered to burn down and the steam to lower, until the engine will no longer 
run at the proper pace, care being taken that every steam-valve or expansion- 
valve be open, so that the engine can take full advantage of the lowering 
pressure of steam in the boiler. Then, the fire being all but out, only just so 
much as will light the fresh coals, and the ashes being most carefully raked 
out of the ashpan, the exhilfitor starts with a fresh supply of coals» being 
allowed 14: lbs. per nominal horse-power. With these coa& he gets up steam 
to the working pressure — which this year was 50 lbs. to the square inch — ^and 
then he re-stokas his engine and works the break as long as he can possibly 
make his coals and ashes last. 

So soon, again, as, with every vsdve wide open, the engine ceases to keep its 
speed, the Judge in charge of the experiment stops the engine and then reads 
the counter attached to the break (the counter being similar in principle to that 
attached to gas-meters), and from this reading ascertains how many revolutions 
the break has made during the time the coals have been burning. This time, 
divided by the calculated number of revolutions of the break per minute gives 
the amount of JreaMme during which the engine has been running. “Break- 
time’* is used because it is impossible to keep the engine running with absolute 
regularity ; and thus an engine which has been running three hours of actual 
time, if it has been making a few more revolutions than it was arranged to 
make, may have run, say three hours, ten, twenty, or thirty minutes of break- 
time. Care is taken that the water should show at the same height in the 
water-gauge of the boiler at the termination of the experiment as at its com- 
mencement ; as were this point neglected, the exhibitor might, on the one 
hand, have been getting power out of water which was beam in a previous 
experiment, or, on the other hand, he may have been heating water which 
he would never use. As the water ordinarily rises in the gauge hnmedhkt^ 
on startii]g the, engiue, it is well to take the height just 'Moie star^tig m 
Just after. - It is dimcult to say whether it is more amusihg or mcawioovoldiig 
to wiintesa, and to haveto struggle with the ihgenuify^ some efiimessMbitorr 
zepeijsmiarives, who do trjjr vary hard^t to make the stop in its 
with st6am,ahtrge'&e^ and valves not fully open; 
and at the finid trial to stop with all these oondMona reversed ; and the 
haver to^he very careful indeed that oonditlons at the final trial are 
identidal wi& ihe preliminary <m. 

, We believe that trials thus conducted do truly give the results obtained by 
each exhibitor for a given weight of fhel bumt^ but in the class of engines with 
boilers combined, it is impossible to say, with aoctcracy, whether the m^ or 
demerit of any particular engii^ is due to the en^ne, or to the boiler, or to 
both, or to a third most important element— «nd that is the ability of the 
stoker. But a further Snvestgation as to the quantity of thowater evaporated 
would go far to enable the Judges to sdve some of these ji^blems ; for instance^ 
if one engine did half as well as another, and it were' lbuhd that its boiler and 
stoker together evaporated only one half the water that the, other boiler 
and stoker evaporated, it would then be clear that theengines, engines, were 
equal meritC because tbe one that was supplied wirii half the steam did 
the work done by the other that was supplied with the fhll volume of 
but whether the suggested difference in evaporation was due to the boilet or 
to the stoking, it would be always all but impossible to ascertain. - It is'*tme 
osperiments, might be made by appointing one man to fire several boilers, but 
unless were done the Judges see no xneans, in ibis class of en^es, 
beyond their ability of expressing an opinion firom d priori reasoning upon the 
boilers’ merits, of determining whelherthe power of evaporating water econo- 
mically is due td Mier or to the stoking. But in the class of fixed engines 
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witliotifc iDOilers lihe case is very differ^at. Here each engine is worked off a 
hoiler belonging to the Sodety- With equal diligence and ability, and similar 
quantities of coal, it is oleai: that equal quantities of water should he evaporated 
during, the trial of each engine ; and if tbis is not the case it is a fair assump- 
tiott 0iat the difference lies in the want of skill in the stoker. It is to he 
regretted that the Society did not deem it necessary to provide for the Oxford 
Show a very simple apparatus, which would have enabled us to, readily 
asoertain the facts ; as it was, one had to be improvised and carefully watched, 
which proved a difficult matter, as it is hard to persuade a man working a 
pump that there can he any harm in pumping water out of a vessel at any 
moment he wants to pump it. He does not understand the object, thinks it 
all nonsense, and is very apt to disregard orders. As the apparatus was not 
got ready for the fhst of these trials, and as we do not possess reliable records 
of all the evaporative results, we do not tabulate those we have ; but call 
attention to two experiments, which show in a striking manner the difference 
due; to skin in bring. A comparison was made between the stoking of the 
Beading Iron Works, Ho. 4010, and of Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and Co., 
Ho. 7082. The Beading Compands man evaporated as much as 9*37 lbs. of 
water for each X lb. of coal burnt. Messrs. Marshall’s man evaporated only 
8lhs.,of water for each 11b. of coal burnt. The boiler being the same, the 
difference represented solely the skill of the fireman. How the Beading Com-* 
pany’s engine ran for 3 hours X8 minutes and 54 seconds of “ break time,” and 
burned 4*22 lbs. of coal per horse-power per hour, while Messrs. Man^all’s 
en^e ran mdy for 2 hours 42 minutes 6 seconds, and burned 6*18 Ihs, of 
cod per horse-pov^ .per hour. But while the B^ing Company obtained 
^7 lb& of water tumd into steam for XOO lbs. of coal burnt, M^sr^ 
Marshall obtained only 800 lbs., and th^fore their engine never had the kihe 
chance of doing work as that of the Biding Company, for it never had the 
same, steam wnerewith to do it. If the fireman of the il^ading Iron Company 
had also fired for Messrs. Marshall and Sons, and with equal ability, they 
would have had their 937 lbs. of water evaporated for the 100 lbs. <n 
coals, and their engine, instead of having run only 2 hours 42 minutes 
6 seconds, would have run 3 hours 9 minutes 51 seconds, and their con-^ 
Stanpiion, instead of being 6*18 lbs., would have only been 4*22 lbs. of coal 
pr home-power, per hour. 

When considering the consumption of fuel per horse per hour of the engines 
in Ctos 2, worked off the Society’s hoiler, it should be borne in mind that 
in almost all non-condensing engines of the present day the waste steam is 
nmde to h^t the feed water, and most properly so, because the difference or 
saving between u^ng feed water at 60 degrees, and a1^ say, 200 degrees, is about 
X^'. p^ sent, of the coal required to turn it into steam ; or a given weight 
O^oqal being ixsed in both cases, about 15 per cent, more effect would be oV 
: ffom well heated feed water than from cold. Formerly it was cbmmonly 

' i^eught lhat if water were heated nearly boiling hot it would save neatly the 
4f%«Ae coal, hut now ev^yhody knows mat the principal ahsoiptiou.of heat in 
^ water into steam is not providing the sensible heat which goes to make 

water mel hot, hut in imparting the latent heat required to convert the liquid 
%to a vaporous condition. Unhappily, this Society has never provided any 
;jp|ins.fQr heating the water for its boiler h>m the waste steam of the engines 
‘ toL and thus the whole of the fixed engines tried with the Society’s 
f 'exhibit ,a consumption ISJ- per cent, higher than they vwmldldo were this 
riisou: made,*^ One very small advantage, however, that the engines 
that they were not' require to pump the feed water 
^'^t being done by hand* 
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So far in explanation: now for details of trials at the Oxford Show of 
1870:— 


Section I.— Class 1. 


BUamrmgiim of 4cr}wrs&~^wer with BoUer complete, £ 20 , 


7171. 

mi. 

4009. 

Y081. 

7110. 

7100. 


Awards. 

Clayton and Shuttleworth 

Brown and May 

Beadii]^ Iron Works Company 
Marshall, Sons, and Ca , 

Eobey and Co 

Davey, Paxman, and Davey 


£9 0 
G 0 
£5 0 


.. Highly commended. 


>0ominended. 


Ordinal 

Number 

1 . 

2 . 

8 . 


naub; 

Clayton and Shuttleworth 

Eobey and Co 

Elches and Watts .. 


5. Ashby and Jeffrey 

8. Brown and May 

9. Hancock and Foden 


10. Marshall, Sons, and Co. 

12. Beading Iron Works 

13. 0. D. Eagles 

14. Davey, Paxman, and Davey 

16. W.3S[. Nicholson 


No. in 
Catalr^e. 
7171 
7110 
7136 
478 
6891 
6966 
7081 
4009 
6793 
7100 
4314 


Section 1. Class I. For Engines of 4-hOrse-power with boilers cwinbinBcl--^ 
As already stated, except the condition that the bore of the cyHndesr, ^^Id 
not exceed 7i inches in diameter, and also, as should have been remark^ &kt 
during the trial the pressure of steam should lu^iexoeed 50 Ihs., no limi^ttaa 
m or as, to arrangements wm placed upon ihe.exhibitm 'Of these 

from this latitude' that, amorf .the foUowtug eleven exhiMtors 
who came to trial, there wm three en^nes, eadnMted respectively by Messrs. 

^ Shuttleworth, by Messrk Brown, and May, and by the Beading 
Jeon Wmfe Clom|»iDy, which were in all mpeots of the ordii^ type of the 
portahls enpne, with the exceptkm that they were pIiMsed u]^n stands and> 
nponwh^^ 

In one instance^ at all events if not in more than one, this variance from 
A portable engine could be caused to disapp^r, for the stands’ were re- 
movable and the engine was supplied with anangements for readily fixing 
the ordinary wheels s^ axles of a portable engine;, and, indeed, oxm of the 
exhibitors brought his engine to trial mounts on its i^heels and axles, 
being in every respect a 4-horse portable engine, a class excluded from trial at 
the Oxford Show. It is hardly necessary to remark that if we bad allowed 
engine to be thus tded, there was not a single one of the 4^hoise portable 
^engines in the Yard which might not have b^n oxtered for the pime. On 
the mate being laid before the Stewards, they at onoe decided that at the 
time the engines were being tried, they must be en^es upon stands and not 
portable en^es upon wheels. The other exhibitors wto came to trial, s^ht 
in nxunber, all brought forward , engines with vertical boilers, and, with one 
.oxceptioni the engines themselves were vertoi; this exception was that of 
No. 679B, exhibited by Mr, Eagles, but mani:imtured,,a$ it appears froin 
the Oataic^e, by Messrs* Dennison, and Sons, of Orchard Street wcxrks, New- 
Ncastle-on-*Tyn«t„ 
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It will "be seen by an examination of Table I. that the three engines which 
were provided with horizontal boilers gave the best results, and there is ne 
doubt that had idie Reading Iron Works not laboured under the disadvantage 
of being unable to use their loose feed-water heater, their engine would have 
exhibited the larger economy of about 15 per cent., due (as has been already 
explained) to the use of heated feed water, and thus the three engines pro- 
vided with horizontal boilers would have been still farther ahead in point of 
economy of any of those provided with vertical boilers. 

We consider there are points of merit about a horizontal boiler which- it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to equal in a vertical boiler;; and one,' and a 
principal one, of these points is ttiat in a horizontal boiler there is a very* 
large surface of water from which the particles of steam can be disengaged, 
and thus there is far less danger of the steam carrying up particles of water 
with it. 

This liability of carrying over water with the steam (i.e. of “priming”) 
increases with the amount of steam delivered in a given time, and therefore 
the exlibitors of vertical boilers were placed during the trial under extremely 
fetvourable conditions as compared with those in which they would have been 
in ordinaay working, because the engines were restricted to developing only 
their nominal power; while in actual work, as has already been stated, they 
would be urged to a fat j^eater pawer than this. It is a fact, although a 
regrettable one, that in engines, as in other matters, there arise fashions, and 
ffee is no doubt that for the lasi^ few years vertical boilers (vulgarly called 

coffee-pots”) have come into fashiom 

oerteSn cas^, such as on swin^ng cranes, for which these boilers are very 
liogely used, their forth ® conveni^t, and there may be other cases, such, 
for example, as those where fioor-sp^ is extremely limited, in which it 
may be desirable to use boilers and ehgines whioh occupy height rather than 
breadth and width ; but these cases are more likely to arise in crowded printing- 
offices and in little manufactories in the City, where ground is very valuable, 
than on farm premises. For the agriculturist’s purposes we see nothing 
beyond the saving of a very few pounds (from 101 . to 30?.) in the original cost 
, of the 4rhorse engine to tempt the farmer to purchase the vertical form in lieu 
of the horizontal — deal* first economy, looking at the perpetual extra cost of 
working, as shown by the trials. 

"With respect to the table which follows, and with respect to that which will 
be ^ven for Class 2, it may be well to call the reader’s attention to the fact, 
that column I^o. 9, which shows the total revolutions of the break, is not by 
itself any indication whatever of the merits of these engines, because these 
total revolutions depend not alone upon the time during which the engine is 
capable of ninning before it has consumed its allotted coal, but also upon the 
size of the pulleys ; and in the same way the succeeding column, Ko. 10, which 
records the weigh t held suspended by the break in the case of each engine is by 
itself no guide of the power developed, inasmuch as that wei^t varies inversely 
as the speeds; but column 11, which represents the product obtained by mul- 
tiplying^ the total number of revolutions of the break into the weight held sus- 
, pended in each case, gives results which truly represent the relative performances 
of the different engines tried. * ' 

, On mature consideration as to the most practical way of testing engines and 
l^ers of this class,, so that a purchaser might best be able to judge whether a 
particu^ engine would suit ius requirements or not, we decided with the full 
ccncurience of Mr. 0. Amos, the Society’s, engineer, and with the sanction of 
instead of ^a.n^niber of persons being allowed to assist, and,, 
may usd the ^pression, “nurse” the engine, by oiling various parts,, 
^.fcr the stoker, and spending much time in attending to the 
feed water,, that one man only should drive the engine, stoke 
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Table I. — ^Eestflts with Fixed Steam Engihes of 4 Hoese-Powek with Boilbes oobibined. 


Xasie of Exhibitor. 

Xumber 

of 

Stand. 

Cata^ 

logue 

Number. 

Nominal 

Horae 

Power. 

Diameter 

of 

Cylinder. 

Length 

of 

Stroke. 

Revo- 
lution per 
Minute. 

Feet run 
of 

Piston per 
Minute. 

Total 

Revolutions 
of the Break. 

Weight 

held 

suspended 

by 

the Break. 

Total 

Revolutions of 
the Break 
Multiplied by 
the Weight 
suspended. 

Time 
Running 
as shown by 
the Break. 

Total Coal 
allowed 
at the Rate 
of 

14 lbs. per 
Horse-Power. 

Coal 

consumed 
per hour per 
Horse-Power. 

Price. 

Nature of Engine. 

Judges’ Award. 

1.; '■ . 

2. 

3. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17.:; 

Clayton and Sliuttleworth 

329 

7171 

4 

indies. 

7 

feet- in. 

1 0 

110 

feet. 

220 

in. 

0 

26,397 

lbs. 

65 

ozs. 

0 

1,715,805 

h. 

3 

m. 

45 

s. 

24 

56 

3*72 

145 

Horizontal 

Prize £9. 

Robey .. .. .. .. 

323 

7110 

.. 

7-i 

1 

0 

120 

240 

0 

15,027 

72 

7 

1,088,513 

2 

22 

6 

*• 

5*91 

100 

Vertical .. 

Commended- 

Riches and Watts 

326 

7136 

.. 

Gi 

0 

10 

150 

250 

0 

15,238 

55 

0 

838,090 

2 

7 

24 

.. 

6- 60 

105 

Ditto 


Ashby, Jeffery, and Luke 

9 

473 

.. 

6i 

0 

10 

150 

250 

0 

18,366 

56 

2 

1,030,792 

2 

15 

IS 


[ 6-22 

i 

1 102 

Ditto 


Brown and May . . 

302 

6891 

•• 

7ft 

1 

0 

120 

240 

0 

24,690 

58 

3 

1,436,649 

3 

8 

54 


# 

1 ,4 -44 

1 

|. 125 

Horizontal 

Prize £6. 

Hancock and Foden 

312 

6966 1 


7 

1 

0 

120 

240 

0 

1 

10,322 

70 

3 

724,475 

1 

35 

7 


8*83 

95 

Vertical .. 


Marshall, Sons, and Co. 

320 

7081 


^4 i 

1 

0 

110 

220 

0 

14,581 

76 

11 

1 1,118,180 

2 

23 

0 


5*67 

U.5 

Ditto .. .. 1 

Highly Commended 

Reading Iron Works'! 
(Limited) / 

154 

4009 


i 

5J 

1 

2 

140 

326 

8 

23,799 ’ 

57 

12 

1,374,392 

3 

0 

4S 


I 4*65 

145 

Horizontal . . j 

Prize £5. 

Eagles .r .. 

292 

6793 


6i 

0 

10 

100 

■166 

8 

1,386 I 

i 

’167 

d. 

231,982 

0 

30 

30 ! 

I 


27*61 

100 

/Boiler Vertical i 
\ Engine Horizontal 


DaTcy, Paxman, and) 

;■ ■■ Davey ,■ . v'-' - -J 

322 

7100 

' ' 

. 

I ^ 

1 

0 

115 

230 

0 

16,794 

63 

'5 1 

1,063,270 

2 

19 

1 

42 

i •• 

6*01 

105 

Vertical .. ' 

Commended. 

Nicholson 

['160, 

4314 


6S 

i . ■ 

1 

0 

100 

' 200 

0 

4,354 

96 

14 

1 

421,794 ; 

■ i 

0 

55 

28 ' 


15*18 

100 , 

Ditto 



SECTION I— CLASS 2. 


Table IL — Eeselts with Fixed Steam Ekgines (without Boelees) above 4 Hoese-Powee aed not above 10 Hoese-Powee. 






inches. 

feet. in. 


feet. in. 






lbs. 


& ■ 



Ellis, G.H .. 

293 

6801 

8:. 

10 

0 10 

125 

208 4 

None 

None 

None 


None 

112 

Not tried 

70 

Called a Lever 










registered. 

lbs. ozs. 


ii. 

m. s. 


Ills. 


Engine. 


Tamer, E. R. and F, . . 

184 

4831 

10 

11 

1 6 

105 

315 0 

21,451 

120 15 

2,594,230 

2 

17 50 

140 

6*09 

142 

Horizontal 


Clayton and Shnttleworth 

329 

7172 

10 

10 

1 8 

65 

216 8 

21,236 

182 S 

3,875,570 

3 

23 36 

140 

'■4*12 

With 

Cornish 

Horizontal 

Prize £11 






' 










boiler, £240, 



hlarshall. Sons, and Co. . . 

320 1 

7082 

10 

lOf 

1 4 

70 ■ ' 

186 8 

,12,848 

.240 3 

i 

3,085,929 

2 

42 6 

140 

5*18 

. ■ ■ £ ' 

130 

Horizontal 

Prize £7 10s, 

Reading Iron Works’) 
(Limited) .- .. . . J 

154 

4010 

10 

8i ^ 

1 8 ^ 

105 

350 0 

CM 

. 

149 0 

3,786,239 

3 

■vr 

»rs 

00 

140. 

1 

■ ■ 4*22 

With 

boiler, £202. 

Horizontal 

Prize £11 5s. 

Underhill, W. S 

'■'148' 

3828 

1 i 

i. 10 

10| 

1 '2 

97 

226 4 

20,549 

132 8 

■ 2,:722,'742 

2 

23 0 

140 

1 ■■ ■ .. . , 

5*87 J 

£, ^ ■ 

150 

Horizontal 



To face 450. 
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the hoiler, and attend to the whole ; and it was evident that there could not he 
the slightest objection to such a course, as the whole attention of the man 
couH be given to the Work, inasmuch as he had nothing to do with any 
machinery driven by the engine, as is generally the case on a farm, where a 
man is expected to give as much attention as he can to all the machineiy in 
motion. 

Unfortunately the Reading Iron Works Company were compelled to dis- 
pense with their feed-water heater, as it formed no part of the engine, and 
required the aid of an extra hand. 

This arrangement was therefore carried out with the -^r-horse^power engines, , 
with boilers combined, though with the 10-horse power engines, which were 
independent of the boiler, one man was allowed to &e engine, and one man to 
the boiler, which was one belonging to the Society, and was used for aU the 
10-horse power engines one after the other. 

The steam-pressure gauges of all the hoHers were tested hy the Society’s 
officers, and a note made as to when the index stood at 50 Ihs, pressure, and 
the boilers were all proved by the Judges to 100 lbs. pressure. (See Table, 
Section I., Class 1.) 

No. 7171. Clayton and Shuttleworth. Fixed Steam Engine of 4-horse-power, 
with boiler combined. This boiler stands upon good supports, on a cast-iron 
bed-plate on the ground, which also forms a fallow tank for feed water, from 
which the feed-pump draws at all times, and into which it returns all surplus 
water that is not required by the boiler* 

The boiler is of the form of an ordinary portable engine boiler, with hori- 
zontal tubes, fire-box, and smoke-box. 

The engine is an horizontal one, very compactly fitted up on one saddle 
casting that lies on the top of the boiler, and. carries cylinder, guides, 
and plummer-blocks for tbe crank-shaft, the fiy-wheel overhanging oa 
one side. 

This saddle casting is hollow^ and takes Ihe eduction steam fmm: the 
cylinder to the chimney, and at the same time has divisions in it fhaienahle 
it to receive the feed water from Ihe pump, and hesit It on ItnpassB^ to 
boiler,Wthatthe water is well heated after it has passed the pump; this Isa 
sixtateiiid pcdnVfrir when Ided water is heated hefinre pomp draws it, there 
is alws)^ a danger of the pump failmg to draw wel^ and Imce the water In 
such cases is ge^zally k^t rather oool, or in fact not heated much more than 
half as much as It may b^ when it k Wted after being pumped; thus if the 
cold water is at 60% and it is heated 76^ ss 136% it is pretty nearly as hot as 
it can be made if the feed-pump has to draifs^ several feet perpendicular' lift, 
and it is wished that it shall he certain to drawand fill well every 
whereas, if the water is heated another 76^^ = 212P considerable economy is 
thereby obtained ; and as there is always plenty of eduction steam at 212^ to 
heat it, there is good reason for so doing. 

The fire-bars of this boiler were very thin, and the spaces namw, and wo 
think, in actual practice on a farm, it would be found advisable to use stouter 
bars ; the finer bars undoubtedly enable greater perkotlon in fixing to be 
carrm out, and there was no limit laid down by the this year as to 

fidzeofbars, * 

The space taken on plan by the engine and boiler is 3 ft in length by 3 ft. 
2.im ’foeath, with 2i in. extra width mr fiy-wheeU 

The engine worked very, steadily, though there was at times a little 
trem<»r obseErvable in the fiy-wheel The bearings can be readily oiled, as 
well as the oil caps to cylinder, by the use of a step-hflder or tr^l 
of 2 steps. , , 

No. 2, Bobey and Co. 71X0.— This is an upright boiler with vertical engine 
attached to it; t^linder'at top; 7i inches diameter; 120 revolutions, per 
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jaoiirate. ’ TMs boiler lias Field’s patent tubes, 36 in number, and 2 feet 3 inches 
long. The tabes have smaller circulating pipes inside them. The steam is 
eatofTbya slide worked by an eccentric capable of adjustment by means of the 
governor whilst running. The sMe was set to cut off at about one-third of 
the stroke, and the governor allowed it to vary somewhat above and below 
this degree of expansion. This arrangement tended to uniform speed, even 
with, a variation of fiorn 50 to 831bs. pressure per square inch. The governor is 
horizontal oh the crank-shaft itself, and is provided with a laige spiral spi^ 
around the shaft, to resist the centrifugal force of the governor-balls. It is a 
powerful governor, in order that it may be able to move the wedges which 
r^ulate i£e eccentric, so as to vary the expansion. We do not, however, con^ 
aider there is any sul^tantial advantage in this arrangement over an ordinary 
working slide and an expansion capable of adjustment in its eccentric before 
starting. The cast-iron brackets for carrying the crank-shaft plummer-blocks 
are &stened to the boiler. The heavy ffy-wheel is provided witih a balance* 
wei^t^ and runs very steadily. No drum is attached, unless ordered. The 
ei^e stands in a space of 4 Isetlinchby B feet 11 inches, and was remarkably 
stmy in running, although m^ely placed on loose wooden packing (four 
thicknesses). The fly-wheel projects 5 inches in width, and 2 feet i inch be- 
yond the end. The yrhoA is 6 inches wide. The cylinder is eteam-jacketed, 
and* th» fate covriredwiflilh^ Thefeed wtehaaana^ustmea^ 

so toI the manp teays draws The pump may have to lift the water 
, ^ Wh en the wa’^ is not ^ t& fa&r, it is allowed to pass 

^ Tbebte firopeE mudfaie dom^aad-fsitelhr's^ 

^scnas the fsed-wat^ healhig laidr, i.divialo?^ so that the cfflsttie plaite. 
tone the a^pan. Ms is Si but univacfad with thjis chamot«: .of upright 
fates. There are dbse-fitting ashjat dampers, two guide snrfSaces, glass gauge, 
-gsngjeHKxslD^ blow-off cock, Snd other proper fittings. The steel crank- 
' telt' fa beni The stoke-hole fa at the opposite end to the fly-wheel. The 
, m I of an inch thick, with ^ spaces. The diameter of the fire is 17 

with bricks mund the inside of the fixe-hox. There is a 3-inch water* 
ingm anound the fire-box. , The height of the steam-space is 26 inches. The 
entride Hie caring fa 7 feet 6 inches; the diameter 3 feet 2^ inches, 
el to chimney above to top of to boiler is 8 feet— 12 if requW. 
The total wei^t fa sa^ to be about 63 cwts. The packing is one wood inside, 
with two outride. 

No. 3. Eiches and Watts. 7136, — Verticai boiler with upright engine, on 
independent standards, fixed on to same cast-iron bed which heats 
to boiler; Scinch cylinder; 10-inch stroke; 150 revolutions per xninute; 
steam cut off at 3f . The fire-box has a horizontal ring tube-plate, cut® ’ 
bi. in to centre, from which a riicle of 14' vertical tab 


~ ^ WK m aauuaon,w mis supemeating, 

the stea^piM coils round to inside of to chimney-dome at to top of the 
faaler. The, fire-box itself is conical. Small governor at upper part of boiler 
mTm fay s^p and bevilled gear, to act upon tbrottle-valve. mrking slide 
expaa^on eccentric. Eccentric capable of being set when the engine fa 
a^wiTtg, by bolt and nut and slot. F^^d-pump driven off .the same eccentric, 
'wUiae sumc^ in place of separate bars, on the insides of the standards with 
^iple suifaoes^ weu got up.^ Adjustment on the block by very tbin pankj iT^ or , 
Wru^ht-mm cxank-shaft with brings on each side of crank, and one at the 
Bdanoe-wK^t on fly-wheel, aod dram. Peed-water heater 
SiTTirf '.^P J»»Te to lift water 8 indies, 5!wo 

gugn to heotuig teni, ydiioh is witiin the bed-plate ; ashpit., Wrou^im 
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fire-bars f inches thick, by If deep, and from A to f inch spaces. Size of 
fire 1 ft, 5 inches ; 2 feet 9 inches diameter outside the shell ; 6 feet hi^ 
Packing of piston, with gauge, bottom ring. Boiler covered with one thick- 
ness of felt, and 1 J wood and iieet iron. Cylinder covered in the same man- 
ner, but not steam-jacketed ; weight about 83 cwts. Standing space, 4 feet 
8J inches by 3 feet i inch. The fly-wheel projects 6 inches in width and 

1 ft. 4 inches in extra length. Stoke-hole at opposite end ; two glass gauges ; 
no gauge-cocks ; blow-off cock. Chimney about 6 feet above top of dome. 
Engine tolerably steady in working. 

So. 5. Ashby and Jeffrey. 478. — Upri^t boiler with upright engine 
attached to it. Cylinder at top ; 6i inch double cylinder, 10-inoh stroke, 150 
revolutions per minute. Boiler has two horizontal tube-plates, provided with 
37 tubes (If inches outside, and inches outside), 5 feet 4 inches lon& being 
4 feet in water and 1 ft. 4 inches in steam. The lower tnbe-plates would pro- 
bably require frequent cleaning, as it is commonly found that a horizontal 
tube-plate over the fire cannot get well supplied with water, e^cially if the 
latter is bad. Fire-box, 22f inches diameter. In centre of fire-bars there is a 
raised boss of clay, enclosed within cast-iron ring, slightly conical This boss 
is Ilf inches diameter at top. The radial rings of the bars outside of this 
boss are 5 inches and 3f inches. The bars are f to -^ths in thickness, having 
spaces between f tapering to f of an inch. The governor is attached to the 
side of the cylinder, driven by a strap and gear. There is a working slide and 
an expansion slide, driven by a separate eccentric, capable of adjustment when 
standing, by a bolt and nut and slot. The feed-pump is drawn by a separate 
eccentric. The steam is cut off at about 3 iuches, but may be varied consider- 
ably. Guide to piston-rod is a single guide-bar of steel, having ample sur- 
faces, camble of adjustment by packing behind the bars, contained witMn a 
sliding ;i^ate block. The crank end of connecting-rod has amjde sur&ees pro- 
vided with good bars. There is no drum on crank-shaft, but a good fly-wla^ 
with proper balance-weight. The feed-water heater f$ form^in ibe^lbuh^ 
dationi^b^, and is headed entiiely from the feed Is leguktelby 

at'QoekfIn ^sixetion.'' damper, ai^ the bloww 

Jl^bd^ kenclo^ ^ liniph id (lime 

sheet^nm casing oati^e. Two gauge^oeks and glass 
and yidve, Kke 4^t chim- 
ney Fly-wheel p:ojectsqa the 

mi at ^ 2 Seat d mohes. The bt^er has pauper, mndhole doors. Bmlar, 

2 feet 44 inches diameter; height 5 feet XX inches. Five thicknesses of puSsr 

ing. The ^ine ran imatkably steadily, no doubt owing to the balance- 
weight being coneotly aj^usted. The pump may have to lift the water 
ISinches; the water, the^re^ ctmimt be allowed to become very hot. Total 
weight about 27 cwts. - . 

No. 8. Brown and 'M&j, Horizontal tubular boiler ; 21 tube^ 2i indhes 
diameter inside, made of No. 10. Birmingham wire-gauge ; 6 feet 7 inches Icn^. 
Horizontal engine wilh cylinder placed on top, of fire-box,, T-jfk inches dia- 
meter, 12 inches stroke, 120 revolutions per minute. . Steam m% off at about 
, 2f inches; can be varied greatly, as. there is separate expansion slide ami 
eccentric^ capable of adjustment, when the en^e is standing, by and nut 

and riot The governor stands on the boOer, m driven by a strap and bevEkd 
wheriSk The cylinder is steam-jsdketed and la^ed.. The valve-box is also 
lagged^ The eduction steam passes the whrie length of the boiler; throng a 
feed-water'heater, provided with an eir vessel on the top to prevent its being 
affaoted by ftbst. The pump is worked by a s^iaride eoe^tric, wMeh 
ihe cold water through the feed-water heat^ into .the brijbr, sd. lhat it is 
quite capable of .drawing tibe water from the level of the OTound, or evm from. 
. a shallow well The pump always works fuU^ Tim feed is^ regulated' by 
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allowing some por^ ol tbe water lumped to pass back into the tok or 
welL Xheia is an Argand blast-pipe, of inches diameter, with cone inside, 
to adjust tbe openh^ and used at a diameter of If inches, le^el with the top 
> of the equal thei^oie to ^ width of opening all round. Fire-box 

1 foot 6 inches fore-and-aft, Z feet 1 inch wide.' Bars running for^and-aft, 
4i iaebes wide ; bars f to 1 inch, spaces 4 to fths. Boiler provided with mud- 
b^e do^ blow-off cock, glass gauge, two gauge cocks, and small blow-pipe 
to chimney. large lubricator to cylinder. Total length over all, except 
cocks, 9 feet 5 inches. Width of &:e-box outside, 2 feet 8 inches. Feed- 
watar heater pr^ects 6 inches. Fly-wheel projects 8 inch© beyond^ the 

2 feet 8 inch© width, and about 4; inch© heyond tbe end of the boiler. Good 
ffy-wheel and balance weight. Total weight, with wheels, 3 tons. Bre-hox 
stonds in a space of 54 feet by 6 feet in width. 

Ko. 9. ^tncock and Foden, 6966. Upright boiler with engine attached. 
Cylinder at top. Working slide and expansion slide, not adjustable except 
by altering the key on wrought-ixon crank shaft. Cylinder 7 inches diameter ; 
12 atroke ; 120 revolutions per minute. Governor is fixed to cylinder 

mth driving strap and beviUed wheels. Pump driven by separate eccentric. 
Four guide bars to piston-rod. BTo drum on crank shaft; and fly-wheel 
irithoat halanoe wei^t, and engine somewhat nnst©dy in working in con- 
aequenee.. Feed-water heated by condensed water and steam ffom eduction 
smEUi^po. Water may have to be lifted 18 inch©. The pump is kept full, 
as jdxe excess leedhwater pumped is allowed to pass back into the feed water 
beste, ,T1»( OTbuder not steami-jacketed. One cross tube through the fire- 
box^^^ a bafcag ptoe just bdbw the upright chimney flue, prevents the 
prodiice of oombusrion gcmg straight up the chimney before it has come In 
ccmtact with the crown the box. Fire-box, 2 feet 3 inch© diameter, 3 feet 
. 7 inches high. Shell of boiler, 2 feet 10 inch© diameter, 6 feet 6 inch© high. 
Fire-bars, i^ths thick, -^ths spaces. A bar of brickwork, 9 inches wide; runs 
Ibre-and-aft imm the fircndoor. Bofler provided with mud-hole door. Mud- 
hole doors to feed-water h©ter. Boiler covered and lagged with sh^t-iron. 
Base 3 feet 11 inch© by 4 feet Chimney 4 feet high. Fiy-wh©l proj©ts 
sideways 44 inch©, and at end about 2 feet 4 inch©. Weight about 2 tons 
12 cwt. 

Ha 10. Marshall, Sons, and Co, (Limited), 7081 . Upright boiler with tubes 
hanging down towards fire, much like Bowy’s, described before^ mcl©ed in 
strong boiler-plate c©ing. Engine nearly vertical; cylinder at top. Four 
guide-bars to piston Working slide, and expansion slide driven by separate 
eccentric, ©pable of adjustment by bolt, nut, and slot. St©m cut off at 

3 mch©. Feed-pump placed low down in the tank, m that it can ptriqp 
boiling water. Feed-water h©ter h© copper tubes, with a particularly 
amount of surface. Cylinder st©m-jacketed, sid©, top, and bottom, and 
toged, and inclosed in sh©t-iion case. Wrought-iron ciank shaft* Ho 
drum. Fly-wh©l without balance-weight. Boiler provided with 2 gl©s 
gauges, mud-hole doom, and small blow-off cock, ^e quantity of steam 
pa©mg through feed-water h©ter can be adjusted by cook. The tank, of 
wrought iron, under the engine forms water-tank and ashpan. The governor, 
pl©ed at top, is driven by strap and heviUed, wheels. .Both plummer-blocks 

shaft c3,Tiy large brasses, with wrought-iron plate riveted to boiler. 

7 feet high, 94 inches diameter. Boiler, 2 feet 7 inches diameter^ 
by '* Base, 3 feet 10 inches by 6 feet. Fly-wh©l projects about 
at the side, and 6* at tbe end. W^orks very st©dily. 

^ Works (Limited), 4009. — Horizontal boiler, 31 tub©, 

diameter outside, 5 feet 6 inches long, cylinder horizontal on top of fire- 
,^«|^©4iameter, 14 inches stroke, 140 revolutiL per minute., Sup- 
' slide and expanrion slide, with sei^arate ©centric, capable of 
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adjustment l)y means of set screw on the shaft. Cuts off steam at 3i inches. 
Feed-pump driven by separate eccentric. There is no feed-water heater to 
this engine, but one would be supplied within the price. The feed is regulated 
by cock and suction, or cock to allow part of the water pmnped to return. 
Loek-up' safety-valve as well as usual safety-valve. Large lubricator to 
cylinder and crank end of connection-rod. Governor on top of boiler driven by 
strap and bevelled wheels. Balance-weight to fly-wheel ; no drum to crank- 
shaft, Cylinder steam-jacketed, la^ed with felt and wood and sheet-iron. 
Four guide-bars to piston. Boiler provided with two gauge-cocks and glass 
gauge. Jet-blast to chimney. Proper mudhole doors, and blow-off screw 
valve. Ash-pan, with close-fitting damper; chain adjustment. Barrel of 
boiler 2 feet 2 inches diameter. Outside dimensions 2 feet 10 inches wide by 
8 feet 10 inches. Smoke-box 2 feet S inches diameter, 1 foot i an inch' long. 
Fly-wheel projects 1 foot 10} inches from centre line of engine, and is within 
the length of the hoiler. Chimney 7 feet 4 inches high, 7} inches diameter. 
Fire-bco:, outside 1 foot 11 J inches, inside 1 foot 5} inches fore and aft ; width 
inside, 2 feet and } an inch ; three inches of hrick on the side next fire^oor, 3 
inches against iube-plate, and 4} inches on right-hand side only, leaving &e 
fhe 1 foot 8 inches by 11 inches. Total weight, 2 tons 4 cwt,, of which the 
wheels, which are provided and included in price, are from 3} to 4 cwt, 

No. 13. 0. D. Eagles, 6793. — ^Upright boiler with plain fire-box, having two 
cross tubes only. Large fire, wide bars. Horizontal engine, fixed on cast-iron 
tank, on which hoiler stands. Cylinder 6} inches diameter; 10 inches stroke; 
100 revolutions per minute. Single slide only, with eccentric bent in S form. 
Guide-block working in guide on bed-plate under overhang^ guides, so that 
guide-block is T shaped. Feed-pump small, projects outside conneoting-rod 
and guides, working upon small beciings. The governor stands over the 
crank-shaft, and is driven by friction only. The fly-wheel is nofe^ balanced, 
and the hand-wheel outside is too small for its work (2 feet diameter, 6 inoto 
wide). The engine Is badly fitted. The brasses have plain plumm^r^Hodb; 
Cylinder lagged with thin wood and not steam-^keted. uWi gafapr; zaio 
gau|^e- 0 Q<^:s no blow-off cock^ no dose ashpan or damper. Boiler mvided 
doors, and mudhole doom to Ivater-tank in bed-plate. FWbox 
diamet^ inride; bars f inch wid^ fths spaces. Water-space 
and of ^be plates, 3 Indhea Biamete j shell of boiler 2 feet 

1 Oi ihi^iea ^ Base 4 feet 6 inches, by 4, feet 9 inches, Hei^t 5 feet 7} inehas, 
Fly^he^ «}deways 7 inches, and 1 foot 6} in<^es beyond end* 

N.B.— In working, the chimney was constantly red-hot; the ashes fired the 
timbers on which the engine stood,, there beix^ no close ash-pah or damp^; 
and the bed-plate orackS right through, ana the consumption of fudi was 
enormous. 

No. 14. Davey, Paxman, and Bavey, 7100* This was a drhorse vertical 
engine, attached to its boiler, the cylmder acting invertedly upon the crank- 
shaft, which was close to the foundation plate upon which the &Uer was fixed. 
The diameter of the cylinder was 6} inches, audits stroke 1 fi)ot The 
exhibitors elected to run at 115 revolutions. The boiler consisted of an outer 
cylindrical shell, 7 feet 3 inches high by 2 feet 7 inches diameter* It con- 
tained a cylindrical fire-hox, 2 feet in diam^er, and 4 feet 8 inches hi^ above 
the fire^b^ From the centre of the top of this box a 7} inch tube went up 
thxou^ the top plate, fonning ,the centiil ehann€§p‘. From the crown of the 
box there d^)ended rixieefi 2} inch (external) dmmeter tubes, which hung 
down about three feet, and then, hy means ot a beud> turned, xmtnd so as to 
present thrir. lower ends to the circumference of the fire-box, with which th^ 
were united* Thus Mse tubes were filled with water, having a connecion 
with the water-spaces at their bottom^ with the sides of the fee-hcK, and at 
their tops ait the mm of the fire-box* There was a , concave diaphragm 
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banging a short distance below the lower orifice of tbe chimney so as to 
prevent the products of combustion from going direot ti|> it The oylind^ Said 

top and bottom cover were steam-jacketed* There was no eij^pansion valw 
Tfee pMskefc being at ail times open to tbs bdler, so that whenever the steam 
was Txp the jac&ct was filled. The water arising frcm the ccmdensed steam 
Sowed back into the boiler as it was formed* The cast-iron base-plate was 
boilW on three of its Mdes, and served as a tank for the feed water. This 
water was heated bj the admission of a portion of the waste steam, and the 
res^ appeared to be to latse the tempemtore veiy nearly to the boiling"poink 
The feea-pnmp was worked ofi a sge^ eccentric, and was folly suficient to 
meet the requirements of the boiler. There was a governor with throttle- 
valve, and a hand regulator* This engine was fir^ and worked by Mr. 
Pazman, one of the exhihltoacs, who said it was the first time he had ever acted 
as stoker ; but he eertamly did himself very great credit, and attended to the 
Judges’ directions meet minutely. He succeed in obtaining a run of 2 hours 
19 minutes 42 seconds, computed off the break, equivalent to a con* 
snmi^on of 6^1 lbs. of coal per horse-power per hour. It should be ob- 
^ served that the boiler was tboroughly well deaded. The en^e was not a 
sJaowy en^e by any means, but was well-deszgued and proportioned and well 
made* 

Ha Tbe last engme tried in this class was that of Mr. W. H. Hicholson, 
4914. This had also a veriacai boiler and the engine also was vertical, its 
^linder was 61 inches dkmeter, by 1 foot stroke. The exhibitor elected to 
rm lOCI:x8vduitoQ8 per mumte* The en^e was belied to a cast-iron bed* 
^ was also Ixaler, Imt ethmrise they were not connected. The 
was below, and the piston worked an overhead crank-shaft. ' The 
hoileT was cyBndrical, 6 feet 8 indies high externally, by about 2 feet 9 inches 
diameter. It had an Iniemal fire-box, slightly obuicai, with two transverse 
tubes placed on an incline, and, like Bobe 3 r’s and Marshall’s boilers, had tubes 
16 in number pendant from the crown of the fire-box, containing within them 
circulating tules on a plan invented now upwards of thirty years ago by the 
late Jacob Perkins, of steam-gun notoriety ; but the circulating tubes were 
fianged out at their upper ends on Field’s plan. There was a central chimney 
to toe fire-box. The boiler was without any deeding. There was only a single 
slide, and this was so set that the steam was admitted during very nearly the 
whefie of the stroke^ certainly •i%ths of it. From such a construction as 
this only one result could be expected, and that result was obtained* The 
engine ran for 55*39 minutes (Inuak time), thus showing a consumption of 
upwards of 14 lbs* of coal per horse-power per hour. There was not any aa^ 
pit damper, nor any means whatever of regulating the consumptim 
As a mere matter of workmanship the engine appeared to he well made^ and 
the p^s to'be very fiurly piopo^cmed ; but it showed a total want of ord^ry 
sdentific knowledge on the part of the constouctors. 


GxiAss 2 . — Fixed l^eam^Migines oSoue 4rhorse pmer and nof exceeding 
10-Aorse power, worked hy an independent BoUer* 30?* 


Awabds. 

No. 

7172. Clayton and Shuttleworto *» 
4010. Beading Iron Works Company ' 
7082. Marshall, Sons, and Co. .* 


£. s. d. 
11 5 0 
11 5 0 
7 10 0 


Seven engines of this class were entered for trial, but one did not make its 
appeaaance. The six toat were tried were taken in toe following order 
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Ovdlna! 

Number- 


Kahe. 


1, Q. H. EUfe 

2, E. B. and P. Turner 

3, Clayton and Shnttlewortli 
4 Marshall, Sons, and Oo, 
d. Beading Iron Works 

6. W. S. Underhill .. 


N'o.in 

Catalogue. 

6801 

4881 

7172 

7083 

4010 

8828 


The engines in this class are — ^as has already been stated, and as is well 
known to the hMtues of the Boyal Agricultural Sodety’s Shows — always 
worked off a boiler the property of the Society, but fired by Sie exhibitors’ men. 

J ee Table II., p. 450.) 

5. 1. G. H. Ellis, 6801. — -The nominal power of this engine was 8-hoTse, 
Liameter of the cylinder was 10 inches, and the length of stroke 10 inches. 
The exhibitor elected to run at 126 revolutions. This engine is called by the 
exhibitor a lever engine, and is stated to be manufactuied by Ellis and Co. 
(Limited), 91, Qracechurch Street, London. It is all but impossible to give in 
words an intelligible description of this engine, but we will give the best we 
can, calling to our aid the annexed engraving, taken from a photograph by 
Guggenheim, of Oxford. 


Eig. 1. — Biigine. (6801.) 



Enm this engraving it will beseenthe^^lh^d^ls faslesned at 
to the asdv:.df the fiy-whed shafts so shill and o j’Hndar tc^ether. 

The shaft ii hollow and has a mid-diaphrsi^ seimting {t into E^eam dde 
and eduction ilidO. The st^iU’^pipe end exh«mst-pipe are connected with a 
slaticna^ end pli^, and round about a cone formed oh tMs the hollow 
shaft revolve^;' hnd Ihus, passages fcmed in the end of the lolbw shaft are 
made to pass oth^ pelages formed in the cone,andby thla m^mh the steam 
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is admitted and exhausted alternately from each end of the cylinder. This 
anangement is in lieu of the slide-valve or other apparatus for admitting and 
exhausting steam. At the cylinder end of the fly-wheel shaft, the end opposite 
to the plug, there is a fixed pin placed at 5 inches above the common centre of 
ihe cylinder and fly-wheel shaft. Upon this pin revolves a block which is 
contained within a slide foimed in a cast-iron frame, which frame embraces 
the cylinder and is attached to the two ends of the piston-rod, which i^ues 
from both ends of the cylinder. By this arrangement it will, on consider- 
ation, be seen that when the steam is admitted to press upon the piston, 
it tends to drive the frame endways, and by this means a side pressure is put 
on which causes the revolution of the entire cylinder with the cast fmne 
within wMch Ihe cylinder is placed. To enable ihw revolution to take place, 
however, it is obvious that there must be a sliding motion between the 
twlinder and the frame before i^exred to. , Thus, ihere are two sliding mpbens 
-^,one in the direction of the line of the cylinder, and another at li^t angles 
to that Erection. It is obvions that tins is a construction which must give 
TOT large j^tioxb-^fnction of natum that pccurs in those engines known 
as^dog'^iahk^ eh^es. the term a;^li6d ^ mechanics to the slotted^ piston- 
rod commonly in en due s where thd:e ia not any connecting rod. 
Biit 5a frurwmse tiian that of any ordinary dog-crank, for 

that at,^ is put on in the centre line of the machine, 

whereas hem it is put bn at one aide. As might have been expected, the 
lOsiflits eadeatcurs to work this engine were most tmfavourahle. Mr. 

' MSils to rmi at 125 revblutfons. He called his engine 8-horse-power, 

bwpuied. ;wa^i upon ihe break was 230 lbs. The fly-wheel of the 
was T«y small, and the break-revolutions consequently ^ow ; but tiie 
«Dglne was never able to lift this weight at 125 revolutions, nor indeed at 
any greater number of revolutions than 42. The load was reduced weight by 
weight to endeavour to see what the engine would lift when at the speed of 
125; hut it was found to be far below this speed even when only 361hs. 
weight lenwined. We then directed the strap to be thrown off and the 
to be ran as fast as it woidd go. This turned out to be 126 revo- 
lutions, per minute, or one revolution more than it was intended to have 
kept up when the foil load was on. A result so absurd that no further trial 
of the engine was attempted. We almost regret that we did not try the 
consumption of coal at tiie 42 revolutions, as we believe, from the immense 
amount of steam that went through the engine, it would have proved very 
large. Irrespective of fuel consumed, the utmost duty of this machine was 
one-third of its nominal power. It h^ been thought well to go at some length 
into a de^ption of ^is engine, as it may probably cause persons of an in- 
ventive disposition, but without, practical experience, to, pause before they 
embark money in carrying out crude ideas. 

No, 2. E. R. and F. 4831.— This was a horizontal engine on a framed 

ca8t-4ron bed-plate, plaiied aH over, having a wrought crank shaft proceeding out 
from one side of the engine ; that is to say, not a shaft having barings on both 
sides. In lien of a crank there was a cast-iron disc into which the crank-pin was 
inserted. The engine was jacketed with steam both round the cylinder and at 
the ends. There was an expnsion-slide at the hack of the main slide, and the 
throw of this expansion-slide was regulated by the action of the governor, 
raising or lowering the slide-block in a link placed near to the expansion 
eccentric and worked by it The governor was driven entirely by gearing, and 
there was no throttle-valve or other mode of regulation than the varying of 
the expansion above mentioned. The feed-pump was worked off a third 
eooeatrio placed outside the governor. The main eccentric was situate in the 
. ]^ddle of the plummer-hlock, which was separated into two portions to admit 
df the eccwtnc thus occupying such position. On trial this engine ran foi^ 
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'2 hours 17 minutes 15 seconds, showing a consumption of 6*09 lbs. of coal 
per horserpower per hour. Part of this comparatively poor result we believe 
to have h^n due to imperfect stoking. 

Ko. 3. The third engine in this class was that of Clayton and Shuttleworth, 
7172, nominally 10-horse power: diameter of cylinder, 10 inches; stroke 
1 ft. 8 in. The exhibitors elected to run at 66 revolutions. This was ahorizontal 
engine fixed on a complete bed-plate ; that is to say, a frame placed on a solid 
panel The crank-shaft was a bent %vrought-iron shaft carried in plummer- 
blocks on each side of the engine — these plummer-blooks being fitted with 
aideway and vertical adjustments for the brasses. The cylinder was steam- 
jacketed round the body and about the ends, and took its jacket-steam from 
the boiler side of the stop-valve. There was an expansion-slide worked off a 
iink in which was a sliding-block attached to the eccentric rod-end. This link 
was very near the (^linder. The block was caused to rise and fall by the 
go^^or, which thus gave a small variation of expansion. The governor also 
•operated upon a throttle-valve of the ordinary construction for the purpose of 
further relation. The feed-pump was worked off a separate eccentric. The 
•design and propordon of this engine were excellent, as was also the work done. 
On &!al this en^ne ran for 3 hours 23 minutes 86 seconds of break-tim^ the 
•equivalent consumption of fuel being 4T2 lbs. per horse-power per hour. The 
price of this engine, with Cornish boiler and fittings complete, is stated in the 
•catalogue to be 240Z. We, for reasons which will be given when we come 
to sp^ of the Reading Iron Works Company’s engine, awarded it a prize 
of 112. 5s., the same as the engine of that Company. 

No. 5. The next engine in this class was that of Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and 
Co., 7082. This was a hoiizontal engine of 10-horse power (nominal), having 

cylinder of 10} inches diameter; stroke 1 foot 4 inches. The exhibitors 
elected to run at 70 revolutions. The frame-work consisted of a most 
massive bed-plate, 2 feet 2 inches deep, and liaving a complete diaphragm 
across the bottom, serving not only as a stifrener but as a receptable for 
waste oil. The cylinder was sunk: dowt between the sides of this, franm, ih 
which; frame were fonned the, blrnmne^blockSy so that the thrush and 
wss. within the Sue of me framing The orank^aft wtoxtg^Hrozt, 
on each side of the and had ooimfo]>*balan(^ formed on it 
Tiive dii^ were pIfKsedatthe ba(^ of the cranks and balances as a matter 

of «pid neatness. The brasses were Set up sideways, and on the 

fiy-wheel were,, also set up v^?tically. , The cylindw and covers were 

steam-jachet^ . The , steam waS obtained from the boiler side of the stop* 
valve. - There was an expansion slide-valve working b^ween the back, of & 
main-slide and a fixed bioge-plate, wh!<h plate was for the purpose of zelieTmg 
the pressure. The ekpansim was variable by hand whilst the engine was 
running. This was eiS^cted by means of double nuts and right and left hand 
screws on the slide-stalk. There was a governor, with an ordinary throttle- 
valve, for the purpose of regulation. The cylinder and jacket were well cleaded, 
and the ends of the cleading were covered by heat mahe^ny casing On 
trial this en^e ran 2 hours 42 minutes 6 seoonds-^ual to 6T8 lbs. of 
ooal per horse-power per hour. The amount of water consumed was taken* 
The evaporation was low, showing that the stok«>- who was nting the same 
belief as the other stokers— was not up to the exigent of racing. Had he 
been, we are convinced, as we have sdreacly ^io, that the performance', of 
the engfoe running would have been consIderaHy higher. It should be stated 
that this engine has not any fi^-pump included in its price, the exhibitars 
sayi]^ that they recommend an injector to be used, and do therefore, 
provide a feed-pump, ^e price (iSOI.) is therefore hot that of- a complete 
engine, as the cost of a feed-pump or that of an injeefor, must be added. It 
should also be noticed, that an injector will not work with hot water* ' liis 
Tot.'n.-^s. 2 1 


di&Qlt to speak m too ikvoaiable t^ems oC tlie thoafooglily substantfal 
joa&oer iii wbk^ this engfxte "ms nianufactiued. There is no doubt that the* 
. stength of its parts was saich Ihat it conld work with perf«^t safety very mncb 
3&a €3«ess of its nominal ^ The work also was exceedingly g^. Taking 
adl ibe cireuiostaaoes into consideration, we awarded it the second prize (71, 10s.) 
or looking at the fact that there are two first pizes, it would be more- 
ooneet to say that we put it in the third place of merit. 

So. 6. The next exhibitors in the class were The Beading Ism 'Works Go., 
who exhibited a 10-horse Horizontal Engine (4010% haTing a eyhnder 8|- 
fndhes diameter only, and a length of stroke of 1 foot 8 inches. The exHbItOra 
elected to run 105 revolutions per minute^ This engine was carried upon a 
complete cast-iron bed-plate, planed all over, supporting two plninmer-blocks^ 
with sideway and vertical adjustments for their brasses. The cr^-shaft was of 
wrought iron, forged — ^not bent The cylinder was steam-jacketed round tho 
tx3dy, and derived its steam frmn ihe boiler side of the stop-valve. The cylinder 
covers have air spaces, but are without steam. There is an expansion valve,, 
which could be adjusted when the engine was standing. A governor with an 
ordinary ihrottle-valve, and a feed-p^p worked o# an eccentric. There 
no oth^ special points to note in this engine, but the proportion and. 
wtskmam^ip were admirable ; and on trial the engine ran for 3 hours 18 minutes. 
5$ seconds, and Owssumed 4-22 Ifes. of coal per horse-power per hour. The 
fitloe ihis en^e wilh ihe boileris stated in the catale^e to he 2021, or 38?.. 
less than the price of Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth*s ; and, looking at the 
ihel ihat the dining which this engine ran was only 4 minutes 42 seoemds^ 
less than tha:t of Messm. CSayton and Shuttleworilfs— that its consump^on 
CKNil was emiy Zb. pOr honie-power per hour more ; and setting this j^ight 

supeiiodty a^isst the benefit to the custcsner pi the reduced price as Com- 
paq with Messrs. Clayton and ^uttleworth’i^ we Mt bound to divide the 
first prize into two, and to give one (as already stated) of IIZ. 5$. to Clayton 
and Shuttleworth, and another, also of 111. to the Beading Iron Worka 
Company Limited. 

Ko- 7. 3828. — The sixth and last engine of this class was that exhibited by 
W. S. Underhill, Newport, Salop. This was a Horizontal Engine of 10-horse 
p^er, having a cylinder lOf inches diameter, and a stroke of 1 foot 2 inches. 
The exhilutor elected to run at 97 revolutions per minute. The engine waa 
earned on a ftame bed-plate, provided with two bearings having sideway ad- 
justaient, the cuts in the brass being at angles. The cylinder and covers were 
steam-jacketed, deriving thdr steam from the slide jacket. The expansion 
valve was of peculiar consfcruction, as it otmtained witmn it the throttle-valvje^ 
which thus moved backwards and forwards with the expansion valve, 
valve stalk being also the thxntlle-valve spindle^ the sprn&e slid ihrot^ 
eye of the lever worked by the governor; and b«ijg (in the eye)of a 
vibm^ as ^ lever rose and felL Theexpafi^ slide was provided an 
end pipe which worked tdescopically over the steam-pipe internal to the jacket ; 

mus steam ^tered into the eccentric dide at the bat^of the thtofctle-valve. 
But the telescopic pipe not being tigh^ as the sliding joini^ sufficient steam 
passed ihrough that joint to fill the jai^ets. The variation of the expansion 
was, inye hy hand when the engine was standing, ^ere was no feed-pump 
by this engine, but a small donkey-engine Was bolted to the side of the 
^Imder, to be worked by steam out of Ihe jacket. The Exhibitor imagined 
t^t by placing the throttle-valve so close to the cylinder he would get a more 
effica ent r^ulation. This, however, appears to us to be an extremely micro- 
advant^e, as &e contents of steam between the throttle-valve, as ordi-* 
nanly placed, and the cylinder would not, as a rule, suffice for a quarter of a 
iBjoiuiioii of the engine. On trial, Mr. Underhiirs engine ran for 2 hours 23 
iniXEUte^ and the equivalent consumption of coal was 6*87 lbs. It should be 
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stat^ to the prdse of this exhibitor that he provided a feed-water heater ; 
whichj however, he could not use during the trial for the reasons already 
stated. 

Seotiok IL— Hobse Gbabs. 

There is still, even m England, a very considerable use of Horse Gears, 
fenners alle^ng that there are times when horses, which must of necessity 
be kept on the farm, are not fully employed, and when their power can be 
exertS in propelling machineiy by the agency of horse gear, without any 
appreciable extra cost over and above that which would be incurred if they 
were, merely engaged in the profitless occupation of “eating their hea^ 
oSf and in foreign countries, where steam-enmes have not yet been so 
commonly adopted as they have been in England animal power is generally 
re^ed on. That the trade in these gears is very large, may also be gatiiered 
fiom the fact that no fewer than 70 were exhibited by 41 exhibitors, and a 
large pronortion of these gears were entered for trial 
, The Engineer-Judges found themselves directed to determine upon the 
merits of &ese animal power machines, and to try them (but how they were 
to try them did not appear). This direction for trial seems sufficiently 
simple in the case of steam-engines, for the well-known and time-honoured 
appliances for that purpose are, as has already been explained in the Beport 
on that subject, provide by the Society, but no means existed for the trials 
of the Horse Gears, nor could the Judges learn that there had ever been any 
efficient trial of these machines. 

Any person conversant with mechanics will know tl^t in an apparatus the 
especial object of which is to convert a slow moMoa’ of some two or three 
revolutiozm per minute into a motion of fironx 100 to 1^ revolutions per mint^ 
if would be useless to endeavour to test the mmts t£ such a machine wodfe- 
ing from the ^uick-gbing shaft back to the i^ow-gm^ mo, and they would 
know that any attempt to try the machine by ^ tlm .the w<Hfe!g load 
whlf^ ti^td come utK^lt Ih i^ractice would m faBadops indi- 

whxfi besiirile'ime^ to ’devise a 
the be worked under similar oircom- 

" Femwely ^ trsntlen en^mes exi^ which can be mnployed 

In lim ae a UK’tbe po^^ 

tl^Rking adtanti^oftlde lkct, '«n app^tus was arrap^d which consisted of 
a temporary wooden drtin $ fia ammeter. This drum was fixi^ to the 
poles of the two horse gears, and rouz^ about it was coiled a rope lOQ 
yards, in length, the of this toge hmng attasited to a dynamometer 
spnn^ link, which was in its turn attached to tb»< dnn^kt-hook of one of 
Aveling and Bortef a traction en^es. The will be better unde|: 

stood by reference to the accompmying iUustratieia f sea next page) from a 
photc^ph by J. Guggenheim. There was thus jjpjvpai is means by which ‘ 
iho horse gear could be caused to rotate at a iraur ^wly 

drew away uncoiling the fimn the dn#i, Mnk there was 

S ed a means of ascertaining what exerted to 

oat this rope. This tractive force dhtoce passed 

dv^ ]iy the engine represmted fho power the h<m9e 

gear.'' 

For ibe purpose of £n&^ Out what useful gear deltvered, 

.nothing was needed tbm to cause it to woift of the dynamometer 
breaks which l^ve ahoedy been descrihi^ in the Bepcrt upon the engine 
trialSb ^ 




Fig, %^M<fd0 o/ Te9ii^ Mm&jfh&rs. 
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Tiseful effect off the drivmg'’puliey of the hoi*se gear was ascertained. As soon 

as the trial was finished with one-horse 
gear the dram was removed from it 

I and placed upon another, which dining 

II the trial of the first bad been fixed in 

IK I its neighbourhood, and thus the experi- 

/rT^lBBI I Tnents went on through three lon^ days. 

completed even in that 
TiHy’ I time is due to the fact of Messrs. Aveling 

\ 1 s Porter having afforded (in addition 

\ ^llli i P ® ordinary traction engine which 

\ I £ drew the rope) the assistance of their 

\ I 'iiiill 2 valuable traction crane engine, the well- 

; !|i|l|||| I known “Little Tom”. This engine, 

\ S lip fl skilful juvenile driver, ran 

\ ^iw' about the yard realising all the tales that 

\ H 111 2 1* ^ power and 

. , , , \ IK of the intelligence of the elephant. It 

\ ||||< ‘J| 03 went in and out of places where there 

QiSanlft ^ appear to be room fpr it It 

turned in positions which seemed ina- 
' ' ■ il j ^ possible— it lifted all sorts of pieces of 

mchiuery— carried them to their des^ 
iIUmJ&B V tination — set them down upon the 

il . ground; or even in the case of the mill* 
1 g stone trials, (which must nothedescrib^ 

^ ^ s Jud^) placed the roiming stone upon 

HBr^PHi I § the bed stone; and, in the case of these 

iHHj Kw I I horse gears, Little Toxd pi(^ed up the 

^■11 I . gears, put them down upon the ground, 
L r i picked up the wooden drum from the 
1 fi f f ^ placed it upon 

1 1 I ’ I ™ ^ ^ tried,laid hold 

1 w If I* ^ ohe the trial of which had just 
I I > I I completed, pulled it oat of the 

1 1 ' ll I g«»ticd, and ran away tnth it to the 

i 1; # I 

- I Ji s wisieaffy^S&uIttospeattoohishlv 


am f I unremitting e:^ertions of 

I I mSiec limjE 

<1 ® ^ ^ carrying out the horse ^ar 

I ^ ^ 'saeie justice, we must also ac- 

ii ^ knowledge most gratefully the valuable 
assistant we received' from Mr. Amos, 
ll'if 1^*’ presided over the fnction 
^ unflagging zeal, and worked 

if Jaany of the results, and hut for 

' whose devotion thei^ experiments could 

tiii they could have been completed at all. , 

mough the ^lati<ax between the useful effect developed and the uOw^ 
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Table III.-— Eesblts with Hoese Geaes eoe 2 Hobse-Powee. 





Pjeuce. 

Diameter 

of 

^ 1st Motion. 

aT 

25n> Motion. 

Eevolutions of the 
Spindle which 
drives Machinery 

ITseful Effect, 
i.e. Percentage of the 
Power left available 
forDiiving 



Hame oe Exhieitok. 

■/ ' ■ . ' '■ ■ 

Bumber 

of 

Catalogue 

Humber. 

For Statement 

Approximate 

Approximate 


! 

Approximate 

Approximate 



.Eemakks. '■ ■■ 

Judges' Awaed. 

Stand. 

of vfhat 
is included, 
see Catalogue. 

j,Horse Track. 

1 

Diameter 

of 

Wheel. 

Diameter 

of 

Pinion. 

Pitch. 

Width on 
Face. 

Diameter 

of 

WheeL 

Diameter 

of 

Pinion. 

Pitch. 

Width on 
Face. 

1 Eevoiution of 
Horse Gear. 

Machinery as 
ascertained by Dyna- 
mometer and Break. 



1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

' ,16. ■ 

17. 
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£ s. 

feet. in. 

feet. in. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

feet. in. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 





■"Baker 

16 

14 10 

20 2 

5 Ofl 

8i 

ii 

3| 

2 3i 

4ii 

n 

2 

34-0 

69-8 

Bevil and spur gear. 


Cambridge . . 

21 

984 

12 10 

22 0 

2 11| 


li 

.3 

2 5 


1 

24 

35-0 

65*7 

Horizontal spur and bevil gear. 

/ Highly 
\ Commended. 

Hunt 

23 

1097 

15 0 

20 0 

•• 

. . 

•• 

*. 


•• 

.. 

. . 

42*0 

73*3 

Bevil and intermediate motion. 

Coleman and Morton 

41 

1698 

15 0 

19 8 

3 61 

5| 

li 

2J 

1 61 

m 

li 

2 

29*0 , 

69 *3 

Bevil gear and intermediate motion. 

Commended. 

Hunt and Pickering . . 

G4 

2025 

15 10 

22 0 

3 5| 

6f 

If 

3 

1 Hi 


1 

2-1 

36*0 

62*3 

Bevil and intermediate motion. 


Holmes and Sons 

65 

2142 

13 0 

20 2 

4 hi 

61 

li 

2| 

2 0j| 

7 

1 

2 

28*0 

73*4 

Bevil and intermediate motion. 


Carson and Toon e 

81 

2665 

12 12 

22 0 

3 1| 

7 

If 

Si : 

.. 

.. 


24 

32-0 

65*G 

Horizontal spur and bevil gear, 


Brown and Maude . , 

105 

3314 

12 10 

22 4 

3 5 

51 

u 

Si 1 

2 

4i 

n 

2f 

41*5 

67*2 

Annular spur and bevil gear. 


Beading Iron Works 
(Limited). 

154 

401.3 

11 0 

21 6 

1 lOjJ 

hi 


oa 

-4 1 

1 S| 


h% 

2 

32*0 

66*8 

Sun and Planet spur gear, 

N.B. The spur wheel is internal and 
fixed, the 3 carrier wheels have 24 teeth 





■ i 
! 





1 





1 

38*5:' 


each : second motion has bevil gear. 


Woods, Cocksedge, and j 

155 

4041 

15 15 

21 0 

4 If 

5f 

li 

2| 

1 


1 

2.} 

,,72^2 ' ■■ 

Bevil and intermediate motion. 

Commended. 

Warner. i 



1 




1 

1 










Woods, Cocksedge, and ' 

155 

4042 

17 17 

21 0 

5 2 

6} 

li 

3 

2 3 

5 

1 

2 

50*0 

75*9 

Bevil gear and intermediate motion. 

1st Prize £5. 

Warner. j 

Binnie, Dayer, and Co. j 

181 

4760 

14 0 

22 0 

3 6 

6f 

H 

21 

2 0 

1 5 

ii 

■":•■'%■' : 


72-5 

Bevil and spur gear. 

Prize £2 1 0^. 

Tamer, E. R. and F. . . ; 

184 

4834 

11 0 

18 10 

3 6 

5-^ 1 

li 

3 ,| 

2 Oi 


i 

If 

41*0 

78*8 

Bevil and intermediate motion. 

Bichmoud and Chandler , 

185 

4890 

16 0 

21 0 

2 6| 

61 : 

3rd Motic 

3i i 
tn .. ..1 

1 u 

1 2‘i 

; 6i : 

: 4i 

li 

3 

2 

'■.;,:■■ ■■;.':''32*33y:: ^ 

73*1 

Horizontal spur and bevil gear, and 
intermediate motion. 

Prize £2 10s. 

j 

Mellard (Limited) .. ! 

200 

5222 

12 0 

20 8 

3 Ul'f 

5f j 

li , 1 

: ..3'.;''| 

1 Hi 

4i:' 

■ ^ 1 

2i 

41-Q| 

'■73*0,''''' ■ 

Bevil gear and intermediate motion. 

/ Highly 

( Comiuended. 

■„■ , ;i 

Fardon ! 

■' '■'223 

5792 

14 0 

22 4 j 

4 1 

■ 1 

f 

■ . If ■1 ^ - 3 ■ ."4 

3rd Motion ; 

6 T1 ' ■ ' ■' 

0 11 1 

. -m 

If 

is 

"■■■2 ' ■ 

2 

’■'I 

■ \'62*7,('' 

Bevil throws out. 


Davis .. .. .. ; 

240 

6209 ■ 

14 0 

21 9 

, 2 "7| 


li 

31 1 

1 9^ 

3| 

H ■ 

Ol 

36-0 

. 59*4 .. ■' 

Annular spur and bevil gear. 


Corbett .* .. 

245 

'■ '.,6339 

' 15: 10 ■ 

22 ,"''4 

r Sf 'ni ■' 

'' .| 

li 


1 :'5{i :| 

: hi 

' 1 : 

If 

35*5 

71*1 1 

Bevil and intermediate motion. 

Commended. 

Denning and Co. . , i 

247 

64,13' ■ 

10 0 

16 10 

; ■' 3 2^.- 

, ' 

li 

3' ■ 

in 

. 5| 

1 

If 

24*0 

6f 8 ,;■'"■.■] 

Bevil and spur gear. 

Commended. 

Williamson 

284 

6736 

17 0 

' 22 "0 ■ 


SI : : 

18 

31 

' '2 J'- 

Si 

li ■ 

OJl 

“4 

37-0 

70*9 

Bevil and spur gear. 

Wtdgheil .. .. 

286 

6749 

10 10 

20 0 

3 9 1 


If 

3rd Moti( 

3i 

>n 

: ■ ■ . ■ 

■■■ 2 ■. 3 ■ ■ 

1 9 

00 

1 

I 

18 

15- rt 

74*8 

60:* 9. 

(Bevil and spur and intermediate motion, 

1 the 15*75 revolutions are obtained by 

1 the omission of the 2nd motion. 



Kote,’ — ^Tiie approximate diameters of wheels and pinions have heen obtained by calculation from the statements made by the Exhibitors as to the number of the teeth and their pitch. 


To face page 462. 
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employed is of very great importance in the question of determining the merit 
of different horse gears, it is by no means the sole question. We had in 
addition to determine whether the gear was well made, well proportioned, and 
formed of enduring materials, also to take into consideration how far the design 
is one which conduces to the safely of the animals and men engaged in working 
‘ i% or who may be in its neighbourhood, and further whether it is provided 
with a clutch, with a break, and with other useful adjuncts. (See Table 
Section II., Class 2.) 

The prizes, it will be seen, did not follow the order of merit in relation to 
the useful power developed, we having, as already explained, to take other 
points into consideration. 

It must also he home in mind that the mere useful results shown by 
column 15, if taken by themselves, might lead to an erroneous conclusion, 
because the multiple of gearing, it will be seen by column 14, varies from as 
little as 151 to 1 to as much as 95 to 1 ; and when it is recollected that the 
power absorbed in friction is so absorbed in consequence of its being trans- 
mitted through the shafting and gearing by which this multiplication is made^ 
it is clear that in those cases where a high speed is developed a less amount 
of useful effect should be obtained than when only a low speed is reached, 
although the machines in the two cases may be equal in merit as regards their 
design and construction. The Exhibitor, therefore, who by only obtaining 
a lower speed with -bis driving-shaft, obtains also a higher effective result, is 
iu trath throTring upon the user of his horse gear the loss of power in getting 
up the speed from the point where the exhibitor leaves it, while in another 
horse gear working at a higher speed, hut with less apparent economy, no 
such further loss would be incurred by the user of it* , 

The table enters with so much minuteness into the details of the gearing of 
the different machines, that vei^ little-room is left for comment in this B^rt. 
We, however, call attention to the fact of the great necessity them is ibx 
having wellrdesigned forms of te0th for the geariing, s^d point to the a|mamtus, 
No. 4834 exhibited by Messrs. Tumet of Ipswich, which affmded, although 
its gearing mtiltiplied -as nmdh as 41 tlm^ the hl^ w^reents^ of 78*8. 

' Locking at Ihe madrme, however, as a #hole, wti did not consider it 
equfid ’m point of general completeness design and exc^leoce of mirts to 
that jfixMhited by Messrs. Woods, -Gocksedgc^ and Warner, to which we 
awarded the First Prize; hut on an examix&icm of idre toothed whe^ of 
Messrs. Turner’s appamtus we found them so arranged as to run with an eem 
and freedom which fully accounted for the extremely favoumbM results in 
point of effective duty exhibited by this machine. , 

The modem horse gears which have omne under our notice at the Oxford 
Show p^sess, owing to their being self-contained, portable, and easdly fixed in 
any desired spot, merits which do not beloi^ to the old-*fa^ioned horse ge^ 
with the large overhead first-motion wbeefi, but the authors of Ibis ]%)ort 
believe that, owing to the use of these large wheels, the oldrfashioned gear is 
one by which horse-power maybe transmitted and ecmverted into quick motion 
with less loss in friction and less wear of the parts than it cm be by the modem 
|;ea 7 S ; and it is believed that any one intenmng, to employ home-|;ower alwa^ 
m one locality upon his property, would do well to thoroughly consider wh^er 
he should not erect in a building an overhead, gear^ with, large first-motion 
wheel, rather than avail himself of even the bast of -the portable forms of gear 
that have been exhibited at this Show, 

The one-horse gears were not tried by the break. Owing tp their having only 
one pole there was not any ready means of fastening the drum to them, aud it 
would have been impo^ibb, had these machines been put upon the break, 
to get the trials complete much before the close of the, show. We 
therefore felt that we could, by applying the infonnation which the trlaUt 
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of ^3 s 6 two-hcsse gears had elicited, to the consideration of the merits of 
the one-hoise gear, arrive at very reliable results as to the order of their 
excelknoe. 

Although a horse gear be judged of far better by mere inspection than a 

steamrengizKr can be, there is no doubt that the trial of the two-horse gears 
been vcary useful ; it has disclosed the very striking fact that in the case of ’ 
il^essrs* Turner’s machine, i?b, 4834, multiplying as much as 41 more 
than three^fourths, namely 78*8 of the power emplc^ed to work the gearing, is 
off as useful effect, and that in the machine of Messrs. Woods, Oockse^e, 
and Warner, Ifo. 404 ^ a result probably of equal excellouoe in point of 
economy is obtained, inasmuch as that machine gives off close upon 76 per 
acti^y 75*9, with the multipHcarion as high as 50 to 1, ^at of Messrs. 
xitoot brin g only 41 to 1, ^d the trials also show that one of the exhibitors 
puts forward a machine which, while it only multiplies 36 to 1, yields but 
69^4 per cent, of the power emp%ed to wo^ it 

F. J, BramwbUi, 

" « V . E. A. OoWPEE. 


CkASS €^&mfor me Morse. 

^ Wa^ .. 

4889, Bi^ond and (Siandler .. .. 

%nt, leafm 

Bi^aad „ 

1696 . CoteBMa «Ba.3fortoa Oc£i 

6m C3«te«i,3L , . , . 

4011. BaBau^g lam Wcffis C!a .. *! i 


5 0 0 

2 10 0 

2 10 0 

*« Commended 
’ ditto /. 

'ditto. . 


Chcsss 2.— Jbr Gears for itoo Sorsis. 

Wood^ ^kMdge, and Warner 5 0 0 

4834 Tnmav E. R. and F. 2 10 o 

489a BieiinnHid and Chandler " 2 10 o 

SSSSliktFom;^:: :: "W^^mended 

ffi: 

6736. Wiliiwnson Brothers*' 

4041, Woods, Gocksedg^ and Warner „ ditto. 

Tiro neast^ wHch inaoenced die Jod^ in tiheir decisbas 

bto Report. We may, before edterinff 

^ constructioi^ alinde to the yerv large 
mtcj otfoese appheations as a proof of die impoitance of the 
therein, and the e*taat 5f the demand. W 

steam is not at command, the farmer must feU back upon 
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this pimpose, one horse employed for an hour or two being suffi- 
•cient For reasons that are explained in the Report, it was not 
possible to try the One-Horse Gears, The experiments were 
not begun until late in the trial week, owing to Messrs. Bramwell 
^and Cowper having been occupied with the Fixed Engine trials. 
We think that it would be quite possible to try this class (the One- 
Horse Gears) by manual labour — attaching the spring dyna- 
mometer to the end of the pole, and pulling round the gear by 
^ rope, the men describing the same circle that the horse would 
travel in. The great point is to have a steady power, and this 
might be manag^ by having a. sufficient number of hands. But 
in nearly every case when exhibitors showed the two descriptions, 
the l-horse gears were identical in arrangement, only the parts 
were lighter ; hence it was easy to come to a satisfactory conclu- 
^on regarding them. 

Woods, Cocksedge, and Warner’s 2-Horse Gear, No. 4042. 1st Prize of 5L 
in Class II, — ^The machinery is contained in a strong oak frame. Stakes driven 
into the ground at the four comers secure its position. Can be used for four 
horses if required, and can be mounted on wheels for transportation from 
place to place. This is more espedally useful for export trade. When 
intended for permanent fixture, timber should be laid down to which the 
frame can be securely bolted. The driving wheel is about 5 feet 2 inches In 
diameter, very strong, the, cog .gearing is separate from , the wheel, and is 
made in eight segments bolted on,, a layer of wood, f-inch deal or ash, In^- 
vening to reduce the Jar. The ^ments being bwted on, can be rasdijy 
in the eTWt .of accident Ihe periplieiy'Qf ffie whe 4 has. a' tum^ 
imper^edge m whieh the fixed to 

lend to stesmy the wheel and misfire propei: gehring. The bearings 
ere of hiess, andem fitted withluhmietoir boxes. The pinkm is 

.dbouiidiC ! The mndl% ^ taught inm, a, brass .toe-TW with four 

e^ws, ux same manner as a' nmlstone shaft. The fiu'iven^ 
joints am of The intermediate md^on is suited with a gearing 

•clutch fin* throwing, in imd out of gear, and the shaft carries three wieye if 
required. A. kng and! short spindle ta sup^ied/ the, latter for driv&g a 
*<daafi-cutter. The price, 17jf. 17a, Includes everything d^ribed taept the 
pulleys. 

No. 4041, Yery similar to the above, wifiumt segm^ted teeth. Was oom^ 
mended. Price, 16?. 16s- 

No- 4038 — l-Horse Gear, First Prize of 6 ?. in Class I. 7 — is carried bn an 
•angkriron with four bolt holes, for attachment to'dther timbdr or stone. The 
driving-wheel, 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, is east in ofie meoe w!& a dome 
through an opening in which the oiling of the stm ,fc effected. The shaft 
is ipj a bi^ socket, not adjustable. The Merme&te motion Is supd[^ 
with olhteh gearing, and the wheels are protected ty a simjple cap. 

m very similar to that of the 2 -bOT^ gears— on a redncfifi 
scale., Price, IH. lU, without pulleys, 

Hohmond and Charier.— 2-Horse Gear, 4890. Second Prize of 2L lOs., 
CHass frame is in two castings. — ^The uprights which eaixy the top 

■are cast solid with the foundation plate 5 there are four bolt holes at the 
. 'Comers to fix the machine, and the upper and uhdmr castings are also bolted’ 
together ly rods passing down through the uprights, and secured undern^^ 
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The first-motion wheel is only 2 feet 6f inches diameter, hut very strong* 
The shaft has a hearing in the saddle, and worhs in a chilled foot step, oil 
being supplied hy a small pipe. The increase of motion is ohtained hy 
bevil gearing. The hearings are of brass. The increase of speed is as 
32^3 to 1* The gearings of intennediate motion are protected hy a coveiv 
^ Ibhe sh5L ft.i ,Ti «R are of turned wrought iron. This is a well-made gear, running 
smoothly. Price, without pulley, 16Z. 

No. 4S89. 1-Eorse Gear. Second Prize of 2?. 10s. in Class I. — This differs- 
entirely from the last descrihed. The driving gear is cast on a flat top, whichi 
revolves. An npri^t pillar, round which the top works, is cast on the hottom 
feam^ and is turned at both ends, to give the necessary hearings. A hollow 
pillar, cast with the top and carefully bored, revolves on the upri^t pillar. 
!lius the whole of the apparatus, mduding the driving-wheel, is composed of 
only two parts* First motion consists of a bevel wheel and pinion. The 
besrings are brass, and the universal joints are similar to those of the 2-hors& 
gear. The pole is attached to the top hy a strong bracket and holt. The- 
appearance is that of a drcular box, and very com]^et&— the top keeping out 
firom the gearing. The top runs under a {notion puQ^, which, 
hfmevest h hardly nec^sary. The speed is gained at twice in tne inter- 
mediate imUm, whidh^k fitted wiihi brass bearings, and is capped. Price* 
two cmmeefimg rods (the seocmd being for woririhg a dbafNmtter if 
100 . ^ ' ‘ ' ‘ 
4834. . Second Friae 2?. 10?.,^ ClassEl, 
belt^ down' 

dhsdt; woikiag in a ea^jron to er^ First motion 

eonsBste of a strong spm wheel and pinion. Universid joint with cast-iron 
Mock, capable of working at a considerable angle. The bearings are cast iron, 
with lumicatoTS. Intomiediate gearing carried on angle-iron frame, and 
supplied with in-and-out clutch. The teeth geared well into each other, and 
the donstmction generally appeared very good. Price, 14. 10s., not including 
polieys. 

JReuben Hunt — l-Horse Gear, 1099. Second Prize of 2L lOs,, Class I. — ^This 
gear stands in a square fame of cast iron, consisting of four pieces. All spindles 
of wrought iron. The end of the shaft works in a cast-iron toe, wfech is 
s^jarate from the frame and easily renewed ; the first-motion wheel is covered 
with a bell-shap^ top. The oil&ig is by a pipe through an opening in the 
cover; the bearings are of brass. Strong well made, the bearings for 
intermediate motion are cast separately froin the frame, and can be easi^ 
replaced. Price, 10?. 10s., without pulleys, 

1007. 2-Horse Gear. — ^Received a high commendation. Has a wooden 
fiame, with 4 feet 6 inches driving wheel. Striking*out clutch, and cast-iron 
bearings. JP^ce, 15?., pulleys extra. 

Hunt & Pickering highly commended for l-dSorse Gear, No. 2024. A cast 
X“in)n frame in three parts ; three angular arms on tripod frame Wted by 
iduee bolts to timber or stone. This appears a very sufctantial foundation. 
The wroaght-iron shaft works in a removable bush. Chilled cast-iron to© 
^^ble of adjustment by three bolts, and india-rubber packings. A tension 
md from the pole relieves the strain on the arm socket. A wiought-iron draw- 
bolt and short lever are used to keep the tension-rod in its porition, the object 
■ beaag to equalise the stram from end to end of pole. The driving-wheel 3 feet 
dlaniet^, with turned periphery and steadying pulleys. Ordinary four-square 
clii^ in lieu of universal joint- Thereis no in-and-out gear. The frame of the 
hriermedia^ motion whirls is peculiar. In place of p^estsds and oaps, 
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tlie angular aiTangement of the fmme receives the bearings held in place by 
one adjustable pin. Price, llh 10s,, with one pulley. 

Mellard’s Trent Foundry Company were highly commended for 2-Horse 
Gear, Ho, 5222. Frame of cast-iron in three parts. Standards attached to 
bed-plate by nuts and screws. Edameter of driving-wheel about 4 feet. 
.Wrought shaft, with brass step in a square box. Centre of shaft drilled to 
allow of oiling, Bnion shaft, of wrought iron, carried on brass beards. 
Clutch for in-and-out gearing. Intermediate motion frame of cast iron. 
Brass bearings throughout. Appears a strong, useful gear — ^not out of the 
way at 12Z., especially as this price includes one pnlley. 

Coleman and Morton were commended for l-Horse Gear. Ho. 1697 com- 
prises a strong oak frame, to which, is attached by bolts, the saddle of 
ribbed cast-iron, which is aU in one piece. Driving-wheel, 3 feet 6 inches 
diameter. The shaft is carried in a bush attached to the saddle. The shoe 
consists of an iron plate. The bearing on the saddle is adjustable by a set 
screw. Pinion and shsdt strong. Intermediate motion very light. Case- 
hardened cast-iron bearings. Price, IH. 10s. 

Ho. 1698 also commended. 2-Horse Gear.— This differs from the last in 
having the shaft hollow, cast in one piece with the frame. The driving-wheel 
revolves on a stationary shaft. Ho saddle frame above required. Works very 
steadily. Price, 151, 

As both Thomas CorhetPs Gears were commended, and as they differ little 
but in stren^b, we shall confme our attention to Ho. 6339, that for 2 horses. 
The foundation plate is of cast-iron. The brackets, also of iron, are screwed 
to the foundation plate. The driving wheel is a bevel about 4 feet diameter. 
The shaft works in a cast-iron shoe Iwlted to the foundation plate, admits of 
adjustment by packing. Large friction wheels to steady, and to ke^ ihe teeth 
of driving-wheel well up to thrir work. The shaft is square, with turned cellar 
and bored collan^plate, set in a cross-piece of oak ; by this arrangement the 
rigidity , of the driving-wheel is incres^. The intermediate m^on 
iu»,sh|fQried on cast4ron and there is the peonliaril^^ff an 

br which a pulley can be. worked at ri^t aaa^les to the oidinaj^y 
, shaft, if required. ‘Ihis may be convenient, in some cases, but ttoe 
mhst be mm loss of useful force by addMouiai idetiom Jn the event of the 
load being siidi^y .tenmved--<as by a b^t flying off or the work ceasing, or 
when the cha^-cutter is thrown out <^gear>-^ break ^ be applied so as to 
^ve^ t!^ pcde aequuii^ an tnoeased. i^^eed and striking, Brios, 

The Beading Iim Works, limited, were commended for Ho, 4011, a 1-H(xse 
Open Gear,— Here the means of getting the meed is aE contained within the 
frame. The gear' is well made. Cast-iron double-angle frame* with comer 
bolt-holes for fastening down. The driving-wheel 2 feet 8 inches diameter, 
with turned periphery and friction rollers, flxed over the bevelled pinhm, 
which is key^ on to a short idraft taking Ihe spur wheel which gives the 
second motion. The shaft works in a (billed step, X^ong bored journals 
and turned bearings, in place of brass. The cap or tc^ : for the whde 
removable and easily replaced. Price, 71. 7«, This is oerfidnly a very cheap 
gear. ^ 

Williamson Brothers, of Kendal, were commended for a S-Hotss Gear, Ho. 
6736. — ^Here apin the speeds are all on the frame. A latcbet-whed attaoh- 
ihent is provide, which prevents the pole presringon the horses when the 
latter are stopped sharp, or when the load is remov^ suddenly. Diameter of 
driving-wheel about 4 feet. 7 inches. Main shaft cast ; smaller ones wrought. 
BeariiUgs of brass. Frame in three portions ; brackets bolted to the frame. 
Cross bar in two parts, bolted together and to the brackets. The shaft is 
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large. Face plate couplings are provided in lieu of universal joint, the 
esbibitoTs being of opinion that^ as the latter wears, Motion is increased. 
Priee, llh 

Timre shonld undoubtedly be some certain means taken to ensure the price 
put down in the catalogue being the regular selling price of the article, or, 
in oih®r words, that the exhibitors shordd be bound to sell the very same 
^ticle at the same price to any purchaser within a reasonable time, say a 
year. 

SEonos HI.— Mills. 


At the end of the Judges* Eeport on Mills tried at Bury, it is suggested that 
Improved arranganents be made for attaching the mac&es to the dytiamo* 
meter, that the platform should be level all round, so that machines may be 
laoc^t to, and removed Man, the scene; that the trials be under a shed, and 
that the stone mills should be brought to trial on four wheels. We are hap)^ 
say that all these hints, save ihe last^ were stiietly attended to with mam** 


^ as be 

. mpoa, 'sbi thx& M 

do we^ to ^iKham tics most usehti motive power, which would be Mond 
vmmbble hot didj duriag the tna^ hut whilst the shedding was bdng erksted. 

^e Jndjges i&aiis&ction at the nature of the results both Mom the 

stooe and metal mills. Ihe tests employed were as complete as time would 
or as the (mnumstances required. The presence of a practical miller, 
who acted throi^hout as the Judges’ assistant, was felt to he a valuable inao- 
yatlon, which it is hoped will be continued in the future. According to 
iustroctimjs issued by the Society samples were prepared of wheat and barley, 
srnch ^ in the opinion of the were suitable for a farmer’s purpose. Each 

exhibitor was allowed to work until he had properly adjusted his mill, and pro- 
duced ibe quality as nearly approaching the sample as possible. On these points 
the opinion of the miller was of great value. Then, without stopping the mill 
altering the feed, a run of Mve minutes was taken through the dynamo- 
meter, the power noted, and produce we^hed. The Jm^ consider that the 
deficiency of result was, in many cases, attributable to bad management by 
•attendants, rather than to &ulty construction. In several the 

gillejB were not of the regulation dimensiona; hence the speed was not right. 
Had the stone mills been driven faster, the work would have hem better. No 
particular improvement has taken place in st6^ milki, and though several of 
Hm power-mills are very suitable for a &rmer’s purposab and— on the score of 
handy form for fixing , and moderate durability— really desirable, the 
•Judg^ were unanimous in condemning the class of hand-power mills as prac- 
ticaUy unless, on account of the power consumed for a miserable result^ 
making It Mir more costly than a miller’s fees ; and they also wish to state 
4iheir conviction that mills with stone grinders are not suitable for portable 
jntposes; 
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€la9S 1 , — For Mills with Stone Gfrinders^for grinding Agricultural Produce 
into Mecd^ hg Steam or Eorse-^ofwer^ £20* 

Awabds. 


6751* Jolm WeigheU .. .. £8 

4836. B. E. and Turner .* «; .• *. .. .. 7 

7083. Marshal, Sons, and Co 6 


4014. Beading Iron Works Company .. .. Commended. 

Eleven exMbitors came forward. The great variation in price, which 
ranged firom 302. to 862., was particularly noted by the Judges. We cannot 
see how the high hgures can m justified. Derbyshire stones are quite good 
enon^ for farmers’ use ; but even if French burrs are preferred a good mill 
ought to be bought for about 502. The table prepared by Mr. ^^os Jun. 
contains the results of the dynamometer experiments to which each mill was 
subjected. By reference to the 6th and 8th columns, which give the units of 
power requir^ to grind lib. of barley and wheat, it ^1 1^ seen that the 
variation was immense, not only as between different mills, but in the same 
mill when operating on barley or wheat This was probably, partly at least, 
the result of mismanagement. The influence of these fibres in determining 
the jdzes was subservient to the consideration of quality and quantity of 
work performed, indeed it must be apparent that the less thoroughly the com 
was ground the lighter would be the operation. It will be seen that the first 
priiae mill consumed more power than the second or third prize, and all 
were more than 100 per cent in excess of the article No. 16, shown by 
T* Baker. 

Weighell’s Mill, 6751, was chiefly commendable as strongly framed, making 
good work, and being very reasonable, viz., 302., with 3-jEeet diameter Derbyshire 
stones. Tbie frame was of wood, and the com fed fhan the hopper in the plS.^, 
fashioned way; which is probably best for a taner^ as requlrmg 

Mill, price 551,^, w^ exceed^ly well made. The frame 
is e^st-tet; the table, which Is very strong^ supported W four columns, 
$ mcheis in^iamet^. , Found^n«*plato, ookmii^ ana fable, ape held tpg^ther 
by bolts ruimfng dovm the omtm Of column. The g^ng is by mitre* 
wheels. The bridge-free supporting the siting Gardes ^e pot with brass 
toe, adjustable by a lev® worked by a wheel and screw. The is 
delivered to the stones, by a rifent feed-— which we believe was Sir W- Fam- 
baim’s inventionr-the com falls upon a revolving cup, and is distributed 
evenly into the stones; the tube <n the hopper is adjustibk, being raised or 
lowered according as it is desirable to supply more or less feed, lha stones^ 
4 feet diameter, are French burr, and enclosed in a stout hm vat A screw 
crane is fixed .on the table for lifting the runner. The bearings are lai^ 
and well lubricated. The' mill worked Imurifully ; Motion very Sight. 

iThe miU asEhibited by Marshall, Sons, and Oo. (^mited), was supported m 
‘ strong frame, the gearing being by mitre-wheels dnving 3 fk 6 in. Derbyshire 
Grq^tnnes. As the toe wears a thread on the sl^ allows of the gearii^ 
be^alt^ed; TMs mill was run at 140 xevolution& Price 642. 

The’ mill shown by the “ Beading Iron Works ” was well made, the frame 
containing much weight of met^ the price appeared enormous, viz., 802. 
without crane, idr wmeh au additional 62, was chamed. It is a large mill, 
the stones 4 feet in diameter, Bmxch burr bed,, and Peak runner. The, work 
was good, the mill went very steadily. 
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Class 2. — For MUh with Metal Qrinders for grinding Agriculturcd Produce 
for feeding j^u/nposes hj Steam, or Eorse power. £20. 

Awabds. 


208, Amies, Barford, and Co £8 

6340. Thomas Corbett 7 

6954. B. and H. Eoberts 5 

1671. Smith and Grace Commended. 


Eleven Competitors. 

Messrs. Amie^ Barford, and Co. Maintained the same position as at 
with an abnost identical machine, an improvement on Felton’s American mill, 
with the manufacture of which they have been so long connects. The mill 
is slightly conical in shape. The feed is carried forward by a revolving screw 
runningparallel to and above the cone, the speed of which can be regulated 
to suit the nature of the com, &c. The grinding surfaces, ije. on the cone and 
the concave, or breast, are m^e of cold l^t white iron, specially prepared for 
the purpose, so hardened as to require no recutting. The grinding surfaces 
can be sharpened as they become dull by running coarse sand through the 
snill, and when worn out can be replac^ at a moderate cost This is a 
valuable mill, the quality of the work being proved by the excellent sample 
of flour. The flamework is very strong ; it can be readily flxed, and can be 
Mted with wheels for a portable mill if required. The mill selected for trial 
was one of medium size, adapted for about £-horse power ; price 18t IDs. 

Mr. Corbett’s mill is on an entirely different principle. The grinding 
portion consists of two serrated disc plates of iron, deeply chilled on their 
grinding surfoces. One of these plates is screwed to a vertical frame, through 
which a horizontal spindle passes, which is fitted with a cast block of iron, 
to *v7hich is applied a seco^ plate made to revolve against the flxed plate. 
A screw at & end of the spindle allows of the mill being regulatm to 
; produce a coarse or flue sample. The feed is simple, and seu ac&g^ bdng 
] effected by a worm rotailhg on the sMndie, jtna a. slide in. ooniunction, 
I aaid h9tee$ately the mill stops^ the feed ceases. The grain is conducted to, 
" the of the fixed jplat^ where it is distribixMa r^ntely over the' 
grifidihg surface. The emcacy of the zoill is due in great measure, to the 
peculiar manner in wMch the plates am grooved, as they cross each other 
Irom the eehtre to the peri|foery, thereby causing a sheadng and wteucMug 
action and pressure bntwaro, so that no dust or glutinous substance can 
remain on the plates. To the end of the spindle wmch carries the revolving 
plates, a pair of spiral springs are applied, which give way to any irregularity 
of pressure, so that iu the event of a nail or o&er for^gn substance getifoig in, 

the plates! The^inding sw^s are carried' in^e centre of the top flame 
. and bearings, whexeby side strain is obviated,^ and the motive power is iq>plied 
, direct. The frame is of cast iron and strong., T^e price of the machine under 
trial Vras 11^.' The meal was' w^ ground and the power consumed was 
s reasonable- Of its kind, this appears to be a. very good mill. 

The mill shown by' B. and H. Eoberts 'mjs on the same prinmple, only 
■ -differing in minor details. The xuniwr is adjusted by a screw working in 
a collar. Corn vssses through the centre of the fixed disc, falling on a 
rotating plate with two arms, which distributes the com all over the grinding 
surface. The sample was excellent. I^e price is XO^. XO^. 

~ In Smith and Grace’s mill, which was commended, we find three rollers cut 
strait aoroi^ f ISo. 1, which is the driving roller, Is used as a crusher for heans,> 
peas, or, Indian corn ^ Ko. 2 and 3 are rollers plao^ one under the other running 
the same way, but In an oH>osite dilution to No. X ; No. 3 grinds barley. 
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wlieat, &C., into meaL Ho. 2 is a toller cat coarser, •wHoli feeds the same, 
and mns we have a self feed. Both Nos. 2 and 3 ran against steel concave 
plates cut lu a mauuer similar to a millstone. The rollers are turned down at 
eack eud, saj k inch wide, to a plain surfWse ; there are similar surfaces on the 
concave fitting them. It is therefore impossible to make the two grinding 
surfeoes touch each other, thereby greatly reducing the wear and the^ power 
required. lTo. ,2 roller is also used for braising oats and other grain, the 
concave of ISFo' 3 roller being adjusted so as to allow the com to pass. The 
hopper is divided, so that com can be ground and beans split simultaneously. 
Price lOZ. 10s. 

The mill shown by the Beverley Wa^on Company was considered by the 
Judges as defective in piindple: two rollers revolving at a different angle. 
The grinding surfaces are too limited, and the meal dies out of the machme. 
The sample was very irregular, and riie cost great, viz., 20Z. 

Pinfold’s new mill, with a vertical stone runner against a steel plate, 
is a combination that was not approved of. The meal was thrown about 
very much, and the wear and tear was likely to be great. 


CtoSS 3.— Jbr JK»Ss wUK Metal Grinders for grinding Agrkrdtmcd Froduce 
fcrfeedi/ng'pur^oses^lyhand^omrn £ 20 * 

> ‘ • PajzEs withheld. 


The reason for withholding the prizes for hand-power mills will bq best 
mdeinrinod by reference to the preceding t^^ i - 


SKcnosr W.—Cbussess. 


Is it desirable to enconrage the manufacture of Crushing Machines, as 
distinguished irom mills? Js it not possible for one znaohine, say a metal 
mill when set o^n, to answer as a crusher — ^the work not so perfectly 
done, but sufScienlly so to render outlay in another machine unneces- 
sary? This was not trie^ and therefore the question must remain un- 
answered. Having a distinct class, it is evident that any machine which 
ground the com, instead of merely bmising the oats and splitting the beans, 
was feulty and ineligible. Those shown \fg Amies, Barford, and Company, 
The Beverley Company, Dening and Company, and S. Corbett and Son were 
in reality grinding mills — could not crush perfectly— and were therefore put 
out of the race. As the machines one after another were put to work with 
similar results, the Judges ordered out a^ mill of Bansomes, Sims, and 
Head’s, which was not entered for trial, and after testing it in a similar 
maimer to the rest, placed it first, since it really flattened the oats and out 
the beans. Being a small machine, it did less work than some others, but the 
power consumed was in proportion. The following was the award in Class I. 
for the Com Crushers, by steam or horse-power ; — 


Class 1. — Ihr Corn Crushers^ hy Steam or Horse Bower, £15. 


1017. Bansomes, Sims, and Head £6 

933. E. H. BentaU „ 5 

4045. Woods, Cocksedge, and Warner ,, .. 4 

4838. E. IL and P. Turner •. .. .. Ckunmended. 


Bansom^s^ Bean Kibbler consists of a series of steel triangular knives on a 
i^linder working against a steel fluted back. Each knife has three cutting 
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surfaces, therefore is tbrice reversible, and costs 3d The barrel has tT^ outside 
rings ; by removing one the knives can be drawn out, and reversed or replaced. 
Damp l^ans can be' out as wdl as dry. The back is regulated by a set screw. 
The cruder consists of two revolving rollers held together by springs. 

BentalTs crusher, 933, is almost idaitical, namely two plain rollers 18 inches 
and 10 inch^ resp^ively, set by a screw wheel acting on a spring. But the con- 
struction of the b^ mill is very inferior. We have a barrel carrying twenty- 
two chilled knives, all cast together; instead of a steel back, a cutting plate 
is us^ which is regulated by a set screw nut. The barrel, if a knife breaks, 
can be renewed for and the cutting plate costs Is. Price of power machine, 

Woods, Cocksedge and Warner’s Crusher, 4045, is noticeable for the diameter 
of the smaller roller, the proportion being much less than usual, viz,, 42 inch 
to 18 inch, fraction is thus considerably reduced, and more work can be done. 
The roller of the bean mill is made of the hardest cast iron chilled. This 
roller has. a cutting edge, and works against a plate also famished with a 
cntl^ e%e, and made of similar metal. These can be readily replaced at , a 
trifling cost. Tas rollers axe adjustible by a screw. It is strong and well 
jGfiad^ wiih brass bearings. 

K B. and Turner, #o. 4838, comm^ded. In this the cmshing rollers are 
identical vinth those in the lu^eed mill, viz. 48 inches and 10 inches diameter ; 
the be^ labbimg consists of a circular metallic disc, revolving with the 
spindle ctf the large roller, having cutting grooves radiaing fixmi its 
cratre. A corr^pondiug fix^ plate is «#ached to the mill 
with ^ revolving one. The com filing , throi^ the centre 
plate into the space bejbwsKi, the twoi is brokw by the cutting 
grooves, raid e^pes at the p^phtfay of the discs. The, pfesasure Is r^lalld 
by a screw acting on the revolving plate. Tl^; plates are made of a mixture 
of metal equal in hardness to the nest cast steel They are easily rcnew^ a 
pair of new plates costing 12s.. fld. 

CliASS 2,’— J?br Chm Crushers^ ly Hand Power, £10. 


934. B. H. Bentall •« .. .. £6 

^7, Woods, Cocksedge, aaid Warner 4 


934^ K H. BentaTs, which received the first prize, is exactly similar to 
933, only smaller, the rollers 18 inches by 10 inches. The bean mill has 
twenfy-two knives. Ptice, 6?. Ifls. fld. 

4047. Woods, Cocksedge, and Warner. — ^The rollers are wide, 4| inches; 
mameters,, 18 and 10 inches. The mill is well made ; the shafting runs on 
bra^ bearings. Either wheel can be taken out in case of an accident without 
puiJmg the mill to pieces. The tongue of the feed is adjustible to inch by a 
sn^l spring and rack attached to the frame: The rollers are altered by springs, 
and the^ ^le ^mes a series of flutings with a catch to fix the screws. The 
^an miu is similar to that for power, the bearings are all brass fitted, and 
lunushed-with cotton wick lubricators. 


Class 3. — Idnseed Oru^iers, hy Steam or Bbree Power, £6. 
Awabd, 

4840. E. E. and F. Turner, 6?, 


F. Okimer.— The rollers in this mill are respectively 
48 inches and 10 mches dimeter, and 4 inches wide, contact between the faces 
or tne rolleiB being maintained and the pressure regulated by a pressure screw 
actang turougn a strong spring-upon the hearings of the small roller. Prices, 
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CiiASS 4. Linseed hy Hand Fower^ £10. 


4841. E. B. and P. Turner .. .. .. £6 

4052. Woods, Cocksedge, and Co. .. 4 


4841. This mill is identical wth 4840, save in dimensions, the emshing 
rollers being respectively 24 and 9 indies diameter. Price, 67. 10s. 

4052, This is a useful, well-arranged, and reasonable machme, costing only 
57. The rollers are identical in size and form to those used in the hand 
power corn-crusher, made by this firm. 


Section V.— Ghaitcuttees. * 


Class 1. — For the Class of Chaffeufters to he loorked hy Steam or 
Morse Power, £20. 


Catalogue 

Number. 


Awabds. 


4881. Bichmond and Chandler 
959. E. H. Bentall 


3182. Picksley, Sims and Co. 
2669. Carson and Toone 
2782. J. Comes and Co. 

8690. T. Allcock 


3168. B. Maynard 


£. 

10 

;; I 5 

Highly Commended. 

Commended. 

Commended. 

Silver Medal. 


Class 2, — For the Class of Chqf cutters to he worhed hy Hand Power, £10. 

£. 

4877. Bichmond and Chandler 6 

3183. Picksley, Sims, and Co .. ... 4 

1673, Smith and Grace ..... .. Highly Commended. 

947. E. H. Bentall .. ... .. .. .. Hi^ly Commended. . 

TJbm trials were watched with great interest hy the public. Each year 
^e importance of cutting straw, as a means of economising more valuable 
food is better imderstood. The arrangements for the work gave general satis- 
fiaction* ^ A solid floor was prepared, roofed over, on which the machines were 
fixed, and driven through the djmamometer by one of Bansome’s portable 
engines. Both the engine and dnver were spoken of by the Judges in high 
praise. The engine was always ready when wanted, and , the steadiness of 
driving was adm&able. ' The entxi^ were very numeroUB^ld powei^machine^ 
and 20 for manual labour. Three or four makers, however, declined to come 
to trial, reducing the actual competition to 18 power and 13 manual machines: . 
The results of the dynamometer trials are most interesting and unexpected. 
Oonsideilng the attention that has been expended on this class of machines 
for a period of over twenty years, we were not* prepared to find the dif- 
ference of power consumed for a ^ven quantity of work to be more than 100 
cent. Some portion of this residt may be attributable to skilful 
numagemeut, and such veterans as Me^rs. Bichmemd and Chandler have 
little to learn, No doubt the bearings of their splendid machine, No. 
4881, were well oiled, and the knives brought up to a razor ed^ j but 
other makers were equaEy attentive to their interests, yet none could pro- , 
dues' similar results. Hence we must conclude that the 'method , of 
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first; pecTiliaiity we notice is the moveable or expanding jaw to the mouth-^ 
piece, which jaw is hinged to the axle of the upper toothed roller, and is 
pressed down by a hand-screw, so as to securely hold the materials being out, 
while admitting of considerable alteration according to the nature of the 
substances to be acted on. This will be understood by reference to Fig. 3. To* 

Fig* d*—TTansxerse Section of Messrs, Sickmond cmd Chandler* s 
GhaffcuUeXi No, 4881. 



the of the roUer h is hinged the segmental plate the plate h being 
held ’down by the handsciew c. This is a decided improvement, inasmuch as 
we can fwm a certain amount of pressure which is further increased b^ starong 
sereiws on each ride of the mouth, replacing the welghHever, with this 
asvantage-^that the pressure increases as the feed becomes thicker. 

^rint to which we would direct particukr attention, .as more^ 68|)eoially 
infinehcing the power consumed, is the gearing arrangement by which motion 
Is ocmununicated fioxn the fiy^wheel to the feed-rollers, and this will be under- 
stood by reference to Fig. ^ which gives a plan of the machine. To the fly- 
wheel c, are fixed two bevel pxmons, ^ and 2, gearing into two wheels of 
difierent diameters, one of which is keyed to ^ whim the other is loose on the 
ImeHshaft, and these two wheels are connected, when required, by clutch-gear. 
The pinion & gears into the large wheel, h % which is loose on the line-shaft 
whilst the pinion I gears into I e, which is keyed on the shaft. When the 
clutch-boxes are in gear, and the larger wheel is being driven, the^ line-shaft 
imparts a slow motion to the toothed rollers by the usual change-wheels and 
pinions shown at mi; and when the clutch-boxes are out of gear, and the 
smaller wheel on the line-shaft is being driven, the rollers revolve at a greater 
speed. The alteration of the line-shaft to and fro, to bring the clutch^^boxes. 




Fig. of Mem$. Bichmondand ChmMet^B Chaffcutter^ No. 4881. 



S . — Longitudinal Section of Messrs. Bi^mond and CianMet^^ 
(Mc^etdier, No. 4881* 
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Fig, 6 . — Tteuo of Messrs, Richmond and OhandWs Chaffcviter^ 
No, 4881, showing Gearing, 



in and out of gear, is effected by a starting-rod through an eccentric handle. 
We conceiye that haying the gearing on the line-shaft so near to the fly-wheel 
shaft, and not on the second £aft, as is often the case, is a good arrangement, 
as saying strain and friction, and also balancing the wheels and pinions at m %, 
A travelling web is introduced in place of the ordinary bed of the feeding-box, 
carried on a isnlley, which is fixed jnst behind the lower feed-rollers, and driven 
a trifle faster than the latter, in order that the straw may be ready for the rollers, 
flhis is a material help to the attendant, rdieving him of the labour of pulling 
ihe straw or hay forward, and allowing him to concentrate Ms whole atibn- 
rion on the feed. The box in the powder-machine which we are descriHng is 
14| Inches wide. The face of the box is made of chilled metal, and bevelled. 
Tms is done to prevent the knife-edge being blunted by contact, especially if 
badly fixed on the fly-wheel; hut we could not ascertain that there was otlier- 
'msemiioh advantage. 

There is no reverse motion for the rollers, as it is not considered of any use ; 
in the event of choking, it is only necessary to throw the machine out of gear, 
and reverse the pinion on the line-shaft. Tvro sizes of chaff, f and i inches, 
can be <mt by the arrangements we have described without change of wheels; 
but a further alteration can be effected, if required, by change of wheels. The 
machine was admirably made, and worked very smoothly. Fig, 5 shows 
the back yievr of the box and gearing. 

We noticed that an opening of 2 inches was left between the lower roller 
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and the ti-avelling web, and we ate inclined to think that this, and the angle 
at which the teeth are set in reference to the feed-rollers, has much to do with 
proper delivery. In some cases the point of the tooth is brought too forward, 
and the back of the tooth is too longs so that either the litter is not caught 
by the teeth, or else, being caught^ it is carried round, instead of being left at 
the mouth of the box. It will be seen by the table that this machine made 
extraordinary work. The cut was clean and continuous, and the sample in 
consequence particularly even ; and, although not so fine as in some other cases 
it fulfilled the required conditions. 

: BmiedCs Machine (No, 959), which was bracketed as equal with that of 
Picksley, Sims, and Co., was considered strong, simple, and serviceable. The 
frame is of wrought angle iron with cast top ; the mouth of the box, 16i inches 
wide, by 4 inches high, when fully open. The fly-wheel has three knives, which 
lap over each other, each knife being fixed by 10 set screws. The feed-rollers are 
solid, and carry IS rows of teeth, wMch resemble those of Bichmond and Chandler 


Fig. 7 . — Flm of BentaWa Cliaff-cuttery No. 959. 



unlike the npp^Wk of ah^k. Three len^sof chaiOf are in 
out '#S&out <^ange of wheels, ^ this is effeoied by three geadng-wheels cast 
in <me pieces sliding on Ihelfee-shaft, which will be understood by the preteeding 
illustration, feom a photograph. The working parts are wdil ooyered, and the 
portion, of the lev^hanole, coming above the top of the box, would ^ble 
the workman, in the event ^ an accident, to stop or reverse the machine veiy 
readily. Supposing that his arm were drawn mto the feed-rollers* his body 
must come in contact with the handle sufSciently to throw the rollers out of 
gear. Another commendable arrangement is the existence of a spring attached 
to the handle, which prevents the reverse gearing coming into action^ except 
pressure is put on the handle. Unless some stop is provided in the attempt to 
stop the rollers, the handle Is often and unavombly, turned too far, and the 
rollers reversed. The fly-wheel is flanged and heavier than is often the case, 
which increases the steadiness in work. The price, without the driving-pulley, is 
lil 14s., reasonable, considering the amouatof good work put into this machine. 

J?%ck$Uy^ jSiTns, and Ob., have been for several years extensively connected 
with the manufectiire of cMficutters, and, feom the character of the machines 
exhibited at Oxford, it is evident th^ understand how to make a good chafiT- 
cutter. The peculiarities of the power-machine, Ko. 3182 in the Catal<^e, 
will be most readily understood by the following plan:— ’ x 

A, main-driving shaft 5 B, clutch on driving-shaft, fitted with parallel keys; 
0 and D, heVel pinions (with clutch-teeth on iimer face), working loose on 
driving-ehaffe, and each gearing in the bevel-wheel E, E handle for shifting 
the clutch, B, into gear with the bevel pinions 0 or I>, .as may be required. 
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secppd trials irere ran for & ininutos instead of 3 . 
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efficient action of tbe rollers and tlie form of the knives, a large quantity of 
chaff was cui A light sheet-iron shield is fixed to the frame hSween the 
fly-wheel and pulley, to keep the chaff from collecting round the inner periphery 
of the latter. 

Mi;, 10, — Messrs. Carson and Toombs GhaffcuHzng Engine on wheels^ 
with Chaff Elevcdor. 



The chaff wa$ exceltefly ouis, not ^ hut about i incK It wwff elear that 
, the fix^ setof ^ooyed tevelM ihe s^w, ^nd luepmS it to he carried 
^ to &e n|odihb3rlbe second, thus materially asrist^ the attendants. 

In the t^heels are of nmlleable ln% the ^^indles are 

large, bearings of brass, ac^ frame of wood, which Messrs, wson and Toone 
find more &RabK. the iron beh^ Itahle to . fracture* This medime can be 
. mounted on wheek, and fitted wiBi a bag^ng apparatus ccmsisting of a Case 
' encloring the knii^ wi3i an irievator on one side, from which the chaffs is 
delivered into bags* Oh the lai^e and exposed sheep farms in Wiltshixa, this 
addition is found very valuably as clmff can be cut however rough the wind 
may he. 

Messrs. CorneS and Co. are old hands, having been prizetakeis in toner years* 
The workmanship, as shown in their power machine, Ho. 2782, appears to 
perfect than in some; the gearing was noisy. The gearing ly clntdh on 
the shaft, for throwing in and out of work, is fixed on the frame in front of the 
knives, and totally uncovered, and exposed to all the dust, &&, herides being 
somewhat dangerous. At the bottom of the box is a 4:inch roller, made of 
wood, fluted with iron, which travels at the same speed as the feed-rollers* 
Boilers have 13 rows of teeth* 

The leverage for pressing down the hox is placed at the side* Two lengths 
of chaff, f and f inch, are cut hy a change of pinion, which is not so simple dr 
so ex^itions an arrangement as some others. The mouth of the box is 13k 
inches by 3i inches. Price 13?. 

Thomas JUpoclSf of Badcliffe-on-Trent, was commended for his serviceable 
. power machine, 8^, which lacked the finish of some oi the larger makers ; and 
“ the axle of the fly-wheel not being true made it wobble. Two sizes of chaff are 
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<}iit by a simple alteiation of sliaffe. Three knives, which lap ovot each other, 
and two of which are always cutting. Mr. Allcock fed the box himself. The 
feed rollers are peculiar in having a double set of teeth, or more properly the 
intervals between the sets of projecting teeth are raised into small sections, 
and thus the rollers have a double action on the fodder ; whether it was this, 
or the excellence of management, the feed was very regular, and the sample 
of chaff particularly good. The quantity cut was only small. The mouth of 
the box is 13 in. wide, and the price ISl 


Fig. 11.— B. Maynards Faient PcrtcAle Steam^omr SUfimg Chaff 
JSiagine^ No, 3168. 



JSL Maynard^ of Whittlesford Wo^s, Cambridge, exhibited his Portable 
Steam-power Sifting Ohaff-Bngine, which is intended to be used in con- 
junction with a portable thrashing machine to cut the straw, screen, and bag 
the chaff as fast as the straw comes from the machine. It is driven by a 
6tzap<£iect from the dy-wheel of the engine, the pulley, on knife shaft, being 
28 in. diaaneter, revolves, 270 per minute, and as there are 5 knives we get 
1360 cuts in that time. The chaff as cut falls on to a sieve, which separates 
the cavings, unavoidable in a power machine j these cavings are brought out, 
of the end of screen, and in one machine a caving elevator is provided by 
which they are returned to the box, incorporated with the straw, and cut 
over again. The chaff, after passing through the riddle, falls into a shoot, 
which, being finely perforated, allows the dust to separate during the passage 
■of the chaff to the elevator, on which a sack is hung to receive it. The 
Judges distii^ished tMs machine, which they did not consider could come 
into competition, by awarding it a ^‘Silver 

SscTioisr YL— OniOAiEs Bbr^kubs,, „ 

The importance of these simple machines, ihe demand tl^t must exist 
for them, w^ proved by the numbers oompeting for. the prizes— no less 
than, thirty in the two classes for hand labour aa^ power. The growth of 
agricultoe is indicated by this development. ' Idnseed and other c^cakes 
^ prominent position as feeding materials extraneous to the farm, ‘ 
aitbtoh other substances have ccane into competitioh of kte yearn* they sritt 
stand ip the fiont rank. , > , \ 
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Class 1. For OUcahe BreaJcer$, for Large cmd Small Cake, to he ^oorhed hy . 
Steam or Horse Fower, £15. 

Catalogue AWARDS. 


Number. 

214. Amies and Barford .. £6 

4842. E. B. and P. Turner .. 5 

2032, Hunt and Pickering 4 , 


Amies and Barford maintained the position they achieved at Bury, viz, 
first in ‘toth classes. In No. 214 the frame is strong and well made. The 
two pairs of rollers are set hy an eccentric lever with a screw handle. 
When used for cattle, a slide conveys the cake clear of the lower rollers, as 
in the class of chaff-cutters, success depends Intimately upon the form and lead 
of the teeth. Those on the upper rollei-s are, of course, the larger, and are 
known as sheeps’ teeth ; those on the lower being distinguished as lambs’ teeth . 
The closer the npper rollers are set, the more effective will they be, and the 
less will be left for the lower ones to do. Price, 61. 

E, M, andF. Turner^ No. 4842. — ^The rollers are 18 inches wide. The sheeps’ 
teeth have little liad; Nineteen rows in the upper and twenty-one sections 
ill ^ lower ; ®or beasts and sheep sample sufficiently fine can be 
, obtaiMl % 'fbe' cake tfie upper rollers only. The lower 

ones can be o^ed sufficiently /wide to let the produce of the first pass 
tbi:oi^.; -T23^ k sp good s^ plan, as to have a jby the 
. - , , ^ 

Mmt and Fidkermg, Is u stroo^ miB. The te^ 

upper roB^ are set at a couinderable The driving, wheel rffils upon 

pinion. The adjnstxnent Is efected bf ^ short lever working an eccentric, 
provided with a shutter to k^ the cake out of the lower rollers. The 
wheels are very strong. A slide is attached to the mouth, which regulates 
the feed. 


Class 2. — For Oilcake Breakers, for Large and Small Cake^ to he worked hy 
Emd Power, £10. 

Awards. 

Number. 

225« Amies and Barford .» £0 ’ 

6230. Meliard Company «• 4 

6877. S. Corbett and &n .. Commended. 

The second prize for small breakers was awarded to the Mdkrd Trent Cam'- 
jpany for No* 6230. Here we have one pmr of mllers, and a screen with 
I opening to remove dust cake. The frame was not made strong enough, there 
being a good deal of rattle. The sections of the rollers fitted on a square shaft, 
and packed so as to allow of a little independent motion. The regulation of 
the breakers secured by eccentric motion. The moderate price, only %l, 15s., 
may have been an element considered. 

Thomas Corbett and Son were commended for No. 6877. Here again ,ihe 
frame mi^t have been stronger. The dieeps’ teeth are rather smau. The 
at which they are placed is eonriderable. There was too much 
r between the sections, so much so that the risk of contact between the 
„on the difik?ent rollers appeared considerable. This might easily be 

‘ ‘ ’ Pln/^ S7 lOe 
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SEOTIOIT TI.—CLASS2. 


TabiiX SIY. — OsxuKB Bbeaeebs bt Hakb Powxb (to break 56 lbs. of Cake). 


SxaXKTOBS. 

Xamber 

of 

Stand. 

27miib6r 

of 

Article. 

Units 

of Power to 
break 56 Us. 
of Gake. 

Time 

required to 
break 56 lbs. 
ofCsdce. 

Units 

of Power to 
break 1 lA of 
Cake. 

w 

P?EICE. 

Reading Iron Works Co- 

154 

4016 

9,200 

o U 

7 5 

164*2 

£. d 

3 3 0 

Coleman and Morton .. 

41 

1700 

S,610 

8,720 

5 50 

153*7 

3 8 0 

E. Page 


4434 

9 15 

155*7 

3 15 0 

Woods and Co. .. .. 

155 

4055 

9,820 

6 30 

175*3 

3 8 0 

Hunt and Pickering .. 

64 

2031 

7,800 

9 58 

139*2 

3 10 0 

Sonthwell and Co. 

157 

4177 

10,780 

7 45 

192-5 

3 3 0 

S. Corbett and Soa .. 

301 

6877 

6,420 

4 25 

114*6 

3 10 0 

P. and W. Hobbs 

ISO 

4748 

0,000 

9 

8 

160*7 

3 3 0 

Ashby and Jeffery 

9 

487 

9,680 

10 44 

371*9 

3 3 0 

Picksl^, Sims, and Co. 

104 

3185 

7,620 

10 15 

136*0 

3 3 0 

T. Corbett 

245 

6343 

10,280 

5 45 

‘ 188-5 

1 4 10 0 

R. Hunt 

23 

1102 

10,680 

5 52 

190*7 

mimmm 

MelUrd. 

200 

.5230 

6,440 

5 

0 

115*0 

2 15 0 

W. N, Nicholson * 

160 

4327 

8,000 

4 48 

142-8 

5 5 0 

Ditto t 

• « 

4326 

9,690 

5 16 

173*0 

3 3 0 

E. R. and P. Turner .. 

184 

4843 

6,520 

6 20 

116*4 

4 15 0 

Amies and Harford . . 

3 

225 

7,000 

4 45 

125*0 

3 10 0 

£. H. Bentall ]; .. .. 

20 

960 

•• 

7 50 

•• 

3 3 0 


SELECTED TBIALS. 


Amies and Harford . . 

3 

225^ 

6,300 

4 

52 

112^5 

S 10 

0 

S. Corbett and Son „ 

301 

3877 

6,300 

4 

20 

. 112*5 

3 10 

0 

M4iard.. .. 

m. 

5230 

3,800 

4 

25 

121-4 

2 IS 

0 


, SacmoN VH.— TnitjnMlnTCTK. 

Glass X—Jbr ilw Clem <f Turnip and Soot Cutters, £15. 

& 

1308. B. Hornsby and Sobs .. •• 7 

2033. Hunt and Pickering 4 

1105. B, Hunt ' ’ „ 4 


Cbass 2,— i'br the Ckss of j7oo(-Pi<?p«rs, £15. 

1316. R. Hornsby and Sons.. .. .. .. 7§ 

3189. Picksl^, Sims, and Co. .. .. « .. •. .. 4§ 

1313, R. Hornsby and Sons .. .. .. *. .. 41 

3190. Picksley, Sims, and Oo. .. .. .. Higbly Oommended.g 

6346, T. Corbett .. „ .. .. Commended.1 

6879. S, Corbett and Son .. Commendjed. 

In tbe Cto of Turnip Cutters and Pulpeis there considerable compe- 


* Machine wkh two pwrs of rolls. t Machine with one pair of rolls. 

J Work done, and time only noted. § For steam or horse power. 

g %e^ly adapted for hand power. 

TOL. 2 I. 
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tition, and the tnals in.tiie latter class especially were carefully mtched. 
Two dlfitoct prindg^es were seen in the difierent machines, viz., a haxrel or 
< 5 ^Mer wiihL knives on the surface, and spaces or openings through which 
t&s chi root poss^; "and a disc carrying the cutters, the cut stuff passing 
tlmm^ qpenmge .on the fftce of the disc, the difference between cutters 
332 d.pulpers being simply the form of the knife. After a vei^ patient inquiry 
the Judges were unanimously of opinion that the disc principle was right, 
especially in Ihe case of pulpers, for several reasons. The centrifugal force in 
the barrel tends to throw the root away when it comes in contact, and to give 
it a robing action ; this adds to the work, and, in the case of a pulper, 
causes a portion of the juice to he squeezed out of the root, which is a great 
drawback. The Judges took particular notice of the keeping properties of 
mangold pulp as cut by different machines. In many instances when the 
harr5 is used the change was rapid, the pulp turning quite dark after 3 or 4 
hours, whilst in the best instance of disc cutting it was fresh and little altered 
ato 72 hours. That machine which cuts the mangold sufficiently fine, with 
the least loss of juice, must he the right machine provided we get a fair 
amount of work done. The difference in the quantity of liquid pr<^uced 
during the experiments was very greSit. The plan adopted in the trials of 
both cutters and pulpers was to allow a given weight of roots in each case. 
Fote the time occupied and the power consumed. We proceed to notice the 
three machines to which prizes were awarded in Class 1 for turnip and root 
cutters by hand power. 

In Turnip Vutter the knives on the disc occupy just the same 

poB^on in relation to the disc that the knives of a chaff cutter do to the fiy- 
wheel, and for the same reason,—- that the knives may be constantly cutting. 
To make the simile complete we must imagine that the hopper MI of roots 
r^resents box full of stmw, the pressure of the roots amve acting like 
the rollers on the chaff machine in keeping the material against the knife. 
There are 13 cutters on each side of the shaft, each cutter perfectly disiinct, and 
attached in position by a small nut and bolt veiy similar to Garner’s original 
knives, plenty of space being left above the knife for the cut turnip to pass 
thror^h, and these openings are the only exit for the root, inasmuch as the cir- 
cumference of the disc carries a number of projections at right angles to the disc, 
and which come close up to the face plate, and thus this machine, like the 


SlGnON Vn.— CLASS 1. 


Table XY,— Eesults of Trials of TuamF Cutters bv Hand Power 
(each machine to out up 2 cwt. of roots). 


EaCBdBIXOB. 

Xtunber 

of 

Stand. 

STmntier 

of 

Artlde. 

TJnitaor 
Power to 
cat2cwts> 
of ;i^t8. 

Time to 
cat 

Scwts. 
of Roots. 

Units of 
Power to cat 
lib, of 
Roots. 

Price, 

Woods and Co. .. 
Hunt and Pickering 

15S 

4058 

15.520 

u t 

4 U 

69*2 

£ s. <f. 

5 5 0 

64 

2034 

10,320 

4 30 

45-6 

4 5 0 

B. Hornsby and Son 

27 

X308 

15,110 

3 

0 

67*4 

4 10 0 

H. Bentall 

20 

968 

13,050 

5 15 

68*2 

5 6 0 

T. Corbett .. .. 

245 

6345 

13,830 

4 

3 

61-74 • 

5 5 0 

B. Hunt 

23 

1104 

12,830 

3 58 

57*27 

14 5 0 

Carson and Toone 

81 

2685 

22.430 

4 59 

100*13 

4 10 0, 

Southwell and Co. 

157 

4179 

13,780 

8 20 

61*67 

4 4 0 
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pulper, must cut to the last piece. The knife-bar can be removed by slacking. 
Three bolts, and 2 slicing knives, precisely like chaffcutter blades, can be 
snbstitated, should it be thought desirable to slice for bullocks, the thickness 
of the slic^ being the same as the small strips; the small knives, can 
be replaced, without removing the bar, for 3d. each. The quality of the 
work was excellent, and the machine well made in every part. The 
hopper is of such a form that the roots can he .thrown in with a scuttle 
and feed themselves without any attention being required. The price 
4:110s. 

Eunt and Hckering^ of Leicester, adhere to the barrel principle, the knives 
heing an improvement on those used in Gardner’s machines, considerable lead, 
is given, which fecilitates the discharge of the cut portion. Each knife is 
separate, beii^ bolted on to the barrel, the bolts well below the opening 
through which the cut turnip passes ; hence the clearance is good. In case of 
breakage the hopper must be I’emoved. The cylinder and knives are of cast 
steel. The small knives can be replaced by sheer knives for cattle. Price, 

5s. 

Beiiben Eunt, of Earl’s Colne, Esses, exhibited a combined sheer and finger 
cutter on Gardner's principle. The sheer knives being placed on the opposite 
side of the barrel cut only when the motion is reversed. The slica' knives 
are in one piece with cutting edges, diminishing towards the centre, by which 
arrangement it is held that the risk of breakage is reduced. The knives are 
screwed on to the barrel, and cost 6s, the pair. The knives for cutting into 
strips are on Gardner’s well-known principle, some slight lead being given to 
facilitate the clearance of the cut stufL The hopper is of wrought iron. The 
upper portion of the frame is cast iron, with sockets for the wooden legs, 
which are bolted in. The machine is well made, strong, and capable' of 
getting through a quantity of work. 

Those who still believe sliced turnips the best food for f&ttmm ca|Be 
should inspect the operation of feeding as earned but by B. WiKfcy, .bf 
Penwoiiham Priory, who showed a working plan of his cattle feeder— n 
<»Knunge bn fiaz^ged' wheels rmping on jralls cagyhzg the roots and oil-oake, 
and bii^skin^ and delivering the same mto Iris patent trou^ as the 

<sarriijg6*travbls forward. This is a plan by which the auimals can be led 
wifli 'great 'Tsipidity, and Mr/ Willacy^'s Jnveutions are very commendable. 
Unfortunately, whan the slioer was brought under trial, a nut came displaced, 
and the experiment was suspended. The trough, which can be made dther 
in wood or stone, is an important item in the invention, as but for a larger 
receiving area than usual it would he impbsnble to prevent a waste of 
material. As it is the' beast is prev^ted intruding his nose, during the 
operation, by a swing rail, which he pushes forward in the act of feeding^ and 
so has free access to the trough. 


PunpxBB. 

The competition in this class was very considerable. The Judges tried 
l)oth hand and power- machines^ and awarded a portion of the sum at their 
disposal to a small pulper, considering that particular cases might occur, in 
which it would prove useful ; but the power required in order to get through 
^ reasonable, amomt of work is so considerable that horse or steam is me 
more, suitable power, 

Messrs, JSbmsSy, as at Bury, were again in the fimt place. Their machines 
are now so wdl known as hardly to require description. The cutting is 
‘effected by a revolving disc fitted with a series of steel knives, which radiate 
&Qxn the centre. Eabh knife is disthict, being held in place by a key. The 

2 ii 2 
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♦ Maehin? with barrel e4tt?r, ■[• Mschine wifli disc cutter. 
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chief peculiarity consists in an eccentric cleaning har, furnished with a number 
of sm^ projection^ which traverses the spaces between the knives and keeps 
them clean, and also insures the last piece being cut, as it cannot escape except 
through ti^e round opening in the disc above the knives, which are of an inch 
in dimeter. The eo^ntric is of an inch, and the traverse of the bar f in^ 
The knife points being arranged in circles at f in. distances struck from the 
eccente and not jfrom the centre of spindle, insures their passing between the 
projecticms on the bar, which will be better understood by the following 
diagram. The illustration B gives a section of the disc showing the clearing 
opening, position of knife, and wedge to secure the same. 

Mg* 12.— JUuslraiing Messrs. Sombg md Sons* Boot Pulper^ No. 1316 , 
constructed on the disc principle. 


A Centre of Shalt. B 



A— 'Han oflM6& B— .Section of DSae. 


It £>lIows^ from the arrangement of the knives, that at each revolntion they 
take a hresh track. In consequence of the closeness of the disc to the face- 
plate, and the presence of the cleaner, every portion of i)ulp must pass through 
the circular clearance ofienings on the disc ; hence the sample is uniform, and 
free h:om shreds or portions of rind. The capacity and shape of the hopper, 
which gradually inclines towards the disc, ensures regularity of feed. The 
roots cannot get wedged, as was the case in several of the machines : hut 
the work is fet when the hopper is kept full, as the pressure from above 
helm to keep the roots_ against the knives. One point that may he noticed, 
^ affect^ the regularity of feed, is that the side of the hopper has no taper, 
^ch kn^e has i of an inch wearing surface. There are 12 rows of k^ves, 
13 m each row,* radius of , the disc is 194- inches, working surface 13i 

^h^ machine is very strong, and admirably made. Price Bl 15s. 
.^e hand-power machine, which received a prize of 4?., is identical with the 
above on a smaller scale. The pulp made by these machines remained com- 
paratiyely fresh after a period of 72 hours-^a point of great importance, 

SimSf and Co., have adopted the disc principle. The rows of 
cutting pointe are in one piece; there are 12 sections, each containing 20 
cmters, which have barely h inch wear. The clearing opening extends the 
whole mdius of the disc, and this allows of long strips occasionally coming 
through, and must be considered as a less perfect arrangement than Hornsby’s 
circular apertures. The sections are attached to the disc by 4 bolts and 
nuts. In case of breakage they are easily replaced, ihe cost being Is. each. 


^ ^ ^ removed without taking to pieces by the attendant at a 



The hopper is very deep, and the angle suck that there is no fear of choking^ 
The great difTerence be1r(7eea this and the machine hrst described was in wk 
quality of the palp, and this, we thought, arose ircm two circumstances^ 
the long, narrow ciearaiiGe openings, and the possibility of a narrow slice psis- 
ing between the disc and the hopper or face-plate. It was also noticeable that 
more pulp came out of the top, and there was more juioe espressed, conse- 
quently more pressure. Price, without pulley 6Z. 6s. 

Of the machines with knives on a revolving barrel, the Judges, thou^ 
disapproving of the principle, considered the entries of T. Corbett^ and Ooifikt 
and which are identical save in triding details, deservi^ of G<Hnmenda- 
tion on account of the quantity and quality of the work. The casing of the 
barrel is in 6 sections ; the teeth, which are diamond-pointed, are chiUed, and 
^t with the sections. There are 5 rows of teeth in each section, and 9 teeth 
in each row. The teeth, or knives, are self-sharpening, being thickest at the 
base. Half-circular openings in fiwt of the teeth, f inch, admit the pulp, when 
made, into the barrel. A weight suspended from the axle tends to remove 
the pulp ; but as there is some space between the bottom of this waght and 
the inside ' of the barrel the pulp gets pressed into a compact ma^, which 
would soon .decompose and melL Moreover, this p^ulum <dean^ must, to 
a certain asttent, bruise the pulp and thereby cause an extraction of juice. 
The sectiotm can be replaced at 2s. each— rath^ a serious expense in the event 
of jfrequent breakage. The pric^ with pulleys, 6Z. 10®. The wcfl& was mudi 
better than we anticipated. 

jS. Mellcerdi of the ^nt Foundry, exhibited a tmUeaction disc root- 
pulper, stripper, and slicer, the di^erent actions being secured by a double disc 
and a moveable door. The form of the hopper was not good, and cons^uently 
the roots clogged several times j the bearings were roughly mad^ the qualify 
of the pulp fair. 

M. Bmtall showed both disc and barrel pulper, the latto iiixnished witha , 

worm cleaner worked by cog-geadng. This xnachlne threw the |nip slxmt 
very much, and the roo^ ware r«£ed romd and lound^in ^tte 
outi^, .€£)n8equ^tiy the |iii08 wea ex|^sss64';: The dSs«>e(tiiilei| ^ 

SfflOTOQir vin.— . 

' . > ^ ' <' f , Vi*-' ' ' ^ » 

For ^eam^ the Frejparaiio^ ^ Food for 

Awaeds. ' ' ’ ' . 


352. Amies^ Bax^ord, and Co. .. .. .. w. .» 

235. Amies^ Baribrd, and Co. .. .. B 


In those districts where the potato is grown liagely as ,a field crop, an econo- 
mical steaming apparatus becomes almost a necessity, for the value of the 
sm^,ll chats when steamed, over the same In a raw stst^ is veay considerahle, 
and sufficient to render the investment a good one. Messrs* Ami^ and Barford, * 
of Peterborough, have been long favourably knowp m ccamection witii these 
apfiaaratus, and on the present occasion their only compeititor was a fiiendly 
one— viz,, Idr. Valentine Barford, a brother of one of the firm. 

FTo, 232. Price, 26?. 10s.— donsists of a wiou^t-iron vertical stsam* 
generator, holding 30 gallons of water, fixed in the wntre, on one side a 
galvanised^iron vessel, so pl^d on an axis as to swing, and thus readily 
oisgoi^e its contents when reversed. This vessel is ca]^ble of holding 9 
bushels of ptatoes or oihet vegetables. The steam is conveyed by a l-in^ 
pipe. On the othar side of the generator is a strong double-cased ^vanised-' 
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iroa Itoiler-pan, holding €0 gallons^ for ‘boiling water, linseed compoTinds, &c.» 
maize, harley, or for brewing purposes. This boiling pan has an escape-pipe 
from the ja&t^ which takes the steam into the bottom of the pan. Besides 
eoonomisang fuel by this arrangement, we insure the agitation of the materials 
that may operated on, and prevent their settling. The condensed steam is 
collected in a vessel, to be again pumped into the boiler. 


^ Messrs. AmieSj Barfcrd^ and Co/s Steaming Apparaltis, No, 382. 



In the first trial with this apparatus, the steam was up and ready for use in 
16 minutes after the fire was lighted. The 60- gallon pan-full of cold water 
w^ raised to 180® in 273 minutes ; 2 bushels of maize placed in the water 
thus heated was boiled in 36 minutes. In the second experiment the steam- 
ing p^ was filled with chaff, and steamed for 10 minntes, demonstrating the 
capacity of the apparatus for such work, where it is considered desirable. This 
pm is also reversible, being attached to the boiler by a ball and socket joint ; 
mus rt can readily be emptied and cleaned, without detachment from the 
TOuerr In a short trial, which was undertaken to show the capacity of the 
boiler to genmte steam, the temperature of the water in the pan was 190® at 
commencement; time, 80 minutes; 56Ihs. of water pumped in; coal con- 
su^, 4 lbs. ; temp^ture of water in pan at end of experiment, 208®. 
same height of water in boiler and pan at the end of trial as at the 


10s.— This was precisely similar to Ko. 232, only 
sxnallw. uTie steam generator is on the same principle. The vessels hold 
D biKhels and 40 gallons respectively. Such a steamer would supply the 
requimments of 30 cattle and 60 pigs, and the cost of steaming chan will not 
exceed Sd. nnd potatoes 6d. a ton for fuel. The steam was got up in 18 
Brutes, and the pan-full of old tough potatoes, which were well cooked, in 
minntes. ' 


yalentine Barford. I7o. 6766. Price, 77. 10s.— In this the water encircles a 
cast-iron comjgated fire-box ; the boiling jan and steamer, which are placed in 
^ ® being at the top contains 36 gallons of fluid, 3 bushels of 

iwts. Chair, &c. The apparatus' simple and easy to clean, and might be useful 
to market-gardeners or small occupiers. 
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SbCTIOK IX. — Impjmcents. 

At the present time there are few questions of more vital importance to the 
British farmer than those bearing upon the economie management of the 
<Uiry. Dr. Voelcker was the first to decrj the slovenly unscientific practices 
’which we fear in many instances still prevail, and to si^gest the treatment of 
this important industry in a more bnsdness-like and commercial spirit. His 
words were as idle tales to many, but the Americans soon made use of his 
ideas. The progress made in the last twenty years has been so great, that 
at the present time some of our finest cheese comes from there. They 
established the factory system, which wo are more slowly adoptincr. In 
another part of the report will he found a description of the practice at Derby. 
A successful result or two will induce co-operation in other districts, and 
so we should not be surprised to find ere long factories all over the dairy 
counties. 

^ The milk trade for the supply of laige centres has increased wonderfully 
since the cattle plague, and we hear that some American gentlemen have 
commenced oijerations in the vale of Aylesbury for the purpose of compress- 
ing the milk into a very small compass, thereby reducing the carriage and 
filtting it for consumption on shipboard In our colonies and large towns without 
deterioration. From all this work it is clear that the subject of dairy manage- 
ment is coming under review, and it is well for this Society, which i^ould be first 
to direct attention to such implements as experience and experiment prove to be 
the most suitable, that the Judges at Oxford were all practical men, who 
thoroughly understood the subject, and spared no pains to arrive at satisfactory 
decisions, amongst other things, submitting the Power Chums to a dynamometer 
test. This, though it may interesting, is not of much practical importance, 
since it is not a question of power but of efficiency that decides the value of 
a chum. We ma;^ remark that neither the atmospheric nor the tubular churn 
were entered for trial 

The followii^ jfepprt was funiisheS by Mr. Gilbert Muhruy 

At the meeting of the !Bqyid Agriculiural $ocle^^ at Mimchester last yw 
the lioeal Committee offered prizes fm: dairy Implements, to adju^cate whidb,/ 
judges of miscellaneous d^ertment prleied ^ trial of chums. „ This 
trial, wc^ Incomplete, inasmuch as ^no detailed results were furnished. It was, 
therefore suggested that thesubject should come under constderation at Oxford * . 
and it w|i6 ^Ided by the Council that henceforth dairy implements should, 
fonn pa^ of the implement dassificatfon, a decision the importehee oi 
the subject justifies. 

Class 1. For Okums hy hand power . — There were upwards of 

100 entries. As it was manifestly unfair to com]^re large and small chnms 
for hand power, they were separate into two divisions, and whilst the whole of 
the class money was given to the former, the Council consented to allow tibe 
sum of 7Z., not awarded in ClajS 3 (cheese tubs), to be divided into two prizes 
of 4Z. and 3Z. respectively, and given for chums adapted for small occupations. 
Uhe award being — 

To No. 664. Thomas Bradford for his counter-current chum .. £4 
„ 3412. Phillip Johnstone .. .. 3 

The trials commenced on Tuesday with chums suited to small occupa- 
tions. It was deemed desirable to try each chum' both with milk and 
cream. The trials began with the latter, Mr. . Bradford’^ counter-current 
ohum doing excellent work ; and the ease with which the butter wns got 
together, and .completely free from the buttermilk, without being touched 
by the hand, as also the fodlity ibs construction affords for perfectly cleansing 

■i 
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the inside of the churn, combined with the superior quality of the butter 
it produced, clearly entitled it to the fii-st prize. 

The second prize fell to Mr. Johnstone for his Box Churn on the American 
principle, the chief merit of which is its simplicity of construction and ease 
of working. The capacity of this class was from C lbs. to 12 lbs. of butter. 
They were all tried with 9 lbs. of cre«am each at a temperature of 69®. The 
time of churning occupied by each varied from 11 minutes to 23 minutes 
SO seconds, and the quantity of butter produced from 4 lbs. 8ozs. to 4 lbs. loz. 
Although there was some variation, yet the quality of butter was good in all. 
The sn^l churns were also tested with milk, at a temperature of 69®. The 
quantity allowed to each was 20 lbs. 8 ozs. ; the quantity of butter varied 
from 91 ozs. to 4^ ozs., and the time occupied in churning from 12 to 16 
minutes. 

In lai^e chums for hand power there was a strong and close competition. 
The barrel principle was well represented by Tinkler, Hathaway, Waide, and 
Bpbinson. Messrs. Alway sent a tin barrel chum with chambers at each 
end to hold hot or cold water, in order to give the power of vaiying the 
temperature at pleasure. The barrel chums were all constructed of oak, and 
were finished models of workmanship. A new feature in this variety is the 
various adaptafions for allowiz^ the air to escape from the inside of the chum 
while in morion during the process of chm-ning. In Tinkler’s this is accom- 
plished by one end of the spindle being holbw, terminating inside the chum 
in a perforated face plate, which prevents the milk from escaping by the 
mm channel, a small upright pipe is inserted into a loose airtight collar on 
the spindle, discharging its air or ps through a bdl-mouthed opening abpve^ 
the level of the harreU Jn several of the others the same object is Stained 
. by attaching a small qnadrantrshaped iron disc to the ihride of the frame ef 
the churn, a circular valve attached to a short lever, or in some cases having 
a projecting head, presses against the disc at each revolution, and allows the 
air to escape; the valve is so placed as always to be at the highest point when 
open. The well known Napier dasher was well represented by Mr. Tinkler, to 
which the judges awarded the first prize. Mr. Hathaway’s was well finished, and 
its working was veiy satisfactory. The construction of the beaters differs from 
that of Tinkler’s in their being made of one straight board, having only 
a single opening at the bottom, whilst Tinkler’s are formed of a series of bars. 
Mr. Bradford showed his churn on the midfeather principle, working in the 
same manner as his celebrated washing machines. This churn produced a fine 
quality of butter ; but the quantity fell below that made by Tinkler’s chum. 
It was, however, commendable for the ease and despatch of cleansing and 
removing the butter ; the Judges therefore awarded this the third prize. East- 
wood’s was an oblong chum, with double action of the beaters, and made a 
fair quantity of butter. Thomas and Taylor’s was a curious application of 
eccentric motion, combining a horizontal and vertical current inside the chum, 
dashing the cream from end to end whilst rotating; it gave a good (quantity 
and fair quality, and the facility of removing the butter is of considerable 
importance in this mode of construction. This class were all tried with 27 lbs. 

, of cream each; their maximum capacity was from 30 lbs. to 40 lbs. The 
quantify of butter varied from 12 Ifas. 6i ozs. to 16 lbs. 3 ozs., and the time 
occuj^ in churning from 12 minutes 30 seconds to 21 minutes 30 seconds. 
' in consequence of the great difference between the maximum and minimum 
^ xerats, namely about 20 per cent., it was thought desirable to select five of 
" > ^ ^ second trial with 27 lbs. each of cream, at a temperature 

’ fte quantity of bntter vaiying from 9 lbs. 12 ozs. to 10 lbs. 1 oz. The 

in churning was, frqm 19 minutes to 29 minutes. The great 
“ tie butter compared with the former trid wfas 

ie file of eream. We next subjected the whole of the 
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' chums shown in this class to a trial with 61 lbs. 8 ozs. of mUk which had not 
' been skimmed; some of it was two days old, and the whole had become soar. . 
The temperature of the milk was 65°. The etnantity of butter varied from 
, 2 lbs.'0 bzs. to 3 lb& 10 ozs., and the time occupied in churning from 10 minutes 
to. 25 minutes. 

C2a$s 2. Churns worked hy horse^ s^eam, or oitlier power. — ^As they were ’ 
all of large capacity, it was found impracticable to try them with cream, from 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient q^uantity* and therefore the trials were 
confined to milk alone; in order that there ^ould be no difierence in the 
quality of the milk, the Judges put the, whole in one of Taylor’s large 
chnms, and served it out to the different competitors in lots of 6 galibns ; each 
time the measure was filled, the chnm from which it was drawn was turned 
round two or three times ; when each competitor had received 6 gallons they 
commenced again at the first, and so continued until each had received his 
full quantity, no competitor receiving two measures in succession, with the 
exception of Thomas and Taylor, whose chum was of extra large size, and, 
therefore, was allowed double quantity; the others received 198 lbs, each; the 
temperature of the milk was 70°; the quantity of butter produced by 
varied from 2 lbs. ISi oz. to 4 lbs. li oz., and the time occupied in chumn^ 
from 15 min, to 35 min. ; they were driven at speeds varying from 30 to 45 
revolutions per minute, owing to the high temperature the butter was in some 
instances very soft and inferior in quanty. It was thought desirable to test 
the comparative power consumed by the three chums which were selected for 
prizes, consequently a trial was made ; each chum was supplied with 40 ^ons 
of water, and run for 10 minutes. The results are given in the subjoined 
table. The satisfactory result in Bradford’s case is accounted for, mrtly by 
his midfeather principle, giving an im;^tus to the chum, and partly by the 
slow speed required, whilst the excessive power consumed by Eobmscai aad 
Bichai’dson’s chum was due tp complicated gearings. 


SECTION IX^-CItASS 2; 
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B. Tinkler 

162 

442 

40 

34,590 

£ Sm dt 

7 5 0 

£ & <f. 
Ist Prize 4 10 ~0 

Ito^son and Biehardson 

132 

3550 

40, 

101,466 

6 15 0 

2Dd „ 00 

T. Bradford and Co. .. 

10 

572 ^ 

30 

23,560 

8 10 0 

8td „ 4 10 0 


N,B.— The three mariiinea above mentioned were selected for Dynamometrical ex- 
^ , p^ment from the entire number tried. 


(Mak 3. Chesa — Here there was only one exhibitor, kEelkrd’s 
Trent Foundry Company, No. 5236, which was on Cockpy’s principle, with 
ecmsideiable alterations and additions, patented by Pugh; its merits mainly 
de^nd on Ihe it offers for reflating the temperature of the milk. 

Prize of 31 awarded. ^ . 

Class 4* CAeess'Prssses.— There was little variety and no material improve- 
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meat on tlie old principle. The pressure of each press was fairly tested, and 
compared with a weight of 1 ton 16 cwts. 3 qrs. 6 lbs. on the large presses, 
and 16 cwts. 3 qrs. 2 lbs. on the small presses. The Judges a\varded the first 
prize to ^uthwell & Co., for article 4187, who showed the best principle of con- 
struction with good workmanship and material The second was awarded to 
Mellard & Co., 6236 ; this was similar to the first-prize press, with the excep- 
tion that it had no graduation of the jjressure on the fulcrum, and conse- 
quently a less range of continuous pressure. The third prize was awarded to 
Messrs. Comes and Co., for a press, ISTo. 2798, on exactly the same principle of 
construction. 

Glass 5. Dairy Utensils , — In this class Alway & Son exhibited a fine col- 
lection, including everything necessary for the manufacture of butter, to which 
was awarded a prize of 21, 105. ; and the same sum to Carson & Toone, for 
their cheese-turner, and general collection of cheese-dairy furniture. To 
Southwell Co. was awarded a prize of 21. 10s., for their Cheshire and Scotch 
curd-mills. To James Comes and Co., for their curd drainer and cheese making 
apparatus, a useful invenrion, the Judges awarded a prize of 21. lOs. 

Mr. John Hutt, of Water-Eaton, rendered ^eat assistance during the trials 
in furnishing milk and cream in large quantities on the shortest notice, and 
also ^irymaids to make up the butter. 

ThisEe^l would be iawmplete unless reference is made to the Atmo^herio 
'Okam. This was not entered for trial; But as it is specially recommended 
for its ability to obtain, from new milk the whole of the butter, and leave the 
i!riIk.|}b]^eo% &weet/or,n^^^ thought desirable to test mid: 
a trhil was aaAanged,' which Was superintended 1^ Jktkscttu . 

10, 10 lbs of the pre^ons evening’s milk was placed , in , a 2 gaHon .iipli, 
at a temperature of 67^; chntmng commenced lat at T42 butter 

in beautiM light granules appesued, and at 1*45. the work stopped; at 
1*5^ 5 ozs. 14 dr^ms of fine butter was made up, and the buttermilk 
could not be distinguisbed by taste from ordinary sMm milk, and it is 
remarkable that the largest amount of butter produced by any of the hand- 
chnms from a similar quantity of milk only reaches 4 ozs. 14 grs,, and 
the average amount obtained from the hand-chums was 4 ozs. and 4i grs. 
Unfortunately this trial was supplementary, and no test was applied to deter- 
mine the quality of milk, as compared with that used in the other trials. 
The Judge believes it to have been superior, which may account for the 
result. This being the only churn that can successfully deal with new milk, 
it becomes of value to small establishments, when very fresh butter is wanted. 
The churns are made of various sizes, and a small one might often be em- 
ployed with advantage. 

SxoTiorr X.— BoisrB Mills. 


Awaeus. 

1604^ Beverley Iron and Waggon Company .. .. £9 

1606. Beverley Iron and Waggon Company .. 8 

623. W. Orosskill and Sons .. .• .. 5 

' Sone-miils were hot under trial at Bury, The competitibh at Oxford was 
tolted to ihe Beverley Iron Oomp-ny, Messrs. Orossmll and Sons, and Mr, 
Jibies hf Oheltenhaih. Oldham and Booth, though preseh^ did not enter hr 
tiM. As far as we could judge there was nether novelty ndr improvement in 
i^pjacdun^ Both firms enjoy a reputation in this particular depSrt- 
&rong and useful machinery. Mr. James^ implements 
, dii^t character, much smaller, and adapted mr hor^ 
^^"*^e?^tries msy'be inter^ting 

aeoordhi. 

frame fora portaMe eh| 
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or as a fixture, from 210Z. in t2ie fornaer case to 190Z. in the latter ; has 2 sets of 
rollers, each roller composed of alternate rings of teeth, and hands or washers 
which slide on to the barrel fixed with botts and nuts, so as to be really 
replaced when worn down or in case of accident. The teeth are wrought iron, 
case hardened. In the upper rollers i inch wide with f spaces between. In 
the lower rollers \ inch wide with | spaces. In order that the rollers may be 
kept clean, iron pickers are fixed on the firame, and act between the teeth. There 
is a friction sheave provided, which prevents accident from the presence of Iron 
or stones. The bones after passing tbrongh the rollers are received b^ a 
revolving screen, which has 8 dimensions of mesh, and removes eveiything 
but the very coarse and partially broken bones, which can be carried up to the 
rollers and re-crushed. An additional lOL will do this. Every kind of bone 
can be dealt with. The Judges awarded a prize of 9Z. 

The machine No. 1505, e:riiibited by the same firm, is smaller. A self- 
feeding apparatus is attached, consisting of 2 revolving chains in a box. We 
did not see much merit in this, as owing to the irregular character of the 
bones the attendant had quite as much work as he would have had with an 
ordinary miU. The price (95?.) includes friction i^eaves and self-feed!]^ 
apparatus. This mill has omy one pair of rollers similar to the lower pair in 
tlbie larger machine. It is very strongly made and capable of doing a quantity 
of work ; the revolving screen is fitt^ with 3 different sized me^s — viz,, 
>1, f , and If inch. It was noticeable that, although provided with only half 
the grinding surface of the larger mill, the <^fference in the quantity of tan was 
not great, and hence it would appear that this macbine will be found most suit- 
able for a farmer’s or small manufactorer’s.purpose. We do not, however, think it 
would answer for a farmer to buy raw bones, and make his own superphosphate ; 
the manufacturer gets an equal result with far cheaper materials, rrize of 6?. 

Crosskill and Sons. No. 628. Price, 90?.— Eesembles the last closely. We 
noticed with satisfaction that the gearing is well guarded. The rollers are Ilie 
same width, by 14 inches. The revolving screen is somewhat shorty, making 
only two samples, I inch, and f inch, and^ set at incline, nsay 

account for difference obtained in the eompamtive IriaL Prize of 
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A third entry, No. 1506, of the Beverley Company deserves r«cognirioni on 
. account of its moderate price, and a redpiocating soteen capable of separaring f 
' and f inch bones. No. 1607. — A still cfiieaper mill, , costing ^y ^4 TSie teeth 
area shade smaller, and the width of the box less. It will not grind ihe largj^ 
bon^ but otherwise is a very useful machine. The S(^een moves more xapmiy 
than in the others, and consequently a better sfonple is made. 

'Hr, James’s mill, No. 6486, is on a much eapoaller scale, costs 22?, 2s^ with 
semen complete, and consists of two pairs of deeply fluted idlers of cast iron ; 
each driven ly a i^paxats pulley and at different speeds. The fluted rollers 

areimt ads^pted io deal with raw bones, and would soon choke, dthon^ it is 
possible that with bemes boiled or steankd they would work well. 

Hr, James's second ariicle exhibited was just the same in principle, only on 
a stall smaller scale, and, with one pair of rollers only. As the bones have 
through the miff a. Second time, the coarser roller is exchanged for a finer 
and thus d td^bly fine sample diould be made. 
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Section XI. — Guano Bbbakbbs. 

Prizes withheld. 

The sum of 20Z. was placed at the disposal of the Judges. The implements 
are of little practical use to a farmer, because the operation they pei’form is not 
of frequent occurrence, and the advantage of mechanism over manual labour 
is not sufficiently great to render outlay desirable ; for these reasons we think 
it ra^er fortunate than otherwise that the two machines that were tried worked 
so indifferently that the Judges withheld the prize. The exhibitors were P, 
& W. Hobbs, Basingstoke, and Thomas Corbett, Shrewsbury. Messrs. Hobbs’s 
min was cone shapS, with a series of wrought-iron sections, carrying four and 
three teeth alternately. These sections are of different thicknesses, and the 
bottom of the mill is formed in divisions to fit the teeth, hence the guano- 
lumps entering at one end are first broken roughly, and then finer until the 
manure is delivered as a fine powder. There is a screen attached to the hopper,, 
and worked by a cam, this separates the dust. Three men were required to 
manage the mill; and. we feel certain that two men with a wire sieve could 
do as much and as well witWt an outlay of 51. 15s. The machinery is too 
elaborate for the work required to he done. 

, Corl^’s machine also d^rihed as a novelty, consists of an 8«>in. fiuted 
' roQer, ,workfr^ against a sh^l kept in place by a weight and lever, so if a stone 
branyinetal.6nt^theshellipve8 wayandletsitthrough. The end of the screen 
rests on, the roller, and. receives vibrating motion from the ine<juaHties of the 
Jhted^ainfee. Thie mfil failed to finish its work, small pieces of jguan^ 
/worki^ 'mto balk wouH n(^ go tlnou^, notwit all ths efforta.hf 

From this experience, and looking.at the comparaMve inutility of such an 
implemeut, we venture to surest that this prize should not be repeated. 

SsoTioir XII. — ^CoiBOLiTa TilIiS. 

Awabd. 

4844) 

4845 [ E, I?, and P. Timer .. .. .. .. •• £10, 

Th«e was no competition in this section. Messrs. Headley and Tye’s 
articles, although entered for trial, were not put into a condition for working, 
and hence were struck out. Messrs. E. B.‘& F. Turner exhibited machinery 
which appeared highly suitable, and for which they, have had a. consider- 
able demand. The coprolites ‘ are first reduced in' a crushing-mill, which, 
as more expeditious and less costly, is preferable to mill-stones sometimes 
employed. One pair of rollers will reduce sufficiently fast for three pairs of 
stones to grind. The crusher consists of two powerful rollers of chilled 
iron, kept in contact by levers with balance weights. It is frequency -workecl 
in ocmjancrion with the grmding-stone^ and is then driven from the same lay 
shaft to which the pinion with disengaging clutch is attached. The gear^gs and 
, framWmrk are particularly strong. The coprolites axe reduced in Sie crushing 
mill to a considemble degree of fineness ; some coarse particles, however, remair^ 
and it is an open question whether it would not answer to separate these by a 
fine sieve and recrush. Itwould certainly relieve the stones and expedite the 
grinding, which is desirabl^^^. The miU is on precisely the saifie' principle as 
their com-miU sdr^y noti^^only much more powerful. The ston^ are 
4 6 in. in dmmeter, of b^0|french burr. When it is desirable to drive 

' crusher and not the mill, ^^latter can be throym out of ' by tsfSing 
oh riie stone-spindlP^^ted by a lever. T^he' dnvink-ysfhieei or 
lay-AsH Is geared with weu-seai^Si|a wood cogs, and works with" imh pinions 
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on tlie stone spindle. The bedstones are firmly secured in cast-iron coned 
frames of great strength, and fitted with the necessary adjustment^ screws. 
From the solidity of all the parts, and the truth of the workmanship, these- 
work quietly, and make a very fine sample, a point of great importance. 
Attached to the mill is a crane, which is found absolutely necessary, in order 
to take up the stones. The Judges saw the machinery in operation, and were 
hi^y satisfied with the quality of the work, and accordingly awarded the 
mSey, 101 , placed at their disposal, after having seen the nature and quan- 
tity of work in a g^ven time, particulars of which will be gathered from the 
Table. 


Section XTEI.— Flax Bbeaking Machines. 
Awabds. 


7199. John Eliot Hodgkin £6* 

7202, John Eliot Hodgkin 4t 


Th»;, cultivation of fiak in England is once again occupying attention, whilst 
in Irel^ linen is the staj^ manufacture, and employs a large portion of the 
industri^ pbpulati<m of ,ihe Horth. Xt is agreed on all sides that the crop ia 
easily grown,, nllows a otm^eraMe of soil and climate, and, wherever a 
market ^slsts, pa^srs well. Whatever the practice in Ireland as to home manu- 
j^tore, we are oertw ha this country it will not answer $ and that, 
«sk(ls for jthe tsreu a$, it grows, it canhet be cultivate. The , 

S h price of labour ^ ihost economical appHoai^on, whtleh esm 

y be dmie by of inachmisy ,a krge sWe. The sum of ’ 

^aced at the dispoasd ihe Judged arid this th«y awarded to John Eliot 
Hodgkin of West Derby, whose machine^ was much admired, and merits a 
short description ; his only compeiitor being Messrs. Dening and Co. of Chard,, 
whose breaker was of a ve^ simple description — ^viz., a frame carrying two- 
wooden rollers fluted with iron, driven by fly-wheel and handle. The straw 
is held hy one workman and forwarded through the rollers as required, whilst 
the other turns the handle of fly-wheel, and by maldng balf-a-tum and rever- 
sing, a rubbing action is given to the rollers, which to some extent broke the 
wood but did not remove it to any degree. The work was very inferior to- 
that by Mr. Hodgkin’s maobines. Two hand and four power breakers were 
exhibited by the latter. 

Ho. 7202, to which the prize of 4?. was awarded, is priced at 9?. 9s. in the 
Catalogue, invented hy Edward Brasler, and improved by the exhibitor ; con- 
sists of a central fluted roller, surrounded by three smaller rollers, which 
revolve by friction from the central roller, and are held down in place by 
springs. The motion is affected hy a double ratchet, which gives reciprocating 
motion, rubbing the flax backwards and forwards, or else passing it thvoughv at 
tbe will of the attendant. The ratio between backward and forward stroke . ' 
can be altered by an adjustible cam. The rollers are fluted out of solid metal, , 
and the pressure on the flax is regulated by indiambber springs. The feed is 
X6 inches wide ; the action is perfect, not only in consequence of the breaking 
of the ^ive or woody matter, but because a large proportion is actually sepa- 
rated and falls down to the ground, leaving very little to be removed by the 
scutching blades. A gentle blow from the latter completes the process, and 
waste arising tow is reduced to a mimmum. it is di^cult to over- 
estimate the importance of good breaking, as the foundation of economical 
:msal^ 

— I — — “ — — ' ■ — 

.V ^ ‘ po^er. t For hand power. 
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The second hand-machine, Ho. 7201, as represented in our illxLstzBtion, is 
similar to the above, only the rollers are 14 inches wide in the feed» and an 
indepei^ent i^tcher is Pinched. The ratchet handle worka the rollers, the 
whed'is for taming the scutching blades; the price is 13Z. 18s* From 
40 to 60 lbs. of clean flax can be prepared in a day. 

Mg» 14. — Mr. J. B. SodgTdrCs Shamrock Sknd Flasc Breaker and 
Scukiher^ No. 7201. 



No. 7197.— Two-horse-power machine (includmg patents by Brasier, Hodg- 
Idn, and Bremm^), is a beautiful machine, consisting of a large caitral roller, 
round which three smaller ones revive by contact. Becipm^ting motaosn is 
given by an eccentric, and forward motion by a small pinion 
pinion moving forward slowly at each stroke of ^ eccentric, and finally 
completing the revolution of the 'central roller. The machine is dther^sent 
out on wheels as a portable mill, or else withont. The prices are respectively 
and S6|. 

’Hpl 7199 ^ not so large, costs only and, has a radial slot to alter 
pmions for spee^ so that according , to the nature of the straw the piroporfion 
b^we^ the retnprocaidng and forward motion can be radiated. This maclnne 
was selected by the Judges for the first prize of 62. 

No. 7196 is a larger machine than any, havhigsbs alters mund the centra 
roller, but preiinss]^, similar In construction. Trice, 80k Thm is adapted 

2 M 2 
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to a laige manufeotory. The hroken flax is delivered on to a revolving 
platform. 

No. 7198. Price, 362.— The mechanism by which the rollem work is some- 
what different. Eeciprocating motion is obtained by three cogged wheels 
working ronnd a central wheel, and by sun and planet motion causing cranks 
to re-vmve as they pass round the central wheel, giving backward and forward 
motion. This has two top and two bottom rollers* of different pitch. This 
Tnanbinft has a quicket and more jumping motion, and the great friction 
evolves consid^ble heat, which is of importance in working hemp. The 
scutching machinery, attached in some cases to the rollers, completed the 
work so effecti^y commenced by the rollers. 

SeCTIOK XIV. — ^TiLB MACHINBaT. 


Awaeds, 

6675. J.D. Pinfold £8* ‘ 

6604. J. Whitehead 7t 

4439. Edward Page and Co. , .• Oommended,t 


The sum of 162. placed at the disposal of the Judges without restriction 
as to the kind of maoinnei whether to be wcfrked by hand or other power. In 
the hand power. m»chm^ only three miikeis presented themselves, viz. 

Whitehead, Page, and Keaxsley. At Osfmd care had been taken to have a 
qiiEihtify of clay the work. ;Oh ff>rmer oeca^ons, the lesu^ts have 

^ been sarisfacto^ qcndltioii. Tm 

fidents from the Boi^bouring bnckysacd warn to work over the 

clay. Then each e^ibitor was requested to screen grane clay, XK>tes bbing 
taken of time and power, and then of the number of 2 inch tiles made during 
a minute’s run, the hand dynamometer being used. Kearsley, whose machine, 
was roughly made, thou^ probably of a useful cbaraeter, had not provided 
a screen, consequently did not go to trial. The following tables on p, 518 
give the results as re^rds Whitehead and Page. 

l^tehead’s machme, price 242., commended itself in two respects. The 
hist a provision to prevent accident— the piston cannot he driven home too iar ; 
at the end of the rack two cogs are left out and replaced by a movable stop; 
when this point is reached the teeth of the pinion pass over this space, and 
the piston remains stationary, but when reversed, bite, and so diw back the 
piston. Secondly, the manner in which the screen or die frame are attached 
by a sliding clutch on the top, and by a groove on the bottom of the machine, 
together with the manner of fastening the lid, which is simple and eflScient. 
Widlh of mouth is 16| by 8f inches bigb. These machines have a high 
practical character, being found to stand rough usage. The Judges 
awarded 72. 

Messrs. and Oo.’s machine, price 202., is well got up. The screen and 
die sffe kept in place by a pin at Ihe bottom, forming a hinge, and at the top 
by two keys— a feulty arrangement, as was seen during the experiments, one 
- of the pins becoming loose. Moreover, more time was occupied in altering , 
tban^in Whitehead’s. Throws out of gear in order to return the piston after 
exhausting the box. The mouth is rather larger, and Mr. Page can make, 
different sizes, up to 12, and even 15 inches. The 2-inch pipes were fairly made, 
but the clay was less screened. 

As legMs the comparative merits of hand and power machinery for tile 
mak i n g, it must be noted that two-inch pipes can be made, rolled, and placed 

* Vor st^an or hoise power. 


t For hand power. 
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on shelves, the clay hroi^ht from the pug mill for from 2s. Zd, to 2s. 9e?, a 
thousand* we much question if the work can be done ch^per as well 
by any power machine. It is quite a different question with bricks- The 
weight of clay is so much greater that it must be slow work by hand, and 
machinery answers well because it is not necessary to have such accuracy. In 
Pinfold’s largest machine — a splendid affair — ^the cutting apparatus is driven by 
gearing from the machine, and cuts as the clay is travelling, so no stop is neces- 
sary. The cut is a little straggling owing to the resistance of the clay and the 


15, — J*. J[), Pinfolds TiU'-mdki^ MachiTte^ No. 6674. 



spring of the wire, but it is not at all the worse, but rather an advantage, as the 
mortar takes a better hold; but with pipes a clean cut is moat important, other- 
wise continuity cannot be maintained. Pinfold’s machines are so made that they 
can deal with clay in a moderately dry state, and for biickmaMng it is^t 
necessary (though it is generally desirable) to prepare clay hi ^y '^^7* 

. large machine has a patent self-acting feed, consisting of powerful screws whi-^, 
as they work the clay forward, subject it to the action of a pr^ ^e 

rollers are provided with a safety brake, so that if any stone or tool got m, the 
machine is brought to a standstill. The rollers are powerful, and great care is 
taken to lubricate the clay and preventundue Mctionby a propa supply oiwate^ 
The self-acting cutter, which is, very ingenious, consists of a large wheel witn 
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cog gearing on its circumference. The wires radiate from the centre like spokes 
and can be tightened or even replaced ^without stopping the machine ; before 
ivtming in contact with the brick they pass between, and are momentarily held 
by two springs, and this detention gives them velocity, as well as tends to 
clean tbism. The wheel is fixed at such an angle in reference to the table as 
to secure a straight cut. It was this machine that conquered the brickmakers 
at Manchester, and brought them to their senses, and, as a triumph of 
meohanicad genius, we could not do less than name it here ; and we trust that 
any deficiency in our description will be made clear by the {Uustration^ 
Pinfold’s machine 'selected by the Judges for competition was on a much, 
smaller scale, and had no self-feed. The clay is fed into two powerful rollers, 
the space between which can be regulated by screws. It is provided with 
safety. Motion break and a travelling cutter which moves forward during the 
' act of cutting at the same rate as the clay, and hence makes a square cut. 
The work is mus continaous, and goes on just so long as there is clay supplied. 
The great feature in Pinfold’s machine, and which in the opinion of the 
Judges more than counterbalanced the extra power, was the ability to deal 
clay in a less prepared state, and the economy of labour thereby. 

‘Whitehead’s manbine^ with two tables and two boxes in the centre, is 
piedseiy rimllar in oosstmc^on to the hand^power machine. One box b^g 
iSed whilst, the etbei! requires much manual labour and atten- 

The Safialy Is here immensely valuable. . Me |dnd^6 of these 
saacbmea does not appear, so suitable Sr power , as fmr hand labour. The 
jpmits of the trials espieased in the 

. , ;<lt mu^ be IMlp ^Mfdrine 

Section XT.-^-bxiLnma Tools. 


Olass 1 , — For ihe dass of Draining Tods^ £10. 

Awaed. 

2137. Hunt and Pickering .. .. £6 

6774. Clarke and Son .. 4 

' 45?€. F. Parkes and €k>. •• .. .. Highly Commended. 

Out of a class of seven competitors, the above were adjudged most worthy 
of the prizes and commendation. We question the necessity of this prize. 
In earlier days, when thorough drainage was believed in by few, it was 
important to distinguish the class of tools required for really effective work, 
hut now experience has brought about a great clmnge of opinion ; and, 
therefore, the Society’s money might be saved without detriment to the cause. 
The tools were of the best quality and well mounted. In the case of Hunt and 
Pickering, the iron socket in the grafting tool was continued nearly to the 
handle, this gives much strength. 


Mxscellaneotts Ihplekents. 

Mi&sdlimeous Awards to Agricultural Articles and essential Imjgrofo&fnents 
V therein^ Ten Silver Medals, 


196: Amies, Barford, and Co., Portable Metal Com-0rinding MUl wifii 
Bressing Apparatus. 

2^. > Amies, Barford, and Co., Oampains’ Patent Anchors for Steam 
246.} Cultivation. 

V Barton, W*, Cottagers’ Patent Cooking Stove- 
’ Howard, J. and F., Patent Self-acting Appliance to Horse Bake. 
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7747. 

774S. 

7749. 


-Mturay, G., collection of Models for a Cheese Factoiy. 


6631. Pooley and Son, Automatic Grain Scale. 

7113. Robey and Co., Patent Self-feeding Apparatus for Threshing Machine* 
1^78. Sainty, J. and B., Patent Wood Covering for Temporary Buildings, &c. 
/Sinclair, James, Chemical Fire Engines. 

SigMy Commended, 

Amies, Barford, and Co., Steam Cooking Apparatus. 

Baker, T., Tip Cart. 

Ball, W., and Son, Patent Double Break on Waggon. 

Barrows and Stewart, Improved Windlass for Steam Cultivation. 
tBe^rle;^ Iron and Waggon Company, Self-acting Sheaf DeliverT to- 
'\ Reapmg Machine. 

^rbett, Thomas, Improvement in Hand Clover-Seed Barrow. 

Davey, Janies, Improved Cart Harness. 

Fowler, J. and Co., Traction Engine on Springs. 

and Co., Self-registering Corn-Weighing Machine. 

Holm® and Sons, Improvement in Hay and Com Elevator. 

HjQimfiD'O' -i.* j a ♦ 


240. 

797. 

2260. 

694. 

1513. 

6350. 

7652. 

2811. 

1914. 

2147. 

1338. 

5913. 

.^33. 

5555 J 

337.- 

4701. 

4883. 

3472. 

4201. 

3324. 

6747. 


T, aad Son, Beaper and Mower Knife Qrinder. 

I JHunw, G. w, and Cto., Cranlined DonWe-fiwiow Blonspb ^ Sulb- 
1 . ' soiler. • ' . 

^'olding. Shafts for Heaping and Mowing 
R^brth and Son, improved Patent Corn Screen. 

Richmond and Chandler, Litter Cutter. 

Sainty, J. and B., Improved Cattle Crib. 

Southwell and Co., Improvement in Ridging Plough. 

Smith, William, Sheep Rack. 

Thomson, E, W., Patent Road Steam Engine. 

Commended, 

-^5?’ J- P.> Improved Carriage Jack. 

|“P«>:rement in a Cliain Harrow Carriage. 

^ aj eXS’ ”> “I- 

fjli- J- f •> Improvements in Field Gate. 

f»7f- &inty, J. and B., Sheep Fencing. 

3882. Winder, B., Machine for Tarring Sheepfold Netting. 

enormous and unparalleled collection of implemraits at 
Oxfiad, thera were m lealify few novelties, and many of the new marines 
improvements. Simplicity of arrangement is too often 
® of movements, to effect a result which 
f ? i oomphoabon it enfbrces. We thfalr it would be 



..u in .1 — 3 ® oumownai ar line mercy of tne exhibitor, whose 

is mqiared with spedal pleading which it s diflSodt 

-i f^^.ad<htion& to^ the miscellaneous department, and we mav 
elucidate the meaning of this somewhat ambiguous term. In the fir^ 
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instance, and when the necessary importance of the implements exhibited 
rendered it desirable to bring into prominence objects which did not come 
under any of the heads for which prizes were offered, the attention of the 
Judges was directed solely in this direction. Of late years it has been found 
desirable to modify this rule, and at the present time it is in the jurisdiction of 
the Judges to notice, ^ther by medal or commendation, novel additions to an 
implement, even tbongh,tbat implement comes into competition on another 
occasion, l^e Misceluneous Jndges have no sinecure offibe. The inspection 
of every implement, and the probability that in many instances repeated visits- 
will be necessary, entails an amount of patience and labour that demands our 
sympathy. Frequently, exhibitors, despite the notices that are posted twice 
a day, are not on their stands, and consequently it is impossible that eveiyihing 
can he properly seen. The practical miowl^ge and shrewdness r^uisite to 
resist the insinuating arguments of the inventor, which, however wide of the 
mark, carry weight from their evident sincerity, render the office one of great 
difficulty. On the one hand it is most desirable to encourage improvements, 
on the other it is mischievous to give prominence to worthless inventions. 

JRohey and Comjpany, of Lincoln, exhibit Bell and Roperis Patent Self-feeding 
Apparatus, to be attached to their thrashing machine. The object of this in- 
vention is to do away with the necessity for men on the macbme. The com 
being carried from the rick and delivered into the drum by macMneiy, the 
latter can he entirely enclosed, and hence the scattering of grain inevitable in 
an open dmm is avoided, and the risk of accident, either from the feeder getting 
into the drum or from the breaking of a heater, prevented. The apparatus- 
consists of a shoot 13 feet long, fixS to the thrashing machine frame at one 
end, the other suspended by a crane or pulley so as to be just over the centre of 
the stack, hut clear of the sheaves. Inside the shoot an endless leather strap 
6 inches wide revolves, being driven by a pulley from tbe drum. The rollers 
carrying the strap are 12 inches in diameter, and revolve about 150 revolutiona 
per minute. The strap carries iron, teeth Zh inchea long to prevent the i^eaf 
slipping hack^ and also three or four solid |>lates of iron, whi^ act ss to . 
carry up any loose com which would othOTise accumulate m the stack. Over 
the centred the i^ki]m ls i^hat^callejdibceheaf"dtrider,c^^ 
daw teeth on a Th^ t^d to separate 

and cany the com doWn to ^e dmm, the mouth of' which is contracted by 
broad pieces of wood placed in the intervals between the teeth. In order to pre- 
vent too rapid delivery and o<msequeht ck^;^i^, a check-rake, on the oimosite 
side of the drum, conristing of six i^th 33!30vea backwards and forwards mter^ 
mittently with the teeth of w sheaf-divider, retaihs a portion of the sheaf Whilst 
the remainder is delivered, and thus a r^ular feed is secured. The ohedk-rake 
is worked from the crank i^aft of the sh^-divider by a connecting-rod, and its 
movements can be regulated by means of a slot so as to deliver with varying ^ 
degrees of rapidity according to the nature of the crop. The sh^, when the 
band has been cu^ is laid in the shoot, with the butt upwards, and is delivered 
parallel with the haters. The action of the rake t^th tends to rum^e tho 
straw, which in consequence is more broken in its pas^e than as ordinarily 
fed. This may be a serious objection in , some localltiesi, and must be vaiim , 
accordingly. The Judges awarded a l^lver Medal to thW apparatus. 

Oampam^s anchors for roundabout steam culture are designed to supersede 
the ordinary snatch-block and claws which require so much attention, and 
seldom are really efficient to redst a severe strain. Mr, Oampain, a practical 
farmer living in the neighbourhood of Peterboro*, finding the inconvenience of 
' this, turned his attention to the subject, the result being the implement under 
notice. Messrs. Amies and Baiterd, the exhibitors, bought the patent, and 
are the sole proprietors. The merits of tbe anchor were tested during a two 
days’ trial last autuinn. It consists of a powerful oblong frame, carried on 
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four disc wheels, very similar in form to Fowler’s disc anchor, and provided 
with a box for stones or earth when extra weights are required. The rope 
pulley may either he carried above or below the frame— probably the former 
plan is most suitable for the roundabout system, because the rope is more off 
the ground. The novelty and merit of the arrangement consist in the pre- 
«ence of a strong axle placed at the end of the frame carrying eight powerful 
tines ; on one end of the axle is a ratchet in four segments into which the teeth 
of a lever handle fit. The distance between the segments represents the space 
through which the ancdior is required to traverse on the headland. As long 
as the lever is up the tines ride on the surface of the lan^ but when their 
movements are stopped the strain of the rope which is being wound on the 
windlass causes the tines to bury themselves, and thus afford a powerful 
resistance both to side and forward strain. As the tines descend the hind disc 
wheels rise to some extent, hut the anchorage is found ample, and the strain of 
rope ten^g to draw the anchor forward on the headland is thoroughly coun- 
teracted. There is a great saving of lahour. The porter hoy, previous to the 
•departure of the implement for the opposite anchor, liberates the lever 
handle from <fce ratchet notch, adjust the steerage if required, and can thp 
lea^ the ainchor ; as soon as Ihe commence to return from the opposite 
liea^GtendjthesfraincI th^ towards the ’jAindlasa round the sheaf or pulley, 

4mv|rs Ihd fervid un^ the lev# comes in contact with the ratchet 
wpeu 'ii is lat tines' bury themselves, and strain is 

^*l^"pdee bf eaih anchor Is ' A Silver 'Hedal was awarded. 

the h^ pric^ prey^lOd fidb awarding a me^ as v^ld 
cthdrwise have done. This year e^hiHtou^ have completely altered too 

machine, made one apparatus ao the work that before required double machinery, 
and consequently reduced the price from 1002^. to A short description, toge- 

ther with a drawing, will convey some idea of the prih<a|>le. An overhead shoot, 

, with an outlet controlled by a valve, conducts the grain into a divided oscil- 
lating trunk, open top and bottom, which swin^ upon trunnions resting upon 
the platform of a weighing machine ; the trunk passes through the platform, 
and vibrates between Qie inclined sides of a hopper, which forms a portion of the 
platfonm these inclined sides meeting at the bottom and uniting at. the division 
■or partition, form the apex of a triangle. Each side of the triangle, when 
alternately brought closely against the sides of the hopper, converts that 
portion of the trunk which is in contact ivith it into a close vessel, being 
retained in position by a bolt. The grain falls into that portion of the trunk 
immediately under the shoot, and when the load is nearly imposed upon the 
machine, the outlet valve of the grain-shoot cuts off the supply of grain 
parti^y, allowing only just so much to fall gently into the machine as will 
complete the load with accuracy. Wdght hemg ascertained, the bolt is with- 
drawn by the action of the machine, when the hopper tumbles over, releasing 
one of the lower triangular outlets from contact with the side of ,lhe l^pper ; 
ihe grain is dischai^ea, and at the same instant the side of the trunk, which 
wais previously empty, is prepared for the reception of another load of grain, 
its lower outlet being closed by the hopper, and its upper portion being brought 
directly under the shoot. Each discharge of the trunk is registered by a' 
,Oount^, one figure of which is moved with every vibration of the trunk. The 
O^perrations of loading, weighing, discharging, and registering go on without 
mtetmssion so l<mg as the supply of grain continues, the Only impelling motion 
the weight of the grain itself. The reduction in price and greater siinpli- 
of comtmetion jusrified a dl^^^ 

' with self-acting leverage, appears an 

Artier attempts in thfr dirkstion, because the means by whkh the 
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action is produced are simple and the emptying rapid, the teeth coming to the 
ground again with sufOicient rapidity, Tliere are several commendahje points. 
The axle is of solid steel, and placed in the centre of the rake ; the machine is 
thus very strong, and there is no tendency in the wheels to work outwards, a 
defect noticeable in all rakes with short axles bolted or fastened to a frame. The 
means by which this self-action is produced are as follows : On the axle, 
inside the travelling wheels, are small wheels, on which are placed friction 
bands connected with the frame ; when the rake is full, leverage is applied 
’ to the br^k bands, they are tightened and become a part of the wheel, and 
travel round, carrying the teeth and load until a sufficient height is attained^ 
The leverage is then released, the breaks cease to bite, and the rake falls 
to the groimd. The illustration will explain more clearly the mechanism. 

Fig, 17. — Self-acting L&oera^e to Messrs, J. and F, Ebward’s 
Horse Bake^ No, 6437. 



The driver can either ride or walk. If riding the right foot is used to slightly 
depress the actuating lever at the point a, if walking he raises the lever at 6, as 
will be seen by reference, to the illustration. This alteration causes the tighten- 
ing of the break-straps and consequent elevation of the rakes. The connecting 
link d is jointed to the foot lever at c, which centre c, when depressed by the 
acto of the attendant is coincident with the centre of the axle of the rake, 
consequently the lifting motion of the cradle and tines does not influence it, 
although the levef arms ande, with the cradle and break bauds /, are carried 
forward when the rake is unloaded ; thus, the first lever being depressed, the 
requisite fricrion is put on the brake bands, through the double-ended lever g, 
Tfe break bands can be, tightened when necessary by the screw link t 
A distal coti^eds oooMng^ stove is shown by W. ‘Barton, of Boston, whose 
ranges have attained a considerable reputation. This is an iuven- 
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tion of Mr, T. Eichaids, of Wincanton, and considered by tlio judges so 
cheap and practical^ that they awarded a silver medal The stove occupies a 
2 ft opemug, and stands 2 ft 8 in. high. It can be used either as an open dre or 
as a close stove. When used as a close stove for cooking, the dre is cbsed at 
the top but open in front The hot-pkte is 24 inches by 15 inches for boiling, 
stewing, &C., or as an ironing-stove. The oven, placed under the fire, is 14 
inches wide, 13 inches hi^, and 12 inches deqp, and with its fiues occupies all 
the width, and so is capable of baking everything. The flues run completely 
round the oven on each side, and enter amsun flue into the chimney.. The oven 
is of wrought iron. As an open fire the top is removed and placed against the 
back, and a fall door is let down, and acts as a sloping back to-the fixe, a good' 
arrangement, as it is impossible to heap on too much fuel In the chimney is 
a damper to regulate the draft, and the flues are easily cleaned. Altogether this 
is a very complete range, easily set and reasonable in price, being only 2^. 10s. 
Another range contains a small boiler in addition, which increases the cost by 
H 5s. 

A silver medal was awarded to Mr. Gilbert Murray, of Elvaston, Derby, 
who exhibited articles 7747, 7748, and 7759, models of plant for cheese 
making on the American factoiy system, of cheese press, and of a factory 
for 300 cows, and having tnken an active part in the establishment of a 
fltctoiy at Derby, which has been in operation for some months, we are 
indebted to him for an explanation of proceedings, and for a description of 
the processes. A company having he^ formed, the services of two com- 
petent Americans were secured, and although the subject was only discussed 
in December, the first cheese was made on April 8. The models shown were 
on a scale of inches to the foot. The cans used for conveying the milk 
from the grower to the factory are cylindrical, of the same .width throughout. 
The lid exactly fits the cymdk Hke a piston,' and so accommodate Itself 
to the su|>ply of milk, thus prevenimg waste or undue agitation, bi the dentro 
of the Ud isa tube projecting 6 in<^ thi% when flUsd wx^^cdld 
tends to lower the tmperatae of the milk. As ^0 evemng^ troves 

ixxto si laige tin ixx ^ ^ a , 

msohiue^ ^ l^ing irodcat^one eukty going bia& to 

IbeSend^., Intnebc^tom oft&wi^hlng<^thLisabra8svalve,cmTespondmgto 
a hole in the centre of the wCigbing-macmi^ pbtfonn ; to this valve a sxi^ 
brass chain is attached, by which it cen be raised and Ihe milk flowed to, 
escape into a tin tube, which conveys it direct to ihe vats in the making room. 
The vats consist of two separate parts ; the outside part is constructed of two- 
inch deal board, tongued and grooved, and supported on wooden legs ; thwinner 
case consists of strong tin secured to a rim of 4 inches deep and 2 inSies wide ; in 
the inside between the bottoms of the outer and inner vats is a space of 2 ineh^ 
which contains the steam pipes, and into which cold water is carried in order 
to lower the temperature of the milk wheu required. As soon as the whole 
of the evening's milk has arrived, and been run into the vats, the cold water 
is turned on and soon fills the space between the vats, about 6 inches fiom the 
bottom ; and at the contrary end to which the water enters, an overflow pipe 
is inserted, this pipe conveys the water to a small over^ot water-wheel, the 
small quantity of water gives a regular but intennittent motion to tbe wheel ; 
iMs motion is communicated to a shaft running longitudinally throng the 
building, to ibis shaft are again attached a senes of wooden rake^ which float 
OH the sarflfcoe of the milk, and by their action keep up a continuous agita- 
tion, thus preventing any cream from rising, "When the moraines milk 
arrives it is weighed and run into the vats, and mixed with that of the pre- 
vious evening ; by opening a tap at the bottom of the vat the cold water is all 
run off, and steam turned on, by an inch pipe running round the inside of the 
vat. This pipe has small perforations throughout its length, and througb 
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these the steam is equally distributed ; when the proper temperature has been 
attained the rennet and annatto are added, the mass is well stirred, and is then 
covered up until the curd has formed. To facilitate the separation of the whey 
the curd is cut with knives specially constructed for that purpose, the tem- 
perature is then slowly raised, until the whey has arrived at a proper state of 
acidity ; it is then run off by means of a syphon into a drain in ihe floor, which 
conveys it mto the whey cistern, outside, Ae curd is then tipped into the dry 
vat, and is here well sthred by the hand and exposed to the atmosphere, the 
principal object being to lower the temperature of the curd before salting. 
In order to ^uce manual kbour to the minimum, in many of the American 
factories there is a difference of three feet in the level of the floor of the making- 
room, this is there called the drop ; by opening a trap in the end of the milk vat 
the curd is emptied into the dry vat without being touched by hand. Mr. Murray 
has introduced] a considerable improvement by the application of a simple 
zn^ibamcal anangement of the screw principle* by which, when the whey is 
run off, the vat containing the curd is raised to the level of the dry vat ; the 
sc^ws at each end of the vat are of different pitch of thread, so that when 
elevated to full height the one end is four im^es hi^er than the other, 
a valve at the lower mdi is opened and the curd easily passes into the dry 
vat The curd when salted is put into hoops, these are placed in the 
pr$i»es, and of feoan ,3 to 5 terns applied* Tie American presses 

001 ^ 1 ^ <ii a scoew working througjh a nut atta^ed to a strong wooden beam ; 
a elreiQlsr print, 3 inches in diameter, loose reefed on to the, hot^ end 
Ibr .tihe of disfcrlbuiar^ the 

foBow^, which* flts mto the ihidde of the hoop cm the top m the 
the screw is turned by a hand let^ flttihg jbatd hol^ in the print; tie 
only piactica! objection to ^is system is there, is ho continuous pressure. 
Mr. J&urray has likewise invented a new press, by which a large number 
of cheeses can be pressed at the same time ; each cheese is placed separate* 
and the pressure applied by means of screws working in bevel gear and 
turned by a crank-niBuidle. A ratchet-wheel, to which is attached a lever, is 
placed on the spindle, and by this means any amount of continuous pressure 
can be obtained, the cheese only requires to be kept from 10 to 12 hours in the 
press, they are then raised by a lift to an upper floor, where they are turned 
daily untfl fit for market. 

jfessrs. J, and B, Sainty, of Wisbeach, Cambridgesbire, exhibit several 
novelties. The first claiming our notice, for which they obtained a silver 
medal, is a simple and cheap form of wood covering for temporary buildings, 
walls in process of building, also for various puiposes in a garden as protection, 
ftom frost, placing around trees in a park to keep off cattle, &c. It is portable — 


allows of the curve required for many purposes. The boards are 
togetherby galvanised wire pins, being merely a loop with ends of wire twisted 
together. The opening for these pins being made across the grain of the 
wood, there is no fear of their drawing out. The rows of pins should be about 
18 inches apart. The upper surface of the wood in the speoinien is planed : 
this adds coi^derabiy to the expense, and is undesirable when tar is nsed. 
The roofing is made in lengths of about S feet 6 inches, but this may be altered 
acoprding to the purposes for which it is required. Price 13id. a yard, with 
planed. 

iiext novelty of Me^rs. Saiuty^s, which was highly commended, is a v^ry 
cattle erfib, with angle^iron posts and wood frame, which is so cch" 
"that Mr cattle must fe^ at ppporite corners, and cannot 
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The po 9 ts are 4 feet high, being 1 foot higher than the top of the bos. A 
piece of strong board, 6 inches deep by if inch thick, is nsed by two nnta 
and bolts to the top of the post; it mns ^agonally, ienninating against the 
opposite post at the lower part of the bos, intersecting the line of tibe frame, 
so as to leave 12 inches of ^eding-rspace and acting as a brace, increasing the 
strength of the frame, and perfectly preventing the heast gettii^ more than 
his share of food. It is secnrely bolted to the frame, and further strength is 
afforded by an iron tie-rod between the posts and just above the frame. The 
bottom of tbe crib can be readily removed, if it is considered desirable; It is 
thoroughly strong, and very reasonable in price, viz., 39s. unpainted. 

A third novelty consists in the spring festenings for field gates, as well as 
in several details. The posts, instead of being solid throughout, are made of 
two pieces of timber, B by 8, connected tc^ther at the top by a cap covered 
with zinc. Under the ground the fastening is effected by a cross face-plate' 
7 inches by 3 inches, and 2 feet long, which extending 8 inches on each side 
beyond tbe posts forms eonsideorable resistance when well rammed, which is 
increased by a spur or stay 3 feet long. The ground for 0 inches round 
post is dug out, and the space filled with sawdust saturated with gas^tar^ 
which, when compressed, forms a solid, compact mas^ preserving the timber, 
which should he well dressed with tar |uevious to setting. Mr. Stmty prefers 
deal, when thus treated, to oak, as being lighter and less costly. The set- 
screws in the post for the hinges pass through an iron plate let into the post by 
flanges at bottom and top ; this prevents any play. The eye on the gate passes 
to the head by an iron rod, and has an adjusting nut and diagonal iron rods, so 
that all parts can he braced up. The top and bottom rail and middle upri^t 
are of wood. Four iron parallel rods replace the ordinary slices. There are 
no through mortices. By means of a double bent spring two pins axe held vX 
openings on an iron plate attached to the olapping-p^, and released, hy 
age from the handle in the centre of the ^nug. Tbe handle can he 
This catch is adjustible in event of the poi^ ^ 
pl^'in oak, not cn acoonfil 

„ , ' are 

hs&met i strong row IM ifitmals, r^Ve m 

rails; the Isitterlaiilpingdo notretjulceto bev^t^tly h^save thetopbar. 
one end df the bop fat whbh t&tmmatesina stnuwnni^ azid by means <^ a ^tnall 
wooden wedge the ^stetiin^eau be mads as ti^t as possible. The bars ate of 
sawn deal, about 4 inches Tty f, and can be fixed, wifli great ease and eeleiity. 
The inventor believes this a great improvement on ordbary idieep-hurdl^, and 
where a fence is required to remain in portion for a few days it maybe so, Mt 
it is hardly so suitable for daily sMfbiug as either hurdles or nets. In moving 
such a fence, it all coming to pieces is a decided advantage, aa it packs away 
in a cart in a close compass without fear of breakage. We bdiieve the price 
is Is. Id, per yarA The Judges commended the'huMes and field '^ies. 

Amies, Baiford, and 190. This rimple combination of a metal 

giMing mill, with a dresang-machine attached, received a medal on account of 
01 J excellent quality of the sample, proving tlmt a metal mill, when pro^ly 
a^ufeted, can grind as fine a sample as any ston^. The flour was made into 
Iniad and suj^lied to the Judges, who thus had practical evidence of 'its 
quality. ' ‘ 5he eombinatioii is not so valuable for home use as for the colonies, 
for wIh^ it pm be recommeaded, as the price, B7L 10s., is not excessive. 
The mill b identical that which received the first prize at Bury and 
again at OifdrA Jbttt is fitted with a simple flour-dresser, which, being 
placed in a sWng pOsiticm underneath tbe delivery spout of the mill, re- 
ceives the mes^^tmd 'dresses' it in its passage to the mp. It is driven off 
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tlie spindle of tLe mill by a band running over giooved pulleys, with very 
little additional power, and being held by 3 brackets only C4in be readily 
detached &om the mill. 301 lbs. of flour were taken out of a bushel of wheat. 


Combined Steel Mill and Bolteb (Special Implement). 
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that, if desired, the chemical agents may be kept in the water. This apparatus 
was also tested. A pile of deals 21 feet long by 4 feet wide and 6 to & feet 
high, were set np on end, the interstices Med with shavings, and the whole freely 
dressed with coal-tar and petroleum spirit. When thoroughly ignited the pump 
was set to work, md the fire was extinguished in less than a minute. The 
.charred timber was dressed over again with tar and petroleum, ignited a second 
time, and put out' in 45 seconds. The price of this engine is 451 IDs. This 
is an invention of Mr. W. B. Decks, the manufacturer and improver of the 
Extincteur.” 

Mr. Sinclair also exhibits respirators for smoke, foul air, and choke-damp. 
A large india-rubber air-tight bag, containing a supply of air sufficient for 
respiration during a period of about 20 minutes, is fastened to the lack, and 
fiumshed with the necessary pipes and valves ; a mask excludes the external 
air from the mouth and nostrils. This apparatus will be found valuable where 
it is necessary to enter a building on fire. 

Mr, Thomas FerMns, of Hitchin, has invented a folding shaft to be attached 
to the near side of the pole of reaper or mower, in connection with a fix^ 
on the off side. When travelling, and one horse only being required, the shaft 
turns up close to and above the pole, being secured in its by a bolt through 
a bracket. When brought down for work, position is secured by a shoulder 
on the plate. Another feature in Mr. Perkins’s arrangement is an adjustible 
back band, one chain passing through a loop on pole which is common to both 
shafts ; the proportionate length is adaptable according to the height of the horse. 
Working by diaffcs, the driver can be seated on the pole immediately between 
his horses, being m)tected from ijie i-ake arms by a light iron shield, which also 
affords a rest to the back. The advantages of working in shafts are manifest ; 
we secure steadiness in traction; the weight is removed from the horses’ 
shoulders to their hacks, and the machine can be backed apd tamed round, 
with greater facility. The price of the pair of shafts, which are nt^ade 
iron, vari^ from 22.10s. to 22. 13s.; thefolding-shalleoa^i^.l2«10u.to|l.,i^ 
each. It will be r^embated that Eomsl^ and 

the which they ooni^ered A we 

the ad|i^n of Mi* PeraEfea -tlsa 

^ *' ' 

TWiaai^gbes, .sultal]^ for, agricuimmt Wffl cmne tmd^ c<^- 

sideratkm next year. . The Jndge^ hdiretsr, considemd ^]pimnd<m’s 
road-steamer, as a compamtive novelt^, and a iiew engine m epriaggii 
Fowler and Go., of Le^, were deserting of high pommeisdbttao^ th 

nqtice, until too late, the admirable d.hozae-pqwer engine of Ay^ii^ ibd.. 
Porter, which was employed in carrying out t& hors6*gear experiment and 
which, from its price and capaMlities, is very suitable for farm use. It' is, 
therefore, at their request we add a description of the Bochester engine. , 

In Hhcmson^s roai-stmnier FfO. 6747, the novelty consists in thei!use(^ Irldla- 
rubher tires tothewheels. The property of the india-rubber to under the 

load, and its^enonnous elasticity, enables the en^e to tmval over rough and 
uneven surfaces, and it is said even over soft ground, wHh great and 
with smoothness. Some rather ex^gexated statements appealed in the *^TAes ’ 
and other papers as to the capabilities of the The admirable action of 

the india-rubber tire is unquestionable ; its duraMty has to be proved. It is 
admitted tiiat the very bck material is required, and we fear the oxidation 
would be oOTisidemble, espedally in aihtact with acids. The tire has been 
protected to a consider&le extent by the addition of a fiexible stedi 
envelope. Hie wheel consists of a broad iron tire, with narrow flanges, per- 
forated, with toall holes, which, allow of circulation of air, and so keep the 
rubber from adhering to the wheel The india-rubber ring is 12 inches 
broad by 6 inches d^pi, kept in place by the flanges ; over this is an endless 
^ chain of steel plates, each plate being about 4 inches wide and placed at 
Toil, TI.— S* S. 2 B 
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similar intervals. The chain and india-ruhher are not rigidly connected, but 
can move round independently of each other and of the inner ring which they 
enclose. This is a remarkable fact, and accounts, in some degree, for the 
successful operation, but must cause considerable friction. The steel envelope, 
whilst it materially protects the. india-rubber by coming in contact with the 
rougher surfaces, does not materially affect the traction power, because, being 
loose, the plates are flattened, down upon the road, and, if we may so express 
it, iparticij^te in the elasticity of the rubber. The engine and boiler are 
vertical, being so placed on the frame that the weight is principally carried by 
the two hind wheels. A smaller central wheel in front affords the steerage, 
and is remarkably sensitive, the capacity for turning and backing surpassing 
any previous invention. This is principally owing to the reduced surface 
covered by the engine. The form of the hoiler allows of gradients of 1 in 10 
being suimonnted. The Judges had the en^ne moved about the yard, and 
it went out and drew a plough on one occasion; but, as further experiments 
were impossible, we submit an extract from the Report of Mr. John Anderson, 
Superintendent of Machinerjr to the War Department, which shows what was 
done under his actual supervision at Leith : — 

*‘On the first day that I saw it, the streets were wet and sticky to a degree. 
A feain of waggons had previously been prepared, containing 10 tons of flour, 
besides their own wei^t; they were standing at the bottom of a slippery 
street with a gradient of about 1 in 17 ; to this train the little engine was 
attached, and away it marched ^ if it had no load, went up to the top of the 
hillj, and then down the other side, no breaks being required. . It was done so 
neatly, and so much as an ordinary matter of course, that X could not help 
wishing that the War Department had one of them. 

** After depositing its load somewhere in Leith, it was ready for other 
work, so down it ran to the Portobello sea-shore, at the rate of 10 miles an 
homv On surveying the sands, it seemed an impossibility that it could walk 
on such soft sinking ground ; but on it rushed through ml, over some quick- 
sands, ran into the sea, and along its edge in every direction, in the most 
wonderftil manner. 

« But this does not convey the true state of the case. I was walking, and 
my feet sank several inches at eveiy step, but the wheels of the engine did 
not sink above one-third of my depth ; and an empty carnage that followed 
on the same track as the engine, with the carriage wheels on the engine track, 
§ank 5 inches deeper. This fact teaches the whole lesson ; the carriage wheel, 
being a chcle, presented but a small surface, but the flattening of the engine 
india-rubber tires gave a web-footed surface, which explains it all. 

** It is necessaiy to state that the little engine weighs about 6 tons when 
fully loaded with water and fuel : the engine cylinders are but 6 inches in 
diameter, so that when compared with, say the &ydell engine, it is a pigmy. 

«It is used at present in doing any kind of odd work that may be required, 
and well does it earn its living. 

“ Its next job, after returning from the searside, was to remove an old 
worn-out boiler from the docks to a yard at some distance, where old boilers 
are broken up. The boiler and waggon, with the fastening chains, weighed 
upwards of 22 tons, and the boiler on the waggon stood some 25 feet lu«’h. 
Up to this the engine backed, and was securely attached ; then off it marcSed 
along the quay, ovct a rising swing-bridge, and along other qnays, unril it 
reach^ its destination* But the charm of the above performance was in the 
way in whi^ it was done. ITo shouting, no refractory or desultory pulling 
of horses; but by the expenditure of a few pounds of coal and water the 
whole was accomplished with ease and celerity ; and so accustomed are the 
TOopIe m Leith to its performance that no notice was taken of it, except by 
the country horses, for the town horses seem to know that it is their friend 
rather than them enemy.” 
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The engine was tried at Oxford, drawing a 4-furrow plough. The land was 
very dry, and the impression made on the sur&oe by the wheels was not great, 
even when taken over the fresh furrow. A great width of headland was neces- 
sary in order to get the plough round ; and we are inclined to think that on a 
soft sticky surface great power would be consumed in moving the engine, and 
that even with india-rubber wheels direct traction is not so economical as a wire 
rope. The engine exhibited at Oxford was 8 horse-power nominal, the cylinders 
being 6 inches by 10 ; the weight, in work, 6 tons ; and the price at Edin- 
burgh 600Z, The load such an engine can draw on an ordinary road depends 
upon the inclines : if nothing above 1 in 30, 18 tons ; if 1 in 12, then only 
12 tons. We believe that an omnibus has been constructed and is at work 
between Leith and Edinburgh ; and, should the india-rubber prove sufficiently 
durable, it is quite probable that much may be done in this direction. The 
engine travels at 6 to 7 miles an hour, and runs like a carriage on springs. 


Fig, 18. — Section through hind axle of Fowler's Traction Engine on 
Springs^ No, 2811. 



F&whr and Co, have achieved a mechanical triumph in' their traction engine 
■on springs, jNTo. 2811, which was thought by many to be imjaacricable on 

2 K 2 
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account of the action of the spring interfering -v^ith the driving-gear. The 
manner in which this difficulty has been surmounted will be understood by 
reference to the following drawing, which is a section through 
the hind axle. 

aa is a large spring resting on the hind axle, &, to which 
the boiler is firmly suspended by a strong link, c. The 
brackets, dd^ are bolted to the boiler, and take hold of the- 
axle by means of slotted openings, through which the axle 
passes ; this allows of an up and downward motion of the 
axle, according to the pressure placed on the spring a. 
The brackets have also a cylindrical portion surrounding 
the square slots, through which the axle, 5, passes (vide 
sketch. Fig. 19). This is turned, and forms the centre pin or stud, round 
which the two last spur-wheels of the road- motion gear are turning. 

The road-wheels, which are 
20r-^Seciion of the front axle of Fowler's loose on the hind axles, are con- 
Tracthn Engine^ nected with these spur-wheels by 

means of pins, ce, which can be 
taken out on one or the other side 
if the engine is required to turn 
very sharp comers. 

It is thus evident that the hind 
axle will move up and down in 
the slotted brackets according to> 
the* play lind the. vibrations of the 
spring, whilst the driving sjpur- 
wheels vrill continue to gear Into' 
the corresponding pinion undis- 
turbed by the action of the spring. 
This is a very ingenions arrange- 
ment, which appeared to the- 
Judges to answer perfectly. 

The front axle rests on a spiral 
spring, which is placed in the cylin- 
drical portion of the cast-iron 
bracket supporting the smoke-box 
end of the boiler, es shown in the 
following section. 

The ability for rapid change 
of direction is not so great as in 
either Thomson’s or Aveling’s inventions. The engine is of 8 horse-power 
nominal, and costs 4002. 

Although the Miscellaneous Judges omitted to notice Aveling and Porter’s 
nominal 5-horse power Traction-Engine, Article 2To. 6653, which was so 
usefully employed as the power in the hotse-gear trials, we have been requested 
to expfitin that this was entirely an oversight, which was only discovered when 
the awards had been completed, and therefore not in any way to be considered 
as disparaging to this engine, of which they entertain a very favourable opinion.. 
Without the test of actmil comparison and experiment it would be unwise to- 
pronounce an opinion as to the relative merits of the different traction-ei^nes. 
wbichappeared at Oxford, more especially since this class will come into compe-' 
tition next year. The engine before us, of which a side-view is given in fig. 2,. 
p. 462, is noticeable for the small space it occupies, for its lightness, and for the 
actual power of which it is capable, consequent on great strength, ifc. Aveling 
worked the engine with a break on tbe fiy- wheel, and showed a power of 10 
horses, with a pressure of from 55 to 60 lbs. per square inch. Hence it is quite 
reasonable to expect a result equal to XS-horse power, under a pressure of 



Fig. 19. 
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^0 lbs*, of wbicb the boiler is cabbie. The peculiariides of this engine, as differing 
from the ordinary traction-en^e of this firm, are, the substitution of gearing 
for pitch chain in driving gear, and the absence of brackets to carry the shaftings. 
“The side-plates of the firebox-casings are continued backwards, and between them 
is bolted a stiff cast-iron frame. This is a. great improvement, giving great 
steadiness, and avoiding risk of accident from the tearing out of the brackets. 
The reversing gear is simple and inexpensive, and also acts, to a limited extent, 
as an expansive gear. It consists of an eccentric, mounted on a sleeve, capable 
of being turned on the crank-shaft by means of a lever, having a pin entering 
a spiral slot cut in the sleeve. Price 260Z. ^ The perfect control of the engine 
by the attendant was seen in the work done ‘during the horse-gear experiments, 
the object being to have a perfectly steady power. And this was so much the 
•case, that the points of the spring dynamometer remained stationary, or only 
varied within very small limits. 

Jifessj*s. Bomsby and Sons, of Grantham, show an adjustible corn-screen, 
with blower and dressing-apparatus, which is a very useful combination, as 
for an outlay of 182. 18s. the farmer gets the use of three distinct machines, 
separately, if desired, or as a screen and blower combined, or a screen and 
dressing-machine. To use the machine as a blower, the riddle-shoe is removed 
and its gearing thrown out of motion by a drop-fork. The hopper has two 
moveable side-plates, contracting the mouth so as to deliver the feed within the 
the area of the riddle ; these are removed for blowing, and the com is spread over 
a larger area, and is consequently acted upon more evenly by the blast, which 
<5an be regulated at will. In winnowing, stones, &o., are completely remov<^. 
The hind legs of the frame run on cast-iron wheels, and by handles in front one 
man can move the machine with ease. The corn, after being winnowed or 
blown, enters the mouth of an adjustible screen, and is separated according to 
the size of the grain by the expansion or contraction of a wire-mesh, effected 
by a strong spring working in a hollow shaft. This improvement was highly 
commended, as also a new screen shown hyW. Eainforth and Son, of Bray- 
ford Head, Lincoln, in which the screen. consists of corrugated tinned wire. 
No. - 17 gauge* The mesh is i inch, ori^aUy square, but converted by 
pressure into a diamond form. The fiame is compost of 3 strong steel rings, 
having a groove sufficiently deep to receive and retain the wire-screen. Thus 
it is practicable, to have one-half the screen qf a different mesh to the 
other ; this, however, is not generally required. The shaft, or axl^ is 1^ inch, 
partly hollowed out to carry the screw by which the screen is adjusted. No 
tying of the wire and no springs are required. The price varies from 121. to 
182., according to the diameter of the cylinder. 

The Judges were precluded from noricing the numerous novelties in double 
ploughs that formed so conspicuous a feature of the show, inasmuch as these 
implements will form the subject of trial next or the following ; but an 
adaptation by Messrs. G. W. Murray and Co., of Banff, in which the first 
plough was replaced by a powerful subsoiling tine, was considered worthy of 
high commendation. A strong malleable cast-iron bracket is attached to the 
beam. The subsoil tine is carried by a jmnt and stud proportionately strong. 
The depth is regulated by the fore-wheel, and the tine prevented from bury- 
ing itself and turning over by a stay on the bracket. A lever handle within 
reach of the ploughman enables him to take the tine up, or assist its entrance 
into the subsoil. The tine is fitted with a shoe 6 inches wide. The great advan- 
tage of this combination is that the subsoiled ground is immediately covered 
by the plough, and thus the effects cannot be interfered with by boxse pres- 
sure. Without a proper trial^ it is not always possible to judge of efficiency ; 
but, looking at the strength of the various parts, we have no doubt the 
results will prove satisfiictory. The price is rather more than the additional’ 
metal jusMes, viz, IG2L 16s. . 

' Whilst on &e subject of ploughs we must notice article 4201, an improved 
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ridging ploiigh, whicli was bigWy commended. Shown by BouthweU and 
of Rugeley. The mechanism .by which the angle of the breasts is altered is 
simple — consisting of a shaft fixed on two uprights between the sole and beam, 
furnished with two arms, and working from a central rod by a universal joint. 
The ploughman acts by a handle and catch on the cross-bar, by which he can 
fix the position of the mould-boards, rendering them rigid. 

BarroivB and Stewart^ of Banbury, was highly commended for a 4-wheeled 
windlass for steam cultivation, with one leverage for reversing the drums; the 
same action that raises one drum lowers the other. This is effected by having 
the axles in two planes, connected by a crank. On the central frame, and im- 
mediately below this crank, is a half circular rest, on which the crank travels. 
The shaft out of gear rests on the lower part of the circle, the shaft in gear 
occupies the upper portion, the lever handle being kept in position by a bolt. 
The windlass is carried on a strong oak frame; the centre bearing having 
to sustain great weight, is braced by a T shaped iron girder, placed under 
the woodwork. The drums are supported by a double set of omwed wrought- 
iron spokes. The spur wheel, which is very strong, is bolted to the drum, and 
can be readily detached. Several of these windlasses are at work. The price,, 
without Tope% is 76Z. The merit of this arrangement consists in the saving 
of manual labour, one man being able to work both the windlass and engine. 

.Thomas Baker, of Compton, Newbury, showed a useful tumbler or tip- 
cart, suitable for removal of nightsoil, liquid manure, &c. The barrel is 
hung on the frame, 3i inches behind the centre of the wheds. The frame 
is of H iron. The plates 6 inches deep, and rib li. The axle is turned and 
driven into a socket _bdow the frame j keyed through by a steel pin f thick, 
with a turned collar in front. The advantage of placing the. barrel; behind 
the wheels is, that the load on the horses back is reduced, the barrel acting 
as a counterbalance to the shafts. The arrar^ement.for tipping is simple- 
and efScient. The wheels are fitted with iron naves strong tires. 
Price 17/. Highly commended. 

The Beverley Iron md Waggon Company were highly commended for a 
manual delivery reaping-machine, fitted with Norfolk’s patent self-acting 
tipping platform. The delivery is behind, by means of an ordinary hinged open 
platform ; but instead of being held up and let down by the workman’s foot. 

Fig, 21 . — NarfolFs 8df-aciing Apparatus for tipping platform of 
Manual Beliverij Reaping Machine, No, 1513. 

A B 



A— Position of Cam when the platfonn is elevated. 
B. — ^Position of Cam when the platform is down. 


this is automatic by the following simple arrangement : — A crescent-shaped 
cam is driven direct from the driving-wheeV being alterable as to speed by 
chimge of cog-wheel; this acts upon an iron half-circular upright attached 
to the ' platorm ; when the circumference of the cam is in contact with the* 
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upriglit, the latter is pushed forward into a slanting position, the platform 
is elevated, and remains so until the circular portion leaves company, when 
the upright returns to its original position, the platform drops, and remams 
down until acted upon by another revolution of the cam. The preceding 
sketches Avill illustrate the action. 

^ The improvement claimed is, reducing the work of the attendant, who, get- 
ting a better purchase from which to work Ms collecting rake, can give aU Ms 
attention to one object, and is more likely to be able to get rid of a big crop. 
This is an important point. 

In the event of it being desirable to clear the p>latform more frequently, as 
in a very heavy crop, the speed of the crescent can be increased ; but at the 
same time it is clear that the period during wMch the platform remains on 
the ground is lessened, and therefore the (Sfficulty of clearing is increased. 
How far this is a serious objection only a trial could determine. The addi- 
tional machinery is very small, and the price of the reaper complete is 15?., 
which is a moderate sum. 

T, McKenzie and Sons^ Dublin, exhibited a mower and reaper knife 
grinder and rest, wMoh was Mghly commended, consisting of a wooden ftame 
supporting a 22-mch grindstone, with bevelled edges. A crank from the spindle 
of the grindstone propels a reciprocating “ Wishatta ” stone," the under surface 
of which has two faces sloping from the centre to fit the angle of the knife. 
The knife is held in position by a pincMng-screw, the reciprocating stone is 
worked by a handle. The grindstone acting as a flywheel, any pressure that 
may be required can be applied; and for such knives as have the blades 
attached to the upper surface of the bar it is an excellent little tool. In addi- 
tion, we find a pnnch, chisel, file, and hammer supplied for the sum of BL 

Thorms Coroett, of Shrewsbury, has introduced several improvements into 
the broadcast barrow distributor for clover and grass seeds. Instead of the 
shifting circular plates, with perforations attached to the underside of the box, 
to give more or less feed, we have a slide in two parts, meeting at the centre 
of the box and fixed by a bolt working in a slot of sufficient length to allow 
one-half of the drill to be closed, in case at the end of the field a narrow 
portion remams to be sown; Another advantage of the continuous slide is 
the certainty with wMch the box can be adjusted. The box is hung on 2 iron 
brackets, and is thrown out of gear by elevating the box. Turnips can be 
distributed ; this is effected by extra holes in the slides. Price 3?. 10s. 

J, McKenzie^s drill for mangold or turnips on the ridge, wMch was highly 
commended at Manchester, has been considerably improve^ and is now com- 
mended for the improvements. The drill consists of 2 sliding barrels on shaft, , 
the surface of the barrels having channels of different sizes, according to the 
seed to be sown; the action depends upon which portbn of the barrel occu- 
pies the centre of the seed-box. One improvement consists in the substitution 
of springs with stud fittmg into grooves on the barrel, in place of a pincMng- 
screw ; when the spring is raised, the barr^ slides to and fio as required. The 
driving-power is obtained from the rollers, wMch cover in the seed by means 
of an endless india-rubber round band, working off a pulley on to a grooved 
cone, adjostible for three different speeds. The simplicity of the arrangement 
and the quality of the workmanship renders this a most excellent machine. 

Menry Bentm, of Wolverhampton, was commended for 1477, dhain-hairow 
on a carriage — the horse working in diaffcs, and the harrow, for transit, wound 
round aroUer on an axle, which has been conriderably improved since Manchester 
principally in the winding being made self-acting by dutch-gearings. When 
the roller is thus connectSi with the wheel, the horse drawing forward causes 
the harrow to be wound up, an operation which was formerly done by hand. 
The bar at the end of the narrow, to give proper weight to the harrow, is, now 
jointed. 

Jfessrs, Sdlnies and Som introduced a novel arrangement in acom-elevator. 
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The hind-carriage is on an axis, fore-wheels lock iinder the frame. Crank and 
gearing enable the fore-part of the machine to be moved in any direction, whilst 
the hind-part of the machine remains stationary, or is only moved to a small 
degree. This is considered a useful improvement, deserving of high commen- 
dation as it allows the straw being delivered to different parts of the stack as 
required, and saves labour on the stack. The horse-gearing is so arranged that 
the horse travels in a circle partly under and partly round the tail of machine 
The price, 46?., is reasonable. 

Messrs, Biclimond and Glimdlerh Utter-cutter for hand-power is a capital 
machine, on account of its simplicity and the quantity of stuff that can be 
cut with moderate draught. At first sight it may seem absurd to do such 
work by hand ; but an inspection of the tool will show that, though only a 
small affair and cheap, it is quite up to its work. The fly-wheel carries one 
large blade. When the knife is at work the feed-rollers are stationary ; hence 
no loss of power, which would be the case if the rollers in rapid motion were 
forcing the straw against the blade, neither could an even length of litter be 
cut. This important condition is secured by intermittent spaces in the gearing 
of the pinion and wheel. Exactly as the knife enters the cut, the plain sur- 
face of the driving-pinion comes in contact with a plain surface on the wheel 
of the roller 5 consequently the latter ceases to move until contact of teeth 
ensues, by which time the knife has passed the box. When the straw has 
been worked foi-ward 10 inches the kmfe has performed a revolution. This 
intermittent action is attended with a certain amount of jar; hence the 
machine is not adapted for very fast motion. The revolutions of the fly-wheel 
^ should never exceed about 100 per minute; hence, if driven by power, a sbw 
motion is absolutely indispensable, ffighly commended. Price d 6 s. 

James Davcy, of Eynsham, Oxford, has made several improvements in cart 
and plough harness, which the Judges considered worthy of high commenda- 
tion. In the cart-hamess, the object is to prevent the chafing of the hack 
and doing away with the friction of the crupper. The cart-saddle is i^added 
with leather, and has three-friction-roilers introduced in the tree to carry the 
backhand and prevent the working of the saddle backwards and forwards. 
The front of the saddle is elevated, so there is no pressure on the withers. The 
friction of the backhand cannot possibly vrear the saddle, as the chain is 
carried over a plate of forged iron fitted to the lower part of the saddle. The 
whole of the breeching-gear is composed of three straps, doing away with the 
crupper altogether. The two straps from the cart-saddle, to which they are 
attached by hooks and short chains, cross each other over a circular pad lined 
with leather and filled with flock, the straps being kept in position by a brass 
pin on the pad, but having freedom to move with the motions of the horse ; 
these straps terminate by buckle and straps to the seat of the breeching. The 
straps are very strong, consisting, in some cases, of three ply, of different 
sizes, sewn one on the other, combining great strength with comparative 
lightness. The breeching-straps are double. The trace harness is made with 
a novel backhand, which keeps tight under the horse’s belly, so that there is 
no risk of a horse catching his hind foot, which occasionally happens with 
ordinary harness. Another idea is to make the same harness do for carting or 
ploughing; for this pm’pose an extra pair of backhands and extra traces are 
supplied. The quality of the work appears excellent, 

David Bnrt and Co., of "Wenlock Road, City Road, London, exhibited an 
automatic self-acting and self-registering weighing-machine for grain, invented 
by W. H, Baxter, of London. The com is placed in a hopper, and falls on to 
a horizontal cylLader divided into four compartments; the axis being sus- 
pended on the end of a beam,' supported in the centre, and carrying the weights 
sliding on a graduated scale, the position of the cylinder is maintained by four 
stops at equal distances on one end of the cylinder. When a weight of com 
equal to the scale^ has passed into the compartment the weight depresses the 
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-cylinder until the stop has cleared the friction-roller, and at the same moment 
the mouth of the hopper is closed. This is effected by a cam on the opposite 
side of the cylinder, which holds up a crank-rod while the corn is falling and 
closes the opening as soon as the cylinder moves. A registering dial is also 
connected with the machine. This machine, having only recently been made, 
was not properly adjusted, and required further testing. Price 211 The 
■Judges highly commend. 

William Ball and Son, of Eothwell, show a simple break on the hind 
wheels of a waggon. A long leverage is worked by a wheel and screw attached 
to the under side of the back frame ; the fulcrum is placed at the end of the 
•cross-beam, and thus the length of the arm of power renders the action easy and 
the result instantaneous. A wheel revolving rapidly can be brought to a stand- 
still at once. The screw is an improvement on the springs, which were liable 
to get out of order. The surface of the break is a block of wood, some 4 inches 
deep, and the lever^e allows of wear up to the frame. Highly commended. 

Mr, Bichard Winder of Famingham, Hartford, has brought out a simple 
machine for tarring sheep-netting, being an addition to, and to be used in 
connexion with, his folding-machine, which was noticed at Manchester. The 
apparatus consists of a large trough, with fiat bottom and sloping ends ; the 
bottom of thin sheet iron, the rest of wood. Under the centre is a sheet-iron 
firebox, perforated with a number of i inch holes for draught. In the centre 
of the box is a friction roller, fixed about an inch from the bottom, under which 
the netting passes. The trough is filled with sufiSlcient tar to cover the roller 5 
•consequently, as the netting is drawn forward it must be thoroughly coated 
with the tar. The netting, as wound on the drum of the sheepfolding ma- 
chine, is fixed at one end of the trough ; the end is earned under the friction- 
roller on to a drum at the opposite side. The same driying-wheel is used. 
Stockholm tar is ordinarily employed, but where hares and rabbits abound a 
mixture of Stockholm tar and gas tar are used. We should recommend the 
^.ddition of soot, if the latter can be made to mix. Mr. Winder states that 
whereas sheep will often get the netting into their mouths and nibble at it 
when Stockholm tar only is, used — which they appear rather to like — they 
veiy decidedly object to the gas-tar. If this is so, it would he a wi^ precau- 
tion to use the mixture, especially as : the expense would be cohsiaerably 
desseued- The tar must be kept wiling durii^ the operation ; 100 yards, of 
netting, the quantity carried on the drum, can be operated on in 15 minutes. 
It should remain for three or four days on the drum under cover, when 
it becomes dry and can be used. The cost of the trough, without the drams, 
is 21, The J udges commended this machine. 

Thomas Eitnter, of Maybole, Ayr, exhibits Hickson^s patent double-drill 
•tumix>cleauer, which was highiy commended, consisting of two expanding 
harrows, the range of expansion being from 20 to 36 inches. The shape of 
each hariow somewhat resembles a figure of 8 , and by running one harrow in 
advance of the other — efiected by shortening the attachment to the tree— narrow 
furrows can be worked. The last pair of tines on each harrow is replaced by 
.a cutting-blade covering the width disturbed by tlie teeth in front. This is 
valuable for cutting^ up strong-rooted weeds. The frames are so jointed that 
the outer side of each harrow can be fixed at any au^le required by the form 
of the ridgeS, and thus by careful management the surface may be disturbed 
•close up to the turnips, —a point of great importance when, as frequently hap- 
pens, the top-soil has been rendered crusty by heavy min. Each harrow works 
widest in front. These harrows will be found useful for working down j)otat-o- 
land after the crop has been planted and before it bj^ks through the surface. 
The price for memum soils is 4?. the set ; for heavier soils the frame is made 
somewhat stronger, increasing the price 6 a. 

Article 240 . — Set of Stmm^Coohing Apparatm, hy Amies and Barford. 
iPnee 75^.— This is a domestic steam cooking, boiling, and roasting range. 
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suitable for lai^ge establishments, such as unions, gaols, asylums, hospitals, and 
similar institutions. The steam-generator is much liie that employed in the 
portable steam-cooking apparatus, being of 1 horse-power and worked at low 
pressure, say from 6 to 8 lbs. to the square inch, provided with a simple self- 
acting water-supply, and is fed from a cistern placed about 8 feet above it, 
requiring no attention whatever, the water being admitted as fe,st as evapora- 
tion goes on. The two boiling-vessels, for meat, soups, water, tea, &c., are 
made of strong galvanised wrought-iron, and are double cased or jacketed, the 
steam circulating between the cases. The contents are thus boiled by steam, 
yet without its admission into the pans, — a plan found to 1^ very economical! 
These vessels hold 40 gallons each, and, together with the potato-closet (to 
which the steam has access), axe placed on the right-hand side of the boiler.. 


Fig, 22 . — Amies and Barfords Set of Steam-cooMnq Apparatus, 
iVb. 240. 



On the left of the boiler is a large roasting oven, on the “ Leamington ” prin- 
ciple, capable of roasting 50 to 60 lbs. of meat at once ; this is heated, without 
any extra cosj by the flues from the boiler being simply deviated to encompass 
ttie oven, and the unspent heat is thus utilised on its way to the chimney.. 
1 he whole forms a cornplete range, 12 feet long, occupying a small space, yet 
camble of supplying the r^uirements of 500 people, with a consiimptioii of 
<^i of about Is cwt. per day. This apparatus was used to prepaid food for 
the Bath and West of England Meetings at Southampton and Taunton, and 
was highly commended. ^ * 

William Smith, oi 'Eosiem Lowthorpe, West Driffield, exhibits a novel 

off ffom the trough by patent moveable 
of whatever kmi IS put into the rack, the sTeep drawing it 
toough the bars md Mow the slides, which can be set at any height. The 
object IS to economise the food hy preventing its being pulled out and wasted ; 
W breathe on th^odder, and everything is 

ef. P, Barford^ of Wantage, was commended for an improved carriage lifting- 
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jack. In this the old pin and chain is done away with. The lift is perpen* 
dicular, and alterations of height are easily effected. Price 12s. 6d 
Jfessrs. E. J. and 0. Major were commended for specimens of Bridgewater 
tiles, which are well known as excellent roofing ; the price varies from 9s. to 
15s* a ^nare. These tiles are lately used in &e West of England, and are 
much liked. 

I cannot conclude this report without expressing my grateful 
sense of the hearty assistance rendered by the Judges in their 
different departments, to which I am in no limited measure 
indebted for the material of the report. 


XXVI . — Report on the Exhibiijm of Live Stock at Oxford. 

By D* Eeynolbs Davies, Senior Steward. 

More than ordinary interest has probably prevailed regarding 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s exhibition this year, from the 
fact that it was held at Oxford, where the first-born efiForts of 
the Society were welcomed thirty years ago ; and there are hap- 
pily still living not a few who were able, from their own personal 
observation, to note the extraordinary and rapid progress that has 
been made in the appliances of agriculture since the Society’s 
first gathering in the same city. Then about seven acres of ground 
more than sufficed for its requirements, whilst on the present 
occasion the space occupied was tenfold the area, with its many 
miles of shedding. 

It is gratifying to inow that the exhibition has been thought 
a successful one in many respects, but financially it is feared 
the Society’s resources may be taxed to supply a deficit of wt 
less than two thousand pounds. Such results as those of the pre* 
vious year could not be looked for at Oxford. The Manchester 
meeting was altogether exceptional, having been held in the 
midst of the most densely populated manufacturmg districts, 
and under the presidency of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, accompanied as be was by the Princess of Wales, whose 
presence so greatly charmed the honest hearts of Lancashire. A 
fairer comparison would probably be that of the Leicester meeting 
two years ago, where the total money receipts were but little 
over Oxford’s second meeting. 

A system of season tickets was inaugurated at the Manchester 
Shdw, and as it has again worked well this year it is probable 
the Council may see fit to make it an established rule for the 
encouragement and convenience of the public to visit the show- 
ground at Iheir pleasure. 

The labours of the Sociefy at Oxford were heartily seconded 
by his Worship Ihe Mayor, to whose personal efforts, aided by 
the Local Committee, much of the success was due; and the 
recollection of a^eeahle and warm hospitality and kindness will 
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Temain in the minds of many in time to come. These good 
offices were recognized at the annual meeting held in the 
member’s tent on the ground, his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire in the chair, when Lord Vernon (President elect) moved, 
and Lord Kesteven seconded, a vote of thanks to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Oxford for their exertions in promoting the 
success of the Show. The vote was carried by acclamation, and 
■acknowledged, in the absence of the mayor, by the senior 
member of the corporation present, Alderman R. J, Spiers. 

A new and interesting feature preceded this vote, viz, the 
declaration of the awards made by the Judges for the best 
managed farm in the Oxford district. The first prize of 100/. 
was offered through the liberality of the High Sheriff of the 
county, James Mason, Esq.. The cup or vase, designed by Mr. 
Owen Jones, and executed by Messrs. Hancock and Co. of 
London, was of exquisite form and workmanship, and, whether 
for its intrinsic value or artistic beauty, might well have been 
coveted by landlord or tenant. The name of the successful 
competitor, Mrs. Mayy Elizabeth Millington, Ash Grove Farm, 
Ardley, Bicesteti a tenant of his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
horougi^ wias received with much aj 5 >lause. Mr. John Tread- 
well, of Upper Winchendon, also a tenant of the same noble 
Duke, took the Second Prize of 50/.; and Mr. Robert Crad- 
dock, of Lynebam, Chipping Norton, the Third Prize of 25/. 
The lists were entered by twenty-one competitors, and it may be 
hoped that, under such peculiar circumstances, the gallantry of 
the Unsuccessful ones would in some degree tend to soften their 
disappointment in being vanquished by a lady. The reports on 
these farms will be perused with much interest, and their value 
to the agricultural world will be recognized, both, on account of 
their giving prominence to that system of culture and management 
most desirable to emulate and to follow, as well as directing atten- 
tion to that of an opposite character and tendency. 

Divine service was, as usual, held in the showyard on tibe 
Sunday preceding the opening of the show. Both in the 
morning, when the sermon was preached by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and in the afternoon, when the Rev. Canon King officiated, the 
attendance of yardmen and servants in charge of the stock was 
numerous in proportion to the increased size of the exhibition ; 
rand it was computed that no less than 600 persons formed the con- 
gregation on 'each occasion. The evident desire of the eminent 
divines who so kindly officiated, to make themselves understood 
by the least educated of their audience, leads us to believe that 
these services are as effective as they are interesting. 

To the breeders and exhibitors of stock the Oxford meeting 
must have proved abundantly satisfactory from the numbers and 
importance of the sales effected on the ground. Probably at no 
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previous exliibition have buyer and seller been brought together 
so frequently with success, and the prices realized for many of the 
animals at once bespeak their superiority, and indicate the liberal 
spirit of the purchasers, of whom there were some of the most en-* 
terprising present, from the United States, Canada, and Australia^ 
Shorthorns and Herefords seemed most to take their favour, and 
if they carry with them across the seas, as they will do, some of 
our choicest specimens in form and blood — Bates as well as 
Booth, and other kinds — they are surely entitled to possess them^ 
with our best wishes for their success in distant climes, for the* 
weighty considerations left in exchange. The enormous or 
almost fabulous prices realized of late for shorthorns are beyond 
all precedent. Two thousand guin&is for a seven year-old cow 
is surely a startling if not a tempting price. That such an o&r 
was made and declined, the writer has it from the best authority. 
This priceless treasure is ^ Lady Fragrant” (“ Extract of Gold,” 
or The Nugget,” would have been equally appropriate names)^ 
owned by that well-known breeder, Mr. T. C. Booth of 
Warlaby. Selections were made from the same herd at 1500 
and 1000 guineas each. Duchess blood, too, now so rare, has not 
escaped the compass of these spirited visitors, as Mr. Cochrane 
of Montreal has charmed away two of Captain Gunter’s gems, 
both yearling heifers — ‘‘Duchess 101st,” and “Duchess 103rd” 
— the consideration being no less a sum than 2500 guineas.. 
The first and second prize yearling heifers at Oxford also found 
buyers at 500 guineas each. The first, an undeniably good one, 
owned and bred by Mr. D. McIntosh of Havering Park, Essex, 
goes to Australia, and her second compefifor, bred by Mr, 
Dudding, follows suit to America. All this, and much more 
that cannot here be given in detail, should be highly encouraging' 
to breeders, and in the absence of Continental buyers tibe vast 
amount of business done is the more astonishing. 

The entries of stock, like those of implements, have a pro- 
gressive annual increase, as will be seen in the following 
summary : — 

Cattle. Harden. , Sbe^ PSga> 

Stock at Leicester .. 291 167 .. 418 .• 119 

„ Manchester 336 .. 384 .. 461. *. 132 

„ Oxford .. 441 .. 203 .. 530 .. 192 

In cattle, sheep, and pigs, it will be notic^ the numbers are 
considerably in excess of former years, whilst there is a notable 
falling off in horses, in the aggregate, as well as in the quality 
and character of some of the classes. Last year, however, there 
were unusual attractions in the uray of hunters, hackneys, and 
other classes, by reason of the largely augmented prize lists 
offered through the liberality of the local committee, for in nO" 
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district, rural or otherwise, could superior horse-flesh be exhi- 
bited before a more discriminating public. 

The reports of the Judges will be given in extenso in their 
respective places. Some of them will be found copious and 
full, for which reason they are the more valuable and interesting, 
whilst it is to be regretted that others are brief and scanty. It 
is at all times desirable that gentlemen of experience and com- 
petent authority should, in the interests of breeders and the public, 
offer full and free remarks on the classes brought before them 
for adjudication. 

Commencing with the agricultural class, as arranged in the 
catalogue, the Judges, Messrs. Biddell, Woolhouse, and Turn- 
buU, in their joint names, report as follows, and lhat their 
opinions are in accord, save that the last-named gentleman is a 
less enthusiastic admirer of the Suffolk horse. This divergence 
in taste is surely pardonable between northern and southern 
men. - ^ ' ' ' ' ' , 


Eeport of,, the Judges oh the Ageicultural Horses shown at 
( / Oxford, iS70. 

At the reauest bf the ^cretary, I send this Report on the horses brought bef<xe 
myself and colleagues at the late meeting at Oxford. Oommencii)^ with the 
agricultural stallions, not Clydesdale or SuffolkSj the Society inay be congratu- 
lated on having produced one of the best exhibitions I have looked oyer for 
many years — z, remark as applicable to numbers as to ment in tbe individual 
animals exhibited. As regards what are generally known as the sMre-bred 
horses^” a little more quality, without sacrificing power or substance, would be 
an improvement, but I can but remark tbe progress made by the breeders of these 
horses since the first meeting of the Society thirty-one years since. For my own 
part, accustomed to the uniformity and dedded character of the Suffolk horse, 
-a class of this kind must always appear a mixed lot, and one rather difficult to 
judge when brought into the ring as agricultural horses—^ term presumed 
to include the breed of large heavy dray-horses, animals suited to the common 
work of a light land farm, as well as specimens of all grades between tbe two. 
The question has been asked, on wbat principle we could award tbe first prize 
to Mr. Welcher’s H’o. 4, or the Reserved Number to Lord Norreys’s “ Black 
Prince,” when such an animal as Mr. Statter’s mare, No. 94, came in for a first 
piize—all being in classes for agricultural purposes. In this decision we were 
unanimous, but as No. 4 and N^o. 94 are widely diversified in style and form, 
we explain an awpd by stating that we considered the respective animals were 
adapted to the different purposes that various circumstances suggest for the 
requirements of agriculture. In such a class we were guided in our selections 
by merit, either’for the slow heavy work on the stiSest soil, or the more active 
labour upon lighter land. 

Taking the whole class of aged horses, we fonnd a large proportion of soft, 
ht^gy-Iooking hocks, not amonnting to actual unsoundness, but still an indica- 
iaon of we^ess not to be disregarded. This, with flat feet, appeared to be 
tbe prevailing faults. On some we noticed a short coarse hair upon the 1^, 
with gummy matter round the fetlock, invariably denoting a tendency to 
tracked heels, and grease in its worst form. Ihis was always accompanied by 
knots and unsightly excresences upon the legs. H the breeders of “sbire 
breds” hold the rough leg an indispensable point (I, as a Suffolk breeder, bold it 
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to be worse than useless), by all means let it be retained, but take care that 
the hair is fine and long rather than short and bristly. 

In the class for stallions foaled before January 1, 1868, nineteen in number, 
we had some little doubt in deciding between the first and second prize horses, 
but finally placed Mr. Welcher’s first— a bay horse, we believe, first at Bury 
St. Edmund as a two-yeai>old, and first again at Manchester last year. *We 
thought him a remarkably good animal, though certainly worn rather too 
much for a horse of only five years old. "Whether this is the effect of forced 
feeding, or general weakness of constitution, is a question not easily answered 
— capped hocks, bad splints, and small feet may be the result of either. The 
second prize horse, Mr. Manning’s curiously whited three-year-old ohesnut is a 
colt of great promise, has the best of clean legs, with plenty of hair, and very 
active on them. I fdUy expect to hear of him again in the show yard. The 
third prize went to Mr. Hunt’s horse, a very useful hardy animal, and now in 
his thirteenth year appearing fresh and sound. His loins and hind quarters may 
be taken as a model of what a cart horse should be, of all sorts. The reserved 
number we gave to Lord Noireys’s No. 8. — a magnificent blac^ with a faulty 
middle, and coarse, rather long legs, but with all bis faults, will always find 
many admirers. No. 5, ticketed “ A 1,” we were obliged to pass over on 
account of a blemished hock from some cause, and, worse still, a contracted 
hind foot; otherwise, he would have had a place in our list of awards. 

The young stallions were represented by a class eight in number, two of 
which were rejected by the Yeterinary Inspector. Those placed first and 
second were very good colts ; both have action, and bid fair to grow into first- 
class horses. The third prize went to a colt of fair pretensions, and the reserved 
number to the best of a very middling lot remaining. 

The aged mares, in or with foal, were strong in numbers — ^nineteen, eleven 
of which were quickly dismissed as being quite out of the race. The best of 
the lot, we decided, was Mr. Statter’s, No. 9d, a smart, clean-legged, active 
chesnut, a little disfigured by capped hocks, probably the result of accident;, 
otherwise they wet:e hard and sQxmd. second prize went to Mr. Ooldicott’s 
catching-lpoking grey, with only a middling loin and not the best of feet. The 
third . prize, Mr. Thursby’s “ Nelly,” another grey— a , level, hard-fieshed fomv 
year-old of good promise— Lord Norreys’^ No. 88, and another, were of apparent 
equal meri^ but the latter failing in the veterinary test, Lord Norreys’s had the 
barren honour of the reserved number. 

Of the six three-year-old fillies we selected Mr. Lister’s, No. 45, for the first 
prize; Mr. Howard’s, No* 140, for the second prize ; and Mr. Bruce’s, No. 139, 
for the third ; but neither of these, or those not placed, call for any particular 
notice. 

In the two-year-old class fillies the first and second prize animals were a long 
way above the others— Mr. Davies getting the first and Mr. Benchfield the 
second. The third prize. No. 152, has weak hocks, and stands high on 
the leg — a fault the reserved number, a hwse-like-looMng black, shares with 
her. 

The Clydesdale horses as a breed have always stood high in repute, and one 
is at a loss to account for the short and poor appearance they made at this 
meeting. We are obliged to record their number as small and their quality 
bad "We have always looked upon these animals as good on the land, and 
•superior to most for heavy work on the road, but if t& specimens brought 
before us are a fair sample of the bree^ their reputation is not likely to be 
increased in their favour 1^ this exhibition. At any rate I must express my 
disappointment at finding so many unsound inferior animals in tiie short 
entries which composed the class. For the aged stallions only three competed. 
Lord Beauchamp’s, No. 33, to which we awarded the first prize, has most 
curiously formed feet— the heels forming quite a study for those interested in 
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unique formation. However, the Veterinary Inspector, on examination, oame- 
to the just conclusion that, as they had carried the animal 9 years without 
producing lameness, the queer form did not amount to unsoundness. Our 
selection for the second prize was disqualified hy the Inspector, and the' 
remaining horse we rejects as not worthy of a prize, 

In the two-year-old class there were hut two entries, both belonging to the 
Duke of Richmond. The best of the pair was a small-girted, light-flanked’ 
bay, and the second prize colt had ordinary feet — neither of the two likely to* 
make anything beyond common van horses. 

For tbe three piizes offered for the Clydesdale mares five were entered. The 
first prize we awarded to Mr. Waugh’s Ho. 103. I thought her the best 
animal in any of the Clydesdale classes. The second prize, Colonel Lindsay’s- 
mare, had bad coarse fetlocks, with a little weakness about the loin, and the 
third prize had bad feet, was light in girth, and wanted power all over — ^an 
appearance her age (16 years), with foal at foot, helped to produce. The three- 
year-old fillies in Class 17 called for no particular notice. The two-year- 
olds, Class 20, were represented by three entries, not one of which could 
claim a prize. The one selected for the first prize, as she stood, looked worth 
, the other two, but being kme, she was pronounced unsound at the time. The* 
next was disqualified on account of her feet, and the third was too bad for us- 
to award a prize to. 

As regards the Suffolk horses, we thought them well r^resented by remark- 
ab^ sound aniu^; indeed, we had only one case to call in question that 
point. Years ago the feet of the Snffo^ horses were considcared their weak 
place; they will now biMut .comparison with, any other breed exhibited, and cer- 
tainly the Clydesdales and "^ire-breds,*’ at this meeting, were far worse 
in this respect than the Suffolks, My note-hook shows many marked as 
having indifferent fore-legs, light in substance and with a retreating cannon- 
bone, a formation weak and undghtly. This appears to be a prevailing fault ; 
some few others had bent hind-legs and coarse hocks. 

In Class 5 the first prize was awarded to Mr. Rist’s Ho. 38, a very grand 
horse of 9-years-old, with flat sides, and perhaps hardly bone enough in propor- 
tion to his immense quarters, back, and shoulders. This horse is directly de- 
scended from Royal prize-winners, and, if anything is required as additional 
evidence of the value of pedigree, we have it in the fact that this horse is the 
sire of the first prize Two-year-old Stallion, the third prize in the Old Stallion 
Class, the second prize Aged Mare, the second Two-year-old Filly, and the 
reserve number in the Three-year-dd Filly, all being in the Suffolk classes at 
this meeting. The second prize we awarded to Mr. Boby’s Ho. 36, a Uttle too* 
dark in his colour to please Suffolk breeders, with hardly so handsome an out*-- 
line or correct a form as the first prize horse ; the third prize went to Colonel 
Tomline’s 41, a rather small horse, but having much Suffolk character about . 
him. 

^ The two-year-old stallion class comprised six animals. The best we con- 
sidered to be Mr. Rist’s Ho. 47, a very good colt of the true Suffolk stamp, 
but having the prevailing fault of small and weak fore-legs. The second 
prize we gave to Mr. Capon’s Ho. 60, a colt of great promise, and but for his- 
suspicious looking hocks would have ruu the winner very closely. The third 
prize we looked upon as wanting in style and Suffolk character, and, although 
a sound powerful colt of his age, he is too short in the rib and too long on the- 
leg for our idea of a Suffolk two-year-old. 

Among the mares in or with foal,. we found the best animal in all the Cart- 
horse Classes, possessing all the favourable points of her breed, and without 
doubt a very" superior mare in all respects. This was Ho. 108, Mr. Capon’s 
“ Matchet ” a mare ^11 known in tbe prize-ring in her ovm district, and well 
able to hold her own at any Royal meeting. Colonel Wilson’s “ Bury Empress,”^ 
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jnstly claiming second honours, is too li^ht in bone, and would be better with 
more substance all over. Both the reserve number and ITo. lOp were good 
mares, and had a highh^-commended card handed to them ; the other, Ko. 
104, being commended. 

Class 18 comprised the three-year-old fillies — ^three in number—and all 
good, Mr. Wolton taking tlie first and second ]Drizes, but having very little 
to spare to beat Colonel Tomline’s entry. 

The two-year-old fillies called for little notice, the four there being all use- 
ful well-bred animals. 

In reference to the Suffolk Classes there were two marked points for notice ; 
the first was the short entries ; and the next, the imiformity of character in the 
individuals exhibited. The first is in some measure to be accounted for by 
the fact that all the animals come from a district where every breeder knows 
each individual animal likely to be formidable in the showyard ; with com- 
petent judges to decide, winning is a question confined to a well-known few, 
and the Suffolk breeders know too well the uselessness of sending an ordinary 
animal to compete for a Royal prize. The Suffolk has long been a recognized 
and distinct breed, and perhaps, with the exception of race-horses, none have 
been bred with more care and attention. Every distinguishing point for which 
the breed has long been valued has been preserved and cultivated, and the pre- 
vailing characteristics of colour, quality, and compactness of form, with activity 
and strength, have never been lost sight of. Distinctive feature at first sight 
gives the breed a great advantage in attracting the attention of a casual 
admirer, but has little or no weight with those accustomed to sift the merits 
and balance advantages in individual specimens of various breeds. Compe- 
tition beyond their own immediate district has brought about vast improve- 
ment in this breed. Want of action, bad feet, and bent hind-legs are no longer 
noticeable in the Suffolk entries, and no meeting has given better proof of this 
than the one just held. We hear the breeders of Clydesdales, Shirebreds, and 
Suffolks holmng to their own with unfiinching pertinacity; as agricultural 
horses each ate subject to criticism from the best of judges at these meetings ; 
and, xmless the listener is bigoted to his favourite breed, he will <juickly throw 
aside his prejudice and admit that ho one kind of horse is suited for every 
locality, and he will probably begin to realize the fact that, where distinct 
breeds have for ages been associated with certain duties or, certain districts, 
they have not been selected for the work without a substantial reason. Of 
what use would the immense weight and slow heavy action of the shire-bred 
be on the soils of Su&lk? and no one would recommend the farmer; whose 
soil is of the stiffest clay, and who breeds for the railway, the dock, or the 
brewer’s dray, to hire a ‘‘Harwich Emperor” for. bis mares, or purchase a 
Bury Empress” to fill a vacant stall in his plox^h stable; and the very 
weight of the shire-bred would distance him with the quick action of the Suffolk 
in his own county ; while the Midland Counties man would talk of the tena- 
cious soil, and ask if the Suffolk horse, hardy and active as he is, could stand 
the work required for the cultivation of such a district? The Clydesdale 
breeder would ^int to the quays and streets of Glasgow, and call for an 
animal better suited for the work he would there find. These are qu^tions 
safer left*to those whose experience should best teach them what their own 
requirements are. As breeders our business is to eradicate unsoimdness, 
perfect the form and preserve the characteristics which should denote the 
breed we adopt ; as judges we felt our duty was to. point out the individual 
specimens which give the best evidence of the breeders success, as tested by 
such a principle. 

In concluding this'Report we beg to acknowledge the services of Mr. Yamell, 
the Veterinary Inspector, whom we found of great assistance during the day. 
We heartily approve the practice of inspection as at present adopted by the 
VOL. TL-HS. S. • 2 0 
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Society — Yiz,, of appointing a veterinarian to give his opinion of the soundness- 
of the horses only at the request of the judges ; believing that if an animal is 
sound enough to satisfy three competent judges, whatever nnsoundness he maj’’ 
have, it can hardly be of sufficient importance to disqualify him for breeding 
purposes. 

Manfeed Biddell. 

Fla^crd, Ipsioich, July 30, 1870. 

I concur generally in the above Keport, 

Geobge 0. WoOLHOtrSE. 

While agreeing generally udth the above Beport, I may mention that I am 
not quite such an admirer of the Suffolk horse as Biddell. I think them 
too heavy for their legs, and for choice prefer such animals, for all kinds of 
work, as are now shown in Class 10, amongst agiicultural mares. 

AiiExandbb Tubebull. 

Following this admirable Report, any remarks from me may 
fairly be deemed of little value, but in accordance with the 
practice of those who have preceded me in the oiEce of senior 
steward of stock, I append some notes and observations on the 
classes brought under my supervision i — 

Glaks !• Agricultural Stations fqaled before 1st July, 1868. — 
There were twenty entries, and ninet^U brought into the rmg» 
Taken as a whole they have rarely been excelled in merit, Mr. 
Welcher^s Honest Tom,’^ No. 4, still holding his ground and 

S oving his title to first honours the third year in succession. 

r. Manning’s Young Champion,” No. 17 (chesnut, but too 
gaily marked), a capital young horse, taking second ^place."^ Third 
position was given to ‘‘ Nugget of Gold,” No. 16, an animal of 
more mature years, powerful and useful looking. Reserve 
Number and High Commendation went to Lord Norreys’s 
“Black Prince,” No. 8, also a useful stamp. 

Class 2. Agricultural Stallions foaled in the year 1868. — Ten 
entries, eight of which were present. Unsoundness displaced 
some of them, but there were others good and useful, possessing 
more than average merit. “Nonpareil,” No. 23, being first; 
“Prince,” No. 29, second; and “Crown Prince” third. Re-* 
serve Number going to “ Warrener,” No. 25. 

Classes 3 and 4. Clydesdale Stallions, foaled before and in 
the year 1868, — ^The entries were short in number and dis- 
appointing in quality. In the former class Earl Beauchamp’s 
good-looking “Young Lofty” stood alone as the only prize 
taken. In class 4 the Duke of Richmond had a clear field, and 
with two entries took first and second prizes. 

Class 5. Suffolk Stallions, foaled before 1st January, 1868. — 
Eight entries, five present* This, although a small class as to 
nmnbers, was an attractive one; here as elsewhere the lively 
pony-tlike action of this breed of powerful horse usually com- 
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mands the admiration of the crowd. Harwich Emperor,” 
No. 38, a grand horse of the orthodox chesmit shade, was 
awarded First Prize; the second place being assigned to No. 86, 

* Royal Prince,” a 4-year old darker chesnut, whose colour 
might be taken exception to by the fastidious admirers or 
breeders of this class. No 41, an exceedingly compact and 
good-looking 3-year old, owned by Colonel Tomline, took Third 
Prize, the Reserve Number going to ‘^Hercules,” No. 43. 

Class 6. Suffolk Stallions foaled in the year 1868. — Five 
animals here went before the Judges, good-looking and powerful, 
but not of equal merit. First Prize was given to ‘‘Young 
Emperor,” a good type of the Suffolk horse; No. 50, also a 
good-looking colt, taking second place, and No. 48 third; while 
the Reserve Number and High Commendation was awarded to 
Wolton’s colt, No. 49. 

Class 10. Agricultural Mare in foal, or with foal at foot. — 
This was a large and full entry of twenty, of which nine- 
teen went into the ring ; but few of them could be pronounced 
first-cla^ animals, Mr. Statter*s active chesnut being decidedly 
the best 

Class 11. Clydesdale Mares in foal, or with foal at foot — A 
short and indifferent entry, but the First Prize animal, No. 103, 
“ Isabel,” owned by Mr. Waugh, was an uncommonly good one, 
and her owner was fortunate in selling her, as it was said, for 
the sum of 2807. 

Class 12. Suffolk Mares in foal, or with foal at foot-r- Although 
few in number th^ were more uniformly good than any other 
class, and excited deserved admiration, all being commended. 
The First Prize went to a magnificent chesnut, “ Pride,” owned 
by the executors of the late Mr. Capon ; the Second Prize and 
High Commendation were awarded to two grand animals owned 
hy Lieutenant-Colonel Fuller Maitland Wilson. 

Class 16. Agricultural Filly, 3 years^ not Clydesdale or 
Suffolk. 

Class 17. Clydesdale Filly, 3 years. 

Class 18. Suffolk Filly, 3 years. 

Class 19. Agricultural Filly, 2 years, not Clydesdale or 
Suffolk. 

Class 20. Clydesdale Filly, 2 years. 

Class 21. Suffolk filly, 2 years. 

All these were more or less weak in numbers, and without 
any remarkable points in quality to comment upon* In class 20 
the three animals shown, though owned in high quarters, were 
so wanting in merit that the Judges withheld the j>rizes. In 
concluding this report on the agricultural classes, it will be 
noticed that the Judges express their approval of the practice 
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that veterinary inspection shall be necessary only when required 
by themselves. 

Thoroughbeed Stallions suitable foe getting Hunters, 
Brood Mares, Hackneys, &c. 

This division of the show of horses, usually the most attractive 
and interesting, can scarcely be said to have been a good one at 
Oxford, with the exception of one or two classes, which were 
certainly superior in merit, as whole classes, to any that have 
been shown for some years, and in them was found some recom- 
pense for the inferiority generally prevailing. 

Class 7. Thormghbred Stallions for getting Sunt&rs . — 
Twelve were paraded in the ring, and, taken together, seldom 
has a better lot been seen. First honours were by common con- 
sent awarded to General PeeFs superb horse Knowsley,” almost 
&ultless in appearance and perfect in action. “ Laughing Stock,’’ 
a horse now well known in the ring, came second; but out of 
his XLSual form, overloaded with flesh and carcase, which impeded 
the light and airy action natural to. him.. Third place was given 
to Mr^ Casspn’s “Sincerity,” a horse of great bone and substance, 
with hot the best of shoulders, still a likely looking hunting 
sire; his performances in Ireland as a steeple-chaser, proving 
pluck and endurance, should give him a character, but he lacii 
the elegant form of the perfect gentleman “ Knowsley.” “ General 
Peel,” No. 61, was placed next in order of merit, taking the re- 
serve number. This horse attracted a good deal of attention in 
the ring from his known performance as the winner of the Two 
Thousand; he is of great size and power, growing somewhat 
coarse, but it was remarked of him by a distinguished master of 
hounds, that he would make a grand 16-stone hunter. There 
were others which might be favourably commented upon : No. 
60, “Chevalier d’lndustrie,” also a horse of great bone and 
power, “a fiery steed,” as he went round the ring, but light ;in 
his middle. 

Looking to the object and purpose of the prizes offered for this 
class, it may be asked. Are these horses, as sires, within the reach 
of the ordinary breeders of hunting stock, or do not the fees gene- 
rally demanded amount to a prohibition, except to a favoured few? 
On this point a suggestion is offered in the report of one of the 
Judges (Mr. Calder), which may be worth the consideration of the 
Council another year, when arranging their schedule of prizes. 

Class 8. Stodliom mitahle for getting Hackneys. — This was 
U small class of five, the first and second prize horses being 
tolerably good4ooking and useful, with good action, the first 
however showing more quality. 
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Class 9, Pony Stallions, — ^This again was a short entry of 
indifferent meiitj save the first and second selected, both being 
handsome and capital movers. Mr. J. A. Ransome’s “ Perfec- 
tion ” was truly a pony in point of size. 

'Class 13. Mares in or with Foal suitable for breeding 
Hunters. — Here was a tolerably large entry, eighteen coming 
under the Judges’ eyes. They were of varied order in size and 
substance, and but few of them calculated to breed the valuable 
weight-carrying hunter. The first prize mare, “ Go-ahead,” is, 
however, a rare specimen in her class. Merit was confined to 
but few others, scarcely going beyond the selected numbers. 

Class 14. Mares suitable far breeding Hackneys, — Although 
an entry of nine animals, they were but a moderate lot, the first 
and second prizes only being worthy of notice. 

Class 15. — Out of respect for age (25 years) this single entry 
must have obtained a prize. 

Class 22. Hunters, 4 ijears old. Marcs and Geldings. — ^This 
and the next class of hunters usually attract the attention of the 
public at all shows, but at the Oxford Meeting they were 
not worthily represented, from some cause or other. In the 
Four-year-old Class 12 animals were placed before the Judges. 
First prize was awarded to Mr. Berridge’s black gelding 

General,” a very good looking gentlemanlike horse, with nice 
action; the second prize went to Mr. Grant’s chesnut horse 
^•Ace of Clubs,” but little inferior to his competitor; both, 
however, rather too leggy for a long day. The third prize horse 
was wanting in quality. 

Class 23. Hunters, 6 and 7 years Although fewer in 
number, they were a better lot, and among them were three or four 
useful looking weight-carriers, more or less wanting in quality. 

Class 24. Hackneys, — ^Among the lot of twelve taken 
into the ring there was not a. shining light. The first prize 
chesnut mare, Ada,” owned by Mr. Woodcock, wa-s a quick 
and active mover, with good looks. The second prize mare, 
Mr. Mofiht’s “ Fanny,” was also smart and active on her legs, 
but light in substance. 

The Judges have not on these classes made their report a 
collective one, they therefore appear subjoined, under their indi- 
vidual signatures ; — 

Class 7. A fair good lot— first three extra, particularly “ i^owsley ” — 
but fancy that his coverii^ fee won’t make him “ suitable for getting hunters.” 
Should horses competing for this prize not be bound to serve hunting mares at 
a limited price~say 51. or 101.? 

Class 8. . The first a nice long gentlemanly horse, with good action,— as 
had the second, but with heavy neck and coachy,”— others bad. 

Class 9. The two places very good. The first scarcely coming; under the 
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** Pony ” class ; but he was under the stipulated height, 14 hands 2 inches. 
Should this class not be limited to 13 hands 2 inches or 14 hands ? 

Class 13. First three good, No. 1 being a very superior mare — the rest far 
from a bright lot. 

Class 14. Nothing very grand in this lot. 

Class 15. Only one shown, and nbt bad of her class, and considering her 
age “ over 25.” 

Class 22. A fair average lot, and well grown, without my perfect — ^the 
first’ two being on the hig side, and No. 3 rather “ Harness.” The reserved 
number also was a useful looking mare, and some might just have put her 
third. 

Class 23. The four placed, a very good lot of weight-carriers, though 
they might all have been improved a little in guality. 

Class 25. A very sony lot — the first two having very good action when 
going/asi, though otherwise far from perfect. 

Kelloe Mains, Edrom, N.B., 2nd August, 1870. 

Hbab Sib, — prefix my Eeport of Oxford. Until I received Mr. Jenkins’ 
letter of the 29th, I thought the Judg^ collectively would make their report. 
The prefixed is entirely my oim^ and for which the other Judges are in no way 
responabie. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

, JD. JB. JSsg. Eobeet Caldee. 

Westgate, South Lincolnshire, 1st August, 1870. 

Beab Sie,— I am desired by Mr. Jenkins to forward to you my Beport of 
the classes judged by me at Oxford. It was agreed by my colleagues and my- 
self that Mx, ^der should send our report ; however, I do not hesitate to 
make a few brief remarks, but think that you had better not use of them 
before you see what our joint report is. Class 7. was a large muster of 
horses of very high order and great merit. Class 8, Nos. 66 and 70 were 
both fine movers ; 70 is a gentleman’s horse, with rather too much neck and 
too short in his ribs. Class 9, Nos. 74 and 75 were two very handsome 
^nies, with perfect trotting action, such as are rai’ely to he met with. 
Class 13, Nos. 109 and 111, stout average mares ; No. 113, a nice even- 
made mare of medium substance, with quality, and a good mover. Class 14, 
No. 129, a strong built mare, with fine action ; No. 131, a very nice mare, full 
of qualily and action, too small. Class 24^ No. 192, a stout mare, with 
quick stout action ; No. 194, a rare sort, and if she has got good manners, what 
any judge would select for his own riding ; No. 199, a pretty light mare, with 
taking action, unfortunately has weak hind legs. The remaining classes I 
would rather not comment upon. The Show was a great success* and ad- 
mirably conducted. > , 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

B. Davies, Esg, Samuel Hobson, 

We commenced our duties with the Thoroughbred Stallions for getting 
Hui^rs. At ^ the first glance it appeared to be a giuat class, but after a 
careful inspection there were not many suitable for the purpose for which they 
were shown, though there were many that ranked high so far as regards pedi- 
nnd racing performances. We had not much difficulty, and were, I think, 
TOm the first quite unanimous in awarding the first prize to « Knowsley,” one 
K the beautiful and well-proportioned horses I ever remember seeing : 
his action is very near perfection for a hunter, not showy, hut quick and easy, 
movu^ his hmd-legs beautifully. Laughing Stock ” we gave the second 

gize ; he is a very handsome horse, and a fine mover, perhaps a little long on 
the leg, but, his greatest defect is, that his hocks are rather small, and too far 
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from tlie ground. “ Sincerity,” the third prize horse, was amiss and under 
^the care of the veterinary inspector, consequently did not look as well as he 
prohahly would have done had he been well ; he is a good brown, stands on 
short Iqgs, has immense bone and sinews, and his action is smooth, moving 
his hind-legs well and like a hunter; he is, however, not quite so nice about 
his shoulders and back as he ought to be. The resersre number, the celebrated 

General Peel,” looks very diflSsrent now to what he did in the year when he 
won the Two Thousand, and ran second for the Derby and St. Leger, havi^ 
the appearance now of an over-sized harness-horse. The remaining horses in 
this class were not adapted to getting hunters. 

Koadster Stallions came next — a very bad class. The first prize we awarded 
to rather a fashionable looking brown horse ; the second prize to a roan, good a 
goer, but of a very common appearance, the remaining competitors were so 
inferior, we could not find one worthy of the reserved number. 

Pony Stallions. — ^The first prize pony is very handsome, with beautiful 
action, perhaps more of a horse than a pony ; but as he is well under the 
height specified (14 hands 2 inches), we thought him entitled to the prize. The 
second prize was also a remarkably nice pony, really more of a pony than the 
other ; but though a very good mover, not so good as the first prize. Two 
prettier ponies are seldom seen. 

Mares for breeding Hunters. — This was one of the strongest class, but upon 
examination there were many inferior animals. We had not much difBculiy 
in arriving at the first prize, a nice fashionable hunting mare, that looks like 
carrying a man well across country. The second we gave to a chesnut rnare, 
is of good substance, and goes well, but her shoulders are rather too upright. 
The Siird is a nice-looking mare, hut her fore-legs and knees might have b^n 
better, as also her action. 

Mares for breeding Hackneys we had some trouble with, as we could not find 
a good one amongst them. The one we selected as the first is just a useful 
mare ; the second a nice looking one, with had action ; and the tibdrd is very 
pretty and a nice goer, but very light of bone for a brood mare. 

In the Pony Brood. Mare Clak there was no oompetitfbn. 

. Hunters, 4?*years-old. — was in hopes tbat when we got to this class we 
should have something worth looking at ; but was greatly disappointed. We 
were obliged to give the prize to a horse much too h%h for a four-year-old, and 
the second to a horse with little fore-legs and that cannot gallop, and the third 
to a useful looking kind of horse with l5d action. The reserve number was far 
the best mover in the lot, but saddled close on the shoulder, with a short neck, 
^d carried her head in the air. 

Hunters 5 and 6 yete. — ^We had not the slightest difficulty m awaix^g 
the prizes in this class, as the chesnut horse was decidedly superior ; he is a 
good looking horse of great substance, moves well, and looks like carrying 
16-stone weU across any country. The swond prize is a useful horse, but not 
.a show horse, wanting quality. The third prize horse is a big horse, with bad 
hing-leg action. The reserve number a nice dog-cart horse. 

Hackneys were a sad finish to the day’s exhibition, as a wome class I think 
I never had to judge. The chesnut mare we gave the prize isi, I have no 
doubt, a fair hack and a good little mare ; but she would not walk iu the riiig. 
The second mare has nice manners, and mdves wdl ; but has the worst hocks 
I ever saw get a prize. The reserve number was a very common looking 
animal. This concluded our day’s work, and I am sure we should have done 
our work easier and more satisfactory to ourselves, had we had in mmj of the 
•classes better animals to select fmm. 

Jacob Smith. 
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Shorthobns. 

Class 25. Aged Bulls * — Tliese were weaker in point of 
number, and probably as a class inferior in merit to those of last 
year, but there were some unquestionably grand and good speci- 
mens among them ; “ Bolivar,” for the third time at the Royal, 
took first prize ; his perfect form and symmetrical proportions 
justly entitling him to the foremost place. How great will be 
the public interest in seeing the stock of so notable a bull in the 
Royal ring. “ Edgar,” another grand bull of difierent character, 
took second place; he has distinguished himself as the sire of 
the 2-year-old bull “Mans Estate,” No. 224 in Class XXVI., 
winner of the third prize. “Baron Killerby” and “Sovereign” 
were also bulls of merit, obtaining third place, and reserve num- 
ber with high commendation respectively ; whilst “ Shuttle- 
co^” and “Royal Butterfly” followed in a lesser degree of 
merit, being highlyn^ommended and commended. 

Class 26., Two-years-old Bulk , — The entries in this class, 
numbering twenty, were but a moderate lot ; “ Scotsman ” be?ing 
fost, “Baron Hubback’’ secondh and “ Man*s Estate” third ; 
“Duke of Babraham” following with the reserve number and 
high commendation, and a commendation falling to the lot of 
“Ironmaster.” 

Class 27. Yearling Bulls . — These were also strong in 
number and superior in merit ; Lady Emily Bigot’s “ Bythis ” 
being placed first, “ British Hope ” second, and Lord Braybrooke’s 
beautiful “Hendon Duke ” third ; Lord Aylesford’s “ Magdala” 
taking the reserve number and a high commendation. The an- 
nouncement of these awards, it was whispered, was not entirely 
endorsed by those outside the ring ; but whether agreeing or 
differing, submission to constituted authority is the duty of every 
loyal subject. 

Class 28. Bull Cizfoes.*— These came in strong force. Mr. 
Budding’s “ Robin Hood,” a well-grown, deep and heavy, eight- 
months’ calf coming first, and Mr. Stratton’s “ Master Glanville,” 
with good quality and appearance, taking second place, “ Maid 
of Oxford’s Baronet,” from under Calshaw’s tuition at Towneley, 
and others made up a good class of 18 younsters favourably com- 
mented on by the Judges, who felt justified in distributing several 
high and ordinary marks of their approbation. Their report is, 
however, a very meagre one for so important a section of the 
Show, commanding as it always has done such extreme and uni- 
versal interest. 
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Males. 

Class 25. JBuHs, Shears old and njuivards . — ^About an average class. 

Class 25. BuLU above "’l-years dd , — large class ; but nothing extraordinary 
amongst them. 

Glass 27. Yearling BuUs . — A very good class, and some very superior 
young bulls. 

Class 28. Bull CalveB , — Some veiy good and useful bulls in the classes. 

H. Aylmes, 

W. Bowstead, 

J. N. SiNGLETOSr. 

Class 29. Cows above Z-years old. — Fifteen in number, wbicb,. 
with the exception of the chosen few, would scarcely warrant 
high praise in comparison with the same class in former years ; 
nor did the judgment of the Bench” in the disposition of the 
awards go unchallenged, for doctors even of high repute not 
unfrequently differ in matters so subtle: Mr. Game’s ‘‘Lady 
Lavinia ” wresting from the beautiful “ Queene of Rosalea ” the 
first position and placing her second, whilst Mr. How’s fine cow, 
“ Lady Anne,” was placed third. Mr. Game being fm'ther suc- 
cessful in obtaining the reserve number with a high commendation 
for his cow, “ Pride of the Heath.” “ Lady Lavinia ” a heavy- 
fleshed and square-looking animal, has improved since her appear- 
ance at Leicester, where as a yearling she scored no honours. 

Class 30. Heifers in milk or in cay . — These also numbered 
15, but there were none of remarkable superiority, Mr. Mumford^s 
“Camilla” being placed first, and Mr. Eastwood’s very nice 
heifer, ‘‘Double Butterfly 3rd,” second; and Mr. Stratton’s 
^ “Peeress” following in the third place. The reserve number 
and high commendation went to Mr, How’s “Windsor’s But- 
terfly.” 

Class 31. Yearling Edfers. — These were the pride of the 
Show and in large force, numbering 31 animals, presenting a 
charming and interesting sight-to all lovers of this favourite tribe. 
Here tbe Judges had their work cut out for them, and with much 
patience and care they performed their arduous duty. Mr. 
McIntosh’s grand heifer, “Lady Knightley 2nd,” a rich and 
beautiful roan by “Third Duke of Geneva,” unquestionably 
commanded tbe first place ; Mr. Dudding’s “ Countess of Yar- 
borough ” coming second, Mr. How’s “ Vesper Queen ” third ; 
the reserve number and high commendation fell to Mr. Stratton’s 
“ Flower Girl,” the next degree of merit falling equally to three 
others. 

Class 32, Heifer Calves. — ^These formed but a somewhat 
indifferent classs, although 19 made their appearance in the ring.. 
Merit was limited to but few. Colonel Towneley’s smart and 
richly coated “Baron Oxford’s Duchess” being placed first,. 
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and Mr. March’s ‘‘ Blossom ” second ; the reserve number and 
high commendation going to a very nice and promising calf of 
Mr. Statter’s. 

The Judges’ Report on Ihe Female Shorthorns is not a very 
flattering one, the Yearling Class only meriting their high appro- 
bation, being important in number and superior in quality; 
whilst the other classes are pronounced inferior to the groups 
shown in former years, but they at the same time make honour- 
able mention of a few of the most distinguished in their respective 
classes. This falling off may be in some degree attributable to 
the very numerous and important sales made for exportation, 
whole cargoes of our choicest animals having recently left our 
shores for other countries, to which allusion has already been 
made in the opening remarks of this Report. 

The Judges, Messrs. Marshall Stephenson, Stiles Rich, and 
Charles Howard, report as follows : — 

PsMALE Classes, 

We do .not consider this department of the Show at all equal to that of 
several previous meeUngs. The Cow Class, with the ^ception of a few ani- 
mals, we consider a moderate one- Class 30, for Heifer^ not ^deeding three*^ 
years-old, compTises several meritorious animals. The Yearling Heife Class 
consists of >31 animals, and is far the heat class in this department. There 
are very many first-rate animals, which occupied our attention for a consider- 
able time. The Heifer Calf Clis is not strongly represented by any large 
numte of good animals ; we experienced but little difficulty in coming to a 
decision, as two or three of the calves are considerably in advance of their com- 
panions. 

In conclusion we congratulate the Society upon the fair breeding state in 
which the generality of the animals are exhibited ; with a few exceptions, there 
are'none in a patchy or overfed state. 

Maeshall Stephenson, 
Stiles Eich, 

July ISt/if 1870, Charles Howard. 


Heeefoeds. 

This popular and interesting tiube was displayed in great 
richness at Oxford; In number they almost doubled those at 
the Leicester and Manchester Shows, and, in point of excellence, 
they never had been surpassed or probably equalled on any 
former occasion. Their appearance in the ring was a grand and 
taking feature, and it is satisfactory to know also that important 
sales were negotiated to home and foreign buyers. In no other 
department did such general superiority prevail, much to ’the 
credit of the breeders and exhibitors of this valuable sort. The 
Judges’ Reports have been received in their individual names, 
and as they are detailed and interesting, especially that from Mr. 
Yeomans, it is deemed best to let them speak for themselves,, 
without enlarging thereon. 
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Sp, — ^Having been requested to report on the merits of the ^'Herefords” 
exhibited at Oxford, I beg to make the following remarks : — 

The Aged Bulls were a grand class. So many fine animals are rarely seen 
together. Sir J. E. Bailey’s " Stanway ” is a very thick heavy-fieshed bull, 
girthing 5 inches more than the far-famed Shorthorn ‘‘ Bolivar,” “ Stanway ” 
was never before exhibited at the Royal,” but when he appeared in the arena 
at Oxford, he thoroughly eclipsed aU rivals. He is completely furnished, 
without being gaudy, and is of beautiful quality. In fact, his only fault was 
being a little efieminate about his head and horn. 

Next on the prize list was Her Majesty’s “ Prince Leopold,” which is a ve^ 
noble-looking beast, with exceedingly good hind-quarters, though a little plain 
before. 

Mr. Thomas’s ** Sir John” takes the third prize; he is a very lengthy animal, 
and possesses good quality. 

Dr. Morris’s “Stow” is placed in the reserve. This bull suffers fix)m the 
over-generous tendency that afflicts many high-bred animals : an excessive 
■determination of muscle to certain quarters of the frame. 

Longhorn,” the property of Mr. Thomas Rogers, is also a good stock bull. 

The Two-year-old Bulls" were headed by Her Majesty’s “Prince Albert 
Edward,” a very straight level animal, and one likely to grow into one of the 
best sires of his day. 

Mr. Warian Evans’s “Monaughty §rd” takes second honours; he is a 
useful bull, and goes back on his dam’s side to the celebrated herd of Mr. Rea, 
of Monaughty. 

Mr. Edward’s “ Leominster 3rd ” is a big upstanding animal, though a little 
coarse in the bone, 

Mr. Baldwin’s “ Lord Ashford ” shows a deal of breeding. 

Mr. Turner’s “ Trojan ” headed the prize list of Yearling Bulls. He is levd, 
handsome, but effeminate. 

Mr. Harding is placed next with Count Fosco,” a rather stylish young 
buH, but is a little defective behind the shoulder. 

The third prize is given to Mr. Hlil’s “ President,” which is very big for his 
age, but very plain, , 

Dr. Morris’s “ Cambridge ” a neat compact young bull, being placed bn the 
reserve list. This was a large class in number, though not first-rate as to 
quality. 

Lql a large and good Class of Bull Ctelvp, !&. W, Taylor’s “Oxford Lad” is 
placed before all competitors j he is a straight level calf. 

Mr. Hills’s “ Milton 2nd ” is next on the list, which is a deep-sided useful 
young beast ; but he is not sufficiently covered along his back, and has not 
that quality of skin and hair so essenti^ to a prize-taker. 

“ Student,” the property of Mr, Thomas Rogers, by the most celebrated of 
Hereford prize-takers, “ Battenhall,” was placed in the reserve ; but Mds fair 
some day to be placed in a higher position than at Oxford, 

Her Majesty’s “ Prince Oeorge ftederic*^ is very handsome. - 

The Cow Class was one of the best in the Yid, in point of numbers and 
■quality. Mr. Thomas Rogers distanced all rivals with “ Silk,” a perfect model 
of a Hereford cow. ^ , 

Mr. George Pitt’s beautiful young cow, “Hi^ Lass 4th,” with her handsome 
heifer calf at her side, takes second honours. ^ ^ 

The third prize is taken by Mr. Tanner, wi^ his “ Queen,” which certainly 
looked very majestic. 

There were only three animals entered in the Ih-calf Heifer Class, Mr, 
Tudge’s “Silver Star” again beats her rival “Silvia,” from Mr. Turner’s 
herd. 

Such a remarkably grand Class of Yearling Heifers is laiely seen. But the 
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Judges had little difficulty in awarding the first prize to Mr. Fenn, for his long 
symmetrical heifer “ Leonora 2nd.” 

Mr. Tudge’s “ Lady Brandon ’’comes next, and with a better head and neck 
would be a good heifer. 

Mr. Thomas’s “Sunbeam” is a very level and compact heifer, with goocl 
fore-quarters, and very good quality. Whole class commended. 

In a well-filled Class of Heifer Calves, Mr. R. H. Evans is head of the poll 
with a very handsome calf which does great credit to her breeder. 

Mr. Thomas’s “Simflower” is a very pretty calf. This herd has very 
much distinguished itself lately through the success of Mr. Thomas’s animals 
at Taimton this year, and he holds a very good position at the Royal. 

Henet Yeomans. 

Sir, — ^I n reply to your letter, I beg to say that I have seen Mr. Yeomans, 
and he inform^ me he had sent you a short report. I have nothing farther 
to add. 

1 think the Herefords were never better represented at the Royal, and the 
Yearling Heifer Class was exceedingly good. 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

Geoeoe Morgan. 

Class 33. Some good animals beside the first and second 5 upon the whole a 
very good class. ; , 

Class 34. llie first prize was a first-class beast; a nice lot altogether.^; 

:ClAss 35* The first pri^e beast was a very good one, far before his cojippe- 
titors ; there were some inferior animals in this class. 

Class 36. The first prize was a nice level animal ; the others below an 
average. 

Class 37. The first, second, third, and two highly commended ones, were 
grand specimens of the breed ; in fact, the whole class was a very large and 
good one. 

Class 38. The first and second beautiful specimens. 

Class 39.^ ’I'he first prize heifer was a large level heavy-fleshed one, the 
second running her close ; the whole class commended, as it deserved to be, as 
it was a most creditable one. 

Class 40. A veiy good heifer for first prize, and four other nice ones. 

The Herefords at Oxford came out in great form, as it was a very large and 
good show of them, although there were a few iuferior bulls exhibited ; but the 
cows and heifers, very strongly represented, were a gmnd lot. 

S. W. Urwiok. 

Other Established Breeds. 

Commencing with Class 55, were adjudicated upon by the 
above-named gentlemen ; but the classes comprised so wide a 
range, from the old-fashioned Longhorn to the diminutive Kerry, 
that any exact comparison of individual merit became a matter 
of great difiSculty. Suffice it therefore to say, there were admi* 
rable specimens of their kind shown. 


Devoirs. 

The Devona were shown *at Oxford in stronger force numeii-< 
callj than at either the Leicester or Afanchester Shows, and 
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most of the classes were of full average merit, whilst there were 
individual examples of extraordinary worth and beauty^ and 
notably so the first prize yearling heifer “Temptress 2nd.” 
owned by Mr. Davey. This gentleman was also successful in 
the Bull Classes, having been placed first witi his yearling bull 
“ Duke of Flitton 5th.” as also in the same position in the next 
class with his bull calf, having the same rank and title in suc- 
cession. Lord Falmouth and Mr. Walter Farthing — names fre- 
quently associated with winning animals — were again in the 
front with their two-year old and three-year old bulls. In the 
Cow and Heifer ranks there was also a commendable proportion 
of excellence throughout The Devons, unlike most other tribes, 
continue from year to year much in the same hands, without any 
very perceptible change in the list of exhibitors. The Judges, 
Messrs. Thomas Pope, R. B. Warren, and John Overman, 
have supplied but a very scant and bare Report, as follows : — 

Class 41. BuUs above Three Yeare-dld. — ^No. 451, first prize ; 449, second ; 

453, reserve number and commended. 

Class 42. BuUs cibove Two Yeare-old. — ^IJo. 456, first prize ; 459, second ; 

454, reserve and commended. 

Class 43, BuU Yearling above Twelve Months, — ^No. 461, first prize ; 462, 
second ; 463, third ; 465, reserve and highly commended ; 466, commended. 

We consider the first prize animal in this class a pmrtioularly good huh* 
We also consider the second prize bull well worthy of notice. 

Class 44. Bull Odf above JSix Months, — 468, first piize ; 473', second ; 
469, reserve and highly commended ; 471, commended ; commended.all the 
class. 

We think tWs show of young bulls very good inde^ and most certainly 
tbe Devon brewers are, we consider, holding their posdtion. 

Class 45. . Oows above Three No, 476, first prize ; 479, second ; 

480, third; 476, reserve* and highly commended; 481, commended highly; 
482, commended. 

A very meritorions class : quite equal, if not superior, to former yeats. 

Class 48. Heifers not above Three Fears-o?<f.— No. 487, first prize ; 486, 
second ; 485, third ; 484, reserve and commended. 

This class combined some very good animals, but not so well contested as 
the Judges would like to have seen. 

Class 47. Yearling Heifers above Twelve Months, — ^Nc. 491, first prize; 
495, second; 493, third; 492, reserve and highly commended; 490, highly 
commended; commended all the class. ' 

We think the first prize animal as good a heifer as we have ever seen, and a 
good class altogether. 

Class 48. Heifer Calf above Six Months, — No. 497, first prize ; 502, second ; 
605, reserve and highly commended ; 501, highly commended ; 503, hi^Iy 
^commended ; commended all the class. 

We consider this class well deserves the awards received, * 

Thomas Pope, ) 

U. KWabbest, [ Judges, 

JOHH OVEBMAl!r,l 
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Noefolk and Sqffolk Polled, 

These classes, comprising bulls, cows, and heifers, were not 
numerous, as thej counted but 24 animals, all told. They were, 
however, a pleasing feature in the Show-yard, and are, doubt- 
less, a useful breed of cattle. The Judges, as in the case with 
the Devons, have cut short their Report to the briefest dimen- 
sions, as follows : — 

Class 52. Bulls above Oiie Tear-old, — No. 569, first prize ; 568, second ; 
567, reserve and highly commended ; 565, commended. 

The first prize bull a large, fine animal. 

Class 53. Cows above Three Years-old, — ^No. 572, first prize; 576, second;, 
579, reserve and highly commended; 575, commended ; 578, commended. 

A very meritorious class. 

Class 54. Heifers not exceedmg Three Years, — ^No. 580, first prize; 582, 
second; 588, reserve and highly commended ; 587, commended. 

Altogether we think this class well represented. 

Thomas Pope, ] 

B. B. Warren, [ Judges. 
John Overman, j 

OhanneIi Islands. 

llie Channel Islands Classes made a greAt and interesting 
display, far exceeding in importance the exhibitions of late 
years. The beauty and docility of these animals win ihem new 
admirers each year, until it has become the desire of every 
owner of a paddock to possess a pet of the kind, and so pro- 
vide himself and household refreshing daily luxuries not to be 
despised. 

Hitherto the Jersey and Guernsey breeds have been classed 
together in competition, thus rendering the duty of the Judges 
a most onerous and difficult task in weighing their respective 
merits. Their characteristics are, however, marked and distinct, 
sufficiently so that they should be placed apart for adjudication 
in the ring ; and, as their popularity is so greatly on the increase, 
it may be hoped that on future occasions they will be entered in 
such numbers as to justify the Council in giving them separate 
classes. The Judges, in their admirable Report, suggest this 
course, and their recommendation will assuredly have due atten- 
tion when such matters are considered. 

Already we have been told of the great trade in Shorthorns 
and Herefords, &c. Other tastes also prevailed in favour of the 
gentle and milk-giving Alderney, and at prices, too, which some 
thought extravagant when it became known that Mr. Middleton's 
heifers had changed owners for 70 guineas each. 

The Judges, Messrs. Charles Pr Le Cornu and G, Morgan, 
report as follows - 
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The thuee classes comprisiBg the Channel Islands cattle numbered in total 
58 entries. 

In Class 49, i e., bulls above one year-old, 15 animals competed, some of 
which were very creditable. IsTo. 522, to which was awarded the first prize, 
was particularly good in his fore-hand ; the head, neck, and shoulders well 
proportioned and well put together; the crest beautifully arched; the throat 
clean ; and the horns small, well curved, and of that yellow tint which is so 
indicative of richness. In the rump there was a slight deficiency, but on the 
whole this bull was decidedly good. No, 519, which carried the second prize, 
was a younger animal than the former ; though somewhat flat, he stood well, 
with a good back, head, and horns, the latter fine, tapering, and of good 
colour. Nos. 508 and 512 were very close together in merit. The horns of 
the former, which were unusually strong, marred considerably the general 
appearance of his head; but the rest of his frame, especially the neck and 
shoulders, were well formed. No. 514 was also highly commended on his 
unmistakable signs of good blood. The general absence of coarseness in this 
aged animal was particxSarly striking. 

In Class 50, cows in-milk or in-calf above three years of age, 17 com- 
peted. Here the same difficulty was experienced in judging the cattle that 
has been felt on former occasions when animals of totally difleient breeds 
have been mixed in the same class. It is obvious that the thorough distinc- 
tion existing between the Jersey and the Guernsey breeds of cattle is such 
that it must render the task of ju^^ing on their respective merits, when in 
the same class and in direct competition for the same prizes, one of very great 
difficulty, and alike unsatisfactory to the Judges as it must be to the 
exhibitors. In this instance, therefore, when a goodly number of cattle of 
each breed competed together, it became a point of serious consideration as to 
what course to adopt in the selection for prizes. The great point, and that 
which seemed to the Judges should be principally borne in mind, was to 
remember that the cattle exhibited in this class were essentiafiy for dairy 
purposes and for the reproduction of stock calculated Jor that same purpose, 
and maintaining with that special quaUty good and characteristic symmetry 
of form. ^ In other words, to discard altogether such animals as were the most 
defective, to bring together such as had claim for closer investigation, and 
finally to select from these those which appeared to combine the jioints recog- 
nised as necessary and r^tive to the production of milk, with, as has been 
before ol^erved, good symmetry of form. To arrive at this it was neeessaiy 
to throw aside all those exceptional considerations which are known to be 
entertained for special fanciful colours, which have really no other value than' 
that of peculiar fency, and solely to embrace the question of general merit 
without regard to any fanciful conadeiations. The first prize was awarded to 
No. 529, a cow of great depth ; frame beautifully form^ fine in the bone, 
good, capacious udder, particularly well up behind, and with teats squarely 
placed. The second prize was taken by No. 623. To the inexperienced 
observer, or the fancier of, perhaps^ fire more fashionable self-coloured beast, 
this animal may not have seemm to possess merit approaching to the taking 
of this prize ; but in reality this cow showed more positive evidence of good 
milking qualities than any other in the class. Her udder was perfect, the 
fore part full in form and well in line with the belly and hanging also well 
behind; the teats well formed and squarely placed on each quarter; the 
hide thin, and the colour of the skin indicating richness of produce; the 
boms small ; in every respect the true type of a good and rich milker. With 
this she combined (although very poor in flesh, as is commonly the ^se with 
the majority of good cows when in-milk) a well-shaped form, which when 
moving in the ring she showed to considerable advantage. Few, if any, sur- 
passed her carriage and gait. The reserve number went to 528, which was 
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also bighly commended for her merits and general apjjearance. Among the 
other commendations, No. 531 was good as regards form of body and of udder, 
but she signally failed in richness of pigment ; whereas Nos. 534, 535, and 
536 were particularly rich in this respect. No. 534, a large and very well 
formed animal, with the exception of her udder, which lost for her a position 
better than that which she obtained. No. 536, also a well-framed cow and in 
fine condition, was deficient, though to a less degree than the former, in the 
placement of her teats. 

Class 51. The number shown in this class was 24, which also comprised 
heifers of both breeds. The prizes were offered for the best heifers, in-milk or 
in-calf, not exceeding three years old. Here the same difficulty was experi- 
enced in judging as in the Class 60, and, if possible, in a more intricate form, 
for this reason, — that not only were the two breeds again competing together, 
but here were animals in the form of cows giving milk, others simply heifers 
in-calf, and, lastly, others only fourteen months old, which, if in-calf, showed 
insufficient development to ensure a reliable opinion being returned on their 
udders. In judging this class, the basis before explained was adopted and 
followed as closely as practicable, that is, due respect to the dairy properties 
and milking forms, combined with general symmetry of body. After clearing 
out the we&est, the remaining animals were closely and minutely examined, 
and again drawn into two lots for prizes and for commendations. Before 
making the final awards, Nos. 542, 548, 550, and 561 [stood in the first 
»categoty, and Nos. 544, 547, 557, 559, 562, and 564 in the second. The first 
prize was, awarded to No.' 542, a heifer in-milk, which, with a well developed 
and well shaped udder combing a good and well sha^ frame. The^ second 
was takem by No,, 648, a "large and promismg heifer in-calf. ,<No. §61, bnjly 
fourteen months old, was placed for the teserve. Her excellent lin^s and 
pretty head made her at once deserving of special notioei hut it is questioh^- 
able whetber she will ever possess a well-shaped udder, the present appearance 
^d position of her teats making the question doubtful. 

Li closing this Report, the Judges beg respectfully to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Council the advisability of making a thorough distinction for 
•the future in the classes hitherto denominated “Channel Islands Cattle;’* 
inasmuch as the Jersey and the Guernsey breeds, for which the classes are 
intended, are entirely distinct, and have not the slightest degree of affinity. 
It becomes an impossibility on the part of .the Judges, with the greatest 
possible care and attention, to give the rival breedem and exhibitors in these 
■mixed classes that amount of fair satisfaction to which they consider them- 
selves entitled. The numbers exhibited in these classes on the present occasion, 
and under the peculiar circumstances referred to, show clearly that a very 
.considerable interest is taken by breeders and amateurs of the Jersey and of 
the Guernsey stock ; and it is justly to he supposed that, once the hitherto 
amalgamated classes 'were made separate and totally distinct, there would he 
added to this portion of the Exhibition a still greater degree of interest 
.than that which already exists. 

Geobqb Moegas, 

Chas. Ps. Le Corxij. 

The Sheep department of the Show at Oxford will probably^ 
more than any oriier, distinguish this year’s exhibition above all 
that have preceded it. The display was a wondrous one ; with few 
exceptions, the various classes have never been equalled in number 
•or quality. The local or Shire ” breeders certainly surpassed 
themselves, and did battle in tremendous force on their native soil. 
All honour be to them for having so worthily done their part 
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Leicestees. 

This fine old standard breed, going back to the days of Bake- 
well, is always pleasant to look on. Leioesters unmistakably 
show pure breeding and high quality, in a degree to make 
them “ landmarks ” whereby to correct the deformities result- 
ing from injudicious crossing in other directions. Indeed, 
the owners of pure-bred flocks, of whatever kind, should, in 
this respect, be regarded as public benefactors, without whose 
care and help all would become chaos and confusion. The 
Judges report that the Shearling Earns, Class 59, forty-two 
entries, were very good, and they had great difficulty in arriving 
at a decision. The first prize went to Mr. Borton, who has in 
many previous contests come of victorious. The second and 
third prizes went in a well-deserved quarter to the flock so 
carefully bred by the late Colonel Inge — true types of the pure 
Leicester, — ^the reserve number and high commendation falling 
to the lot of Mr. Hutchinson, of Manor House, Catterick, whilst 
high and ordinary commendations were again allotted to Mr. 
Borton and Mr. Sanday, the latter gentleman not being this year 
so much to the fore as usual. Class 60. Ram of any other age — 
there were eighteen entries. Here Mr. Borton took first and 
second prizes, whilst Mr. Sanday followed him closely with a 
third, the reserve number and high commendation going to Mr. 
George Turner, jun. Class 61. Shearling Ewes — ^seven pens 
were entered. Here the awards were distributed more generalfy. 
The beautiful pen of the late Colonel Inge took first prize, 
Mr. Hutchinson second, and Mr, Borton third ; reserve number 
and high commendation going to Mr. Sanday. 

Judges’ Eepobt. 

Class 59. Shearling Bams.— We think this class, considering the nuaiber, 
very good; and had great difficulty in coining to a decision. 

Class 60. Aged Rams. — ^We consider better than the Shearlings, and superior 
to any we have seen before. 

Class 61. On the whole we do not consider them quite up to former years. 

George Walmsley, 
Charles Clabee, 
Skeltok Jeffebsos; 

COTSWOLDS. 

Cotswolds were shown in unusual numbers this year, and it may 
be presumed tbe breeders of this class are taking fresh courage, 
for in the Shearling Ram Class alone there were no less than forty 
entries, many of ffiem well representing their kind. The Hill 
men” were, however, worsted ; as a Norfolk breeder, Mr. Brown, 
-of Marham Hall Farm, Downham Market, carried off first and 

,VOl4. VL— S. S. 2 P 
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third pri 2 es 5 as well as the reserve number and high commenda- 
tion, Mr. Robert Lane, of Cottage Farm, Eartington, Northleach,. 
obtaining -the second prize. Class 63. Ram of any other age. — 
Here were twenty-four entries, comprising sheep of considerable 
merit. Mr. T. Beale Browne, of Salperton Park, took the first 
prize with a remarkably good two-year-old sheep, well grown 
and active. Mr. John Goodwin, of Troy Farm, had the second 
and third prizes allotted to him, the reserve’ number and high 
commer^dation again going to the Norfolk breeder, Mr. Brown, 
Shearling Ewes, Class 64, thirteen pens were entered ; Mr. Gil- 
lett, of Minster Lovell, received first and second prizes, and the 
reserve number; whilst Mr. Robert Game’s pen obtained the 
third prize. Class 65. Ewes having suckled Iambs to June 1st. — 
There were three entries for on# prize, given by the Oxfordshire 
and Banbury Agricultural Societies. This fell to the lot of the 
Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Gillett. Class 66. For the 
best Ten Ram Lambs — Tbh 'was also a prize given by the same 
Societies, for which, there were five entries ; Mr. Gillett, of 
paklands, being the winner. Class 67. For the best Ram of 
any age; a Local Prize of 5/, was won by Mr. George Goodwin,, 
of , Troy Farm. 

The reports on Cotswolds from two of the Judges — Messrs.. 
Attwater and Porter — ^will be read with much interest. The 
former gentleman remarks on the want of uniformity observable 
in some of the classes, the type and character being deficient, 
with other indications betraying injudicious breeding. The 
third Judge, Mr. Ruck, has not sent any report. 

Eepobt ox Cotswold Sheep 

Exhibited at Oxford, and judged hg Mr, Buck, Mr, FoHer, and myBdf, 

A good number competed for the Society's prizes ; not so for the specials. 
Several frst-class animals were amongst them; but, on the whole, I did not 
consider them possessed of superior excellence. 

The Shearling Eams--39 in number— lacked unifonnity; some dark faces- 
and close coats looked unlike purity of blood ; still there were some few good 
specimens of the breed. No. 729 is a shearling of good form and coat. No. 
739 showed true hill character, and is a tup calculated to get some paying, 
stock. 

CiiASS 63, of 23 entries, included some rijeep of considerable merit and 
good breeding. No. 760 bandied well, was active, and with a smartness about 
him valuable in a sheep of his size. 

Thirteen entries of Theaves included some neat compact pens of nice breed- 
ing; but, like the yearling tups, many were without the gay carriage and open 
coat of the home-bred Cotswold Hill sheep. 

Class 65, 1 consider, calls for no special remark beyond that the entries were* 
few, and that they included one good pen. 

Class 66, of 6 pens, included No. 790, ten lambs of size, coat, and cha- 
racter; but there were in this class also iambs wanting size, and light in the 
fleece, ■ ' 
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Class 67, five entries made np with sheep of all ages ; prize awarded to 
796, a thrifty animal, rather soft under hand, 

JoHK Gay Attwates. 

The Cotswolds were well represented, not only from their native district, 
hut also from Norfolk, Wales also showed some very good specimens. 

In Glass 62, there were about 40 entries, amongst which were very many 
.^ood sheep, particularly the one belonging to Mr, Brown, which took the first 
prize. 

Class 63 was on the whole well represented, but not any particular speci- 
men. 

Class 64 was very good, the first and second prize of shearling ewes were of 
•ve^ superior quality and symmetry; also many more good specimens. 

Classes 65 and 66, very few entries, neither calling for any special remark. 

Class 67, only four entries. The x>rize sheep in tMs class was very good, 

Thomas Postes. 

Lincolns, Eylands, and othee Long-wools. 

Lincolns have, in former years, been classed with “ other Long- 
wools not qualified to compete as.Leicesters or Cotswolds,” but 

Oxford, for the first time, they stood on their own merits as a 
separate class. The entries were not so numerous as in some of 
the other classes, still there was a fair show. In the Shearling 
Ram class there were sixteen entries tolerably well representing 
their kind. Mr. Gunnell of Milton took the first prize, wMlst 
Mr. Robert Wright of Nocton Heath monopolised the reinaining 
honours, comprising second and third, as well as the reserve num- 
ber and high commendation. Ram of any Age, Class 69 — ^There 
were eleven entries, comprising several sheep of high character, 
Mr. Henry D adding of Panton House carrying off first and second 
prizes^ also the reserve number and high commendation — the third 
prize falling to Mr. W. F. Marshall of Branston, Lincoln. In 
Shearling Ewes, Class 70, there were but five entries, all of merit. 
Mr. Cartwright of Dunston Pillar took first and second prizes 
— the reserve number and commendation being awarded to Mr. 
John Pears of Mere-Brans ton, Lincohu 

Ryland and other Longwooh not qualified to compete as 
Leicesters, Cotswolds, or Lincolns, furnished no entry in the 
Shearling Ram class. Ram of any other Age, Class 72 — there 
were four entries ; Mr. John Lynn of Church Farm, Stroxton, took 
first prize, and Mr. J. T. Pinchey of Hardwick-Pembridge, Here- 
fordshire, second prize. In the Shearling Ewe class there was. 
but one entry, and that pronounced well worthy of a prize. 

Bepoet on Lincoln, Eyland, and other Long-wool Btor. 

Class 68. This class fairly represents Lincoln sheep ; but there is nothing 
shown in it to call for particular remark. 

Glass 69. The first four sheep placed in this class are very superior sped- 

2p2 
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mens of Lincoln sheep. Their size and form, as \rell as wool, being of a high 
character. 

Class 70. Lincoln Ewes. — ^This class is a very fair one, the prize sheep 
showing considerable quality. 

Class 72. Ryland and other Long-woolled Sheep. — An odd lot. 

Class 73. But one pen shown, which is well worthy a prize. 

William Baetholomew, 
John Henry Casswell, 
Harwood Mackinder. 

Oxfordshire Downs. 

We now come to the division comprising the class of Short- 
wools, and beyond all question ‘‘The Downs” one and all 
presented a most imposing sight, for in them lay the strength 
of the sheep department. It was not without reason that the 
efforts of the Oxford Down breeders should be looked to here, on 
their own ground, with special interest ; nor can any impartial 
critic deny the meed of praise due to them for such a dis- 
play, both as regards numbers and quality. In the Shearling 
Ram class there were sixty entries, twenty of which were contri- 
buted by that well-known breeder, Mr. George Wallis of Old 
Shifford, who took first and second prizes, with a high commenda- 
tion, The third prize went to Mr. Charles Hobbs of Maisey- 
Hampton. The reserve number and two high commendations 
went to Mr, Frederick Strut of Harrowden House, and com- 
mendations to Sir Henry Dashw'ood, Bart., of Kirklington Park, 
Mr. John Treadwell, and Mr. A. F. Milton Druce. Class 75, 
Ram of any other Age. There were nineteen entries. Mr. 
George Wallis again took first and second prizes ; Mr. Miltoiir 
Druce third ; Mr. James Longland of Crendon, Northampton, 
the reserve number and high commendation; Mr. John Tread- 
well two commendations; and Mr, Charles Gillitt of Cote 
House one. Both these classes of rams are highly spoken 
of by the Judges for their uniformity of character and general 
excellence. 

Class 76, Shearling Ewes. — ^There were twenty-one entries, 
Mr. George Wallis still claiming the first prize ; the second went 
to Mr. A. F. Milton Druce of Burghfield, Reading, Berkshire ; the 
third to Mr. Francis Gillett of Upton Downs ; the reserve number 
and high commendation to Mr. Charles Gillett of Cote House ; 
Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart., also gaining a high commendation, 
and commendations were awarded to Mr, John Treadwell, Mr. 
Charles Howard of Biddenham, and Mr. Charles Gillett. 

, The Judges remarked that the ew'e classes were grand and did 
immense credit to the breeders. 
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Oxford Dowks. 

The Judges are of opinion that the rams in both classes are very superior, 
and of very uniform chai-acter, and feel they cannot speak too highly of them* 
The classes' of ewes are grand, and do immense credit to the breeders" 

Hexry Oveemax, 
Zach. W. Stilgoe, 
Albert Edmoxds. 


South Dowxs. 

Next in order come the beautiful South Downs, the perfect 
type in form and character, at once arresting the attention of 
every lover of beauty. Throughout this high-bred class could be 
observed a uniformity so much wanting in the kindred classes of 
Oxfordshire Down Sheep, the breeders of which may well take 
example here for their edification. Unvarying characteristics 
must assuredly be the result of intelligent care and skill for many 
generations, and they afford the clearest evidence of pure and high 
breeding. In the Shearling Ram Class, No. 80, there were forty 
entries, and among them Lord Walsingham’s name appeared as 
a very giant in strength, sweeping clear the decks, and taking all 
the prizes, first, second, and third, the reserve number, and two 
high commendations ; having, in fact, a good mark for every animal 
entered in the class, whilst his competitors gained some conso- 
lation by the allotment of ordinary commendations to five of 
their number. The Judges report the Shearling Rams fairly 
represented, but not over Ae average. ^ 

Class 81. — ^Ram of any other age, thirty entries. Here Lord 
Walsingham again claimed first and third prizes, whilst Sir 
William Throckmorton, Bart, took the second, and a commen- 
dation, Mr. William Rigden secured the reserve number with 
a commendation. The Duke of Richmond claimed two high 
commendations, and Lord Sondes and Messrs. H. and A. Heas- 
man each one. The Judges say there were in this class many 
remarkably good animals, and that with few exceptions the 
whole class was far above the average. 

Class 82. — Shearling Ewes, eleven entries. Here we had 
keen competition in high places. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales scoring one high and one ordinary commenda- 
tion. Lord Walsingham, the invincible, again took first prize ; 
the Duke of Richmond, second prize and commendation ; Mr. 
William Rigden, third prize ; Lord Sondes, the reserve number 
and high commendation ; and Colonel Tomline, an ordinary com- 
mendation. 

The Judges report the Shearling Ewes as one of the best of 
classes, and of extraordinary merit. 
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SouTHDowsr Sheep. 

In Class 80, Shearling Earns we consider fairly represented, and some good 
animals were shown, but not over an average. In Class 81, Sheep of any other 
age, we consider there were many remarkably good animals, and the whole 
class, with few exceptions, far above an average. Class 82, Shearling Ewes, 
was one of the best, and we consider it of extraordinary merit. 

Thomas Cooper, 
Henry Fookes, 
Henry Lingar. 


Shbopshiee Dows. 

This very useful class of sheep is fast gaining in popularity, 
and it is not surprising that it is so, for, in outline, they closely 
resemble the more aristocratic Southdown. They are hardy, 
sound, and prolific, and appear to flourish in all districts where 
'ihey have been introduced. Numerically they were superior to 
any class exhibited, and this position they have held for some 
years at the Society’s shows, xheir value will, however, be much 
enhanc^ in public estimation when tiheir breeders shall have 
accomplished fhe removal of that stain which iias been so, fre-, 
quently and so forcibly pointed out of late years, viz., the want of 
uniformity in type and character ; for black, light, and speckled 
faces and legs are seen side by side, with close and open fleeces ; 
thus marring their otherwise good appearance. This should not 
be ; and if their breeders, as a class, desire to hold, as they may 
do, a foremost position, a “ local parliament ’’ of the most intelli- 
gent breeders should be called, to determine among themselves 
some standard or true type to aim at, and, once agreed, let no 
other be recognised ; then, and not until then, will the Shrop- 
shire Down hold its proper place as a distinctive and high-bred 
sheep, I entirely concur in the able and interesting report sent 
in by the Judges, and I would commend its careful perusal and 
consideration to all breeders of the class. 

Shearling Ram, Class 83. — ^Twenty-two entries. Mr, John 
Coxon, of F^reeford, took first prize ; Mr. Mansell, of Adcott Hall, 
second prize, and commendation ; Mrs. Sarah Beach, of the Hat- 
tons, third prize and commendation; Lord Cheshani claimed 
the reserve number and two commendations; Mr. R. Fenn, of 
Stonebrook House, Ludlow, was highly commended, and Mr. 
John Evans, of UfiBngton, got one high and two ordinary com- 
mendations. In this class the Judges report many sheep of great 
merit, possessing the attributes of the true Shropshire. 

Class 84, Ram of any other age, — Eighteen entries, Mr. 
John Evans, of UfSngton, took first prize, Mrs. Beach second 
and third, Mr. Mansell and Mr, Baker each being highly com- 
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mended, and Mr, W. G, Bruce commended. The Judges report 
well of this class. 

Class 85, Shearling Ewes, seventeen entries. Lord Chesham 
took first prize, with a beautiful and well matched pen, Mr, 
J. H. Bradburn, of Pipe Place, Lichfield, took second prize and 
the reserve number, with high commendation; Lord Sudely 
took third prize ; and Mr. Mock, of Sutton House, Shifnal, was 
commended. The awards in this class did not pass unchallenged, 
as the Kirtlington Sheep were thought by many not to have de- 
served a place above the commended pen. 

The Judges report in less favourable terms on the Shearling 
Ewes, as not exhibiting the improvment discernible in the Ram 
Classes. 


Sheopshieb Sheep, 

We have been much pleased by the inspection of the various classes brought 
under our notice this day. 

In the Shearling Ram Class were many sheep of great merit, possessing the 
attributes of a “ tnie Shropshire,” with points of excellence that could not 
fail to attract the attention of the public generally. We also consider the 
aged rams well support the commendation due to the former class. We do 
not consider the shearling ewes on the whole equal to the rams, and, although 
numerically strong, do not present the marked improvement discernible in the 
Ram Classes. 

In making our awards we determined to select such sheep only as repre^ 
sented the type of a true Shropshire, we, therefore, rejected some sheep of 
merit, belieying that they would have been more at home, in other classes, as 
not tending to support that character which we think it essential for the 
breeders of Shropshires to determine and endeavour to perpetuate. 

We conclude our remarks by suggesting to the breeders the extreme im- 
portance of endeavouring to establish more uniformity of character, by aiming 
each at the production of animals possessing the same gitalities, which all 
should endeavour to perpetuate, viz. : — 

1st. That a Shropshire sheep should possess great depth of firm flesh, 
indicated by a good muscular neck, straight and wide back, with ribs well 
sprung, and a heavy leg of mutton. 

2nd. That the face and legs should be of a uniformly dark colour and well- 
covered head ; the fleece thick set and free from grey. 


Signed 



Hampshire and other Short Wools not qxjalieied to 

COMPETE AS SOXJTHDOWNS OR SHROPSHIRE. 

Class 86. — Shearling Ram. Nineteen entries, but tweh^ of 
wbicb were present Mr. Alfred Morrison, of Fontbill House, 
Tisbury, Wilts, took first prize and the reserve number. Mr. 
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James Rawlence, of Bulbridge, Wilton, Salisbury, took second 
and third prizes. 

Class 87. — Ram of any other age. There were but seven of 
these in their pens. Mr. James Rawlence was again success- 
ful, and took the first prize; Messrs. John and Matthew Arnold 
took second prize; Mr. Stephen King, third; and Mr. John 
Robson the reserve number. 

Class 88. — Shearling Ewes: but six entries. Mr. James 
Rawlence here again took first and second prizes; Mr. John 
Barton, third prize ; and Mr. John Pittman the reserve number. 

Dokset. 

Class 89. — Shearling Rams. Eight entries. Mr. Henry Mayo 
took first prize; Mr. James William James, second prize; and 
Mr. Herbert Farihing, the reserve number. 

Class 90. — Shearling Ewes. Five entries. Mr. Herbert 
Farthing took first prize; Mr, Abraham Bond, second prize; 
and Mr. Henry Mayo the reserve number. 

This group of Hampshire and others were not numerically 
important, but they were, nevertheless, interesting as a whole, in 
giving completeness to the variety in the Sheep classes. The 
Cheviots, also a most useful class, were here quite out of place 
in competition, as is well remarked by the Judges in their 
Report, and it may be hoped in future years they may be 
classed in a position more in accordance with their character. 

Report on Hampsuiee, Dorset, and Shoet-wool Sheep, 

The class of Hampshire Shearling Earns was short in number, and in our 
opinion the first prize sheep was not equal to the winner in the same class last 
year. There were still fewer old sheep exhibited, and we did not consider these 
equal to the shearlings. The Hampshire ewes were not munerous, but the 
first prize pen were excellent specimens of the class. 

^ There were some good Cheviots, but we must consider that they were en- 
tirely out of place in competition with Hampshires. 

The Dorsets were few in number, hut generally good in quality ; the first 
prize ram, and the first prize pen of ewes being especially meritorious. 

William Browne Canning. 

Hbnet Thurnall. 

R, J. Newton, 

In concluding my remarks on the Sheep classes it may not be 
out of place if I record my sense of the value of the services 
rendered to the Society by the Inspectors of Shearing, Whose 
duties were most onerous and unpleasant, for in the exercise of 
their conscientious judgment they must of necessity incur the odium 
^d displeasure of those who sujBFer from their keen observa- 
tion. The practice of inspection has, however, worked well smd 
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effected great good. There were eight instances of disqualifica- 
tion reported : one in the class of Cotswolds, three in the Oxford 
Downs, and four in the Shropshire Downs, — the latter all belong- 
ing to one breeder. 

Pigs. 

Like the other sections of the Show at Oxford, the Pig Classes 
were very well represented ; they were numerous and good in 
quality, exceeding the two previous years’ shows at Leicester 
and Manchester, where the entries numbered 120 and 132 
respectively, whilst they this year reached 186. The Judges* 
Reports are so detailed and ample, especially that from Mr, 
Fisher, that I would commend their perusal as far more interest- 
ing and instructive than any remarks from me. Mr. Fisher very 
justly comments upon the improper use of oil and blacking in 
some cases, in contravention of the Society’s rules. As all 
competition should be based on fair and honourable condi- 
tions, such practices cannot be too strongly deprecated, and, if 
repeated, the Council should be asked to visit the offenders with 
some mark of their displeasure. 

Pigs. 

Class 91. Boars of a Large White Breed. — First prize awarded for 1190, 

a large and well formed animal with nice hair and rare quality. Second Fiize 
No, 1192, a good old pig with grand hair and capital flesh, rather coarse hone and 
heavy offal. Eeservo number, being No, 1187, as next in merit. Seven entries*. 

Class 92. Young Boars of the Large White Breed. — ^First Prize for No, 
1193, the seven beSnd him being only a moderate lot. 

Class 93, Boars of a Small White Breed, — First Prize for No, 1210, being 
closely followed by No.s. 1205 and 1211, in a class of ten entries of average 
merit. ^ 

Class 96. Young Boars of a Small White Breed. — Ten entries of a very 
varied character. 'First Prize for No. 1214, an almost perfect specimen of tiie 
kind, having every point in perfection, with the exception of being (perhaps) 
slightly narrow along the hack, and wo considered him well deserving of 98 
points out of the 100 given for the highest standard of excellence ; the second 
prize going to 1218, a very promising pig of nearly equal merit. 

Class 95. Boars of a Small Black Breed. — ^First Prize for 1228, being the 
best of a very poor Class, Nos. 1224, 1225, and 1226, being overlaid with a 
thick coat of oil and blacking, in defiance of the Society’s rule to the contrary. 

Class 96. Boars of the Berkshire Breed. — large and good Class of twenty 
entries, of which No. 1232 was the best ; the Second Prize going to No. 1287, 
a young boar of great promise. 

Class 97. Boars of any other Breed.— First Prize for No. 1253, a* very 
useful pig, in a short and very unsatisfactory class of only four entries. 

Class 98* Sows of a Large White Breed. — ^Thirteen entries. First Prize 
awarded for No. 1262, a very grand sow. Second Prize for 1259, not of so 
large a stamp as her rival, but like her of rare form and quality. Eeserve 
Number being 1267. A very useful sort, the whole Class being Highly Com- 
mended, No. 1264, a very fine sow, was suffering so much from her journey 
and the great heat that she could not be got upon her legs for our inspection, 
and consequently had to he passed over. 

VOL. YI.— S.^. 2 Q 
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Class 99. Sows of a Small White Breed. — Sixteen entries. First Prize 
for No. 1281, a very neat sow of excellent quality, suckling her litter of six 
good healthy pigs of very even character. Second Prize for No. 1272, a fine 
sow, which also had a litter with her. Eeserve, No. 1282. Highly Com- 
mended, No. 1284- Commended, Nos. 1271, 1273, and 1277. 

Class 100. Sows of a Small Black Breed. — Six entries, only three of which 
were present, all moderate. Oil and blacking here again. 

Class 101. Sows of the Berkshire Breed. — Thirty- four entries. First Prize 
for 1304. Second for 1309. Eeserve, No. 1303. Commended, Nos. 1296, 
1297, 1303, 1305, 1314 and 1320. A lai^e and useful Class, which, however,, 
did not contain anything of very extaordinary excellence. 

Class 102. Sows of any other Breed.— Eleven entries of only average 
quality. 

Class 103. Pen of Three Sows of the Large White Breed, above 4 and 
under 8 months old. — Six entries. First Prize for No. 1341, a moderate pen, 
wanting in quality. Second Prize for 1339, ’which, like the Keserve No. 1340, 
were uneven and badly matched. 

Class 104. Pen of Three Sows of the Small White Breed. — ^Four entries, 
all very much inferior to the other classes of this breed. 

Class 105. Pen of Three Sows of the Small Blaek Breed. — Only one entry. 
No. 1346, a weU matched pen of good quality and much promise, which fairly 
earned the prize which was awarded for them, and by their activity just saved 
this breed from the chaige of loss of all power of locomotion so apparent in the 
preceding classes of Small Blacks. 

Class 106. Pen of Three Sows- of the Berkshire Breed.— Twelve ehtrijssw 
First Prize for No. 1354. Second, No* 1351. Eeserve, No. 1362- Highly 
Commended, No. 1348, Commended, Nos. 1355 and 1358. A good Class. 

Class 107. Pen of Three Sows of any other Breed. — ^Four entries. First 
Prize for 1360. Second for 1362. 

Class 108. Berkshire Boar, Sow, and their Litter under 12 weeks old, — 
Three entries. First Prize for No. 1365. Eeserve, No. being 1362. 

Class 109. — Pair of young Berkshire Boars. Eleven entries. First Prize for 
No. 1373. No. 1366 being the Eeserve in a very fair class. 

JoH2T Fishee. 

% 

The Judges of the Pigs beg to state in their Eeport that the Exhibition in the 
several Classes were above an average of years, viz. : In Class 91 we had some 
splendid animals. Class 92 we consider scarcely up to the standard. Class 93 
quite an average class ; hut Class 94, with the exception of the First and 
Second Prize, we did think were up to the mark. Class 96 not so well repre- 
sented as usual, in Class 96 the Berkshires were numerously and well repre- 
sented, and Judges in making their return commended this class genemlly. 
Class 97 was very unsatisfactorily represented. In Class 98, the Large White 
Breed were veiy good, showing some most extraordinaiy animals, the whole 
being highly commended. In Class 99 %ve find an equally good Class, in the 
next we did not find it up to the mark, when we come to Class 101 we find it 
especially good as well as numerous, and the Judges had great difficulty in 
making their award, there being so many good ones, and they consider this 
beyond an average of former years. In Class 101, Breeding &ws, the First 
Prize animal was an extraordinary good one, as were also several others ; but 
in Classes 103, 104, and 105 we cannot report as being first rate. Class 106 
we consider was a fair average. Class 107 was not a good Cla^s. 108 and 
109 we have no especial remark to make upon. 

Signed by J. S. Tuexeb, 

J. Smith, 
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In concluding this Report, and retiring from my stewardship, 
it becomes my duty, as it is my pleasure, to acknowledge the 
valuable and willing help given to me by my colleagues on all 
occasions, whereby the performance of my duties has been 
rendered comparatively easy and light. I desire also to tender 
my warm thanks to all the officers of the Society for their uniform 
courtesy and kindness during my term of office. 

Mere Old Souse, Enutsford, Stli September, 1870. 
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♦Daties, Datid Ebynolds, Mere Old Mall, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Bent, J. B., M.P., Rihston Mall, Wetherhy, Yorkshire. 

*Bbuce, Joseph, Eynsham, Oxford. 

’•‘Edmonds, William John, Southrop, Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 

’*‘GriBBS, B. T. Bbandbeth, Malfmoon Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 

*Hassall, Wilijam, Bvhney, IHiitchurch, Salop. 

’^BCeskkfh, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.P., Mufford Mall, Ormsicirk* 

^Holland, Edwabd, Mumbleton Mall, Mresham, Gloucestershire. 

*Hoensbt, Eichabd, Splide Gate, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

*Hoskyns, Ghaitoos When, M.P., Mar&usood, Loss, Merefordshire. 

* Hutton, William, Gate Burton, Gamsboro\ Lincolnshire. 

^Kesteven, Lord, GasmcTt, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

Eingsoote, Colonel, M.P., Kingseote, WooUon-und&i'-Md^e, GloitcestersMre, 

*Lawes, John Bennet, JRothamsted, SL Albans, Merts. 

Leeds, Eobebt, WicTcen Farm, Castleaere, Brandon, Norfolk. 

^LicagPiELD, Eeirl of, Shugborough, Staffordshire. 

Liddell, Hon. Henbt George, M.P., HavenstDorih Casde, Durham. 

Lopes, Sir Massct, Bart., M.P., Maristouj, Eohorough, Devon. 

^^GDONALD, Sir Archibald Keppel, Bart,, Woolmer Lodge, Liphook, Mards* 
Milwabd, Biohaed, Tliurgarion Priory, Sotdhwdl, Notts. 

Pain, Thomas, Ugford Cottage, Salisbury, Wilts. 

*Eandell, OHABLtiis, Ckodhury, Bvediam, Worcestershire. 

Eansqme, Eobebt Chables, Ipswich, Suffo^. 

Eidley, M. White, M.P., Blagdon, CrawMngton, NorthurrAerland. 

Eigden, Willum, Move, Brighton, Sussex. 

*Sandat, William, Molmepierrepont, Notts. 

*Shcttlewoeth, Joseph, Martsholme Hall, Lincoln. 

*Stattbb, Thomas, Stand MiU, Whitefidd, Manchester. 

Stone, N. Ohasebeelain, Aylestone MaU, Leicester. 

Tobb, William, Aylesby Manor, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

Turneb, George, Brampford Speke, Exeter, Devonshire. 

Vane, Sir BDbnry Ealph, Bart., Mutton MaU, Penrith, Cumberland. 

Vernon, Lord, Sudbury MaU, Derby. 

Webb, James, Spring Mill, Fladbury, Pershore, Worcestershire. 

♦Wells, William, M.P., Molmewood, Peterborough, Northamptonshire. 

Western, Sir Thomas B., Bart., Felix MaU, Kelvedon, Essex. 

♦Whitehead, Charles, JBarming Mouse, Maidstone, Kent. 

Wilson, Major Fuller Maitland, Stowlangtoft MaU, Bury St. Edmund! s, Suffdh., 
Wilson, Jacob, Woodhom Manor, Morpeth, Northumberland. 

Wynn, Sir Watkin Williams, Bart, M.P., Wynustay, Bkuabon, DenbtghsHdre. 

^utstaxv antf ffittitor. 

H. M. JElSnSHNS, 12, Manover Square, London, W. 

Consulting Ckemist-^Dr. Augustus Voelcker, 11, Salisbury Square, E.G. 
Veterinary Jnsjjedor— J ames Beabt Simonds, Boyal Veterinary College, N-W. 
ConsuMng Engineered Jims Easton, or 0. E. Amos, Grove, Southwark, S.B. 
Seedsmen — ^Thomas Gibbs and Oo., Comer of Malfmoon Street, PiccadiUy, W. 
Pu^ZMer— J ohn Mubrat, 50, AXbemarU Street, W. 

BanJfcers—THE London and WESTtaSTER Bank, St. Jameses Square Branch, S.W. 

♦ Thoe® Members of Ootmcil wbose names are prefixed by an asterisk retire 
byiotationinJnlyi but aie eligible for roi^IeolaQi in May, > f 
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STANDING COMMITTEES FOE 1870. 


dTinaiia Committw. 

Beidpobt, Viscount (Chairman), Randell, Chaeles. 

Davies, D. E. Toee, Willtam. 

Kingscote, Colonel, M.P. 


CommitUc. 

The Pebsident. Ohalloner, Colonel. 

Chairman of Finance Committee. Gibbs, B. T. Brandretii. 

Ohesham, Lord. Tore, William. 

Bramston, T. W. 


Sounial <!£otnmtttee« 


Thompson, H. S, (Chairman). 
Oathcart, Earl. 

Speaker, The Rt. Hon. the. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C., Bt. 
Acland, T. Dyke, M.P. 

Dent, J. D., M.P. 


Holland, Ed. 

Hoskyns, 0. Wren, 1^^.P. 
Milward, Hichard. 
Bidley, M. White, M.1\ 
Wilson, Jacob. 


Cliemical 

Wells, William, M.P. (Chairman). 
Vernon, Lord. 

Lopes, Massey, Bt., M.P. 

Vane, Sir H., Bt. 

Acland, T* Dike, M.P. 

Davies, D. B. 

Dent, J. D., M.P, 

VtUvixxaxs 

Bridport, Viscount (Chairman), 
Booth, T. 0. 

Ohalloner, Colonel. 

Dent, J. D., M.P. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandreth. 

Leeds, ItoBERT. 


CotnmtUte* 

Holland, Ed. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren, M.I^, 
Hdxtable. Ven, Archdeacon. 
Lawes, j. B. 

VOELOKBR, Dr. A. 

Wilson, Jacob. 


Committee. 

Milward, Richard. 
SiMONDS, Professor. 
Spooner, Professor. 
Vabnell, Professor. 
Wells, William, M.P. 
Wilson, Jacob. 


Committee^ 


Bridport, Viscount. 
Ohesham, Lord. 

Kbsteven, Lord. 
Walsingham, Lord. 
Liddell, Hon. H. G., M.P. 
Baldwin, John. 

Barnett, CBfATtT.ntR- 
Barthropp. Nathaniel G. 
Booth, T. 0. 

Bowly, Edward. 

Clayden, Joben. 

Dayibs, D, B. 

Dent, J, D., M.P. 

Druob, Joseph* 


Gibbs, B, T. Bbandreth. 
Holland, Ed. 

Jonas, Sajilel, 

Milward, Richard. 

Pain, Thomas. 

Bandell, Ohas. 

Bigden, Wm. 

Sanday, Wm. 

Stone, N. 0. 

Torb, William. 

Turner, George. 

Webb, James. 

WiiBON, Jacob. • 

The Stewards of Live Stock, 
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Bridport, Viscount. 
Vernon, Lord. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C., Bt. 
Macdonald, Sir A. K.. 
Bart 

Amos, C. E. 

Booth, T. 0. 

Cantrell, Ohas. S. 
Ohalloner, Col. 


implement Committef, 

Druce, Joseph. 

Edmonds, W. J. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 
Holland, Ed. 

Hornsby, Eichard. 
Hoskyns, 0. Wren, M.P. 
Leeds, Egbert. 
Milward, Eichard. 


Eandell, Charles. 
Eansome, E. C. 

Sanday, William. 
Shuttleworth, Joseph. 
Thompson, H. S, 

Tore, William. 

Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Imple- 
ments. 


&«n<ral ®rfort( Commtttcf. 


Walstnobam, Lord 
(Chairman). 
Marlborough, Duke of. 
Ezchmond, Duke of. 
Lichfield, Earl of. 
POWK, Earl of. 

Beedpobt, Viscount. 
Gbesham, Lord. 
Kesteven, Lord, 

Vernon, Lord. 
Ln>»ELL,Hon. H. G.,M,P, 
Hesketh, SirT.,Bt.,MP. 
Lopes, Sir Massey, Bt., 
M.P. 

Macdonald, Sir A. K., 
Bart. 


Wynn, Sir Watkin W. 

Bt., M.P. 

Amos, 0. E. 

Booth, Mr. T. C. 

Bowly, Edward. 
Cantrell, Charles S. 
Clayden, John. 

Dayies, D. E. 

Bruce, Joseph. 
Edmonds, W. J. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth, 
Hornsby, Eichard. 
Hoskyns, 0. Wren, M.P. 
KmosooTE, Ool., M.P. 
Leeds^ Egbert. 
Middleton, Henry. 


Milward, Eichard. 

IDEATE, CHjVELES. 

Newton^^E. j. 

Oxford, Mayor of. 
Eandell, Charles. 
Eansome, E. C. 

Eidlbt, M. W., M.P, 
Sanday, William. 
Shuttleworth, Joseph. 
Statteb, Thos. 

Tore, William. 

Webb, James. 

Wells, William, M,P. 
Wilson, Major. 

Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards. 


Conttact)^ Committee. 


Vernon, Lord (Chairman), 
Oathcart, Earl. 

Bridport, Viscount. 

Amos, G. E. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 
Hornsby, Eichard. 


Milward, Eichard. 
Eandell, Charles, 
Sanday, William. 
Shuttleworth, Joseph, 
Thompson, H. S. 

Tore, William. 


Committet of Selection. 


Devonshire, Duke of. 

Powis, Earl of, 

Bridport, Viscount. 
Walsingham, Lord. 

Lopes, Sir Massey, Bart., M.P. 
Clayden, John. 

Davies, D, E, 

Dent, J. D., M.P. 


Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 
Holland Ed. 

Kingsoote, Col., M.P. 
Milward, E, 

Eandell, Charles. 
Thompson, H. S. 

Tore, William. 

Wells, Willum, M.P. 


And the Chairmen of the Implement and Stock Prizes Committees, 


ClKucation Committee. 


Holland, Ed. (Chaiimau). 
Lichfield, Earl of. 

Powts, Earl of. 

Bridport, Viscount. 
Acland, T, Dyke, M.P. 


Dent, J. D., M.P. 
Hoskyns, 0. Wren, M.P. 
Kingsoote, Ool., M.P. 
Wells, William., M.P. 
VOELCSKEB, Dr. 


Cattle ©lagtte Committee. 

The whole Council. 

The Pjsbsident, Trustees, and Vice-Presidents axe Members m officio 
of all Committees, / . ♦ ■ ' ; 
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GENERAL MEETING. 

12 , Hanovjsb Sqttaeb, Thursday, Becbmber 9 , 1869 . 


BEPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Since the last General Meeting in May, 2 Governors and 32 
Members have died, and 4 Governors and 182 Members have 
been elected, so that the Society now consists of 
75 Life Governors, 

75 Annual Governors, 

1469 Life Members, 

3962 Annual Members, and 
16 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 5597, and showing an increase of 86 for the 
year 1869. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30th June, 1869, 
has been examined and approved by the Auditors and Account- 
ants of the Society, and has been furnished to all Members in the 
last number of the ‘Journal.’ Owing to the great financial 
success of the Manchester meeting, the funded capital of the Society 
has been raised to the sum of 20,000/. Stock in the New Three 
per Cents., while an additional sum of 4612Z. 7s. 8rf. New 
Three per Cents., has been invested as a Reserve Show Fund. 
The Council regret that owing to the continued difficulty expe- 
rienced in collecting arrears of subscription they have been 
compelled to take legal proceedings against some members of 
the Society ; but they have obtained the only satisfaction possible 
under such circumstances : the arrears have been paid, and the 
legality of the Society’s claims has been most clearly established. 

Under the Presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the 
Manchester Meeting attained an unusual degree of success. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
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honoured the Exhibition with their presence on two occasions. 
The expectations of the Council as to the magnitude of the 
Meeting were even surpassed by the result. The entries of 
Implements largely exceeded those at any previous meeting of 
the Society, and the Exhibition of Stock was on a still more 
extended scale. The crowd of members and visitors more than 
doubled in number those who were admitted to the Show-Yard at 
Leicester, and the amount received for admission was propor- 
tionately large. The interest created by the magnificent exhi- 
bition of Live Stock and Implements may be estimated by 
the fact that more than lOOOZ. was realized by the sale of 
Catalogues. 

The Local Committee carried out the various arrangements 
which had been entrusted to them with remarkable zeal and 
liberality; and their Secretary (Mr. Whitworth), in particular, 
was untiring in his exertions to promote the success of the 
Meeting. Considering that during the six days of the show it 
was visited by more than two hundred thousand people, the 
Council believe that no slight praise is due to the arrangements 
by which so large a number of persons could obtain excellent 
refreshments without inconvenience, and at a moderate price — 
the more so as these arrangements were made by Mr, Whitworth 
with the advantage of a considerable profit to the Society. Mr. 
Whitworth’s indefatigable efforts on behalf of the Society induced 
the Council to request his acceptance of the sum of one hundred 
and fifty guineas as an acknowledgment of his services. 

The great agricultural feature of the Meeting was, no doubt, 
the careful and prolonged trials of reaping and mowing machines ; 
and whether tested by the interest exhibited in them each day 
by crowds of intelligent spectators, or by the great increase in 
the extent to which reapers were reported to have been used 
during the following harvest, there can remain no question that 
the Society’s trials of implements at Manchester have already 
yielded good results. 

On the two Sundays during which the Stock was in the yard, 
Divine Service was performed by the Vicar of Stretford, before 
large and attentive congregations, chiefly composed of the ser- 
vants in attendance on the animals. 

The Council have fixed die commencement of the Oxford 
Meeting for Monday, the 18th of July. They have decided that 
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the live stock shall all be in the yard by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of Saturday, the 16th of July, which will allow of the 
animals recovering from the fatigue of the journey to the Show 
(and thus place those which have travelled from distant counties 
more on an equality with others which have come only a short 
distance), before the Judges commence their inspection on the 
Monday morning following. The Show will close on Friday, 
the 22nd of July, at 4 o’clock, thus enabling most of the stock 
to commence their homeward journey the same evening, and 
to arrive at their destination before the following Sunday 
morning. 

In addition to the usual classes contained in the Stock Prize- 
sheet, the Council have offered for competition at Oxford, prizes 
for Norfolk and Suffolk polled cattle, for Dorset sheep, and for 
Lincoln, as distinguished from other longwoolled sheep. The 
Oxfordshire Agricultural Society has offered special prizes for 
pairs of dairy-cows, for Oxfordshire down-sheep, and for hack- 
neys ; and the Local Committee have offered prizes for a class of 
four-year-old, and for another of old hunters. 

The High Sheriff for Oxfordshire (James Mason, Esq.) has 
offered a piece of plate of the value of one hundred guineas as a 
prize for the best managed farm in the district included within 
a line drawn through the towns of ’ Reading, Great Marlow, 
Aylesbury, Buckingham, Banbury, Stow-on-the-Wold, Lechlade, 
Wantage, and back to Reading. The Council have agreed to 
fix the conditions of competition ; to appoint and to defray the 
expenses of the Judges and a reporter, and to arrange all other 
details. They have determined that an entrance-fee of 2i be 
required from competitors who are members of the Society, 
and 37. from all others; that the competition be confined to 
tenant-farmers ; that no farm shall be entered which does not 
contain 200 acres ; that a second prize (of 507.) be given to the 
occupier of the second-best farm ; that no entry be received later 
than Saturday, the 26th of February ; and that every certificate of 
entry shall contain the name and address of the candidate, and of 
the proprietor of the farm, the kind of soil (light or heavy), 
the acreage of the farm, and its distance and bearing from the 
nearest town. 

TheS chedule of Prizes for Implements and Machinery to be 
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awarded at Oxford contains classes for fixed steam-engines, 
horse-gears, mills, crushers, chaff-cutters, oilcake-breakers, turnip- 
cutters, steaming-apparatus, dairy implements, bone-mills, guano- 
breakers, coprolite-mills, flax-breaking machines, tile-machinery, 
and draining tools. 

The continually increasing number of implements exhibited at 
the country meetings of the Society has compelled the Council 
to consider by what method a sufficient number of Judges in 
each department could be appointed beforehand, and also by 
what means a large portion of the time of the Judges, hitherto 
devoted to a preliminary examination, and a selection of imple- 
ments for trial, could be advantageously economised. The 
Council have, therefore, resolved that every implement intended 
by the exhibitor for competition shall be entered in its respective 
Secdon and Class, for Trials at the time when the specification 
is sent in to the. Secretary ; but notwithstanding such entry, the 
discredon of trial will rest with the Judges; also, that no 
exhibitor may enter more than one implement of the same con- 
struction for compedtion in any one class. Further, in order 
to protect the interests of purchasers, it has been resolved, that 
although certain implements, belonging to tbe classes for which 
prizes are oSered, are not entered for trial, the Stewards may, 
on the recommendation of the Judges, order any of them to be 
tried and their capabilities made public. 

The attention of the Council having been drawn to the in- 
creasing adulteration of manures and feeding cakes, especially 
guano, nitrate of soda, ground bones, and linseed cakes, Dr. 
Voeicker has been requested to submit to the Monthly Council in 
March, June, and December, a report of the various samples 
forwarded to him by members of tbe Society, so that such report, 
together with the names of the dealers who supplied the sub- 
stances analyzed, shall, if the Council think fit, be published 
in the Agricultural Journals. 

The Society’s educational examinations in April last were 
conducted on the same plan as those of the previous year, and 
the results were so satisfactory that the Council have renewed 
the grant (200/.) for the year 1870, with this alteration, however, 
viz; — that whereas, hitherto, it has been considered advisable 
not to fix any limit to the ages of candidates, in order that all 
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comers might be admitted during the earlier stages of their pro- 
ceedings, it has now been thought advisable to fix a maximum 
age for candidates ; no one who has passed his twenty-first 
birthday before March 31st, can, in 1870, be admitted as a can- 
didate for the Society’s honours and prizes. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. Jenkins, 

Secretary. 
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DISTRIBirrm of members of the society and of members 

OF council. 




Nu&ibeb 

Number 


JDisikicis. 

Coxmm. 

OF 

IN 

Members of Council. 



Kembebs. 

Council. 



■nTTRTrXHT ,, 

100 

1 

Hon, H. G. Liddell. 

A 

NOBTHUMBBBLAiro • • 

165 .. 

2 

fM. White Ridley; Jacob 

1. Wilson. 

j 

Yoekshire — Nobth'1 

115 .. 

2 

/Earl Cathcart, v.p. ; T. C. 

1 

AND East Ridings/ 

[ Booth. 



380 

— 5 



CuSIBEIiliAND • * * • 

.103 

1 

Sir BL B. Vane. 

-ft 

Lancashibe .. 

203 .. 

3 

/Duke Of Derondure, vj.j Kr 
\ T.Beskeai: T.Stattor. 

JB» 

WeSTBIOEEIiAND 

28 


1 

Yobeshibe ■— West \ 

133 

2 

/H. S. Thompson, t. ; 

1 

Riding / 

\ J. D. Dent. 


467 

6 


T)yi‘KHYS'^n*RTi'. , « . , 

61 .. 

1 

Lord Veraon. 


T iTaTfnag'Dffi'RSH ^ kw , , 

138 .. 

a 

j Lord Berners, t. ; Duke of 
1 Rutland, t. ; N. 0. Stone. 





|B. Hornsby; W. Hutton; Lord 


Lincolnshibe.. .. 

183 .. 

5 

^ Kesteven; J, Shuttlewortli ; 

€ < 

Nobthamptonshiee 

84 .. 


( W. Torr. 


Nottikghamshibe .. 

132 .. 

3 

(The Speaker, t.; R. Mihvard ; 
\ W.Sanday. 


Bctlandshiee 

16 




, Wartfiokshire 

144 .. 

1 

J. Baldwin. 



758 

13 



Bedeobdshibe 

47 .. 1 

1 

C. Barnett. 


Cambbzdgeshibe 

' 55 j 


IT. W. Bramston, T. ; 


Eppiix 

12D .. 

4 

< S. Jonas, y.p; J. Olayden; 

1 Sir T. Western, 

n . < 




HebtfobdshibEp^ ,, 

92 .. 

1 

J. B. Lawcs. 


Bdntingdonshibe .. 

33 

1 

W. Wells, 


Norfolk 

177 .. 

2 

J Lord Walsingham, v.p. ; Robert 


SXJFFOLE •• .. .. 


( Leeds. 

(Sir E. Keri’iaon, v,p, ; 


X9«i • « 

4 

t JSm G*. Sftrtlirout) * S 0 



725 

— 13 

{ some; Major Wilson. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SOOIETY-co«#mwe(^. 


XI 


CJouimES. 

Numbeb 

OF 

Mbmbsbs. 

NmiBER 

m 

OooNcn,. 

Bebxshire .. .. 

117 ,. 

1 

Buckinghamshiiib .. 

57 .. 

2 

TTAMPSTiTPti; 

146 .. 

2 

Kent 

206 

1 

Middlesex .. .. 

270 .. 

1 

OXPOEDSHIBE .. .. 

117 .. 

2 

SUEBEY 

132 .. 

2 

Sussex 

134 .. 

4 


1179 

— 15 

COBNWALL .. .. 

47 


Devoksezbe .. 

119 .. 

4 

Dobsetshibe .. .. 

71 .. 

1 

SOMEBSETSHIBE . • 

116 .. 

1 

WiiusHn^E .. .. 

92 .. 

1 


444 

— 7 

GXiOUCESTEBSHIBE .. 

169 .. 

4 

TTiminiipnttTtftgTTyR! , , 

106 .. 

2 

Monhoutbshibe «. 

34 .. 

1 

WOBCESTEBSHIBE .. 

124 .. 

2 

South Wales.. .. 

82 



615 

- 9 

Cheshibe 

121 .. 

1 

Shbopshibe .. .. 

190 .. 

2 

Stapfobdshibe 

177 

1 

Nobth Wales 

99 .. 

2 


587 

— 6 

D 

73 



80 


Islands .. .. .. 

10 


COUNTBIES 

65 



84 



812 



Hemsers of CouKcn.. 


Viscount Bridport, v.p. 

/Lord Ohesham, t.; 0. S. 

\ Cantrell. 

(Viscount Eversley, v.?.;] 

\ Sir A. Macdonald. 

0. Whitehead. 

B. T. Brandreth G-ibbs. 

/Duke of Marlborough, t, ; 

\ J. Druce. 

/Colonel Ohalloner, t. ; 

\ C. E. Amos. 

i Earl of Chichester, yjp. ; Earl 
of Egmont, vjp.; Duke of 
Richmond, vjp.; W.Rigden. 


/Sir T. Acland, t. ; T.D. Acland ; 
\ Sir M. Lopes; G. Turner. 
Lord Portmau, t. 

Sir W. Miles, v.p. 

T. Pain. 

/E. Bowly; W. J. Edmonds, 

\ E. Holland; Col, Kingseote. 
G. Clive; 0. Wren Hoskyns. 
Lord Trader, t, 

C. Randell; James Webb. 


D. B. Davies. 

Viscount ECU, v.p.; W. Hassall. 
Earl of Lichfield. 

Earl ofPowis, t. ; Sir W. Wynn. 





EOYAL AGEICTJLTUEAL 

Halp-yeablt Cash Accoott 


3di 


De. 


To Balance in hand, 1st July* 1869 

Bankers 

Secretary 

Deposit account 'with London and Westminster 
Bank 


£. 5. d, 

2,297 5 8 
22 5 9 


£. s, d, 

2,319 11 5 

3,000 0 0 


To Income : — 

Dividends on Stock . . . . 

Interest on Deposit account 


Suhscriptions:— *" 

Governors’ Life-Composition .. 50 0 0 

Governors’ Annual 15 0 0 

Members’ Life-Compositions .. 459 0 0 

Members’ Annual 657 11 0 


Journal : — 

Sales by Mr. Murray 

Law Expenses repaid by Defaulting Members . . 

Total Income 


361 9 11 
54 0 8 


1,181 11 0 

124 17 3 
3 3 0 


1,725 1 10 


To Manchester Meeting 


19,689 4 9 


£26,733 18 0 


Balahce-Shbet, 


To Capital;— 


LIABILITIES. 


Surplus, 30th June, 1869 


£. 5 . d, 

22,586 10 6 


£. s. d. 


Less Surplus of Expenditure over Income during 
the Half-year £ a. a. 

Expenditure 2,388 3 9 

Income 1,725 1 10 


To Manchester Meeting:— 

Difference between Receipts and Expenditure, I 
the former exceeding the latter by .. - . j 


663 1 11 
21,873 8 7 


9,209 14 


5 


£31,083 3 0 


NIGEL KINGSCOTE, o» hehalf of tlio Fimtice Commitice* 
QDILTEU, BALL, & Co,, Accotinfaiils, r 





SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

FEOM 1 st July, to SIst Dectmbbk, 1869. 

By Expenditure £. s. d, £, s. d. 

Establishment : — 

Official Salaries and Wages .. 444 18 0 

House Expenses, Bent, Taxes> &c. 894 0 4 

Journal i— * 

Printing and Stitching .. .. 400 19 G 

Postage and Delivery 115 10 0 

Farm Reports 80 0 0 

Report on Belgium 150 0 0 

Essays 60 5 0 

Engraving 21 10 0 

Advertising 410 0i 

Wrappers lor 4 sets of Journals . 27 0 0 

Chemical: — ® 

Consulting Chemist's Salary 150 0 0 

Veterinary ; — 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College (half-year) 100 0 0 

Education .. .. .4 .. .. 27 7 6 

Postage and Carriage 179 7 

Advertising .. .. 1280 

Sundries .... 6 6 

Subscriptions paid in error, returned 2 0 0 

Additions to Country Meeting Plant 380 4 4 



Total Expenditure 

By Stock I — 

Purchase of 3,972Z. Os. 5d. New Three Per Cents. 3,698 19 I 
„ 4,6122. 78. 8d. „ „ 4,301 011 

By Country Meetings : — 

Manchester 13,442 , 6 fO 

Oxford .. 90 17 S 


100 0 0 
27 7 6 
17 9 7 
12 8 0 
6 6 
2 0 0 
380 4 4 


£, 8 . d. 


By Balance in hand, 81st Dec, 

Bankers .. 

Secretary 


2,388 3 9 


8,000 0 0 


13,533 4 6 
23,921 8 3. 


On Deposit -^vith London and Westminster Bank 


771 4 5 
41 5 4 


812 9 9 

2.000 0 0 

£26,733 18 0 


81st Deoeubeb, 1869. 


ASSETS. 

By Cash in hand .. .. .. .. .. 

By New 3 per Cent. Stock 24,6 12Z. 7s, $d, cost* .. 

By Deposit account 

By Books and Furniture in Society's House .. .. 

By Country Meeting Plant 

By Oxford Meeting preliminary expenses .. .. .. 

* Value at 92^s=£22fi90 6S. 6d, 

Mm . — ^The above Assets are exclusive of the 
amount of arrears of Subscription to 31st 
December, 1869, '^hich at that da^e amounted 
to 1 1502. 


£, 8 , A 

812 9 9 
23,379 15 7 
2,000 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
2,800 0 0 
90 17 B 


■ 


£31,083 3 0 


Examine^ audited, and found correct, this 3rd day of February, 1870. 

A. H. JOHNSON, 1 

HENRY CANTRELL, [ Auditors <m behalf 0 / the Sbciety, 
FRANCIS SHERBORN, 
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MEMOEANDA*. 


Address of Leotbrs.— The Sodety*s office being situated in the postal district designate by the 
letter W* members in their correspondence with the Secretary, are requested to subjoin that 
letter to the usual address. 

General lilEEmra in London. May 22nd, 1870, at 12 o'clock. 

Meeiiko at Oxford, in July, 1870. 

General Meeting in London, in December. 1870. 

Monthly Oousoil (for transaction of business), at 12 o'clock on the first Wednesday in every month, 
excepting January. September, and October: open only to Members of Council and Governors of 
the Society. 

ADJonsNUEKTs^The Council adjourn over Passion and Easter weeks, when those weeks do not 
include the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday in November ; and firom the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday ,iu 
Pebruaiy. 


Diseases of Cattle. Sheep, afid BgS/-*Memhers hove the privilege of applying to the Veterinary 
CoEbmittee of the Society; end of sending animals to the Royal veterinaxy College, on the 
same terms as if they were subscribers to the (X}Uege.— (A statement of these privileges will be 
found in the Appendix. 

•Chshxcal A]irALE8iS.-*The prlvfle^bf Chemical Analysis enjoyed by Membets of the^Sooie^ will 
be foond stated in the Appenmx to the present volume. 

GuBscBimoNa— 1. Annual-— The subscription of a Governor is £S, and thatof a Member £t. due in 
. advance on the 1st of January of each year, and becoming in arrear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June. 2. For Life,— Governors may compound for subscription during fhture life by paying at 
once the sum of £50. and Members by paying £10. 

Payhents.— SnbscripUons may be paid to the Secretary, in the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
either at the office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London, W., between the hours of 
ten and fonr, or by means of post-office ordem, to be obtained at any of the principal post offices 
throughout the kingdom, and mode payable to him at the Vere Street Office, London, W. ; but 
any cheque on a banker's or any other house of business in London will be equally available, 
if made payable on demand. La obtaining post-office orders care should be taken to give tho 
postoaster the correct Christian name and surname (H. M. Jenkins) of the Secretary of the 
Sodefy, otherwise the payment will be refused to him at the post-office on which such order has 
been obtained ; and when remitting the money-orders it should be stated by whom, and on whoso 
account, they are sent. Cheques should be made payable os drafts on demand (not os bills only 
payable alter sight or a certain number of days after date), and should bo drawn on a London 
(not on a local country) banker. When payment is mode to the London and Westminster 
Bank, St. James’!? Square Branch, as the bankers of the Society, it will be desirable that tho 
Secretary should be advised by letter of such payment, in order that the entry In the banker’s 
book may be at once identified, and the amount posted to the credit of tho proper party. No 
com con be remitted by post 

New Meubers.— Every candidate for admission into the Society mast be proposed by u Member ; 
the proposer to specify in writing the full name, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
candidate, either at a Council meeting, or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 

pAciCETS BY PosTw— Packets not exceeding two feet in length, width, or depth, consisting of written or 
printed matter (but not containing letters sealed or open), if sent without envelopes, or enclosed 
in envelopes open at each end. may be forwarded by the inland post. If stamped, at the following 
rates One Peony for every quarter of a pound or fraction of a quarter of a pound. 


Members may obtain on application to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Charter 
and Bye-laws^ of a Statement of the General Objects, &o., of the Society, of Chemical 
and Veterini^ Privileges, and of other printed papers connected with special depart- 
ments of the Society's business. v tr 


f 
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#atforJif JWertins, 1870: 

ON MONOAT THE 18th OF JULY, AND FOTJE FOLLOWINO DAYS. 


SCHEDULE OE PEIZES. 


I. — ^Live-Stock Peizbs oeebbbd by the Society, the Oxeosd 
Local Committee, and the Oxfoedshiee Agbiodltubal 

Society. 


Spedal Prizes offeted by the Oxford Locsl Conmittee are mariced thus*. 
BpeeUl Frixes ofihrad hy the Oxfordshire Agrienltiiral Soriety aie marked thus f. 


Iteference 
Humber ia 
<}ertificaies. 


HORSES. 


Class. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 

7 

. 8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


MS 

16 

17 

18 
19 


Agricultural Stallion, foaled before 1st Jan. 1868, 
not qvalified to compete as Clydesdale or Buffolh 
Agricultural Stallion, foaled in the year 1868, 
not qmlified to compete as Olydesdah or Suffolk 
Clydesdale Stallion, foaled before the 1st Jan. 1868 
Clydesdale Stallion, foaled in the year 1868 e., 

Suffolk Stallion, foaled before th$ 1st of Jan. 1868 
Suffolk Stallion, foaled in the year 1868 .. «. 

Thorough-bred Stallion, suitable for getting hunters 
Stallion, not less than 14. hands 2. inches, nor 
esLoeeding 15 hands 2 inches, suitable for getting 

Hackneys 

Pony Stallion, under 14 hands 2 inches .. 
Agricultural Hare, in foal, or with foal at foot, not 
suitable to compete os Clydesdale or Suffolk .. 
Clydesdale Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot . . 

Suffolk Mar^ in foal, or with foal at foot .. 

Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot, suitable for 

breeding Hunters « 

Mare, not less than 14 hands X inch, nor exceeding 
16 hands 1 inch, in foal, or with foal at foot, 
suitable for breeding Hackneys »« «« 

Pony Mare, nqt exceeding 14 hands .. .. .. 

Agricultural Jilly,, three years old, not quailed to 
to compete as Clydesdak or Suffolk 

Clydesdale Filly, three years old .. 

Suffolk Filly, three years old 

Agricultural Filly, two years old, not qualified to 
compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk ,« .. 


No Third Prke ioUl be given unless at least Six 
animals be ^MbUed^ except on the special re^ 
commendation of the Judges. 

TCI. VI,— 


First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

£. 

£• 

£. 

25 

15 

5 

20 

. 10 

5 

26 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

25 

15 

5 

20 

10 

6 

60 

25 

10 

20 

10 

5 

.15 

IQ 

6 

20 

10 

5 

20 

i 10 

0 

20 

1 10 

5 

25 

1 IS 

5 

20 

10 

5 


5 

- 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 


15 

10 

- 

15 

10 

5 


I 


xyiii 


Frizes for Live Stock 


Reference 


First 

Second 

Third 

Number in 
Certificates 

HOESES — continued. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

20 

Clydesdale Filly, two years old 

15 

10 

5 

21 

Suffolk Filly, two years old 

15 

10 

5 

22 

23 

Hunters, four years old (Marc or Gelding) .. 
Hunters, five, six, or seven years old (Mare or 

*30 

*15 

*5 

24 

Gelding) 

Hackney (Mare or Gelding) not exceeding 15 

*30 

*16 

*5 


hands 1 inch, under 8 years old 

No Third Prize wid he given unless at least Six 
animals he exhibited, except on the fecial re- 
commendation of the Judges, 

CATTLE, 

(Anti' Aais 0 !aiotia.tbd to July 1st, 1870). 

*15 

*5 

* 

’ 1 

- , . SHO&raoMt. 




‘25 

Bull, above three years bid „ ■ .s 

40 

io 

■Vio'M 

26 

27 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

■ 25 ■: 

16 

' ' 6 . 

28 

years old 

Bidl-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

25 

15 

5 


months old ,l 

10 

5 


29 

30 

Cow, above three years old 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

20 

10 

6 

• 31 

years old 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

15 


6 


years old 

15 

10 

5 

32 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

! Hereford. 

10 

5 


33 

Bull, above three years old 

( 

i 25 

15 

1 5 

34 

35 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

25 

16 

6 

36 

years old .. .. 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

25 

15 

5 


months old 

10 

5 


37 

33 

Cow, above three years old », 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

20 

10' 

5 

39 

years, old 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

15 

10 

6 


years old 

15 

10 

5 

40 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

No Third Prize void he given unless at hast Six 
animals he eseihihited, except on the special re- 
commendation of the Judges, 

10 

* 1 

5 





Frizes for Live Stock, 


XIX 


Beference 
Xuml^er in 
Certificates. 


CATTLE — Gcntinued, 


First 

Second 

Third 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 


Deyoit. £. 

Bull, above three years old .. 25 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 25 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

years old 26 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

months old .. 10 

Cow, above three years old 20 

Heifer, in-miUi or in-calf not exceeding three 

years old 15 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

P years old .. .. .. .. 15 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 10 

JSfo third Prize will he given unless at least Six 
animals he exhibited^ excejit on the special re- 
commendation of the Judges, 


CniXNEL Islands. 

Bull, above one year old 15 

Cow, above three years old .. 15 

Heifer, in-milk; or in-calf, not exceeding three 
years old .. .. .. *. *. «. 15 


Norfolk and Suffolk Polled. 

Bull, above one year old .. 15 

Cow, above three years old .. .. .. .. .. 15 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three' 
years old .. 15 


Other Established Breeds. 

Not including fhe ^rthom^ Hereford, Devon, or 
Channel Imnds or Norfolk and Suffolk Polled 
Breeds, 

Bull, above one year old .. .. .* .. 15 

Cow, above three years old .. 15 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

years old .. .. 15 

Fair of Cows, to he ^own in full milk, specially 
adapted for Dairy purposes 

No Second Prize wiU he given in Classes 49 to 68 . 
unkk at hast Six animals he exhibited, except ^ 
on the ^cid recommendation of the Judges, 


cncn 




XX 


Prizes for Live Stock, 



SHEEP. 


Leicester. 

Shearling Bam ' 

Earn of any other age 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

COTSWOLD. 

Shearling Bam 

Bam of any other age 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock 
For the best Ten Ewes, without refemnce to age, 
who have suckled lambs to June 1st 

For the best Ten Bam Lambs 

For the best Bam of any age 

$ ISjpeciat Prize offered hy the Bt Em. J. W. 
Henley, M.P., a Merhhm^ <f the Oxfordshire 
JyricuUurcd jSocietyJ} 

Lincolns. 

Shearling Bam .. .. .. .. 

Bam of any other age .* .. .. ‘ 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Btland and other Long-Woolled, 

Eot yyxtlifled to compete as Leicester^ Cotswcdd or 
Imcdn, 

Shearling Bam 

Bam of any other age 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Oxfordshire Down, 

Shearling Bam 

Bam of any other age .. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock . . 
For the best Ten Ewes, without reference to as;e, 
who have suckled lambs to June 1st 

For the best Ten Bam Lambs 

For the best Ten Ewd Lambs 

Southdown. 

Shearling Bam : 

Bam of any other age 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock !! 

No Third Prize mU he given in the Bam Classes 
urd^ at ^x animals be exhihitedf nor in the 

JEwe Classes UTiless Six Pens he exhibited^ exe&pt 
m the special recommendation qf the Judges, 



C?t;;tcn OtCnCi 5 ! J CtOtCn Oicncn 


Prizes for Live Stoch 


Befetence 
Kumber in 
Certifltates. 


Oioss. 

83 

84 

85 


86 

87 

88 


89 

90/ 


[91 

93 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 


xxi 


SHEEP — continued* 


Urst Second 
i^rize. Prize. 


Third 

Prize. 


Shropshire. 


£. 




£. 


Shearling Kam .. 

Ham of any other age 

Pen of Blve Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


20 

20 

15 


10 

10 

10 


5 

5 

5 


Hampshire and other Short-Woollbd 

Sot qualified to compete as SoufMorum 
or Shropshire, 

Shearling Bam 

Ham of any other age 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


20 

20 

15 


10 

10 

10 


5 

5 

5 


Dorset. 

Shearling Bam 20 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes 15 

No Third Prize wiU le given in the Pam Classes 
unless at least Six animals le exhibited, nor in the 
Bwe Classes unless Six Pens le exhOtUed, except 
on the special recommendation of the Judges, 


10 

5 


PIGS. 


'Boar of a large white breed, above twelve months 

old 

Boar of a lar^e white breed, above six months and 
not exceeding twelve months old „ .. .. 

Boar of a small white breed, above twelve months 

old 

Boar of a small white breed, above six months and 

not exceeding twelve months old 

Boar of a small black breed .. 

Boar of the Berkshire breed 

Boar of a breed not eligible for the preceding classes 

Breeding Sow of a large white breed 

Breeding Sow of a small white breed 

Breeding Sow of a small black breed .. .. 

Breeding Sow of the Berkshire breed 

Breeding Sow of a breed not eligible for the pre- 

ceding classes 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of a large white 
breed, of the same litter, above four and under 
eight months old * *. 


10 

10 

10 

10 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 
5 


0 


#» 
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Prizes for Live Stock 


Reference 


First 

Second 


Xamber in 
Certificates. 

PIGS — conHmed. 

Prize. 

Prize. 


Class. 


£' 

£. 

£. 

104 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of a small white 
breed, of the same litter, above four and under 
eight months old 

10 

5 


105 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of a small black 
breed, of tbe same litter, above four and under 
eight months old 

10 

5 


106 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the Berkshire 
breed, of the same litter, above four and under 
eight months old 

10 

5 


107 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of a breed not 
eligible for the preceding classes, of the same 
litter, above four and under eight months old .. 


«• 


108 

For the best Berkshire Boar, Sow, and their 
^ ’ OfEspring; the latter to be under twelve weeks 
old . .. .. .. 

10 


M • 

108 

For the best pair of Berkshire Boars, from one 
litter, under six months old ... .. ... 

10. 




II. — ^XmPLEJIEOT AUB MaCWSEBI PeIZES OyPJIEED BY TEffi 
SOdETT. 


Qass I* Fixed Steam-Engdses. £, 

1. For the Class of Fixed Steam-Engines of four-horse power, with boiler 

combined 20 

S. For the Class of Fixed Steam-Engines of above four-horse power, and 
not exceeding ten-horse power, to be worked by an independent 
boiler .. .. „ ’ 30 

n. Hokse-Gears. 

1. For the Class of Gears for one horse ,, 10 

2. For the Class of Gears for two horses 10 

in. MiLI£. 

1. For the Class of Mills, with Stone Grinders, for grinding Agrionltural 

produce into meal, by steam or horse^power 20 

2, For the Class of Mills, with Metal Grinders, for grinding Agricultural 

produce for feedii^ purposes, by steam or horse-power 20 

St- For the Class of Mills, with Metal Grinders, for grinding Agricultural 
produce for feeding purposes, by hand-power „ lo 

17. Crushers. 

1. For the Class of Oom-Orushers by steam or horse-power. .. ,, .. 15 

2. For the Class of Com-Orushers by hand power 10 

3, For the Class of Lii^eed-Crushers by steam or horse-power •• «, 10 

4, For the Class of Linseed-Crushers by hand-power .. .. 10 



Prizes for ImpleTnerds and Madimery. xxiii 

V. Chafp-Citttebs. 

1. For the Class of Chaff-Cutters to he worked hy steam or horse-power 20 

2. For the Class of Chaff-Cutters to he worked hy hand-power .. •• 10 

VI. Oilcake-Bbeakers. 

1. For the Class of Oilcake-Breakers, for large and small cake, to he 

worked hy steam or horse-power •. .. 15 

2. For the Class of Oilcake-Breakers, for large and small cake, to he 

worked hy hand-power 10 

VIL Turnip-Cotters. 

1. For the Class of Turnip and Boot^Cutters 15 

2. For the Class of Boot-Pulpers 15 

VIII. Steaming Apparatus: 

1, For the Class of Steaming-Apparatus for the preparation of food for Stock 20 
IX. Dairy Implements. 

1. For the Class of Chums worked by hand power 10 

2. For the Class of Churns worked by any other power .. .. ,, 10 

3. For the Class of Cheese Tubs ». .. 10 

4. For the Class of Cheese Presses .. .. .. .. .. 10 

6. For the Class of other Dairy Utensils .. ... .. 10 

dftsa X. Bone-Mills. 

I. For the Class of Bone^Mtlls to he worked by steam or other power 2S0' 

XI. Guano-Breakers. 

I. For the Class of Guano-Breakers wesrked hy hand-power ^ 10 

XII. Coprolite-Mills. 

1. For the Class of Ooprolite Mills •» . 10 

Xin. Flax-breaking Machines. 

1. For the Class of Flax.-Breaking Machines .. 10 

XIV. Tile Machinery. 

3 « For the Class of Machines for the manufacture of Draining- Tiles^ . 15 

XV. Draining* Tools. 

1. For the OlasspfDraining Tools .. ... .. .. 10 

XVI. Miscellaneous. 

Awards to Agricultural articles, and essential improyements therein 

10 Silver Medals. 



XXIV 


Conditions relating to Live Stock m 


COJSTDmONS APPLYING TO'^CERTAIN CLASSES 
OF LIVE STOCK ONLY. 


Cattle. 

1. So bull above two years old will be eligible for a prize unless certified to 
bave served not Uss than three different cows (or heifers) within the three 
months |«reeeding the 1st of June in the year of the Show. 

2- All bulls aWe one year old shall have rin^ or ** bull-dogs ** in their 
noses^ and be provided wi& leading srichs. 

3. No cow 'will he dibble for a prize unless ceriafied either at the date of 
entry or between the date ,of entry and that of the Show, to have had a Jlye, , 
calf within the twelve months preceding .the date of the Show. . 

^ 4. No heifer, incept yearlings, entered as ih-calf^ wiU he elimble for a prize 
unless die is certified to have been bulled before the 31st of mkrch. in the year 
of the Show, nor will her owner afterwards receive the prize until he shall have 
furnished the Secretary with a further certificate that she produced a live calf 
before the 31st of January in the subsequent year. 

Horses. 

5- All foals must be the offspring of the mare along with which they are 
exhibited. 

^ 6. No veterinary inspection of horses will be required except when con- 
sidered necessary .by the Judges, who will be accompanied by the Veterinary 
In^ctors. 

7. A charge of IL for the accommodation of a horse-box will be made for 
each entry for stallions and mares in-foal, or with foals at foot^ which includes- 
hay, straw, and green fodder. 

8. A charge of 10s, will be made for the accommodation of a stall for each 
entry in the other horse Glasses, which includes hay, straws and green fodder. 

Sheei\ 

9. All rams, except shearlings, must have been used in the present season. 

10* Sheep exhibited for any of the prizes must have been really and fairly 
hare after the 1st of April in the year of the Exhibition; and 
date of such shearing must form part of the Certificate of Entry. Three* 
Inspectors will be appointed by^ the Council to examine the sheep on their 
admission to the Show-Yard, with instnictions to report to the Stewards any 
cases in which the sheep have not been really mid fairly $hom late. 



Conditions relating to Live Stock. 


XXV 


Pias. 

11. The three soK-pigs in each pen must be of the same litter. 

12. The breeding sows in Classes 98, 99, 100, 101, and 102, shall be 
certified to have had a litter of live pigs within the six months preceding the 
Show, or to be in-pig at the time of entry, so as to produce a litter before the 
1st of September following. In the case of in-pig sows, the prize will be 
withheld until the Exhibitor shall have furnished the Secretary with a cer- 
tificate of farrowing, as above. 

13. No sow, if above eighteen months old, that has not produced a litter of 
live pigs, shall be eli^ble to compete in any of the classes. 

14. The Judges of pigs will be instructed, with the sanction of the Stewards, 
to withhold prizes from any animals which shall appear to them to have been 
entered in a wrong class. 

15. All pigs exhibited at the country meetings of the Society shall be sub- 
jected to an examination of their mouths by the Yeterinary Inspector of the 
Society ; and should the state of dentition in any pig indicate that the age of 
the animal has not been correctly returned in the Certificate of Entry, the 
Stewards shall have power to disqualify such pig, and shall report the circum- 
stance to the Council at its ensuing monthly meeting. No pig shall be oiled 
or coloured while in the Show-Yard, 

16. If a litter of pigs be sent with a breeding sow, the young pigs must be 
the produce of the sow, and must not exceed two months old. 

17. All disqualifications will be pubhsbed in the awards of the Judges. 


BULES OE ADJUDICATION. 

1. As the object of the Society in gdving prises for cattle, sheeps and pigs, is to 
promote improvement in hreedmg stoeb, the Judges in making their awar^ 
will be instmeted not to take into their consideration the present value to ^e 
butcher of animals exhibited, but to decide according to their relative merits 
for the purpose of breeding. 

2. If, in the opinion of the Judges, there should be equality of merit, tliey 
will be instructed to make a special report to the Council, who will decide on 
the award. 

3. The Judges will be instructed to withhold any prize if they are of opinion 
that there is not suf&cient merit in any of the stock exhibited for such prize 
to justify an award. 

4. The Judges will be instructed to give in a reserved number in each class 
of live stock ; viz., which animal would, in their opinion, possess sufficient 
merit for the prize in case the animal to which the prize is awarded should 
subsequently become disqualified. 

5. In the classes for stallions, mares, and fillies, the Judges in awarding the 
prizes will be instructed, in addition to symmetry, to take activity and 
strength into their cohsideration.. 



SXTl 


Conditions relating to Machinery, 


CONDITIONS BELATING TO MAOHINEEY. 


Section I., Class 1. — Yjxed Steam-Engines of Eoue-Horse Power, 
WITH Boiler Combined. 

1. No four-liorse power Engme will be eligible to compete in Class 1 
unless it be mounted on its own boiler, or together with a boiler on one 
foundation-plate. 

2. The Cylinder of the Engine must not exceed (that is, seven and 
a quarter) inches in diameter, 

3. The Boiler must be iltted.with a Steam. Iiidioator,,in addition to the 
ordinary Spting-iE^lance, - 

^ction D; Class 2.---ECT STEAM-ENoiNSs . ofi* above PoTO'-Hobse 

' power AND' NOT ESCBEmiNG ’ TEN-HoaSE/BbWER, TO BE, WOBKmBT AIST 

33SfDEPESDiNT BoIMSB^ 

1, 'The 8ik,xh*engiie mu^^ not W more' than 10-hdrsb nominal power, , and 

the diamet©^ of the oyhnder ihust not and a AalO 

inches. ■ ' ' ' ' ■ , ' ' 

2, The Exhibitor will not be required to bring a boiler, as steam will be 
furnished by boilers supplied by the Society ; but he will be required to fix 
the En^e in such a position in the Trial Yard as may be pointed out to him 
by the Director or Consulting Engineer, and to find the materials for doing so 
at his own expense. 

3, The Engine exhibited must be supplied with a governor, and have 
a starting cock to regulate the supply of steam, and be fitted with a thread 
equal to the 2-mch gas-pipe. 

N.B. — ^In adjudicating on the merits of the lixed Engines, reference will 
be had to the price, simplicity of construction, probable durability of the 
whole and in detail, and the means provided for easy access to the working 
parts, and to economy of fuel. 

Section III.— Mills. 

Grinding Mills will be fairly set to work, and their production compared 
with a sample which the Judges shall cause to be produced by one mill, 
which ^mple shall, in their estimation, be adapted for the faimer’s purposes 
of feeding. The mill under tiial shall he ** set *’ until it prepuces like meal ; 
and the tiim, ^ower^ and quantity of work he noted. 

Metal Mills for grinding will not be expected to produce “softened’’ meal, 
althou^ any mill in combination, with rollers or otherwise, which would do 
so, will receive consideration from the. Judges. 

Section T. — Chaff-Cutters. 

Ohafi'-toutters will be required to cut chaff three-eighths of one inch in 
len^h, in the triab The Exhibitor must provide means for cutting various 
lengths, to show the usefulness of his production. The Judges will be 
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instructed to pay attention to the length of chaff cut ; and if the deviation 
from the given length of three-eighths of an inch is, in their judgment, too 
much departed from, they may refrain taking any notice of the machine 
in question: and in estimating the weight of chaff cut, allowance must 
be made and taken according to length of chaff cut. 


SPEED Am) PRESSURE. 

All implements turned by a winch or hand-crank shall not be worked at 
any trial beyond the following speed : namely, 42 revolutions per minute for 
12-inoh crank, 37 revolutions for 14-iiioh crank, 32 revolutions for 16-inch 
crank ; and, in addition to the winch-handle which must be supplied with 
the machine for the purpose of trial, a pulley not less than four inches wide, 
of the same radius as the winch, must be fitted to each machine. The 
machine in its trial will be driven by the jmlley of the testing machine, 
which pulley is 31 inches diameter, and will make 32i revolutions per 
minute. 

Chaff-Cutting and other small machines, worked nsually by horses or by 
steam power, will be worked, when under trial, by a pulley not less than 
64 (that is, five and a halH inches wide, moving with a velocity of about 
900 feet per minute. 

Exhibitors are requested to pay particular attention to the instructions 
given for the speed and working of their machines, as the Judges may refuse 
to try any machines not fitted in accordance with these instructions. 

The working pressure of steam is not to exceed 60 lbs. per square inch. 


SPECIAL ABRAISraEMENTS. 

1. The^ Judges will be' instructed to employ in the t^l of the Steam- 
Engines, as a test of jiower, an apparatus known as a Force-Register, such 
apparatus consisting of a friction-break, to supply and regulate the friction 
required to balance the power of the engine under trial, 

2. At a distance of about thirty-four feet, or such other distance as the 
Society’s Engineer may determine, a platform will be laid down, upon which 
the boiler of the Society may move in a direction perfectly parallel with the 
friction-break. 

3. Each fixed Engine must be placed in such a position by the Exhibitor 
as to require a Driving-Strap of such a length as the Society’s Engineer may 
determine. 

4. Each Exhibitor must -provide his own Drivmg^Strap,, which shall be of 

the required length. , " 

5. Each ‘fixed Engine, of more than four-horse power, will have attached 
to it a Steam-Pipe, the end of which must be at a given distance from the 
centre line of the Boiler Platform, and be provided with a union of such 
dimensions as the Engineer to the Society may determine, each being cut 
with the same screw: and it must be at a given hdght from the Boiler 
Platform. 

6. A short piece of flexible Pipe, capable of sustaining the temperature 
and pressure of fifty pounds of steam to the inch, for the purpose of forming 
a simple and ready communication between the Boiler and the Engines of 
more than four-horse power, will be provided by the Society. 
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7. To insure all these points being fully adhered to, a lithograph plan and 
section, showing the exact position of the Shaft, diameter of the Pulley, and 
a Friction-break, and also of the Boiler, with the end and height of the 
Steam-pipe figured with the exact dimensions, will be supplied to Exhibitors 
on application to the Secretary. 

8. After the Exhibitors shall have complied with the conditions required of 
them by the Society to entitle them to exhibit, the order of trial will be 
fixed by Ballot, taken by order of the Steward^ and the ordinal number 
assigned for the trial of each Engine or Machine will be given to each 
ExMbitor. The Exhibitors will then place their respective Engines or 
Machines in the order thus assigned, beginning at one end with the Engine or 
Machine drawn by ballot No. 1. To enable this to be done effectually, each 
Exhibitor will be required to specify, on entering his Engine or Machine for 
competition (that is, not later than the First of June), the width or space 
which it will occupy for trial. 

9. All the Engines and Machines intended to be tried must be fixed by a 
given time— namely, by five p.m. on Saturday, the 9th of July, and strictly 
in the position and under the condidons required; if not, the Judges will 
have the power of declining the trial, and of having the Engines or Machines 
removed from the yard. 

10. The trials of the Steam-Engines will be made with Llangennech, 

coaj. ^ , 

, 11. Any or Machine, 'whether entered for competidon or not,. 

which^ih»m de:^t in construction qr any odxer cause, ie in the opinion of the 
Judg^ and Oonsuldng Bn^heer, wnsafe^ shall not be alldwed to work On the 
Society’s premises ; and further, the word umo^e shall be attached to the 
Engine during the remainder of the Exhibidon. 


Forms of Certificate for entry, as well as Prize-Sheets for the Oxford 
Meeting, containing the whole of the conditions and regulations, 
may be obtained at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, 
London, W, 


DATES OF ENTBY. 

Certificates for the entry of Implements for the Oxford Meeting must be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London 
(W.), by the 1st of May, and Certificates for the entry of Live Stock by 
the 1st of June. Certificates received after those respective dates will not 
lie accepted, but returned to the persons by whom they have been sent. 

The Prizes of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England, and all Prizes 
offered by the Oxford Local Committee, and the Oxfordshire Agricultural 
Society, are open to general competition. 
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CONDITIONS EELATING TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1870. 


1. The next examination will take place at the Society’s house in Hanover 
Square, during the week commencing Tuesday, April 26th, 1870, 

2. Forms of entry duly filled up, together with a certificate of general 
education, must be returned to the Secretary, on or before the 31st of March, 
1870. 

3. Ho Candidate will be eligible for the Society’s honours and prizes who 
has completed his twenty-first year previous to March 31st, 1870. 

4. The examinations will be conducted by means of written papers, and by 
a viva voce examination at which any member of the Society may be present. 

5. Every candidate will be required to satisfy the Examiners in the Science 
((Chemistry) and Practice of Agriculture, and in Book-keeping; and also 
in one of the two following subjects: Land Surveying, and Mechanics as 
applied to Agriculture. 

6- The successful candidates will be placed in two classes, and arranged in 
order of merit. 

7. Candidates, in order to be placed in the j^rst class, must satisfy the 
Examiners in both the above-named subjects — ^Land Surveying and Mechanics 
as applied to Agriculture. 

8. Any Candidate may ofier himself for examination in one qr more of the 
following subjects, viz. -Botany, Geolc^, or Anatomy- Any knowledge 
which he may show of these subjects will be counted to his credit in the 
general classification, provided that he shall have fulfilled the foregoing con- 
-itions, and provided that the knowledge of these, subjects do not fall below 
the standard fixed as a minimum in each of these optimial subjects. 

0. Each successful candidate obt^ning a first-class certificate shall thereby 
become a life-member of the Society. 

10. The following prizes will be awarded to successful candidates placed in 
the first class for aggregate merit:— First Prize, 302.; Second Prize, 20L: 
Third Prize, 102. 

11. The following additional Prizes will be awarded to the candidates who 
shall show the highest merit in each subject re^ctively : — 

Money or Books 
to tho value of 


• £ 

Science and Practice of Agricultqre .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Mechanics .. .. .. 10 

Chemistry 10 

Book-keeping .. .. .. 10 

Botany and vegetable Physiology .. .. 5 

Geolc^ .* .• .. .. .. .. .. 5 

Anatomy and Animal Physiology .. 5 

Land Surveying .. 5 


12. Certificates, to be termed first and second-class certificates, will be 
granted to candidates placed in the first and second class ; such certificates to 
.specify the subjects in which the candidate shall have satisfied the examiners. 
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The Council have fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting Chemist for the hon&Jide use of Members 
of the Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) are 
particularly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens, 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. 

ITo. 1. — An opinion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample) 5». 

,, 2. — An analysis of guano ; showing the proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 
and ammonia .. .. .. .. .. .. 10s. 

.3,— 'An estimate of lie value (relatively to the average of^ , 

; samples in the market) of sulphate and muriate of am- 
' mon^ and ofthe nitrates of potash and soda .. lOs. 

: „ 4.:— Ax analysis, of superphosphate of lime for soluble phos- 

phatesonly, - lOs. 

i,, 5,*-^An analysis of superphosphate of lime, sho'^ngthe ,pro^ 

|x>rtion8tKfmoisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and. ^ , 

-mAluble ph<»hates, smphate of'linie, and ammonia' .* ' , 

,, 6.--*-Aa analysis (stmdent for the detenmnatidh 
' ‘ "tural value) of any ordinary artifidal manure .. ' £1* 

„ 7,— Limestone : — the proportion of Hme, 7«,' 6c?. ; the propor- 
tion of magnesia, 10s. ; the proportion of lime and mag- 
nesia 16s. 

„ 8, — ^Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 

sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sand and clay .. £1. 

„ 9. — Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, 

sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime .. •• £1. 

„ 10. — Complete analysis of a soil £3. 

„ 11. — ^An analysis of oil-cake, or other substance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oil, 
mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre ; 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the aggregate . £U 

„ 12.— Analyses of any vegetable product £1. 

„ 13,— Analyses of animal products, refuse substances used for 

manure, &c. .. .. .. .. from 10s. to 30s. 

„ 14.— Betennination of the ‘‘ hardness ” of a sample of water 

before and after boiling 10s. 

„ 15. — ^Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation £2, 

„ 16. — Beteimination of nitric acid in a sample of water .. *. £1. 

ISr.B,— ahove Seale of Chcxrges z$ not applicahle to the ease of jpersons 
eommercMly engaged in the Man^acture or Sale of any Substance sent for 
Analysis. 

The Address of the Consulting Chemist of the Society is, Dr- Augustus 
V oELCKBR, 11, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., to which he requests that all 
letters.and paroeU (postage and carriage paid) should be directed. 

■ By order of the Council, 

H. M. JBlSfKIlTS, Secretary. 
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INSTEUCTIONS FOE SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOE ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL MANtJEES.-— Take a large handful of the manure from three 
or four hags, mix the "whole on a large sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 ozs. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
by sample post; or place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which 
may be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by sample post. If the 
manure be verjr wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 12 to 15 ozs., 
should be sent either by sample post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 ozs. in weight may be sent by sample post, by attach- 
ing two penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exceeding 8 ozs., for 4 postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 16 ozs., for 8 postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 24 ozs., for 1^. in postage stamps. 

There must be no writing or printing in the packet or its cover in addition to 
the address: Bn. Augustus Voelcxeb, 11, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
I4ONDON, E.C., and the address of the sender of the parcel, and the number or 
mark of the article sent. 

These particulars must in all cases be given not on loose pieces of paper but on 
small labels attadhed to the samples or packages containing them. 

The samples must be sent in covers, open at the ends or in boxes, bags of linen 
or other materials, which may be fastened by string, but must not be sealed, so 
as to be easily examined. No parcel sent by sample post must exceed IJ lb. in 
weight, or 2 feet in length, or 1 foot in width or depth. 

SOILS. — Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a ^ace of about 12 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a, trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from . 9 to 12 inches deep ; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box . and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel train 
to the laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which 
it is found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porons soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS.— Two gallons of water are required for analysis; The water, if 
possible, should be sent In glass^stoppered Winchester half-gallon bottles, which 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggist’e shop. If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- 
jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the determinarion of the degree of hardness 
before and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES,. AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 ozs., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage, by sample post, 24., if under 4 ozs. 

OILCAKES.-<-Take a sample, from tbe middle of the cake. To this end break a 
'vrhole cake into two. Then break a piece fiom! the end where the two halves 
Were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by sample post. The piece should weigh from 12 to 15 ozs. ; postage, 8d. If sent 
by railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS.— About 3 ozs. will be sufficient for analyris. Enclose the 
meal in a sxball linen bag. Send it by sample post. 

On forwarding samples, separate letters should be sent by post to the laboratory, 
specifying the nature of the information required, and, if possible, the object 
in view. 

H. M. JENKINS, feretory. 
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I. — SeBIOVS OB EzTENStYB DISEASES. 

No. 1. Any Member of the Society who may desire professional attendance 
and special advice in cases of serions or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter to the Secretary, will, by return of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that Professor 
Simonds, the Society’s Yeterinary Inspector, should visit the place where the 
disease prevails. 

No. 2. The remuneration of the Inspector will be 2Z. 2s. each day as a 
professional fee, and 11. Is. each day for personal expenses ; and he will also 
be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and from the locality where his 
services may have been required. The fees will be paid by the Society, but 
the travelling expenses will be a charge against the applicant. This charge 
may, however, be reduced or remitted altogether at the discretion of the Council, 
on such step being recommended to them by the Veterinary Committee. 

No. 3. Ine Inspector, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Committee, in writing, the results of ms observations and pro* 
ceedings, which Report will be Md before the CoundL ^ 

- No; 4. When wntingencte arise to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties confided tp theTns^tor, he may, subject to the approval of tbe Com- 
mittee, name some compe^t professional person to act in his stead, who shall 
receive Ihe asme rates of - ‘ ; ' / , 

OB Otheb Cases oi DiseaseI . , . 

Members may obtain the attmdanoe of the Yeterinary inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at ihe following 
rate, viz., 21, 2s. per diem, and travelling expenses. 

m. — C onsultations without visit. 

Personal consultation with Yeterinary Inspector 6s. 

Consultation by letter •• •• .. •• .. .. 6s. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters. 10s. 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon 10s. 

A return of the number of applications during each half-year being required 
from the Veterinary Lispeotor. 

IV.~ Ajwnnssiour of Diseased ijsnaiALs to the Ybtekinaby College ; 
Investigations, Leotubes, and Befobts. 

No. 1. All Members of the ^ciety have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Royal Yeterinary Collegei, on 0ie same 
terms as if they were Members of tbe College ; viz., by paying for the keep 
and treatment of cattle 10s. 6d. per week each animal, and for sheep and 
pigs a small proportionate charge to he fixed by the Principal according to 
circumstances,” 

No. 2. The College has also undertaken to investigate such particular classes 
of disease, or special subjects connected with the application of the Veterinary 
art to cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be directed by the Council, 

No. 3, In addition to the increased number of lectures now given by 
Professor Simonds — the Lecturer on Cattle Pathology — to the pupils in the 
Royal Veterinary College, he will also deliver such lectures before the Members 
of the Society, at their house in Hanover Square, as the Council shall decide. 

No. 4, The Royal Veterinary College will from time to time furnish to 
the Council a detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated 
in the Infirmary. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M JENKINS, Bmdary. 



IirCOEPOP.A.TING THj2 

ENGLISH AGRIOULTUEAL SOCIETY 

AS THE 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

Maech 26, 1840. 


VICTOEIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Eingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
to all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 

1. "Whereas our right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin 
and counsellor, Charles Duke of Bichmond, Knight of the 
most noble Order of the Garter, ouT; right trusty and i%ht 
entirdy beloved couan, George Henry Duke of Grafton, 
Knigh t of the most noble Order of the Garter, our right 
trusty and right entirely beloved cousin, John Henry Duke 
of Rutland, Ehight of the most noble Order of the Garter; 
our right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin, George 
Granville Duke of Sutherland, our right trusty and eaxtirely 
beloved cousin, Arthm Blundell Sandys Trumbal Marquess 
of Downshire, Knight of the most illustrious Order of Saint 
Fatnck, our right trusty and right well belov^ cousin and 
coimsellor John Charles Karl Spencer, our trusty and well 
beloved Eiobert Henry Clive, Esquire, Sir Francis Lawley, 
Baronet, and Sir Thomas Dyke Adand, Baronet, our right 
trusty and well beloved counsellor Sir James Robert George 
Graham, Baronet, and our trusty and weE beloved Henry 
VOL. VI.— s. s. 
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Handley and Joseph Neeld, Esquire% and others of our 
loving subjects, have formed themselves into a Society for 
the general advancement of English Agriculture, and for 
the purpose of prosecuting the following national Objects, 
namely: — ^First, to embody such information contained in 
agricultural publications, and in other scientific works as has 
been proved by practical experience to be useful to the 
cultivators of the soil ; second, to correspond with Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural, and other Sdentific Societies, both at 
home and abroad, and to select from such correspondence 
all information which, according to the opinion of the Society, 
may be likely to lead to practical benefit in the cultivation 
of the soil; third, to pay to any occupier of land, or other 
person who shall undertake, at the request of the Society, to 
ascertain by any experiment how far such information leads 
to usdhl results in. practice, a remuneration tfor. any lo® that 
he may incur by so doing; fourth; to encourage men of 
science in their attention to the irdprovement of agricultural 
implements, the construction of faim-buildmgs and cottages, 
the application of chemistry to the general purposes of agri- 
culture, the destruction of insects iigarious to vegetable life, 
and the ^dication of weeds ; fifth, to promote the discovery 
of new varieties of grain and other vegetables useful to man 
or for the food of domestic animals ; sixth, to collect informa- 
tion with r^aid to tiie management of woods, plantations, 
and fienc^ and on every other subject connected with rural 
impsFCFement ; seventh, to take measures for the improve- 
ment of the education of those who depend upon the cultiva- 
tion of the soil for their support; eighth, to take measures 
for improving the veterinary art, as applied to cattle, sheep, 
and pigs; ninth, at the Meetings of the Somety in the 
country, by the distribution of prizes, and by other mean^ to 
encotmge the best mode of &rm cultivation and the breed 
of live stock ; tenth, to promote the comfort and wdfare of 
labourers,, and to encourage the improved manag STneut, of 
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their cottages and gardens: And hare subscribed and ex- 
pended diTers large sums of money in the prosecution of 
these their national and patriotic objects, being regulated in 
their purpose by the strictest exdusion from their councils 
•of every question of discussion having a political tendency, 
or which shall refer to any matter to be brought forward, or 
at any time pending in either of our Houses of Parliament : 
And having such objects, and being regulated by such 
essential principle, they have humbly besought us to grant 
unto them, and such other persons as shall be approved and 
elected in manner hereinafter mentioned, our Eoyal Charter 
of Incorporatiou for the several purposes aforesaid. 

2. Now, therefore, know ye, that we^ being anxious of pro- 
moth^ and encouraging by our Eoyal protection and patron- 
age a series of objects which, prosecuted under the regulating 
principle of the exclusion of all those questions of debate on 
which the people of every individual country entertain senti- 
ments so much at variance with each other, cannot &il to 
lead to results^ affecting in the highest d^ree the prospenty 
of our people and the national weal^ of our kii^om, have, 
of, our espedal grace and &vonr, given and granted, and do 
by these presents for us, our heirs, and successors, give and . 
grant that the said Charles Duke of Eidbmond, Gleorge 
Henry Duke of Grafton, John Henry Duke of ButLand, 
George Granville Dhfce of Sutherland, Arthur Blundell 
&indys Trumhal Marquess of Downshire, John Charl^ Hail 
Spencer, Eobert Henry Olive, Sir Francis Lawley, Sir Thomas 
Dyke Adand, Sir James Eohert George Graham, Henry 
Handley, and Jos^h Neeld, and such others of our lovii^ . 
subjects as bave formed themselves into, and. are uow, sub- 
BcribeiB of. the said Society, or who shall at any time here- 
after become suhsctibers thereof acccudirg to such regulations 
•or hye-laws as shall be hereafter framed or mmcted, diall by 
virtue of. these presents be, and for ever hereafter continae 
to be, one body politic and corporate for the purposes ato^ 

c 2 
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said, by the name of the “Eoyal Agricultural Society of 
England,” by which name tliey shall have perpetual suc- 
cession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their own dis- 
e cretion, and by the same name shall sue and be sued, im- 
plead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto in 
every Court of us, our heirs, and successors, and be for ever 
2 able and capable in the law to purchase, receive, possess, and 
enjoy to them and their successors any goods and chattels 
whatsoever, and also be able and capable in the law (not- 
withstanding the statutes of Mortmain) to take, purchase, 
possess, hold, and enjoy to them and their successors a haU, 
and any messuage^ lands, tenements, or hereditaments'what- 
s>ever, the yeariy value of which, including the site of the 
said . haU, shall not exceed in the whole the sum of Three 
Thousand . Founds, computing th^same respectively at the 
rack-imit which might have been -had or gotten^ for the same 
respectively at the time of the purchase or acquisition thereof, 
and to act in all the concerns of the said body politic and 
corporate, for the purposes aforesaid, as fully and effectually 
to all intent^ effects, constructions, and purposes whatsoever, 
as any other of our liege subjects, or any other body politic 
or corporate, in our United Eingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not being rmder any disability, might do in their 
respective concerns. 

i ’ 3. And we do hereby grant our especial licence and autho- 
rity unto all and every person and persons, bodies politic and 
corporate (otherwise competent), to grant, sell, alien, and 
convey in mortmain unto, and to the use of, the said Society 
and thdr successors, any messuages, lands, tenements, or 
, horeditamehts, not exceeding such annual value as aforesaid. 

4. And know ye further, that in granting this our Eoyal 
Charter to the said Eoyal Agricultural Society of England, 
we'do hereby declare it to be our full and entire will and 
nleasu re that we extend our Eoyal protection to its national 
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objects, under tbe condition that a principle of its constitu- 
tion shall be the total exclusion of all questions at its 
meetings, or in its proceedings, of a political tendency, or 
baying reference to measures pending, or to be brought for- 
ward, in either of our Houses of Parliament, which no reso- 
lution, bye-law, or other enactment of the said body politic 
and corporate, shall on any account or pretence whatever be 
at any time allowed to infringe. 

5. We further declare, that the number of Subscribers of 
the said body politic and corporate shall be indefinite, but 
classed according to their election or rate of payment into 
governors and members, with such individual privileges as Goveffuors mul 
shall appertain respectively unto each, there being added to 
the Society such honorary, corresponding, and foreign mem- 
bers as may be found desirable for the promotion of its 


6. It is also our will and pleasure, that there be three 
general meetings of such governors and members of the said Msef. 
Society held in each year, namely, two of these general 
meetings in London, in the months of May and December, 
and Ihe other in such other part of England or Wales as Country iioei- 
shaU be deemed most advantageous in time and place for the 
advancement of the objects of the Society. We further will 
and declare, that at such general meeting in London, to be of General 
held on the twenty-second or (should that date fijU on a 
Sunday) on the twenty-third day of May, the governors and 
members shall have full power to dect a president and Fnitet nnd 
council, which president and council, allhoigh then duly 
elected, shall, nevertheless, not come into office until after 
the day of the annual country meeting next Mowings -and . ' 
ehall then continue from that day in their respective offices 
«nd appointments for one year (more or less according to 
the date of the next annual country meeting) ; all vacancies Vacancies, 
occurring in such offices and appointments by resignation, ‘ 

-death, or otherwise, to be fiUed up by election, and the ' ’ ' 
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majority of votes of the remamiog memhers of such president 
Coimoa to con- and, council. That the council shall consist of one president^ 
twelve trustees, and twelve vice-presidents, to be elected 
from the class of governors only, and of fifty other memhers^ 
to he elected indiscriminately from the governors and mem- 
President. hsts of the Society: That the president shall he an awmal' 
ofScer of the Society, and not re-eligible to the office of pre- 
Ketirement by sident for three years. And further, that twaity-five of the 
”***“*“■ fifty general menibers of the council shall go out by rotation 
each year, but may be re-elected. 

Election rfOffi- 7. We further will, dedare, and grant, that such general 
Ccundl. meeting in May shall have the full power and privilege of 
eketmg the president, trustees, vice-presidents, and other 
members of the council, from the governors and members as- 
aforesaid ; and that such president, trustees, vice-presidents, 
and council, shall he regulated in their proceedings.by su(h> 
Bye-bws. hyerlaws as may and shall from time to time be enacted by 
them oonfoxmahly with the tenor of these lettecs patent, no- 
Nctiee of Alter- estahh’shed bye-law, however, being in any case altered, or 
new one proposed, without at least one month’s notice of 
such intention being given to each member of the council.. 
Further, that such president and council so elected shall 
have the power both to appoint, and, as they may think fit, 
Secretary. to remove, one general secret^ to the Society, who will be- 
responsible to them for the execution and discharge of the 
various duties required of him, as defined from time to time 
by their bye-laws or special resolutions. And we ftether 
will and declare, that the said body politic and corporate 
may by him as their secretary sue or be sued, contract or 
disdiaige, in their name and on their behalf. 

8, We further will and dedare it as our Eoyal pleasure 
FMPceadeii. that the said Charles Duke of Bichmond shall he the first 
p^dent of the said Boyal Agricultural Society of England,. 
CoiaA ^ that he, with the said (^ige Henry Duke of Grafton, 

, , Jdm Henry Duke of Butland, George Granville Duke of 
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Sutherland, Arthur Blundell Sandys Trumbal Marquess of 
Downshire, John Charles Earl Spencer, Eobert Henry Clive, 

Sii: Francis Lavrley, Sir Thomas Dyke Adand, Sir James 
Bobert George Graham, Henry Handley, and Joseph Neeld, 
shall be members of the first council, any three csr more of 
'whom diall hereby be invested -with Ml power, being first 
duly summoned to attend, to appoint, on or vrithin ten days 
preceding or following the twenty-fifth day of the present 
month of March, such persons to be trustees, vice-presidents, 
council, governors, members, honorary members, carreq)ond- 
ing members, and foreign members, as they dtall respectively 
think fit. 

9. And we further will, grant, and declare, that the pre- 
sident and council shall have the sole management of the 
income and funds of the said body politic and corporate, and 
also the entire management and superintendence of all the 
other affairs and concerns thereof, and ^I, or may, but not 
inconsistently with, or contrary to, the provisions of this our 
Charter or any existing bye-law, or the laws or statutes of 
this our realm,, do all such acts and deeds as shall 'appear to 
them necessary or essential to be done, firr' the propose of 
carrying into e&ct the objects and views of the. said Boyal 
Agricultural Society of Englaud. 

10. Xu witness whereof we have caused these our Letters 
to be made patent. Witness ourself at our palace at W^ 
minster this twenty-sixth day of March, in. the third year of 

our reign. ' . 

By Wbit pp Psm Seaii. 

(S^ed) EDMUNDS. 
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L— LAWS CONTAINED IN THE CHAETEE, WHICH 
CANNOT AT ANT TIME BE ALTEEBD OE 
DEPAETED FROM. 
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1. The Society is a coiporate body, by the name of the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society of England, and has a Common Seal, 

2. It is a condition of the Eoyal Charter that a principle of 
the constitution of the Sociely shall be the total exclusion of all 
questions, at its meetings or in its proceedings, of a political 
tendency, or having reference to measures pending or to be 
brought forward in either House of Parliament; which no reso- 
lution, hye-law, or oiher enactment of the mi body politic and 
ooipoxate shall, on any account Or pretence 'whateYer, be at , any 
time allowed to infringe. 

8. The number of subscribers is indefinite ; an^ classed into 
Governors and Members. 

4, Power is given to elect Honoraiy, Con’esponding, and 
Foreign Members. 

5. Three General Meetings are to be held in each year : two of 
these in London, in the months of May and December ; and the 
other in such part of England or Wales as shall he deemed most 
advantageous for the advancement of the objects of the Society. 
The General Meeting in London is to be held on the 22nd (or, 
should that date fall on a Sunday, on the 23rd) of May. 

6. The Governors and Members have full power to elect a 
President and Council at the general May Meeting; which 
President and Council, although then duly elected, shall never- 
theless not come into oiBSice till the condusion of the ensuing 
Annual Country Meeting to he held that year. All vacancies 
occurring in such officers and appointments, by resignation, 
death, or otherwise, are to be filled up by election and the 
majority of votes of the remaining Members of such President 
and Council. 

7, The Council is to consist of one President, twelve Trustees, 
and tWelve Vice-Presidents, to be elected from the class of 
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Governors only; and of fifty other Members to be elected indis- 
criminately from the Governors and Members of the Society. 

8. The President is to be an annnal ofScer of the Society, and 
not re-eligible to the office of President for thi*ee years* 

9. Twenty-five of the fifty general Members of the Gonncil 
are to go out each year by rotation, but may be re-elected. 

10. The General Meeting in May shall elect the President, 
Trustees, Vice-Presidents, and other Members of Council, from 
the Governors and Members. 

11. The Council is to be regulated in their proceedings by such 
bye-laws as may and shall from time to time be enacted by them 
conformably with the tenor of the Chaiter: no established 
bye-law being in any case altered, or new one proposed, without 
at least one month’s notice of such intention being given to each 
Member of the Council* 

12. The Council have power to appoint and remove one general 
Secretary to the Society ; such Secretary to sue and be sued in 
their name and on their behalf. 

13. The Council have the sole management of the income and 
the funds of the said body politic and corporate ; and also the entire 
management and superintendence of all other affidrs and concerns 
thereof ; and can— but not inconsistently with or contrary to 
the provisions of the Charter,- or any eadsiing bye-law, or the 
laws of the land— do all such acts and deeds as shall appear to 
them necessary or essential to be done for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the objects and views of the said Eoyal Agricultural 
Society of England. 


IL-Bm-LAWS. 


1. All existing Bye-Laws, Rules, and Regulations shall, be 
rescinded, and the following be adopted in their places. 

GovEKsroBS Aifn Mbmbees. 

2* Every candidate for admission into the Society must be 
proposed by a Governor or Member, who must sign a certificate 
recommending him;* the proposer must'spedfy in writing the 

♦ Blank certificates of the form required may he had of the Secretary at the 
House of the Society. 
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name, rank, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the can- 
didate, either at a Council-meeting, or by letter to the Secretary. 
Every such proposal shall be read at the Council-meeting at 
which it is made ; or, in the case of the candidate being proposed 
by a letter to the Secretary, at the first meeting of the Council 
next after the receipt of such letter. The Secretary shall then 
, forward to the Candidate a printed copy of the Form [No, 1. in 
Election of the Appendix], for his signature ; and the election shall not take 
MembeiT Candidate shall have returned it, signed by 

himself, and addressed to the Secretary at the House of the 
Society. At the next monthly Meeting of Ihe Council, after 
the Form shall have been received duly signed, the election 
shall take place, wien the decision shall be taken by a show of 
hands : the majority of the Members of Council present to elect 
or reject. The Secretary shall inform Governors and Members- 
of their. Section by a letter [No. JL in the Appendix], in such 
foimr as the Council may from rime to time direct. 

Conimencement , 3. No p^^n elected' a Governor or Member lihall be entitled 
ofMemkrship, exercise any privilege aasuch, nor sMl his ^uahie^be priiited 
in any list d the Society until He shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion, after which he shall be entitled to exerdse all the privileges 
of a Governor or Member [as the case may he] ; and his name 
shall he entered in the lists of the Society, Governors shall pay 
Subscriptiou. an annual subscription of bl, and Members of 1?.; all subscrip- 
tions being due on the 1st of January in each year; but when 
the election takes place in December, the subscription paid in 
that month will be considered as the subscription of the following 
Composition, year. Governors may, at any time, compound for their sub- 
scription by a single payment of 60?.; Members, by one of 10?. 
If the subscription for the current year has already been paid, 
such payment shall he allowed in part of the composition. 
Mem^s not Governors or Members not resident in the United Kingdom are 
required on election to pay the life composition ; in each case, 
Kingdom, equivalent to ten annual subscriptions. On and after the 1st of 
June, ike subscriptions remaining unpaid at that date are in 
arreax. No Governor or Member whose subscription is in arreax* 
- shali enjoy any of the privileges of the Society; nor will any 
such Governor or Member he allowed to enter into a composition 
Tor his future payments until such arrear, excluding that for ther 
, current year, be paid. No Governor or Member shall be allowed 
to transfer his name from one class of Members to the other^ 
. .respectively, without the express leave of the Council, 
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4. Any Governor or Member, whose snbsm-iption is not in 
arrear, may withdraw .from the Society, by signifying his wish to 
do so, by letter under his own hand, addressed to the Secretary 
at the House of the Society : provided always that such Governor 
or Member shall pay his subscription for the year wherein he 
signifies his wish to withdraw : and that he shall continue liable 
to the annual subscription until he shall have discharged all 
sums, if any, due from him to the Society, and shall’have returned 
all books or other property, if any, borrowed by him of the 
Society : or shall have made full compensation for the same, if 
lost or not forthcoming. Governors or Members withdrawing 
from the Society, shall be liable to the subscription for the cur- 
rent year, unless on or before the previous 31st December they 
shall have given notice, in writing, to the Secretary of their wish 
to withdraw, 

6. Governors have the privilege of attending and speaking at 
all Meetings of the Council, but not of voting, unless they are 
Members of the Council. All Governors and Members are 
entitled, gratuitously, to the numbers of the Journal belonging 
to the year for which their subscription is paid ; and have the 
privilege of inspecting all models presented to the Society, and 
of referring to the books in the libimy. Governors and Members 
have the right to be present; to state their opinion, and to vote, 
at all General Meetings of -fibe Society ; they have also the right 
to propose candidates for admission into the Society, either as 
Governors or Members, to receive Chemical and Veterinary aid 
on such terms as the Council may from time to. time determine ; 
to have transroitted to them all official documents which , the 
Council may cause to he printed for the use of the Society; to 
exhibit Stock and Implements at the Society's Country-meefmgs 
at such rates as the Council may deem expedient; and to have 
free admission to such Country-meetings as well as to all other 
General Meetings of the Society. 

6* An alphabetical Eegister shall be kept of all the Governors 
. and Members, exhibiting the date of their election, and the sub- 
. soriptions received or due from them, with the dates respectively 
of payment and anear. Every Governor or Member shall, from 
time to time, communicate to the Secretary his add^ss, or that 
of his banker or agent; and all notices or publications forwarded 
to such address, shall be considered as having been duly deBvered 
to such Governor or Member, 
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Honorary, Cor- 7. The Council, having the power of electing Honorar}% 
Corresponding, and Foreign Memhers, may elect as such any 
^ign pm- individuals who have distinguished themselves in pro- 

moting the objects for which the Society was established. Such 
Honorary, Corresponding, and Foreign Members shall not be 
called upon for Ihe payment of any subscription ; they shall 
have ihe privilege of attending and speaking at the Meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, but not of voting at eithei\ 
The President shall sign, and the Secretary shall countersign the 
Diploma of every Honorary, Foreign, or Corresponding Member, 
as soon as may be after his election; and the Secretary shall, at 
the earliest opportunity, forward it to him, together with notice 
of his election. 

Dismissal. Governors and Members maybe dismissed from the Society 

in the following manner;— Any ten Governors or Members of 
the Society may send, in writing, to the Council, a request, 
signed by them, that any Governor or Member shall be dismissed 
irom the Society. Such request shall haplaced in a conspicuous 
part of' the Counoil-room, and a copy thereof signed by the 
Secretary shall be transmitted by post to the Member proposed 
to be dismissed. At the first monthly Meeting of Council at 
which twelve Memhers at the least shall ho present, and not less 
than one month after such request shall have been placed in the 
Council-room, the Council shall take the matter into their con- 
sideration. K the Council shall unanimously agree to the dis- 
missal of- such Governor or Member, he shall be no longer a 
Governor or Member of the Society ; but if they shall not unani- 
mously agree to his dismissal, their decision shall he considered 
to have been made in his favour; Provided always, that his 
dismissal shall not relieve him from the payment of . any debt 
previously due by him to the Society; and that if a Life 
Governor or Life Member, he shall not have any claim to any 
portion of the commutation he has paid. 

10. Honorary, Foreign, and Corresponding Members maybe 
removed in the manner prescribed for the removal of Govemors 
and Members. 

Inability to 11. The Society shall not and may not make any dividend, 
Divi- division, or bonus in money unto or between any of its 
Govemors or Members. 

EffeefcofChartei’ M2*' No Governor or Member shall be absolved from the effect 
: provisions of the Charter, or of the Bye-laws, on the 
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plea of not being acquainted with them, or of not having 
received a copy of them. 

13. No Governor or Member, not being a Member of the 
Coxinoil, shall have any right of interference or control in or 
over the management of the affairs, or of the hereditaments or 
effects of the Society, otherwise than at the General Meetings, as 
hereinafter specified. 

General Meetings. 

14. Public notice of the two General Meetings of the Society 
which are annually held in London, shall be given in such news- 
papers as the Council may decide ; and all elections (excepting 
that of the Council) and resolutions proposed at those meetings 
shall be determined by a show of hands. The General Meeting 
in December shall be held at such date in that mouthy and the 
Annual Meeting in the country at such time and place, as the 
Council may decide. The place of Meeting in the country shall 
be settled by the Council on the first Wednesday in May, and 
declared at the ensuing General Meeting in the year preceding 
such Meeting. At every General Meeting in London, a report 
and financial statement from the Council shall be read, and any 
Governor or Member present may propose any questions to the 
Council respecting the matters contained in such report, and 
comment thereon, and on euch other matters relating to the 
Government of the Sociely, and the management of its affaim, as 
to him may seem proper.- Governors and Members only, or 
individuals bearing the President’s written order, will be allowed 
to be present at the General Meetings, each person giving his 
name in writing on being admitted. 

15. At the General Meeting in May, the election .of the Presi- 
dent, Yioe-Presidents, and Trustees shall take place, before , the 
commencement of any other business, by a show of hands. The 
election of the twenty-five Members of the Council, who are to 
replace the twenty-five Members who retire by rotation, shall 
immediately afterwards take place in the following mamier 

(t, A list of the Members of the Council who retire by rotation, 
but who may be re-elected, shall be prepared on or before 
the 1st of May, for inspection by the Members at the 
rooms of the Socieiy. 

J. The Ootmoil shall prepare on the first Wednesday in.May, 
a list of the twenty-five Governors or Members whom 
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they propose for election or re-election (stating the num- 
ber of attendances during the past two years at Meetings 
of the Council or of Committees, of each Governor or 
Member so proposed, which list so prepared shall be pub- 
lished immediately in such Agricultural papers as the 
Council may determine). A copy of this list shall be 
given to any Governor or Member who applies to tbe 
Secretary, either on the day of the General Meeting, or 
on any day of the week preceding (Sundays excepted), 
between the hours of ten and four, 
c. The voting shall take place by each Governor or Member 
who wishes to vote giving in one of these lists signed by 
himself, with such names struck out or added, as he 
thinks fit, to the President, at the General Meeting. 
When the lists have been given in, three scrutineers shall 
be appointed by the President, who shall retire into 
. another room, and inspect the lists which have been, 
given in, " and report forthwith to the Meeting, in writing, 
the nanies of the twenty-five Governors or Members who 
shall have the majority of votes ; after which, the papers 
shall be immediately destroyed by the scrutineers. If 
any list should contain the names of more than twenty- 
five Members, it will he rejected. No Governor or Mem- 
ber will be allowed to vote who does not personally 
deliver his list to the President. In the event of an 
equality of votes, the selection of the required numbers 
out of those candidates having such equaEty shall be made 
by the meeting on a show of hands. 

The President, ' ^ - 

16 . The President shall not be re-eligible to the ofiSce of Presi- 
dent for three yera from the day of the election of hfe successor. 
In all the ofiScial relations of the Society, he shall take precedence 
of all other Governors and Members, and dhiall have full power 
to summon at his pleasure meetings of the Council, and shall 
take the chair at every Council-meeting when present, he, and 
every other Chaiiman of the Council, Wing the privilege of a 
caffing vote, in addition to his own, in all cases of equality in the 
division on any question. He shall sign all such letters, votes of 
thanks, and - other; documents, as the Council may direct, in the 
name and on the behalf of the Council 
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The Codhchl. 

17. The Council may adjourn from tune to time, at their discre- The Council, 
tion : when not so adjoTimed, they shall hold a meeting on the first Adjournment. 
Wednesday in every month, at twelve o’clock, for the election of Monthly. 
Memhers and for the transaction of the business of the Society; 

and shall also meet on one other Wednesday in each month during Interim, 
the session, unless otherwise specially ordered. 

18. Should the business of the Society require a Special Council Special Coun- 
to be held at any other time, the President shall have full power 

to direct such a Council to be summoned, at such time and place, 

and with such notice, as he may think fit : provided that, in case 

of necessity, the President may summon a special Council to be Power of Sum- 

held forthwith ; but any orders then made shall not remain valid 

unless confirmed by the next monthly Council. In the absence 

of the President, one Trustee, together with one Vice-President, 

and three other Members of the Council, shall have power to 

summon the Council in any case of emergency, on deliveidng to 

the Secretaiy an order signed by them for issuing the summonses, 

and allowing not less than seven days to elapse between the date 

of summons and the day appointed for the meeting of such Counoil. 

19. The Monthly Meeting of the Council shall have the full Mo&tiiiy Coun- 
powei? of oxidating, discussing, and deciding, ky the majoriiy of • 
votes^ bn a show of hands, all questions brought before it on tiie 

■business of the Society. Should, however, any Member then pre- 
sent regard any proposition brought forward as too important for 
immediate decision, he will be at liberty to take the sense of the ^ 

Meeting whether such proposition should be postyoned, in order discussions, 
that it may be duly discussed at the next Monthly Meeting; 
and should one-third of the Members present agree with him bn 
that point, such proposition shall be postponed, and due notice 
of such motion and postponement shall be given to all Members 
of the Council by the Secretaiy. 

20. Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting of the Council Minutes of tty 
shall be taken during their progress by tbe Secretary, or, in case ’ 

of his absence, by some Member present, whom the Chainnah 
shall appoint for the occasion. The minutes i^l afterwards be 
copied feirly into a mimite-book, to be kept for that purpose. 

21. The Council shall, from time to time, draw up such regu- Council Ueguk- 
lations, not inconsistent with the Charter and'Bye-La^^s, as may ^ 

appear to them expedient for conducting the proceedings of their 
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OWE meetings ; and tlie regulations so drawn up shall he binding 
on the Members of the Council. 

22. The government of the Society and the management of its 
concerns are entrusted to the Council, subject to no other restric- 
tions than are and may be imposed by the Charter and Bye-Laws, 
and to no other interference than may arise from the acts of the 
Governors and Members in General Meeting assembled. 

23. The Council may from time to time make such regulations, 
and issue such orders, not inconsistent with the Charter and Bye- 
Laws, as shall appear to them conducive to the good government 
of the Society, and to the proper management of its concerns : 
and all such regulations and orders shall be binding on all and 
eveiy the Governors and Members, Honorary, Foreign, and Co 3 >- 
responding Members, Officers, and Servants of the Society. 

24. The Council may appoint Committees to examine into, and 

report to them on any special matters relating to the objects or 
business of the Society, and may require such Committees to 
Eeport, and may dissolve such Committees, whei^oever they 
shall think proper. , - . ; 1 \ ' 

26, The Council may exchange for other property, or other- 
wise dispose of, any duplicate books, maps, or models belonging 
to the Society, in such manner as may in their opinion best con- 
duce to the advancement of Agriculture and the interests of the 
Society. 

26, The Council may present copies of the Journal of the 
Society, to‘ other agricultural and scientific bodies, and to the 
heads of public departments, 

27. The Council shall carry into effect, as far as in them lies, 
the resolutions of General Meetings. 

28, The Council shall appoint a Banker to the Society, for 
the time being, to whom all sums of money received by the 
Secretary or other person, for the use of the Society, shall he paid. 

29. No money shall be drawn from the Society’s Banker but 
by order of the Council, on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, and by cheques signed, at a meeting of the Council, 
by the President or Chairman, a Trustee, and the Secretary. A 
book shall be kept in which a consecutive entry shall be made of 
all such payments. 

30; No Order of Ootincil shall he altered without one clear 
BOLontVs previous notice being given to each Member of the 
CounciL 
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31. The Secretary shall notiiy to the Council on the printed NoUHcation of 
agenda-paper, any vacancy which shall be declared in the list of 
Trustees, Vice-Presidents, or Members of Council, at the Meeting 

of the Council next after the happening of such vacancy, and 
such vacancy shall not be filled up until the Monthly Meeting 
of the Council which shall take place next after such notice, 
when the recommendation of the Committee of Selection shall be 
received and considered. 

32. In the absence of the President, the chair shall be taken by Chairman, 
a Trustee or Vice-President; and should neither of such officers 

be present, then by such Member as the Council shall choose as 
their Chairman by the majority of votes. 

33. The Quorum of a Monthly or Special Council shall be Quorom. 
five. 

34. At every Monthly Meeting of the Council the Minutes of Oi-der of b.asi- 
the previous Monthly and other intervening Meetings shall be first 

read, and postponed matters shall take precedence in the order 
of business of new motions, excepting in the case of a Eeport 
from the Finance Committee, which shall always be taken first 
into consideration, immediately after the Minutes have been, r^d 
and the election of Members and proposal of candidates have 
t^en place. 

35. AH Minutes or Eeports read at the Council shall be signed SigningMiuutos. 
by the Chairman. 

36. The Common Seal of the Sociely i^all be kept in a tex Common Seal., 
with three different locks, the keys of which shall be respectively 

held by the President of the Society, the Ohaiiman of the 
Finance Committee, and the Secretary. The Common Seal shall 
not be affixed to any instrument except in the Council-room 
during a Meeting of the Council, unless by their special order. 

37. The Eeports from the Gounoil to the General Meetings in RepoitstoGene- 
London, in May and December, shall be prepared at the , Meetings, 
Council-meetings, first in those months, or at, some adjournment 

thereof. 

38. The Charter of the Society, Lease of the House, Secretery’s Custody of , 
Bond of Security, and other important documents belonging to ‘ 

the Society, shall be kept in a box confided to, the custody of the 
Society’s Bankers, and this box shaU not be delivered up by 
them, excepting on a written order signed by the President 
or Chairman of Council Meeting, a Trustee, and the Secretaiy. . 

VOU VI.— S. S. d ,,, , ,, 
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Committees. 

; Committees. 39. Tte Standing Committees shall be appointed by the Monthly 
^ Gonnoil in December, but shall not enter on their respective 

Enter on du- duties until the first day of January, nor remain in office after 
' the 31st of December of the ensuing year, unless re-appointed. 

Any other Committees may be appointed at a Monthly Council. 
Chairman. 40. Each Committee, at its first Meeting, shall elect its own 
1 Chairman for the year, who shall always take the chair at the 

Committee, when present; the chair being taken in his absence 
by a Chairman to be' elected by the Committee for the occasion : 

J Sammons. and all Committees shall meet by summons issued by direction of 
; their respective Chairmen, or of the President, or of any three 

, Members of the Committee, or by adjournment. The President, 

MxoffioiolUm- Trustees, and Tice-Presidents shall be Members ex offm of all 
: Committees. 

Reports of Com- 41, All Committees during their sittings may report the pro^ 

. mittees. their proceeding to the Mon^y Meetings of the Council, A 

and' shall' mt tiH'they have made th^ir respective ^neral, reports ; 
but in case such reports ^all not have been made previously to 
the 31st of December uext following their appointment, their 
. powers shall then cease. 


I)utie3 of Secro- 
fory. 


Correspond- 

onco. 




SeCRETAPwT. 

42. The Secretary shall devote the whole of his time to the 
affairs of the Society, and shall bo immediately responsible to 
the Council for the discharge of the various duties Ihey reqTiire 
him to perform. He shall attend the sittings of all Meetings of 
the Oounpil. He sb^ll also attend on^ any Committee requiring 
his presenpe, when not in attendance on the Council, He shaU 
take the minutes of the Council; and also, when attending upon 
any Committee, the minutes of such Committee, if required to do 
so by the Chainnan. 

43. He shall conduct the correspondence of the Society, pre- 
serving the letters he nmy receive in a classified arrangement, 
and shall keep a daily register .of correspondence in a classified 
form. He shall keep letter-books, in which copies of all letters 
shall be entered which he writes by direction of the President, 
Council, or Committees. 

44. Hnder the dbrection of the Finance Committee he shall 
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le responsible for all moneys received at the rooms of the Society, 
paying such sums into the hands of the bankers, and producing 
at each meeting of the Finance Committee their receipts for the 
same ; and, with the exception of the amount allowed him for 
petty cash, he shall not retain in his hands any money belonging 
to the Society, but shall pay it over forthwith to the Society’s 
bankers. He shall have the charge of the expenditure of petty 
cash. 

45. All receipts for money received on behalf of the Society Receipts, 
shall be out of a book with counterpart. 

46. All moneys received and paid shall be entered daily in a Cash-book, 
general cash-book. 

47. He shall have the custody of all books, models, and papers 
belonging to the Society, All books, pamphlets, &c., sent to 
the Society shall be stamped with the Society’s stamp at once. 

48. He shall have the immediate superintendence over the SapermtendeDce 
Clerks and Servants of the Society; and shall be required to 

report to the Council any instances of misconduct on their part 
which he thinks of such a nature as to require the consideration, 
of the Council. 

49. Agreeably with the Charter, the President and Council ^<wer to see 
have the power by hina, as their Secretaiy, of suing or being 

eued, and of contractihg or discharging obligations, according te 
the special' nature of the authority with which they may from 
time to time invest him, m their representative, for these several 
objects. 

60, He shall be resident in the Society’s house. Residence. 

51. He shall find approved security to the amount of 1000/. Security. 

62. The rooms of the Society shall not be underlet Booms. 

63. He shall not be a Governor or Member of the Socieiy. 

64. The Council shall have the power of appointing and remov- clerks nudfey- 
ing such clerks and servants as they may deem necessary, and of 

fixing their salaries. 

FijS’AJSTCES. 

66. The Finance Committee shall have' the immediate care of Finances, 
the Sooiety!s accounts, and no payment of money shall be made 
excepting at a Monthly Council, and unless recommended by the 
Eeport of the Finance Committee, which shall always meet , on 
the first Wetosday in every month, without summons, pre- ; 
viously to the sitting of the Council, in order to prepare a Eeport Time of mebti, 

* 5! ^ ’’ 
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on tlie state of the Society’s funds, which they shall present 
to each Monthly Meeting, and lay before it the following 
account 


Monthly Cash Account, ending 


Balance of petty cash in 
the hands of the Secre- 
tary last month . . 

£. s. d. 

Payments by order ofl 
the Council , • ,/ 

£. e. d. 

Balance at the bankers' « 




Amount of cash received" 
during the past month 
by the Secretary, and 
paid into the London 
and Westminster Bank, 
as per bankers' receipts 

Ditto, received by the\ 
Loudon & Westminster I 
Bank on account of the [ 
Society,as per bankers' | 
book. . ; , 


Amount of expenditure^ 
of petty cash . . ./ 

Balance in hand . . 
Bankers. . , . 
Secretary , , . 



and a statement of the ’ payments . recommended to he inade, togo-^ ' 
ther with all the books in which entries of cash receipts or pay- 
ments are made, and such documents as the business of the 


day may require. Should a suificient number of Members of the 
Finance Committee to form a quorum not have assembled on the 
first Wednesday of any monih, the Secretary shall report the 
state of the Society’s funds to the Council. 

Audit. 56. Twice in every year — namely, not later than the Friday- 

week preceding each of the London General Meetings— there shall 
be an audit of the accounts of the Society, when a balance-sheet 
shall be prepared and reported to the General Meeting, and such 
balance-sheet shall be published in the ensuing part of, tho 
Audito. Journal. The Auditors shall consist of the President, the 
Trustees, the Members of the Finance Committee, and of three 
Members not being Members of the Council or of any of the 
Committees (of whom two shall always be present) to be chosen 
Balance*she,et at the London General Meeting in December. A complete 
bailee-sheet of the Country Meeting of each year shall appear 
in the first number of the Journal of the Society for the ensuing 
. year, 

JoUENAl. 


-ml* ' • 57. The Journal Committee shall have the caro of the publica- 

tion of the Journal ; of which two parts shall be published every 
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year, one in Pebmaiy, and one in Angast, They shall decide on 
ihe papers •which shall be printed in the s'uocessive parts of the 
Journal, and shall also recommend, at their discretion, the dis- 
posal to be made of communications important or interesting in 
their natare, but of a character unsuitable for the immediate 
objects of the Journal. The Committee, though responsible for Responsibility 
the selection of matter, and the importance of its bearings in an 
agricultural point of view, are not responsible for the accuracy 
of the facts stated in the se-veral papers— a circumstance depend- 
ing on the judgment, caution, and observation of the authors 
themselves, 

58. Each Member is entitled gratuitously to those parts of the Privileges of 
Journal which belong to any year for which his subscription has 

fceen paid : but no Journals shall continue to be forwarded to 
any Member whose subscription is in arrear. 

Editor. 

59. The duties of Editorship shall be performed under the Duties of Editor 
general superintendence of the Journal Committee, and sub- 
ject to the regulations made by them from time to time. 

60. An Editor shall be appointed of literary and scientific Qualifications. 
«>bility, competent to discharge such duties as the Journal Com- 
mittee may entrust to him in a creditable and satisfactoiy manner; 

61. The whole of the Ector’s time shall be at the <Hsposal of 
the Society. 

Prize-Sheets. 

62. The Prize Sheet for the Country Meeting shall be settled Date of settling 

ixt a Special Council to be held in December, Pnze-Sheot. 


03. All information contained in Prize-Essays shall be founded Informeon. 
^n experience or observation, and not On simple reference to books 
or other writings. 

64. Drawings, specimens, or models, drawn or constructed to inusttations, ' 

a stated scale, shall accompany writings requiring them. ^ , 

65. All competitors shall enclose their names and addresses in a Motto, 
cover, on which only their motto, and the subject of their Essay, 

•and the number of that subject in the Prize list of the Sooiely, 
shall be written, 

66. The President or Chairman of ihe Council, for ihe time being, wlo to opep^ 
«hall open the cover on which the motto designating the Essay to 
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whicli Iho Prize lias been awarded is wi-itten, and bliall declare 
the name of the author. 

Unsuccessful 67. The Chaia*man of the Journal Committco shall alone Ibe cm- 
Essays. powered to open the motto-papor of such Ebsays, not obtaining 
the Prize, as ho may think likely to ho useful for the Society’s 
objects, with a view of consulting the writer confidentially as to 
his willingness to place such paper at the disposal of the Journal 
Committee. 

Copyiiglit. 68. The copyright of all Essays gaining prizes shall belong to 
the Society, who shall accordingly have the power to publish the 
whole or any part of snob Essays ; and the other Essays will be 
returned on the application of the writois ; but the Society do 
not make themselves responsible for Uioir loss. 

Conditions, 69 (a). The Judges are not bound to award a prize unless 
they consider one of the Essays deserving of it. 

(b). In all reports of experiments the expenses shall be 
accurately detailed. 

(e). The imperial weights and measures only are those by 
which calculations are to be made. 

(d) . No prize shall be given for an Essay which has been 

abeady in print. 

(e) . Prizes may be taken in money or plate, at the option 

of the successful candidate. 

(/). All Essays must be addressed to the Secretary, at the 
house of the Society. 

Librauy. 

Libmry. 70. There shall be a Library of tho Society, of which a catalogue 

shall be kept ; and all donations of books shall bo rofoj’rcd to tho 
Journal Committee to decide whether tho books shall bo acooptod. 
A register shall bo kept in which an entiy shall be made of all 
presents of books which are so accepted, and of all soods, imple- 
ments, and models, together with tho names of the donors. 

71. No model, implement, or other object can bo exhibited to 
the Society without leave from tho Council. 

CouNTEY Meetings. 

Coimtiy Meet- 72. The Council may adopt, at the Country Meetings, such 
arrangements as may seem most conducive to the general 
olgects of the Society, without regard to the arrangements of 
previous years. 
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73. Ie all matters of compensation ihe responsibility rests Agreement, 
witb the local anthorities, and not Tsith the Coxinoil of the Eoyal 
Agricnltural Society of England. And this condition shall 

always be inserted in tho agreement entered into with the local 
anthorities. 

74. No agreement which may be entered into with local Tobesignedand 
anthorities relative to the place of the Annual Country Meeting 

shall be held good unless the Corporate Seal, or where there is no 
coiporation, the signature of the principal local authority, shall 
be affixed to such document. 

75. No person who shall have been shown, to the satisfaction Disqualification 
of the Council, to have been excluded from exhibiting for prizes 

at the exhibition of any society, in consequence of having been 
convicted of an attempt to obtain a prize by giving a false certi- 
ficate or any other fraud, shall be allowed to compete for any of 
the prizes offered by the Society at any of its meetings. 

Bye-Laws. 

76. No existing bye-law shall be altered, nor any new one made, Alteration of | 

oxcept at the Meeting of the Council, on tho first Wednesday in j 

May, or the first Wednesday in December, one month's notice I 

having been previously given in writing to the Council, and a 

copy of such notice having been sent by the Secretary to each of 
its Members : Provided always, that nothing in this bye-law 
shall prevent the bye-law proposed being altered or amended by 
the Council at the time it is under consideration. 

77. All bye-laws shall be entered in a book to bo kept for that Piegisterofl^-e. 
purpose, and signed by the President and Secretary for the time 

being, and now bye-laws or alterations entered therein forthwith. 

Passed at a Council held on the 8th of December, 1869. 

(Signed) DJEVOKsniEB, President. 

H. M. Jefkuts, Secretary. 


i 
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m.--EESOLUTIONS OF COUNCIL. 


General Meeting. 

1. Any Member of tbe Society, who may object to any of the 
Governors or Members proposed by tbe Council to fill tbe 
vacancies for tbe ensuing year, is at liberty to propose at tbe 
General Meeting any other Governor or Member to supply such 
vacancies, and is requested to give at least three days^ notice of 
such intention to tbe Secretary. Tbe Secretary shall mate out 
a list of tbe names of Members so proposed by individuals, 
together with tbe names of tbe Members proposed by tbe Council, 
side by side, wbicb list shall be placed in some conspicuous 
place in the Council Boom till after the General Meeting. 

2. The advertisements calling tbe General Meetings of tbe 
Society stall give the bea^ of the Agenda of such Meetings'; 
and ihe advertisements for the' May “ Meeting shall specially 
announce that tbe President, Trustees, Tice-Presidents, and 
25 Members of Council, will then be elected by tbe general 
.body of tbe Governors and Members of tbe Society. 

President, 

tommenda- ^te first Council in May, or an adjournment 

meets to prepare its Report to the General Meeting of 
fiasQing year, the Society, a recommendation as to tbe election of President for 
the ensuing year shall be made by tbe Committee of Selection 
and considered by the Council. 

Council. 

House List for 4. Each Member of tbe Council shall be requested to nomi- 
.Councii, ^ writing, to tbe Secretary, such Governors or Members of 

tbe Society as he wishes to propose to fill any of tbe vacancies 
in the Council, on tbe Wednesday prior to tbe printing of tbe 
list annually laid before tbe Council, be having previously ascer- 
: tained that such Governors or Members would be willing to 
attend the Meetings of the Council, if elected. The Secretary 
shall add to the usual form of list, columns containing the name 
‘ / proposed, and stating by whom proposed ; and also a column 

/ . slating the number of Council-meetings and Committee-meetings 
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attended by each Member, wbo goes out by rotation, and is 
eligible for re-election. 

5. The Secretary shall forward a copy of the diaft half-yearly Half-yearly Ee- 
repoxt to each Member of the Council with the Agenda-paper for 

the May and December Connoil-meetings. 

ComiTTEES. 

6. The standing Committees of each year shall make a Annual Eeport 
written Eeport to the Monthly Connoil-meeting, in December, 

stating the number of times they have met, and the number of 
Eeports they have made to the Council during the year for 
which they were appointed. 

7. The annual report of each Standing Committee shall contain a List of Members 
list of its Members, omitting those who have absented themselves Commit- 
during the whole year. It shall also contain the names of those 
proposed to he added to the list for the ensuing year. 

Finance. 

8. A statement shall be made every half-year of the composi- Life Composi- 
tions for life paid therein. 

9. There shall be a professional accountant to the Society, Accountant, 
appointed hy the Finance Committee. He shall regularly exa- 
mine the Society’s accounts, and report thereon to the said 
Committee, as required by them. 

10,. The Finance Committee shall cause to be prepared an Quarterly 
aiocount of the state of the Society's Finances, showing 
1st, a quarterly balance-sheet of receipts and expenditure ; 2ttd, 
a quarterly statement of property ; 3rd, a quarterly statement of 
subscriptions and arrears. 

11. The above accounts shall be made up to the last days of When made up. 
March, June, September, and December, and laid before the 

Coimoil at the ensuing monthly meeting. 

12. With the exception of any payment recommended, in the Payments of 
cusiomaiy Eeport of the Finance Committee, ' no proposition 
involving the payment of money by the Socieii}’', if objected to, 

shall be entertained by the Council without a month’s previous 
notice. . ^ 

13. The Finance Committee shall make a special. report of the Eeport on' In- 

Income and Expenditure of the Sooieiy to the Council at its come and Ei- 
meeting in December, to assist the Council in hxing the maxi- * 
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mum amount to be devoted to prizes at the ensuing Country 
Meeting. 

JOUUNAL. 

Ee- 14. Tbe Eeports on tbe Implements exhibited at the Oountiy 
poi’ts. Meetings shall appear in the Journal, which will in future 
be published, the first Number in February, and the second 
in August, 

Keporting, 

I. Gmmcil Meetings ; — For Sodetifs me, 

Reporting. 15 . At Council Meetings it is not desirable that the speeches 
of Members should be reported at length, but the Secretary 
shall prepare notes of the business done, and record the numbers 
of the majority and minority in each case. r 
of 16, Ih order to facilitate the preparation of such a Eeport the 
* Seoreta^ shall be assisted by one of his clerks, who shall attend 
the P6uncilMeetin^s, and thus^enable him to gire^h^ 

\ attotion to the business %hich is under 

Motions and 17. No motion or amendment shall be put to the Council 
Amendments, written but at length, and signed by the Member 

proposing it. 

IL Monthly Councils ; — For the Press, 

Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the rising 
of the Council, prepare a Eeport for th’fe press, embodying all 
the decisions arrived at, stating the numbers by which each 
motion was affirmed or negatived, and giving the principal argu- 
ments used by the speakers. 

Reports of Com. substance of all Eeports of Committees presented 

' mittees. to the Council shall be published unless othervuse specially 
ordered by the Council, 

Consulting Chemist is rec^uired to submit to the 
Chemist.** Monthly Council, in March, June, and December, a report on 
the Tarious samples of manures and feeding cakes, especially 
guano, nitrate of soda, ground bones, and linseed cakes, for- 
warded to him by Members of the Society; and such report, 
together with the names of the dealers who supplied the sub- 
' ' stances analysed, shall,' if the Council think fit, be published in 

the ii^cultuxalJoumals, 
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HI. Interim Cmimlst' 

21. The Secretary shall prepare a Eeport of the proceedings Report of In- 
of each Interim Council, which shall be furnished to the news- 

papers as soon as practicable after the conclusion of the Meeting. 

A prdds of this Eeport shall be entered in the Minute Book. In 
cases where any written paper is read or laid before the Council, 
which is of too great length for immediate insertion in the pro- 
ceedings, it shall be referred to the Editor to report upon at 
the following Monthly Council. 

Country Meetino. 

22. The place of holding the Annual Country Meeting shall Inspection Com- 
not be decided upon until a Committee (of which at least three 
Members shall have acted as Director or Stewards of the Yard 

at some previous meeting) shall have visited and inspected such 
towns and their localities as the Council shall think fit, and 
have reported upon their respective suitableness for the pur- 
poses of the Society. And after the Council has decided at what Selection of 
city or town the Country Meeting shall be held, the usual agree- 
ment shall not be signed until the Stewai’ds of Implements, or 
some one authorised by the Council, shall have finally inspected , 
and definitely selected the fields to be used for the trial of imple- 
ments; and the decision of tho Council , at its May meeting, as 
to the place for the Country Meeting, i^all be considered as 
subject to the above condition being satisfectorily Arranged; 

23. There shall be at least four Stewards appointed for xegu- Stewards of 
lating the entrances to the Show Yard at the Country Meeting, 

whose duties shall be to inspect from time to time the Begister 
of the Telltales, and to see that the money taken out of the 
boxes corresponds with the sum indicated on tie Begister, 
making a note on a tabular form of card of the ^ at which 
such examination took place, and distinguishing whether there 
is any excess or deficiency in the amount shown, on the Begister. 

24. At the Country Meeting of the Sociely there shall he Stewards, 
three Stewards for each deps^tment, viz. : three for the imple- , 
menta axxd three for, the stock ; one of whom only, in each depart- 
ment, shall go out of ojBGice at the end of the year^ and another 

be appointed ; so .that two experienced Stewards may remain, in 
ofiSoe. 

25. It shall be an instruction to ihe Stewards to endeavour, Protests. 
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Expulsion of Im* 
plemeats or 
Stock. 


Privileges of 
Entry. 


Free Admis- 
sion to Show 
Yai:d. 


Tickets, appli- 
cation foi‘. 


Visits of distin- 
guished per- 
sonages. 

Stallions taken 
out of the 
Showyaid, 


fujm&ii of 
"Judges. 


if possible, to decide all protests against the awai’ds of the Judges 
at the Countiy Meeting, before the conclusion of the Meeting, 
Such protests shall be delivered to the Stewards at the Director’s 
Office, in the Show-yard, before six o’clock on the Thursday 
evening of the Show-week ; and no protest shall be suheqaently 
received unless satisfactory reasons be assigned for the delay. 

26. The Stewards shall have power to order any implement 
or animal out of the yard, the owner of which does not conform 
to the regulations of the Society or the directions of the 
Stewards. 

27. No Member who has not paid his subscription for the 
current year is quaEfied to make an entry for the Country 
Meeting of the Society, or to exhibit as a non-subscriber. 

28. Governors and Members of the Society who have paid 
their subscriptions for. the current year shall be admitted to 
the Show Yard, during the time it is open to the public, without 
pai^ent, by tickets issued, by the Secretary, which tickets shall 
not be transferableij and any Governor or Member w^o shall be 
found to transfer: ef .lend bis tiofcet shall, be re]^orted t6)t!ie 
Council, and shall in future forfeit the privileges of Membership. 

29. Each Member shall sign his name, and write his address, 
with a declaration of his Membership, on the hack of the official 
ticket, and shall also sign his name in the Gate-book at the 
Members’ Entrance, if required to do so. 

30. Application for the Member’s ticket shall be made in 
London, either by post or personally not later than the Friday 
preceding the week of the Show, and afterwards at the Secretary's 
office in the Show Yard, 

31. Information of the intended visits of all distinguished 
personages to the Show Yard riiall be sent to all Members of tlio 
Council. 

32. If any stallion is taken out for the night by the exhibitor 
and not brought back every day during the Show, the Stewards 
shall have power to impose a fine of 51., to be paid to the Society 
by the exhibitor. 

33. Lodgings may be provided at the cost of the Society, 
during the Country Meeting, for the Honorary Director and 
Stewards, as well as for the Judges of Implements, the Consulting 
Engineer and assistants; and the Yeterinary Inspectors with 
their assistant; but Judges of Stock will receive 8Z. for ex- 
penses and 21. in lieu of lodgings. Judges who are Members 
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of Council may "be paid as other Judges, by special vote of 
Council after a Month’s notice. 

Dinner. 

34. In future, if any Dinner be held at the Country Meetings, Dinner, 
under the patronage of the Society, the entire management 
shall be vested in the Local Committee ; but the Council shall 
have the option and power of reserving and taking such a 
number of tickets as they shall think fit; and this Society shall 
nominate the chairman and supply the list of toasts, but shall 
have no other liability connected with it. 

Judges. 

35. Any Member of the Society who nominates a Judge shall Judges nond- 
be requested to certify that of his own personal knowledge he 

knows him to be qualified and willing to act as a Judge for Members, 
whatever classes he may be proposed to be appointed ; and that he 
is as far as he knows unconnected with any exhibitor of Stock or 
maker of Implements, and that he has no direct personal interest 
in the Stock exhibited, as the breeder of any particular animal 
upon which he might be called upon to adjudicate. The‘ list Selec- 
of names so proposed (stating by whom proposed) shall be 
referred to the Judges’ Selection Committee of the Council, 
whereof the Stewards of the Yard of the year preceding shall be 
ex officio Members. In case of a sufiScient number of competent 
persons not being proposed, the Committee are ordered to add 
the names of such other persons as they may know to be com- ^ 
petent and willing to act. ; 

36 . A circular shall be sent in the first week of April to each Judges nomi- 
Member of Council, requesting him to send to the Secretary, 

before the Monthly Meeting in May,, the names of persons /OJouncil. : 
qualified and willing to act as Judges of Stock, to serve as an 
additional list to the names sent in by the Members of the 
Society* 

37* The list of names of persons recommended as Judges shall ? 

be placed in the Council-room, and a copy sent to each Member 
of Council two weeks before the Judges’ CoDGimittee proceed 
to select the Judges; and any Member of the Society shall Tbe 
at liberty to apply to the Secretary for a list of names, and , 
to send in writing to the Secretary his objections to any name 
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on the list, such objections to be laid before the Judges' 
Committee. 


Judges' Eeports. 


Errors of style. 
Errore in de- 


38. The Editor shall be instructed to correct any inaccuracies 
of style or clerical errors. 

39, The consulting engineer shall be requested to correct any 
inaccuracies in the description of the machinery, or the records 
of the working of the Implements ; but any alteration in the 
Eeport of a Judge of implements which is not included under 
either of the foregoing heads shall be submitted to the acting 
Senior Steward of the Implements and the Chairman of the 
Journal Committee, and shall not be adopted without their 
approval. 


Prize Sheet AND Awards* 

Offer of PiTsie. 40. No offer bf a Prize at the Country Meeting of any year 
shall be taken into (ibnsid^atxon by the Council after 'the fibst 
Wednesday m&enmn& of Eebruwy of 
Reserve Num- , 41, A reserve number shall be given id “by tbe Judges in each 

class of Live Stock; and a card notifying the reservation shall 
be affixed to the stall, in the same manner as the cards of prizes 
and commendations axe affixed. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


■ I of 

(Post Town) in the county of 

am desirous of becoming a Member of the Eoyal Agricultueal 
Society of England, and engage, when elected, to pay the Annual 
Subscription of IZ., or Life Composition of lOZ. ; and to conform to the 
rules and regulations of the Society until the termination of the 
year in which I shall withdraw from it by notice, in writing, to 
the Secu'etary. 

(Signed) Candidate. 

Date 

Elected 

Chairman. 

Secretaxy. 


APPENDIX No. IL 


Sm, — I beg leave to inform you of your election as a 
of the Eoyal Ageicoltukal Society of England, at a Monthly 
Council held on Wednesday, the 2nd of February, on the nomination 
of ; and of the Eegistration of your 

name under the ofEicial designation of , which, appended to 

your name, wiU at once form the hey for immediate reference and 
identification, whether in your correspondence with the Socieiy, or 
on the payment of your Subscription through the Bankers; and 
you are therefore requested to favour the Socieiy by adding it to 
your Bi^ature in all official communications. 

On the remittance of your Annual Subscription of IZ., or the 
Life Composition of 10?. — by means of a Money Order on Vere 
Street^ TT., or of a cheque on a London Banker, made payable in , 
either case to myself as Secretary of the Society (when an official 
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receipt will be sent to yon), or by payment into the St, James^'s 
Sqnare Branch of the London and Westminster Bank, the Bankers 
of the Society (when due credit will be given to your account in 
the Society’s books), — you will become entitled to tlie privileges, 
of a Member of the Society, as established under the authority of the 
Charter and Bye-laws. By the Rules of the Society the Annual Sub- 
scription for the current year is payable on election, and afterwards 
becomes due in advance on the 1st of January of each succeeding- 
year, until due notice of your resignation shall have been given mo 
in vTiting, and all payments due from you at that time shall have 
been made ; and the Journals will not be forwarded until either the 
Annual Subscription or the amount of Life Composition shall have 
been received. The First Part of the Journal, to which you will 
be entitled after making one or other of those payments, is that 
published in ^ 

Should any correction be required in your own designation, or 
in the address of this present letter, you will much oblige the 
Society by pointing it out. , ' , , . 

I have the'hondur to be, Sir, - ; 

Your obedient seivant, 

H. M. JENKINS, 
Skcretaey. 
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Standing Committees for 1870, 


Ohalloneb, Col. (Chair- 
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Bbidpobt, Viscount. 
Vernon, Lord. 

Kermson, Sir E. 0., Bt. 
MaodonaIiD, Sir A. K., 
Bart 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12 , Hanover Square, Monday, May 23 , 1870 . 


EEPORT OF THE OOXJNOIL. 

Since the last General Meeting in December, 4 Governors and 
69 Members bave died, and the names of 199 Members have 
been removed from the list ; on the other hand, 1 Governor and 
212 Members have been elected, so that the Society now con- 
sists of 

74 Life Governors, 

74 Annual Governors, 

1511 Life Members, 

3764 Annual Members, 

15 Honorary Members, 

makinga totalof 5488* 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 31st December, 
1869, has been examined and certified by the auditors and ac- 
countants of the Society* This statement was published in the 
last number of the ‘ Journal,’ together with the Manchester 
Country Meeting account, and a balance-sheet for the whole 
year 1869* The last-mentioned document shows that inde- 
pendently of the financial results of the Country Meeting at 
Manchester, and, after charging on Income the cost of all 
additions to the permanent Country Meeting plant, the Receipts 
of the year exceeded the Expenditure by a sum of 675i 

The funded capital of the Society remains the same as at the 
last half-yearly meeting, namely, the permanent fund of 20,000?* 
New Three per Cents*, and the Reserve Show Fund of 4612/. 7^. 8rf. 
New Three per Cents, In addition, the sum of 3800/. lies on 
deposit with the Society’s bankers, and the balance of ihe Current 
Account, on the 1st instant, was 3583Z. Os. lOrf. 

The Council have granted a sum of 500/. to the Manchester 
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Local Committee, in aid of the extra and exceptional expense 
occasioned by the compensation awarded to the tenant of the 
Trial-ground. 

Mr. Charles Whitehead, of Barming House, Maidstone, Kent, 
has been elected a Member of Council to fill the vacancy caused 
by the election of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., as 
a Vice-President 

At the first Anniversary Meeting of the English Agricultural 
Society, held ihirty-one years ago, it was stated that the prizes 
ofiFered for Stock to be shown at the then approaching Oxford 
Meeting would amount altogether to 740/., besides 50Z. for extra 
stock, implements, roots, and seeds, 50Z. for a draining plough, 
and two prizes of 50 sovereigns each for the best specimens of 
white and of red seed, wheat. At the forthcoming Oxford 
Meeting, the .prizes to .be competed for amount to 3130/. for Live 
Stock, and 395/. in addition to ten silver medals for Implements. 
A contrast of these figures will enable fhe Members to realise 
the growth of the Society's operations during the interval ; and 
to estimate fhehature and extent of their iinfluence on the: progress 
of British Agriculture. 

The interest thus attaching to Oxford, where the first Country 
Meeting of the Society was held, promises to invest the forthcoming 
Show with unusual attractions. The Showyards for Implements 
and Live Stock comprise about 60 acres. The entries for Imple- 
ments, Machinery, &c., which closed on the 1st instant, prove that 
in this respect the display will be quite as extensive as the remark- 
able collection exhibited last year ; while it is confidently antici- 
pated that certain classes of Live Stock will be extremely well 
represented. Another element of instruction and interest will 
be found in the competition for the prizes offered last year by the 
then High Sheriff of Oxfordshire and the Society for the two best 
managed farms in the district round Oxford. A list of the com- 
petitors (21 in number) and the names of the Judges appointed 
by the Council have already been published; and it is hoped 
that the awards of the prizes may be made known at the General 
Meeting of Members held in the Showyard. 

The Council resolved last year, that the Society’s Country 
Meeting for 1871 should be held in the division compx'ising 
North Wales, and the counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Staffordshire. Invitations having been received from the audio- 
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rities of Shrewsbury, Stafford,, and Wolverhampton, a Committee 
was appointed to inspect and report upon the various sites and 
other accommodation offered by the competing localities. After 
duly considering the report of this Committee, and after a con- 
ference with deputations from the three towns, the Council have 
decided that the Country Meeting for 1871 shall be held at 
W ol verhampton. 

The Council have also to announce that the Country Meeting 
of 1872 will be held in the district comprising South Wales 
and the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Worcester, 

The President and Council of the Societd des Agriculture de 
France have invited the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
to take part in an International Agricultural Congress to be held 
next year in Paris, and to furnish a Report on British Agricul- 
ture, They have also requested suggestions as to any of the 
subjects of interest which should be discussed at the Congress. 
The Council have determined to accept this invitation, and have 
suggested the following as subjects worthy of discussion, and 
affording opportunities of illustrating the present position of 
English Agriculture: — (1) Drainage, (2) Implements and Ma- 
chinery, (8) Manures, (4) Rotation of Crops, (5) Fattening of 
Cattle and Sheep, and (6) the Ijabourer. 

In accordance with the resolution mentioned in the last half- 
yearly Report of the Council, the Society's Consulting Chemist 
has presented two quarterly reports on samples of guanos and 
bone manures forwarded to him for analysis by Members of the 
Society. The immense increase in the manufacture of artificial, 
manures and feeding stuffs, and the competition amongst dealers 
and manufacturers, have introduced into the market low-priced 
and inferior articles, which often tempt purchasers by their appa- 
rent cheapness. It was hoped, therefore, that the publication of 
analyses of different manures and feeding stuffs submitted to the 
consulting chemist might render purchasers more cautious in 
tiheir dealings, and prevent t^t disappointment which follows 
the purchase of inferior or adulterated articles, and the Council 
have reason to believe that the publication of these quarterly 
reports in the Agricultural Journals has already been productive 
of good results. 

The Council have resolved that, in future, the annual grant of 
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200Z. to the Royal Veterinary College shall be divided under 
two heads ; — (1) That 150/. shall be paid to the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, for the general advancement of veterinary science 
in reference to cattle, sheep, and pigs, as heretofore ; and (2) 
That 501 shall be retained under the control of the Council, for 
the purpose of being applied to experiments on the diseases of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

The Council have directed their attention to the desirability of 
improving the Society’s Library, by the purchase of recent works 
bearing on the practice and science of agriculture, together with 
such Parliamentary papers and reports as refer to agricultural 
subjects ; and they confidendy anticipate that a useful library of 
reference will shortly be at the command of the Members. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. Jotkins, 

1 ■ Secretary. ' ■ 
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MEMOEANDA. 


Addkbss of LBXTSit&>---The Society's office being situated in the postal district designated by the 
letter W> members in tbelr correspondence with the Secretary, are requested to subjoin that 

, letter to the uEnrul address. 

GsHisaAL HlBBUNU in London, in December, 18Y0. 

Gskbiul MEBTora in London, May 22nd, 18Y1, at 12 o'clock. 

MsBTma at Wolverhampton, in July, 1871. “ 

Monthly Ootn?crL (for transaction of business), at 12 o'clock on the first Wednesday in every month, 
excepting January, September, and October: opsi only to Members of Council and Governors of 
the Society. 

ADJOuifiCHKNTa— 'The Council adjourn over Passion and Easter weeks, when those weeks do not 
loclude the first Wednesday of the month ; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wt-^dnesday in Kovembmr; and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday In 
February. 

Offzcb HouBa^lO to 4. From the Council Meeting in August until the Council Meeting in April, 
on Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs.— Members have the privilege of applying to the Veterinary 
Committee of the Society; and of sending animals to the Itoyal Veterinary College^ on the 
same terms as if they were subscribers to the Goiiege.'^A statement oi these privileges will bo 
found in the Appendix.) 

CifBUiCAL Ahaltsis.— The privileges of Chemical Analysis enjoyed by Members of the Society will 
be Ibund stated in the Appendix to the present volume. 

SunsoittmoNa— 1. Annual.— The subscription of a Governor is £5, and tlmt of a Member £t, due in 
advance on the 1st of January of each year, and becoming in arrear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June. 2. For Life.— Governors may compmmd for their subscription for future years by paying 
at once the sum of £60, and lifembers by paying 4S10. 

Payvknts.— Subscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, in the most clireet and satisfactory manner, 
either at the office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London, W., or by means of post- 
office orders, to be obtained at any of the principal post-offices throughout the kingdom, and made 
payable to him at the Vere Street Office, Londoit. W.; but any cheque on a banker's or any 
otoer house of busiuess in London will be equally available, it mode payable on demand. In 
obtaining' post-office orders care should be taken to give .the postmaster the correct initials 
and surname of the Secretary of the Society (IL M. Jenkins), otherwise the payment 
will be refused to him at the post>office ou which such order has been obtained; and when 
remitting the money'Kirders ft should be stated by whom, and on whose account, they arc sent. 
Cheques should be made payable as drafts on demand (not as bills only payable alter sight or a 
certain number of days after date), and should be drawn on a Loudon (not on a local country) 
banker. When payment Is made to the London and Westminster Hank, St. James's Square 
Branch, as the bankers of the Society, it will be desirable that the Secretary sliould be advbiod 
by letter of such payment. In order that the entry in the banker's book may be at once idem* 
tilled, and the amount p(«stcd to the credit of the proper party. No coin can be remitted by post, 
imless the letter be xegistored* 

New Hbubbbs.— Every candidate for admission into the Society must be proposed by a Member; 
the proposer to specify In writing the full name, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
candidate, either at a Council meeting, or by letter addressed to the Secretory* Forms of Proposal 
may be obtained ou application to the Secretory, 

Packets by Post.— Packets not exceeding two feet in length, width, or depth, consisting of written or 
printed matter (but not containing tetters sealed or open), if sent without envelopes, or enclosed 
in envelopes open at each end, may be forwarded by tne inland post, if stomped, at the following 
rates:— One Penny for every quarter of a pound or fraction of a quarter of a pound. 


Members may obtain on application to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Charter 
and Bye-laws, of a Statement of the General Objects, 4^c., of the Society, of Chemical 
and Veterinary Privileges, and of other printed papers connected with special depart- 
ments of the Society's business. 
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Halb-yeaelt Cash Aoootint 


To Balanoe in hand, 1st January, 1870:— £. s. d. 

Bankers 771 4 5 

Secretary 41 5 4 

At Deposit account iieith London and Westminster 
Bank 

To Income : — 

Dividends on Stock 

SuT)Soriptionsi— ^ £. s. d. 

Governor's Life-Composition .. 50 0 0 

Governors' Annual 285 0 0 

Members’ Xife-Compositions .. 600 0 0 

Members' Annual .. .. 2989 2 0 

Jonmal:— 

Advertisements, &c. 

Total Income 

To Country Meetings 

Manchester ... .. .. .. 

' -OxforA ' 


£. s. d, 

812 9 9 

2,000 0 0 


361 9 11 


3,924 2 0 
65 9 6 


6 5 0 
4,000 X 6 


£. s, d* 


2812 9 9 


4,351 1 5 


4^,005 6 6 


£12,068 17 8 


Balahcoti-Sheet, 


Tu Capital:- LIABILITIES. 

Surplus, 31st December, I860 

Surplus of Income over Expenditure during the 
Half-year:- £ «. d. 

Income , 4,351 1 6 

Expenditure .. .. .. 2,172 4 3 


Less difference between the New and Old valua- 
tion of tbe Books and Furniture in the Society’s! 
. House, the latter exceeding tbe former by 


To Manchester Meeting: — 

Difference between Keoeipts and Expenditure, 
during the Half-year, the latter exceeding 


£. 5. d. 

31,083 3 0 


2,178 17 2 


33,262 0 2 
548 2 6 


£. a. d. 


32,71317 8 


586 15 0 


£32,127 2 8 


QUILTEB, BA.LLy Co., JmmianU, 
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By Expenditure f , b. d, 
EstablisiJimeiit 

Salaries and Wages 450 14 0 

House Expenses, Ken% Taxes» &c. 576 3 11 

Journal! — 

Printing and Stitching •. .. 320 12 0 

Postage and Delivery 151 6 0 

Essays 87 7 0 

Map of Belgium 39 10 6 

Engi'aving .. 21 10 0 

6 17 6 


150 0 0 
200 0 0 


Advertisements 
Chemical;— 

Consulting Chemist's Salary 
Grant for Investigations 

Veterinary : — ^ — — - 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College (half-year) 

Education .. .. .. .. .. 

Postage and Carriage .. 

Subscriptions paid in error, returned •. •. 


By Country Meetings 
Manchester 
Oxford 


Total Expenditure 


By Balance in hand, 30th June:— 

Bankers •• •• 2,308 9 73' 

Secretary 43 5 7 


On Deposit with London and Westminster Bank 


£, s* d. 


1,026 17 11 


627 2 0 


350 

100 


0 0 

0 0 
2 6 
43 I 10 
2 0 0 


592 0 0 
3,152 18 7 


2,351 U 10 
3,800 0 0 


£• a. d, 


2,172 4 3 

3,744 18 7 


5,917 2 10 


6,X6i 14 10 


£12,068 17 8 


30th Jxjnb, 1870. 


Assm. 


By Gash in hand •• •• 

By Deposit account .. .. •• .. 

By New 3 per Cent Stock 24,G12t 7s, 8d, cost* 
By Books and Furniture in Society’s House 
By Country Meeting Plant .. •• 


.Less at Credit of Oxford Meeting .. 

« rultw 7(2. 


ilTm.— The above Assets are exclusive of the 
amount recoverable in respect of arrears of 
Subscription to SOth June, 1870, which at that 
date amounted to 16422. 


£. 8, d 

2,351 14 10 

3.800 0 0 
23,379 16 7 

1,451 17 6 

2.800 0 0 


33,783 7 11 
1,656 6 3 


2,127 2 8 


Examined, edited, and found correct, tMs 15th day of August, 1870. 

HENRY^ clNTRELLf ’} ^ Society. 
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SHOW AT OXFOED, 
JULY, 1870. 


STEWAEDS OF THE YARD. 


Stock. 

David Bevnolds Davies, 

Jacob Wilson, 

Sib Watkin W. Wynn, Babt., 

M.P. 


Implements. ; 

Sib a. K. Macdonald, Babt, 
Lieut.-Col. Wilson. 

C. Wbbn Hoskyns, M.P. 


Forage. 

Joseph Dbuce. 

Honorary Director of the Show. 

B. 1\ Bbandbeth Gibbs. 


JUDGES OF STOCK. 


BOSSES. 
M. Biddell, 
Bobsbt Caldsb, 

S. Eobson, 

J. Smith, 

A. Tobnbdll, 

J. G WOOLHOUSE. 


CATTIB. 

Shorthorns. 

H. Aylmeb, 

W. Bowstead, 

C. Howahd, 

S. Bich, 

J. B. Singleton, 

M. Stephenson. 

Herefords and other Established Breeds. 

G. Mobgan, 

S. W. Ubwxok, 

H. Yeomans. 

Devons and Hoxfolk and Suffolk 
Polled. 

J. OvEBMAN, 

T. Pope, 

E. B. Wabrbn. 


Channel Islands. 

0. P. Lb Oobnh, 

G. Mobgan. 


SHEEP. 

Xeicesters* 

0. Clarke, 

S. Jefferson, 

G. Walmsley. 

Cotswolds. 

J. G. Attwater, 

T. Porter, 

K Buck, 

Lincolns and Hyland and other Long- 
woollod. 

W, Bartholomew, 

J. H. Casswell, 

H. Mackinder. 

OEfordshire Downs. 

A. Edmonds, 

H, Overman, 

2. W. Stilgoe, 
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Stewards^ Judges^ at Oxfords 


JUDGES OE STOCK— cowiiwwei. 


Southdowiis. 

T Cooper, 

H. Fookes, 

H. Lxtgar. 

Sliropsliires. 
B. Bond, 

W. Kemp Bourne, 
E, H. Masfen. 


Sheep — continued, 

HampsMre and other Short-woolled, 
and Borset. 

W, B. Canning, 

E. J. Newton, 

H. Thubnall. 


PIGS. 

J. Fisher, 

J. Smith, 

J. S. Turner. 


H. Bone, 


Inspectors of Shearing. 

E. Brown, W. -Tobson. 


Veterinary Xiupectors* 

pROPESSOE SiMONDS, pROPESSOR VaRNELL. 

E* L, Hunt, 


JUDGES OF 

Fixed Steam Engines and Horse Gears, 

F, J, Beamwelu, 0.B. 

E. A, CowPEB, 0,E. 


PCUls, Omsherst and Coprolite Hills. 
H, B. Oaldwedl, 

H. Stephenson, 

John Ogibvie, 


Chaff Cutters, Oilcake Breakers> Ihunip 
. Cutters, and Guano Breakers. 

John Hemslet, 

Matthew Savidge, 

Henry Cantrell, 


IMPLEMENTS, 

Bone Hills, Plas^hreaking Haohinos, 
Steaming Appa^ratuSi and Xile Ha* 
ohinery. 

John Thompson, , 

J. W, Kimbbr, 

G, M. HiPWELii. 

Dairy Implements. 

J* K, Fowler, 

George Jackson, 

Gilbert Murray. 

Draining Tools, and Hiscellaneous 
Awards. 

F, Bberborn, 

John Hioken, 

John Wheatley. 
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AWAED OF PRIZES. 


Nom — ^The Judges were instructed, besides awai’ding tbe Prizes, 
to dedgnate as tbe Beserve Ntmber one animal in each Class, next 
in order of merit, if it possessed sujBSoient for a Prize — in case an 
animal to wbiob a Prize was awarded should subsequently become 
disqualified. 

All Aans calculated to 1st July, 1870. 


HOESES. 

Special Brim offered hy the Osrford Local Committee arejmrhed thus (*). 

AgrlmVmcd StaJMom foaled before ike Ist of January, 1868. 

William Wielohbb, Mouse, Hall, West Tofts, Brandon, Norfollc : First Prize, 
26Z.. for." Honest Tom,** bay, 6 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, Mr. 
J. Tibbet’s Thumper dam, Beauty f sire of dam, “ Emperor.” 

Joffisr MArrama, Orlingbuiy, Wellingborodgb, Northamptonshire : Second 

, / PsiZB, 16?.; for Young Champion,” chestnut, 3 years-old; bred by Mr, 

, . ,T. Stoker Oddecote;EocMngham, Northamptonshire; sire, " Champion.” 

Jorns SuTT, Water Eaton; Oxford : Third Prize, 51 , for « Nugget of Gold,” 
roan, 12 years-old ; bred by tbe late Mr. E. Sanders, Water Eaton ; sire, 
Mr. North*s “Young Lion;” dam, “Diamond;” sire of dam, “Black 
Prince,” 

Lord Noereys, Tetsworth, Oxford: the Reserve to “ Black Prince,” 

black, 8 years-old; bred by A. A. Young, Esq., Orlingbuiy, Wellinf^- 
boTOugb ; sire, “ Sampson,” 


StaUiom foaled in thejyeair 1868. 

William Wyijn, Oranhill Lays, Grafton, Alcester, Eedditesh, Warwicksliiro : 
First Prize, ior “Nonpareil,” bay; bred by G. Malin, Esq., Har- 
J^^^on^^TOham ; sire, « A 1 dam, “ Matchless sire of dam, “ King 


Thomas ^gbr, Little Hinton (Wilts), Sbrivenbam : Second Prize, 30?.. for 


Wnxi^ ilteTON, Claverdon, Warwick : Thibd Puke, SL for “ Crown 
Prmw, bay, bred by Mr. W. Whitehonse, Wootten Warren, Honlcy- 
m-Arden; sire, “Black Prince;” dam, “Flower;” sire of dam, “Kten. 


Dunston Pillar, Lincoln: the Ileserve Numher, to 
_W:^r,' blue roan; bred by Mr. T. Lill, Scamblesby, Horncastle; 
sue, “ master oi Arts. ’ 


, , 'fik/deaMe Sl(Mon faded he/ore 3ie 1st of January, 1867. 

BAni Beato^hp, Ma^^eld Court, Malvern, Worcestershire : Pibst Pekk. 
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Olyiesdde StaUions foaled in the year 1868* 

The Duke oe Richmohb, K*G-., Goodwood, Chichester, Sxissox : First Prize, 
20Z., for Britain,” bay, 2 years-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Britain ” 

The Bhke oe Biohmond, K.G., Goodwood : Second Pried, lOZ., for ** Lord 
Francis,” bay, 2 years-old ; bred by exhibitor; sire, Britain.*' 

SuffoUc Stallions foaled before the Isif January, 1868. 

Isaac Bist, Tattingstone, Ipswich, Suffolk : First Prize, 26Z., for Harwich 
^Emperor,” chestnut, 9 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, Chester Em- 
peror dam, “ Scot** 

Charles Bobt, Alton Hall, Stutton, Ipswich, Suffolk: Second Prize, 152., 
for “ Royal Prince,*’ chestnut, 4: years-old ; bred by Mr. 0. Erost, Brook 
Farm, Flowton, Ipswich ; sire, 0. Boby’s “ Conqueror.” 

Colonel Tomline, M.P., Orwell Park, Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk: Third 
Prize, 52., for “Earl,** chestnut, 3 years-old; bred by exhibitor.; sire, 
“ Harwich Emperor dam, “Dai*by;” sire of dam, “Hero” 

G. D. Badham, The Lawn, Bulmer, Sudbury, Suffolk : the Mmrue Number, 
to “Hercules,” chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Royal 
Geoi^e;” dam, “Duchess;** sire of dam, “ Chester Emperor.” 

Suffolk Stallions foaled in ike year 1868. 

Isaac Rist, Tattingstone, Ipswich : First Prize, 202., for “ Young Emperor,” 
chestnut; bred by the late W. King, Eiist Bergholt, Colchester; sire, 
“Harwich Emperor;” dam, “Doughty;” sire of dam, “.Hewcastlo Cai)- 
tain.” 

The Executors of the late Thomas Oaton, Dennihgton, Wickham Market, 
Suffolk : Second Prize, 102., for their chestnut ; bred by exhibitors ; sire, 
the late T. Crisp’s “ Ou]>bearer dam, “ Dari^ f sire of dam, Mr. Bar- 
. thropp’s “ Canterbury Pilgrim.” 

William Wa:LS0N,L'Baylham Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk: Third, Prize, 62., for liis 
chestnut; bred by Mr. 0. Oordy, IVimley St. Mary, Ipswich; sire, Mr. 
Woltoii'a “Monarch sire of dam, “ Canterbury Pilgrim ” , 

Samuel Wolton, Newbourn Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk ; tbeiJese^ve N%m%ler, 
to his chestnut ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Abbott,;” dam, “ Royal 
Moggy sim of dam, Gatlin’s “ Royal Duke.” 

Thoroughbred StaUions, suitable for getting Bimlm. 

G eneral Peel, Marble Hill, Twickenham : First Piitzb, 502., for “ Knowslcy,” 
bay, 11 year^old; bred by tire late Eaid Glasgow, Doncaster; siro, 
“ Btockwell sire of dam, “ Orlando.” 

Charles and Jambs MoEFATjjKirklinton Park, Carlisle, Cumberland ; Second 
Prize,, 252., for “Laughing Stock,” bay, 11 years-old; bred by the late 
Sir Charles Monk, Belsea Castle, Hewcastle-onTTynej arc, “Stookwell;” 
• dam, “ Gaiety sire of dam, “ Touchstone.” 

Jose3?h Cassok, Burgh-by*^Sands, Carlisle, Cumberland: Third Prize, 102., 
for “Sincerity,” brown, 12 yeors^ld; bred by Lord Haas; sire, “Bed 
Hart dam, Integrity sire of dam, “ Van Tromp.” 

William Gulliver, Swaloliffe Stud Farm, Banbury: iie Reserve Numlm\ 
to “General Peel,” bay, 9 years-old; bred by the late Lord Glasgow; 
sire, “ Young Melbourne sire of dam, “ Orlando.” 
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StallioTis, not less than 14 hands 2 inches^ nm* exceeding 15 hands 2 inches^ 
suitable for getting Haclcneys, 

JoHisr Geout, Woodbridge, Suffolk : ITibst Peize, 20Z., for “ Sportsman,” 
brown, 8 years-old ; bred by Mr, Durrant, Southtown, Great Yarmouth ; 
sire “ Sportsman;” sire of dam, Oakley ” 

Chajeles Bbaet, Stow, Downbam Market, Norfolk : Second Peizb, lOZ., for 
Ambition,” red roan, 7 years-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, Mr. Bulti- 
toft’s “Phenomenon;” dam, “Bomance;” sire of dam, Mr. Baxter’s 
“ Performer.” 


Pong Stallions under 14 hands 2 inches. 


Henbt Boundell, Queen’s Head Hotel, Otley, Yorkshire; First Prize, 157., 
for “Sir George,” brown, 3 years-old; bred by Mr. William Walker, 
Sbadwell, Leeds; sire, ^‘Sportsman;” dam, ** Polly” 

Jambs Aldek EANSOME,,Carr Street, Ipswich; Second Beize, 107., for “Per- 
fection,” black brown, ’"3 years-old; bred by Major Barlow, Hasketon, 
Woodbridge; sire, “ Confidence.” 


JoHE Andbe:w Boyle, Plas-dtdas, Abergele, Denbighshire ; tlie Jdesm*ve 

her^ to “ Tr^iihp,” bay, 6 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Bantam ;” 
, dam, Gipsy;” . 


Aj^cdiuTolMaTes^ in fool m unth foal at foot. 


Thomas Statter, Jun., Stand Hill, Wbitefield, Manchester : First Prize, 
207., for “ Fanny,” chestnut, 6 years-old, and foal ; bred by Mr. Upton, 
Pallathorpe, Tadcaster ; sire, “ Lincolnshire dam, “ Diamond,” 


Henet Garfield Coldxcott, Lower Hey ford, Banbury, O.xfordshire : Second 
Prize, 107., for “ Star,” grey, 6 years-old, and foal ; bred by exhibitor ; 
dam, “Whitefoot.” 


Arthur Haeyey Thursbt, Wormleighton, Leamington, Warwickshire : Third 
Prize, 57., for ** Nelly,” grey, 4 years-old (in foal); bred by Mr, Slack- 
field, Salgrave, Brackley ; sire, Mr. Bulleris “ Old Lion sire of dam, Mr. 
Law’s “Black Lion.” 

Lord Norrets, Tetsworth, Oxon : the deserve Number^ to bis brown, C years- 
old (in foal); breeder unknown. 


Clydesdale Mares^ in foal or with foal at foot. 

Eiohard Waugh, Seatbill, Irthington, Carlisle, Cumberland; First Prize, 
207., for “ Isabel,” brown, 4 years-old (in foal) ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, 
“Champion;” dam, “Nancy;” sire of dam, “Byron.” 


Lieut.-Oolonbl R. Loyd Lindsay, M.P., LockingePark, Wantage, Berkshire : 
Second Prize, 107., for “ Darling,” bay, 6 years-old (in foal) ; bred by 
Mr. Mair, Udderstone, Mid Calder, Scotland. • ^ 


Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle, Berkshire ; Third Prize. 57.. for 
“mry,” bay, 16 years-old (and foal); bred by Mr. William Menzies, 
Tulhallan, Kmcardme-on-Fortb, Scotland; dam, “Bess.” 

R. Loyd Lindsay, M.P., Lookitjge Park ; the deserve NtmUr, 
to * feay, J (in foal); bred by Mr. Andrew Morton, 

Bjckerton Hall, Whitburn, Scotland ; dam, “ Bell.” 
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SuffoUc Mares, in fod m* wiih foal at foot 

The Executors of the late Thomas Capox, Dennington, Wickham Market^ 
Suffolk : First Prize, 20L, for “ Matohett,” chestnut, 6 years-old (and 

‘ foal) ; bred by exhibitors j sire, the late T. Crisp’s Conqueror ” 

Lieut.-Oolonel Fuller Maitland Wilson, Stowlangtoft Hall, Bury St* 
Edmunds, Suffolk : Second Prize, 102., for “ Bury Empress,” chestnut, 
4 years-old (in foal) ; bred- by Mr. Frost, Stoke, Colchester ; sire, llar- 
•wich Emperor dam, ** Darby j” sire of dam, “Britton.” 

Samuel Wolton, Newboum Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk : the Reserve Num- 
ber, to “ Diamond,” chestnut, 6 years-old (in foal) ; bred by exhibitor ; 
sire, “Warrior;” dam, “Butley Abbey;” sire of dam, Gatlin’s “Koyal 
“ Duke.” 

Mares in foal, or with foot at foot, mitailefor breeding Hunters* 

John Thomas Robinson, Leckby Palace, Asenby, Thirsk, Yorkshire: First 
Prize, 252., for “ Go-a-Head,” dark bay, 12 ^ears-old (and foal) ; breeder 
unknown ; sire, Stephenson’s “ Sir William.” 

Robert Aldworth, West Aghourne, Didcot, Berkshire : Second Prize, 15?., 
for “ Marigold,” chestnut, 12 years-old (and foal) ; breeder unknown* 

Wheatley Tindall, Ashfield House, Lincoln: Third Prize, 52., for 
“ Heliotrope,” brown, 12 years-old (and foal) ; bred by Mr. Charles Ellis, 
Bentley, Doncaster; sire, “The Don.” 

John Charles Blake, Oxford ; the Reserve Nit?nber to “Canary,” bay, aged 
(in foal) ; breeder unknown. 

ilfares, not less than 14 ha^ids 1 inch, nor exceeding 16 hands 1 inchf in 
foal, or withfod at foot, mitablefor breeding JSTaeJbejfs, 

LoSp Norreys, Tetsworth,. Oxford; First Pbizb, 202., for “Kate,” bay, 

.. M2 years-old (and foal); breeder unknown* 

Alexander Sherbatt, Oelepitohard, Hereford? SEooism Prize, lOL, for 
“Polly,” dark, chesjinut, 11 yeats-old (in foal) ;v bred by tho Rev. 0. L. 
Eagles, Longton, Hereford ; sire, “ Hereford*” , 

Tho Earl op Craven, Ashdown Park, Shrivenham, Berkshire ? Third Prize, 
62*, for his chestnut, aged (and foal) ; breeder unlcnown* 

Edwin and Alfred Stanford, of Eatons, Stoyning, Sussex: tho Reserve 
Ntmber to “ Christabel,” dark brown, 17 years-old (and foal); bred by 
W. Stanford, Eatons; sire, “Mathematician;” sire of dam, “Gabcr- 
lunzie.” 

‘ Pong Mares not exceeding 14 hands* 

G. Bowes Morland, Abingdon, Berkshire; First Prize, 102*, for “ Topsy,” 
black, over 25 years-old ; breeder unknown. 

Agricultural FHUes^Three Tears oU* 

Chafes Lister, Ooleby Lodge, Lincoln ; First. I’bizb, 162., for “ Koynl' 
Duchess,” bay; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Champion;” dam, “Dia- 
mond*” 

jAikSEs and Frederick Howard, Britannia Farm,, Bedford; Second Prize, 
102., for “Rosebud,” bay'; bred by exhibitors; dam, “Darby;” sire of 
dam, “Drayman.” 

YOL* VI,*TrS. S* / 
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JosKPH Dbuob, Bynsham, Oxford : Tiheb Pmze, Sf, for “ Poppot,” clicslnut ; 
bred by exhibitor; sire* “ Glengarry dam, “Smilor;’ aim of daw, 
** Sampson*” 

WnxtAM Eowland, of Sliabbiagton/rhamc/Oxford«hiro: tlio Num^ 

ler to “ Jewel,” red roan ; bred by exliibitor ; dam, ** Jewel ” 

Clydesdale FiUm — Three Tears old* 

G-eorge Head Head, Bickerby, Carlisle, Cumberland : First Pbiek, 15?., for 
“Deborah,” brown or bay; bred by Mr. Sprout, Borness of Borgue, 
Kircudbright, Scotland; sire, “Champion ” 

The Duke of Eiohmond, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex: Second 
Prize, 10?., for ** Darling,” brown ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Britain.” 

George Hampton, Findon, Worthing, Sussex : the Beserve Numhr to 
“Thistle,” brown ; breeder unknown. 

Suffolk MUies — Tkree Tears old* 

;Samxieii WoiiTOK, Hewboum Hallj Woodbridge, Suffolk : First Prize, 15?., 
for “Duchess,” ohesiaiut; bred, by exhibitor; Eire, “Warriw;” dam, 
**;Yictoy.;” sire of dam, “Sero,'^ , , 

'Bamueii W^ON, HeWboum Hail : S»ooto PbW, 10?., for, “Princess,’^ chest-* 

. ; . nut j bred.by exhibitor; sir^ ** Warrior f dam, “BoyalMojg^;” sire 
' , - ‘Ofdani^ OatUhfs“*^Bdyal Duke.” ; . ' , ■ . ^ ^ , . . , . 

CoiiONEL Tomlese, JiC.P„>Orwell' Path, ]Sfeu5ton,Ipawlcli, Suffolk s Siserro' 
Mmber to “Smart,” chestnut; bred by exhibitor ; sire, ♦^Harwich Em^ 
peror;” dam, “ Pepper sire of dam, “ Chester Emperor.” 


Stephen Davis, Woolashill, Pershore, Worcestershire : First Prize, 15?., for 
“ Pleasant,” chestnut ; bred by exhibitor; sire, Mr. Deakin's “Kowland/* 
dam, “ Diamont sire of dam, “ Duke of Wellington,” 

John Denchfield, Burstou House, Aston Abbots, Bucks: Second Prize, 
10?., for his brown; bred by exhibiter; sire, “Farmer’s Glory;” dam, 
“ Short sire of dam, “ King George.” 

Sir Henry W. Dasiiwood, Bart., Kirtlington Park, Oxford : Third Prize, 5?,. 
for “ Lucy,” brown ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Clyde dam, “ Duchess 
sire of dam, “ Glen^rry,” 

The Rev. John Hitchcock, Ohitterne All Saints, Hey tesbury, Wilts : the lie- 
serve Number to his black ; bred by the late Mr, H, Hitchcock, Ohitterne ; 
siro, “Britain;” dam, “Smiler;” sire of dam, “ OhamiROn.” 

Suffolh mUies^Tm Tears old* 

SamueIi Wolton, Nowboiim Hall, Woodbridge : First Prize, 16?., for his 
chestnut; bred by exhibitor; siro, “Monarch;” dam, “Moggy;” siro of 
dam, “Warrior” 

CoioNBii ToMiiiNE, M.P., Orwell Park, Kacton, Ipswich, SulTolk: Second 
. Prizb, 10?., for “Moggy,” chestnut; bred by exhibitor; siro, “Emperor;” 
dam, “Darby:” sireof dam, “Hero” > » f > 

Jambs Patsiobb, Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire : tho Beserve Number to 
“ Silver 2nd,” chestnut ; bred by exhibitor ; dam, “ Silver sire of dam, 

. ' “Chester Empemr” 
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^SMni&rs*^FouT Tears old (Mare or Gelding), 

SAMtiBii Bekbidgb, Drayton Lodge, Banbury, Oxfordsbire : I^'iest Prize, 30?., 
for .^‘General,” black gelding; bred by W. Baker, Esq,., Brailes, Shiiistou- 
on-Stour ; sire, ^‘Big Ben dam, “ Coronation ” 

JoHisr Gnoutr, Woodbridge, Suffolk: Second Prize, 16?., for ‘‘Ace of Clubs,” 
chestnut gelding ; bred by J. Hempson, Esq., Ewarton Hall, Ipswich ; 
sire, “ Ace of Clubs dam, “ Kitty,” 

Alexander Sherratt, Oclepitchard, Hereford: Third Prize, 5?., for 
“George,” chestnut gelding; bred by exhibitor; aire, “Prescription” 
sire of dam, “ Hereford.” 

Thomas Milbhbn, Grinsdale, Carlisle, Cumberland : the Beserve Bfumbeft* to 
“ Merry Maid,” chestnut mare ; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ British Monk 
dam, “ Nancy sire of dam, “Napoleon le Grand” 

. ^Smi&rs — jSmu, w Sasm Tears old (Mare or Qdding), 

John B, Booth, Killerby Hall, Cattcrick, Yorkshire : First Prize, 30?*, for 
'“Brian Bom,” chestnut gelding, 7 years-old; breeder unknown; sire, 
“'Chieftain sire of dam, “ Dr. O’Toole.” 

Lord Norreys, Tetsworth, Oxfordshire: Second Prize, 15?., for “Strath- 
naim,” bay gelding, 6 years-old ; breid by Mr. P. Coghlau, South Lodge, 
Carrick-on-Suir, Tipperary ; sire, “ Warlike ;” sire of dam, “ Welcome.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Fuller Maitland Wilson, Stowlangtoft Hall, Buiy St. Ed* 
mund’s, Suffolk : Third Prize, 6?., for “Fenian,” bay gelding, 0 years* 
old ; breeder unknown, 

John Watson, Waresley, Hartlebury, Kidderminster, Worcestershire : the 
Beserve BtmUr to “ Genentl Hood,^” chestnut gelding, 6 yeats-old ; bred 
by F. L. Popham, Esq., Littlecote I’ark, Hungerford ; sire, “ Star of the 

, '/West” , ' ' 

^ScMinegs (Mme or Geld^ esoeeedtng IS hands I inch, tmder 

Tears M* 

Herbert S. Woodcock, The Elms, Wigan, Cumberland: First Prize, 15?., 
for “ Ada,” chestnut mare, B years-old; bred by Mr. Massey, Kilkenny, 
Ireland, 

Charles Moffat, Crosby-on-Eden, Carlisle, Cumberland: Second Prize, 6?., 
for “Fanny,” bay mare, 4: years-old; bred by Mr/R. Nixon, Dyke 
Head, Kirklinton, Carlisle ; sire, “Laughing-stock ” 

John Ciurles Blake, Oxford: Beserve Bfumb&r to bay marc, G 

. years-old; breeder unknown. 


CATTLE. 

dbo^e Three Tmrs oK. 

Charles W Beibrlby, Rhodes House, Middleton, Lancashire : First Prize, 
40^., for “Bolivar,?' roan, 3 years 2 months 3 weeks 5 days-old ; bred by 
J. Meadows, Esq., Thomville, Go. Wexford; sire, “First Fiddle;” 
dam, “ Blossom 5th sire of dam, “ Duke of Bedford.’* 

/ 2 
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Joseph Dritce, Eyn^kam, Oxford : THE^t> Pbke, "Poppet,’* oiestmtt ; 
bred by exhibitor; siie, "Glengarry;” dam, "^miler;’ sire of dam,. 
"Sampson,” ' . ' " / ' . : . 

WelIiIAM Eowlakd, of Shabbington, Tliame, ^Oxfordshire: the^esew^lm- 
her to “ Jewel,” red roan ; bred by exHbitor ; dam, " Jewel.” 

Clydesdale Fillies — Three Tears old, 

George Head Head, Bicherby, Carlisle, Cumberland : First Prize, 15?,, for 
"Beborah,” brown or bay; bred by Mr. Sprout, Bomess of Borgue, 
Kircudbright, Scotland; sire, "Champion.” 

The Duke op Bichmojjd, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex : Second 
Prize, 10?., for "Darling,” brown ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, " Britain." 

George Hampton, Findon, Worthily Sussex; the Beserve Number to 
"Thistle,” brown; bree^r unknown. 

Suffer FilUes — Tkree Years dd, 

Samuel Wolton, Newboum Hall, Woodbridge; Suffolk : First Prize, 16?., 
for "Duchess,” chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sir& "Warrior;” dam, 
" Tictory sire of dam, " Hero.” 

'Samued Wolton, Keippboum Hall : Second Pbi2!E, 10?., for "Princess,” ohest- 
nut| bred by exhibits ; "Wamor;” dam, "EoyalHc^;” sire 
bfdam, Gatlin’s "Boyal Duke.” ; ‘ 

Colonel Tomline, M«P,, Orwell Park, Hacton, Ipswich, Suffolk. : the Beserve 
Number to " Smart,” chestnut ; bred by e&Mbitor : sire, Harwich Em- 
peror ;? dam, " Pepper sire of dam, “ Chester Bhnpferor.” 

AgrieuUuTiil FilUes— Two Tears old, 

Stephen Datis, Woolashill, Pershore, Worcestershire : Fiest Prize, 15L, for 
" Pleasant,” chestnut ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, hli, Deakin’s "Bowland^” 
dam, " Diameut sire of dam, Duke of Wellingtom” 

John Dbnchpield, Burston House, Aston Abbots, Bucks ; Sbcjond Prize, 
10?., for his brown; bred by exhiMter; sixe, "Farmer’s Glory;” dam, 
"Short;” sire of dam, "King George.” 

Snt Henrt W. Dashwood, Bart, Eirtiingfeon Park, Oxford : Third Pskb, 51, 
for "Lupy,” brown; hredbyexhiUtor; sire, "Clyde:” dam, "Duchess:” 
sireofdaffl, “Gl^ny* 

The Eev. Jobs atToroocK, Ohitteme All Saiats, Heyteshmy, Wilts : the Je- 
serve Number to his black ; bred by the late Mr. H. Hitchcock, Chitterne ; 
sire, "Britain dam, " Smiler ;” sire of dam, " Champion.” 

Biffdk FUUes—Two Tears old, 

Samuel Wolton, Newhoum Hall, Woodbridge; First Peizb, 15?., for his 
chestnut; br^ by exhibitor; sire, "Monarch;” dam, "Moggy;” sire of 
dam, "Warrior.” 

Colonel Tomxjne, M,P., Orwell Park, Haeton, Ipswich, Suffolk ; Second 
Prize, 10?., for " Moggy,” chestnut ; bred by exhibitor : sire, " Emperor 
dam, "Darby:” sire of dam, "Hero” 

Jambs Patmore,' Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire : the Beserve Number to 
" Silver 2nd,” chestnut ; bred by exhibitor ; dam, " Silver s’* sire of dam* 
" Chester Emperor ” ^ . V 
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^Su^ers^Fow Years old (Mare or Gdding). 

SAmrsL Bereidg^!, Drayton Lodge, BanTsury, Oxfordshire : First Prize, 301, 
for General,*'* black gelding; bred by W. Baker, Esq^., Brailes, Shipstoii- 
on-Stour ; sire, “Big Ben;** dam, Coronation ” 

JoHsr Gbottt, Woodbridge, Suffolk ; Second Prize, 15Z., for “Ace of Clubs,’* 
chestnut gelding; bred by J. Hempson, Esq., Ewarton Hall, Ipswich; 
sire, “ Ace of Clubs ;’* dam, “ Kitty.** 

Adex^ndeb Sheebatt, Oclepitchard, Hereford: Third Peize, 5L, for 
“George,” chestnut gelding; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Prescription” 
sire of dam, “ Herefom.** 

Thomas Milburn, Grinsdale, Carlisle, Cumberland : the Beserve Numler to 
“ Merry Maid,** chestnut mare ; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ British Monk 
dam, ** Nancy sire of dam, “Napoleon le Grand.” 

. ^JSmters — Five, Six, or Sevm Years old (Mare or Gdding). 

John B. Booth, Killerby Hall, Catterick, Yorkshire : First Prize, 30?., for 
“ Brian Born,” chestnut gelding, 7 years-old ; breeder unknown ; sire, 
“ Chieftain sire of dam, “ Dr. O’Toole.’* 

Lobd Nqrrets, Tetsworth, Oxfordshire; Second Prize, 15?., for “Strath- 
naim,” bay gelding, 6 years-old ; bred by Mr. P. Coghlan, South Lodge, 
Carrick-cm-Suir, Tipperary ; sire, “ Warlike sire of dam, “ Welcome,” 

Lieut.-Colonel Fuller Maitland Wilson, Stowlangtoft Hall, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Suffolk : Third Prize, 5?., for “Fenian,” bay gelding, 6 years- 
old; breeder unknown, 

John Watson, Warasley, Hartlebury, Kiddenninsiber, Worcestershire: the 
, Beserve Number to “General Ho^,’* chestnut gilding, 5 years-old ; bred 
by F. L. Popbam, Esq., littl^te Faizk, Hung^ord; sire, “ Star of the 
Wesk^ 

(More or Gdding) not exceeding 15 hands 1 ineUi, under 
Years oM. 

Herbert S. Woodcock, The Elms, Wigan, Cumberland: First Prize, 15Z., 
for “ Ada,” chestnut mare, 8 years-old; bred by Mr, Massey, Kilkenny, 
Ireland. , , , ' 

Charles Moffat, Orosby^n-Eden, Carlisle, Cumberland: Second Prize, 5?*, 
for “Fanny,” bay mare, 4 years-old; bred by Nixon, Dyke 

Head, Kirklinton, Carlisle; sire, “Laughing-stock.” 

John Ckables Blake, Oxford: Beserve Number to “Leah” bay mare, 8 
years-old; breeder unknown. 


CATTLE. 

Chablbs W BbieblE'^, Bhodes House, Middleton, Lancashire ; Fibst Prizb, 
40k, for “ Boliw,” roan,, 3 yearn 2 months 3 weeks 5 days-old ; bred by 
J. Meadows, Esq., Thomville, Co. Wexford; sire, “First Fiddle;” 
. dam, “Blossom 5th sire of dam, “Duke of Btord,” , 

f2 
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Charles IliCHABDS 02 ff Saustdebs, Xnnwidk: Hall, Penritli, Cuml)erland : 
Second Pbxze, 20L, for rooD, T years 6 months I week 2 

days-old ; bred by E. W. Saimders, Esq., Knnwick Hall; sire, Prince 
Patrick^ (11,633); dam, “Young Emma;” sire of dam, “McPurk.”* 
(14,782). 

Thomas Edwabd Pawi^ett, Beeston, Sunday, Bedfordshire: Thied Prize,* 
10?., for “Baron Eillerby ” (33,364), re^ 3 years 2 months 3 weeks 2 
days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Breastplate” (19,337); dam, 

“ Pearl sire of dain, “ Richard Cceur de Lion ” (13,590). 

Bichabd CHAtoiscEB, King's Fort, Kells, Co. Meath : the 'Reserve Numler to 
“Sovereign,” roan, 4 years 2 months 3 weeks-old; bred hy exhibitor^ 
sire, “Royal Sovereign” (22,802); dam, “Tillage Rose;” sire of dam^ 
“Blood Royal” (14,169). 

ShoTthmis — HttSs cime Two and noi easceading Three Tears old, 

Boisee^ Bbcce, Newton of Stnither, Forres, Co. Elgin, Scotland; First' 
Prize, 25?,, for “Scotsman” (27,435X^oan, 2 years 4 months 3 day^- 
old; bred by the Duke of Bnccleuch, K.0., Dalkeith, Edmhnrgh. 

CoiiONED Ch^rues Towselev, Towneley, Burnley, Lancashire: Second 
Prize, 15?., for “Baron flubback,” red, 2 years 3 months 1 we^-old; 
bred bj exhibitor; sire, “Baron Oxford” (23,373); dam, “Duchess 
7th site of dam, “ Grand Duke of Lancaster.” 

John TTniGHy, Gill Head, Penrith/X'^i^aherland : Third Prize, 5?., 
for “Han’s Estate,” white, 2 years 7 months 3 weeks-old ; bred by Mr. 

T, Bowstead, .Edetdoall, Penrith ; sire, “ Edgar ” (19,680^; dam, “ Light 
Roan Twin sire of dam, “ Squire Stewart” (20,981). 

James Ghriste, Jun.,BoTnton-HalI, Chelmsford, Essex : the Reserve dumber 
to “ Duke of Babirdiain,” red, 2 yearn 9 months 3 weeks 4 days-old ; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “Duke of "Grafton” (21,594); dam, “Babraham 
Duchess sire of dam, “ Guilder Rose.” 

Sbariliorns — Yearling BuUs a5ore One and not exceeding Two Years old. 

Emxey Lady Pigot, Branches Park, Newmarket: First Prize, 25?, for 
“ Byt^s ” (25,700), red and white, 1 year 10 months 1 day-old ; bred by 
exhibitor; are, “Victorious” (25,378); dam, “Bellona;” are of dam, 
“Sir Ro^” (16,991). , 

WiixuM Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York: Second Prize, 15?., for “Lord 
Irwin,” white, 1 year 5 months 1 week 1 day-old ; bred by exhibitor ^ 
are, “British Hope’* (21,324); dam, “Handmaid;” sire of dam, “Mary 
Day(20,323). 

Lord Bbaybbooee, Attdley End, SafBron Walden, Ess^ : Third Prize, 5?., 
fcH “Heycte Duke,” man, 1 year 5 months 4 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Duke of Geneva” (23,763); dam, “Heydon Rose;” 
sire of dam, “ BagUshman ” (20,323). 

The Earl op Atlesfobd, Pachangtoa Hall, Warwickshire: the Reserve 
Number, to “ Magdaia,” roan, l year 9 months 3 weeks 6 days-old ; bred 
by exhibitor; arei, “Grand Duke 9lh” (19,879); dam, “Polly Gwynne 
3rd sire of dam, “Duke of Cumberland” (21,684). 

Shorthorns — BvM Cakes above Six and not exce^ing Twdve Months dd^ 

Hesry Duddisg, Panton Hous^ Wragby, Lincolnshire : First Prize, 10?., 
for “Robin Hood,” dark roan, 8 months 3 weeks-old; bred by Messrs. 
Pudding, Panton House; sire, “Robin” (24,968); dam, “Countess of 
Wragby ske of dam, “ Sir Bc^r” (1^91). 
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Bichabu Stbattok, Bmdorop, Swindon, Wilts ; Second Prize, 6L, for 
"Master Gknville,” roan, 7 months 6 weeks 3 days-old; "bred by 
ezbibitor; sire, "James 1st** (24,202); dam, "Miss Glaaville Srd;** 
sire of dam, "Buckingham” (15,700). 

Colonel Charles Townelet, Towneley, Burnley i the JReserve I^umler, to 
"Maid of Oxford’s Baronet,” roan, 8 months 6 days-old; bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire, " Baron Oxford ” (23,375) ; dam, " Sixth Maid of Oxford 
sire of ^m, " Imperial Oxford ” (24,185). 

Shorikorm — Cows above Three Tears old 

George Gaeke, Churchill Heath, Chipping Norton : First Prize, 20/., for 
“ Lady Lavinia,” red and white, in-milk, and in-calf 3 years 5 months 
1 day-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, " Duke of Towneley ” (21,615) ; dam, 
" Lady Ln<y sire of dam, " Second Duke of Gloucester” (16,277). 

Eanix Lady Pigot, Branches Park, Newmarket, Cambri^esbire: Second 
Prize, 10/., for " Queene of Eosalea,” roan, in-mi^ and in-calf, Syears 11 
months 3 weeks 5 days-old; br^ by exhibitor; sire, "Kavenspur” 
(20,628) ; dam, " White Ladye sire of dam, " Valasco ” (15,443). 

James How, Broughton, Huntingdon : Third Prize, 5/., for "Lady Anne ” 
red and white, in-calf, 3 years 10 months 2 weeks 2 days-old ; bred by 
Mr. Logan, Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire; sire, "Prince of the 
Empire (20,578);” dam, "Ladye Elinor;” sire of dam, "Sir Eoger” 
(16,991). 

George Gaene, Churchill Heath, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire : the Beserve 
Bumher^ to " Pride of the Heath,” roan, in-calf, 4 years 11 months-old ; 
bred by exhibitor ; sire, " Cynric ” (19,542) : dam, " Peach sire oC dam, 
"Harelock” (19,676). 

in-mBk or wrcdf not exceeding Three Tears oHL 

John Acfbebt Mhmeord, Chiitan Park Farm, Thame, Oxfordshire: First 
Prize, 151., for “ Camilla” red, in-calf, 2 years 3 months 3 weeks 6 
. days-oid; bred by exhibitor; sire, "Earl of Lancaster” (21,647); dam, 
" Griterion;” sire of dam, "Earl Dude” (17,767). 

Hichard Eastwood, Thomeyholme, Clitberoe, Yorktoe: Second Prize, 
10/., for " Double Butterfly 3rd,” roan, in-milk, 2 years 9 mdntbs 3 days^ 
old; bred by w^^bitor; sire, "The Hero” (20,988); dam, "Double 
Butterfly^ siie of dam, " Eoyal Butterfly ” (16,862). 

Kichaed Stratton, Buideiop, Swindon, Wiltshire: Third Przz^ 5/., fl>r 
“Peeress,” roaia, in-calf, 2 years 11 months 1 week 6 days-old; bred bjfc 
exhibitor; sire, ‘^Budfe Light” (21,342); dam, "Parade;” sire of data 
" Ehight of the Lagan ” (^,083). 

James How, Broughton, Huntingdon: the Beserve Kumber^ to "Windsor 
Butterfly,” red and white, in calf, 2 years 4 months 2 weeks 5 days- 
old; br&by exhibitor; sire, "Heir of Windsor” (28,364); dam, "Alice 
Butterfly.” 

Bkifers above One and not exee^ng Two Tears oM, 

David MTntosk, Bfeivering Plark, Homford, Essex: First Prize, 15/., for^ 
" Knightley 2nd,” roan, 1 year 8 months 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor ; 
sire, "Duke of Geneva” <23,753); dam, "Dewdrop;” Irire of dam, 
" Prince of Saxe-CobuTg ” (32,576), 
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HENBTDiJPDCirG, Panton House, Wragby, Lincolnslure : Second Peize* lOZ., 
for Countess of Yarborough, roan, 1 j^ear 10 months 4 weeks 3 day-old ; 
bred by Messrs. Budding, Panton House; sire, “Baron Eosedale*^ 
(21,2S9); dam, “Countess of Wragby sire pf dam, “Sir Eoger*^ 
(16,901). 

James How, Broughton, Huntingdon; Tried Peot, 6?., for “ Yespr Queen,’^ 
blood red, 1 year 5 months 1 week 1 day-old; bred by exhibitor;' sire, 
“Yiotorious” (25,878); dam, “Jolly Queen;” sire of dam,: “ Prince of 
the Empire” (20,578). 

Eichaed.Steatton, Burderop, Swindon: Seserve Punier, to “Flower 

GirV’ roan, 1 year 8 months 1 week 4 days-old ; bred by exhibitor ; 
^e, “James 1st (24,202);” dam, “ ApriL Rose;” sire of dam, “Warwick” 
(19,120). 

Shor&orm — Shifer Calves^ dbove Six and under Tmhe Monike old. 

CoiiOrirEit Chaeles Towneeet, Towneley, Burnley;. Lancashire : Fiest Peize, 
107., for “ Baron Oxford’s Duchess,” red, 10 months, 2 weeks 1-day old ; 
bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Baron Oxford ” (23,375) ; dam, “ Duchess of 
Lancaster 2ild sire of dam, “Precedent” (11,918). 

Eichaed Ma^, Little Offley House, Hitchin, Hertfordshire : Second Peize, 
6?,, for “ Blossom,” rich roan, 10 months 4 weeks 1 day-old ; bred by 
exMbitor ^ sire, “Prince Pearl;” dam “Bashful;” she of dam, “ British 
Bamhet” ' , , 

Thomas StATtee, Jun,, Stand Hill, Whitefield, Manchester ; the, Meserve 
Pumher^ to “Stanley Eose,” red and white, 11 months-old; bred by 
exhibitor ; sire, “ Thorndale Duke dam, “ Stanley Eoan sire of dam, 
“ Garibal^.” 


Serefords — Bulls above Three Years old. 

Sib Joseph Eussell Bailet, Baet., M.P., Olanusk Park, Crickhowell, Brecon- 
shire : Fiest Peize, 257,, for “ Stanway ” (2790), red, white face, 5 years 
9 months 2 weeks 6 days-old ; bred by Mr. William Tudge, Adforton, 
Ludlow ; sire, “ Pilot ” (2156) ; dam, “ Darling sire of dam, “ Carbonel ” 
(1525). 

He r Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle, Berkshire : Second Peize, 16 ?., 
for “Prince Leopold,” red, white face, 3 years 9 months 1 week-old; 
bred by Her Majesty, Flemish Farm, Windsor; sire, “ Deception;” dam, 
“Maud;” sire of dam, “ Windsor.” 

Thomas Thomas, Saint Hilary, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire : Thied Peize, 
» 5?., for “ Sir John 3rd ” (3456), red, white face, 3 years 10 months 1 week 

3 days-old ; bred by Mr. John Eawlings, Stoke, Tenbury ; sire, “ Sir 
John 2nd dam, “ Hutty sire of dam, “ Cholstry ' 

John Mobeis, Town House, Madley, Hereford: the Beserve Member, to 
“ Stowe,” red and white, 3 yearn 7 months 2 weeks 5 days-old ; bred 
by exhibitor ; sire, “ Sir Thomas (2228) dam, “Rosalind sire of 
dam, “ Chieftain ” (930). 

Serefor.de— B iMb dove Ttvo and not exceeding Three Years old,r 

'Em Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle, Berkshire : Fiest Peize, 26?., 
for “ Prince Albert Edward ” red, white. face, 2 years 9 months 4 weeks 
' 1' day-old; bred by Her IS^ajesty, Flemish Farm, Windsor; sire, “Decep- 
tion dam, “ Maud;” sire of dam, “ Windsor.” 
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WiiEBBN Evans, Landowiais, Usk, Monmouthshire ; Second Peize, 15?., for 
“Monaughty the Srd” (3262), red, 2 years 7 months 2 weeks 2 days-old ; 
bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Hopeful ’* (2045) ; dam, Hena the 3rd f sire 
of dam, *‘Monaughty” (2117), 

Thomas Edwards, Wintercott, Leominster, Herefordshire : Third Prize, 6?., 
for ** Leominster Srd,*' red, white face, 2 years 2 months 1 week 2 days-old ; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, ‘‘Tomboy^’ (3546); dam, “Primrose;” sire or 
dam, “ Adforton” (1839). 

Henry Nicholas Edwards, Broadward, Leominster, Herefordshire : the Beserve 
Number to “Sir John,” red, white face, 2 years 3 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, *^Sir Hungerford” (3447); dam, “ Amdianth;” sire of 
dam, “Luck’s All” (1643.) 

Ser fords — Tearling Bulls above One and not exceeding Tivo Yeats old* 

Philip Turner, Leen, Pembridge, Leominster, Herefordshire : First Prize, 
25?., for “Trojan,” red, white face, 1 year 10 months 3 weeks 4 days-old; 
bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Franky dam, “ Nonpareil ” sire of dam, 
“Berti-am.” 

John Hardino, Bicton, Shrewsbury, Salop: Second Prize, 15?., for 
“Count Fosco,” red, white face, 1 year 9 months 1 week* 3 days-old ; 
bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Severus 2nd” (2747); dam, “ Countess 2nd 
sire of dam, “ Fencote.” 

Bichard Hill, Orleton Court, Ludlow, Salop: Third Prize, 6?., for “Presi- 
dent ” (3331), red, white face, 1 year 10 months 2 weeks 2 days-old ; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “Interest” (3172); dam, “Field Bose;” sire of 
dam, “ Port ” (1694), 

John Morris, Town, House, Madley, Hereford : the Beserve Number^ to “ Cam- 
bridge,” red and white, 1 year 2 months-old; bred hyexhiwtor; sire, 
"Stow” (3748); dam, “Hamptons” sire of dam, “Interest” (2046). 

Serefords^B'dl (Mves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Mordhs old, 

William Taylor. S Wle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire : First Prize, 10?., 
for “The Oxford Lad,” red, white face, 10 months 6 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Tiiumph” (2836)'; dam, “Hazle;” sire of dam; “Tom 
Brown ”(2828), 

Bichard Hill, Orleton Court, Ludlow, Salop; Second Prize, 5?., for 
“ Milton 2nd,” red, white face, 11 xhonths 6 days-old bred by exhibitor ; 
sire, “ Triumph ” (2837) ; dam, “ Orleton Lass sire of dam, Milton ” 
(2114). 

Thomas Eogers, Coxall, Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire : the BeserifeNmiberf 
to “Student,” red, white fece, 12 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Battenhall” (2406); dam, “ Silk;” sire of dam, “ Protection” (794). 

Sereforck^Oows above Three Years <M* 

Thomas Bogers, Coxall, Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire : First Prize, 2p?«, 
for “Silk,” ,red, white face, in-calf, 7 years 9^ months-old ; lired by the 
late Mr: David Bogers, The Bodd, Kmgton ; sire, “ Inteest” (2046) ; 
dam, “ Curly;” sire of dam, Protection” (794). 

George Pitt, Chadnor Court, Dilwyn^ Leominster, Herefordshire: Second 
Prize, 10?., for “ HigMass the 4&,” red, white face, in-milk, 3 years 
7 months-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire," Foxwhelp dam, “ Highlaas the 
3rd f sire of dam, “ Miliam.” 
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Biohasd Tankeb, Frodesley, Dorrington, Salop: Thied Prize, 5?., for 
“ Queen,” red, white face, in-milk, and in-calf, 6 years 10 months-old; 
hred by Mr. Edward Tanner, Aintree House, Bromfield ; sire, “ Bucton ” 
(1891) ; dam, “Moss Rose sire of dam, “ Superior ” (1761). 

Heb Majesty the Qubeh, Windsor Castle, Berkshire r the Beserve Number^ 
to “ Flora,” red, white face, in-milk, 8 years 6 months 3 days-old ; bred 
by Hot Majesty, Flemish Farm, Windsor ; sire, “ Deception dam, 
“ Yienna sire of dam, “ Yenison the 2nd.” 

Serefords — Seif era in-milk or in-cdlf not esbceeding Three Tears old. 

William Ttjdgi?, Adforton, Leintwardine, Herefordshire : First Prize, 152., 
“ Silver Star,” in-calf, 2 years 10 months 2 weeks 6 days-old j bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Stanway” (2790): dam, “Duchess 3rd:” sire of dam, 
“Harold” (2029). 

Philip Turner, Leen, Pembridge, Leominster, Herefordshire : Second Prize, 
102., for “ Livia,” red, white face, in-calf, 2 years 9 months 3 weeks G 
days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, ?‘Fianky;” dam, “Dorcas the 2nd;” 
are of dam, “Bolingbroke.” 

John Prosser, Honeyboume 0rounds, Broadway, Gloucestershire : the Eeserve 
to “.Snowdrop the 2nd,” red, white face, in-calf, 2 years 1 month 
3 weeks 5 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Bellingsley dam, 
“ Snowdrop the 1st sire of dam, “ The Jew.” 

Serefordsr^YearUnffSeifers dbom One md not exceeding Two Tears cM. 

.Thomas FenH, Stonet>rook House, Ludlow: First Prize, 162., for “Leonora 
2nd,” white face, 1 year 11 months 3 weeks 6 days-old : bred by 
the exhibitor; sire, “Sevenis 2nd” (2747); dam, “Leonora;” sire of 
dam, “ Dutiful.” 

William Tudgb, Adforton, Leintwardine, Salop: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Lady Brandon,” red, white face, 1 year 11 months 3 weeks 4 days- 
old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Brandon ” (2972) ; dam, “ Lady Adforton 
sire of dam, “Pilot” (2166). 

Thomas Thomas, St. Hilary, Oowbridge, Gkmorganshire : Third Prize, 5?., 
for Sunbeam,” red, whits face, 1 year 10 months-old ; bred by exhi- 
bitor’; she, “Sir John the 3rd” (2456); dam, ^‘Lizzie;” sire of dam, 
“ Young Royal ” (1469). 

Josy Harding, Bioton, Shrewsbmy; the Eeserve Numbery to “Dahlia,” 
red, white face, 1 year 2 months 3 weeks 3 days-old; bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire, “Symmet^” (2799); dam, “Burlington Daisy;” sire of 
dam, “ Severus 2nd ” (2747), 

Serefords—Mdfer (Mves Save Six and under Twdm Months old. 

Henry Rawlins Etanb, Jun:, Swahstone Ootitrt, Leominster, Herefordshire : 
First Prize, 10?., for his red, white face, 11 months 4 days-old; bred 
by CGsdiibitor; ^sire, “Chieftain” (1917); dam, “Beauty 2nd;” sire oi 
dam, Sir Franklin” (1068), 

ThoAas Thomas, St. Hilaiy, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire : Second Prize, 5?,, 
' for “Sunfiower,” red, white face, 11 months 2 weeks 3 days-old; brec 
by exhibitor; sire, “Sir John 3rd;” dam, “Curly 2nd;” sire of dam 
“ Goldfinder 2ni” 

John HASDiNG, Bicton, Shrewsbury : ih.e Eeserve Number^ to “ Lizzie Jefheys,’ 
red, white face ; 11 months 2 weeks 3 days-old ; bred by exhibitor 
sire, “ Symmetry ” (2799) ; dam, " Miss Je&eys sire of dam, “ Princ< 
, ' Alfred ” (2 J69). ' 
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Devons — Bulls above Three Tears old. 

I 

Waltjbir Fabthino^, Stowey CoTirt, Bridgwater; First Prize, 25?., for 
“ Master Arthur,’’ red, 3 years 2 months 6 days-old ; bred by Sir A. A. 
Hood, Bart., St. Audries, Bridgwater; sire, “l&aster Ellic;” dam, “Miss 
Battersea sire of dam, “ Sir Peregrine.” 

James Howard Bullbr, Downes, Orediton, Devon: Second Prize, 15?., for 
bis red, 3 years 9 months 4 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

William Taylor, Glynley, Westham, Eastbourne, Sussex: the Deserve 
Number f to “ Kideman,” (913), red, 4 years 8 months 1 week 1 day- 
old ; bmd by exhibitor ; sire, “ Brinsworthy,” (572) ; dam, “ Handsome 
sire of dam, Fusilier.” 

Devons — Bulls above Two and not exceeding Three Tears old. 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall : First Prize, 261, for 
“ Farcissus,” red, 2 yeiars 9 months-old; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Sun- 
flower,” (937); dam, “ Picture the 4th,” (2224). 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somersetshire : Second Prize, 
161, j for “ Sir Geoige,” red, 2 years 6 months 1 week 4 days-old ; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Lord Douuington dam, “Lady;” sire of dam, “Per- 
fection” 

Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle, Berkshire : the Deserve Number, 
to “Hapjer,” red, 2 years 8 months 1 week 3 days-old; bred by Mr. 
Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater";* dam, “Julia;” sire of dam, 
“Lord Quantock.” 

Devons— Tearling BuDs above One and not exceeding Two Tears old. 

James Davy, Flitton-Barton, Pfbrth Molton, Devon: First Prize, 251, for 
“ Duke of Flitton 6th,”, red, 1 year 9 months 3 weeks 3 days-old ; bred 
by exhibitor; - are, “The President” (904); dam, “Actress” (1749); 
sim of dam, “ Palmerston ” (476). 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Frobus, Cornwall : Second Prize, 161, 
for his red, 1 year 9 months 3 weeks 5 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Sunflower” (937); dam, “Picture the 4th” (2224). 

Willum Smith, Hoopem, Exeter, Devon ; Third Prize, 51, for “ Pen- 
sylvania,” brown, 1 year 10 n(ionths 2 days-old; bred by exhibitor ; sire, 
“Eclipse” (836); dam, “Musk” (2883); sire of dam, “Alabama” 
(774), 

John Azariah Smith, Bradford Peverell, Dorchester: Deserve Number, 

to “ Duke of York,” red, 1 year 7 months 4 weeks-old ; bred by John 
Pitfield, Symondshury, Bridport; sire, “Albert Victor” (776); dam, 
“ Piccolominy sire of dam, “ Dr^e,” 

Dmm — BvD Oedves above Six and not exceeding Twdve Mm&s old. 

James Davy, Flitton-Barton, Horth 'Molton, Devon: First Prize, 101, 
for “ Duke of Flitton 6th,” red, 8 months 1 week 5 days-old ; bred by 
exhibitor;” sire, “ Norfolk Champion " (892); dam, “Actress the 2nd” 
(2478) ; sire of dam, “ Duke of Flitton the Sid” (826). 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somersetshire ; Second Prize, 
61, for “Master Harry,” red, 6 months 3 weeks 2 days-old ; bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire, “Master Arthur;” dam, “Lofty;” sire of dam, “Peregrine.” 
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William Smith, Hoopern, Exeter, Devon : the Eeserve Number^ to ‘‘ Duke 
of Beaufort,’^ brown, 11 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Eclipse** 
(835) ; dam, “Dairymaid;** sire of dam, “Napoleon” (250). , 

Le/oons — Oom^ above TUxee Tears 

William Smith, Hoopern, Exeter, Devon: First Pnizn, 202., for “Musk,** 
brown, 5 years 1 month 2 days-old, in-millc ; bred, by exhibitor ; sire, 
“Alabama” (774); dam, “Pink” (2234): sire of dam, “Warrior** 
(648). . 

William Taylor, Glynley, Westhaxn, Eastbonme, Sussex; Second Pbizb, 

, 102,, for “ Frederica ’* (2714) ; red, in-milk and in-calf, , 6 years 7 months 
2 weeks 5 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Oonstitution,;”, dam, 
“ Beauty f* sire of dam, “Napoleon”, 

William Taylor, Glynley: Third PmzB^ 52., for Alice Maude” (2480), 
red, in-cal^ 3 years 11 months 1 week 2 days-old; bred by exhibitor ; 
sire, “Wicked BiU;” dam, “Profit” (992); sire of dam, “Nelson” 
(83).; ' ^ , 

John Azaktah Smith, Bradford Peyerell, Dorchester, Dorset: the Eeserve 
Number^ to “ Pet,”, red, ia-miik and. ih-fcal^ 4 years 6 months 2 days- 
old; bred by. exHbitbr^ sire, ‘‘Hercules” (854);. dto, “Pet;” sire of 
dam, “Bb^l George.” 

; iwt exceeding^ Three Tears oU^ 

Wa 3[*™ Stbwey Court, Brid^ater, Somerset; First Prize, isZ,, 

for “Pmttymaid,” red, in-calf, '2 years 7 months 1 week S days-Old; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “St, Audri^s;” dam, “Young Pink;” sire Of dam, 
“ Viscount.” 

William Tatlob, Glyneley, Westbam, Eastbourne, Sussex: Second Prize, 

101., for “Curly 4th,” r^, in-calf, 2 years 7 months 2 days-old ; bred by 
Mr, Geo^ Shapland, Mead’s Ckttage, Newport, Barnstaple, Devon; 
sire, “ Prince of Wales ” (910) ; dam, “ Ctountess sire of dam, “ Nelson ** 
(83). 

John Azabiah Smith, Bradford Feverell, Dorchester, Dorset: Third Prize, 

57., for “ Picture,” red, in-milk, 2 years 9 months 1 week 2 days-old ; 
br^ by exhibitor; sire, “Augustus” (778); dam, “Picture;” sire of 
dam, “Nelson” (83). 

Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle, Berkshire: the Eeserve Number, 
to “Verbena,” r^, in-calf, 2 years 2 months-old; bred by George Turner, 
Brampford Speke, Exeter; sire, “ Albert Victor dam, “Marguerite.” 

Demos — Yearling Mei/ers above One and not exceeding Two Tears o7dL 

James Daty, Flittou Bartou, North Molton, Devon: First Prize, 157., for 
“ Temptress the 2nd ” (3070), red, 1 year 11 months 1 week 3 days-old ; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “Duke of Cornwall” (820); dam, “Gold Medal 
Temptress ” (1672) ; sire of danv levy’s “ Napoleon the 3rd ” (464). 

William Taylor, Glynley, Westham, .Eastbourne, Sussex : Second Prize, 
lot, for his red, 1 year 9 months-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Ala- 
bama ;?* dam, “Frederica;” sire of dam, “Constitution.” 

William Smith, Hoopern, Exeter: Third Prize, 67., for “Duchess,” red, 

- 1 yew* 6 months 6 days-old; bred by Mr. (^orge Turner, Brampford 
Speke, Exeter ; sire, “Albert Victor” (776); dam, “Duchess” (2^5); 
of dam; “ Leotard” (866). 
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Jambs Howabd Buller, Downes, Crediton, Devon: the Eeserve 2hmhei\ to 
his red, 1 year 11 months 3 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor* 

Devons — Heifer-Calves dbove Six and under Twd/ve Manllw old. 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, IRorth Molton, Devon ; First Prize, lOZ., for 
** Gay Lass,” red, 11 months 3 weeks 1 day old ; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ The President ” (904) ; dam, “Princess Alice the 2nd ” (297*L) ; sire of 
dam, “ Duke of Flitton the 2nd ” (826). 

"William Smith, Hoopem, Exeter: Secohb Prize, 5Z., for “Jessie,” brown, 
8 months 1 week 1 day old; bred by Mr. J. Pitfield, Symondsbury, 
Bridport, Dorset; sire, “Alb^t Yictor;*’ dam, “Eosa;” sire of dam, 
“ Prince Jerome.” 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somerset: the Beserve 
Number^ to First Fruit,” red, 11 months 3 weeks 4 days-old ; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “ Master Arthur dam, “ Yerbena*” 

Channel Islands — BuUs above One Year old. 

George Dblleb, Greywell, Odiham, Hampshire: First Prize, 15Z., for 
“Delhi,” dark brown and white, 3 years 3 months-old; bred by Mr. 
Bamar^ Y^ainford, Bishop’s Waltham. 

Henry John Lb Feuvre, Les Nitoes, St. Peter's, Jersey : Second Prize, 
lOZ., for “ Duke 4th,” fawn and white, 1 year 4 months 1 day-old ; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “Clement” (61); dam, “ Queen Mab” (180). 

William George Duncan, Bradwell, Stoney Stratford, Bucks : the Beserve 
Number to his self-coloured, 1 year 5 months ? weeks-old ; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Bedesman;” dam, “Myrtle;” sire of dam, “The 
Gipsy.” 

Channel Island — (hms above IJrree Tears old. 

Joseph PuIiLEy, ’Jun„ Lower Eaton, Hereford : First Prize, 15Z., for “ Yixen,” , 
smutty fawn, in-milk, B years 7 months-oid ; bred by P. Dauncey, Esq. ; 
sire, “Pedlar” dam, “Yanish.” , 

Philip Gaudin, Spnng Farm, St. Martin’s, . Jersey : Second Prize, lOZ., for 
“ Floribundus ” red' and white, in-milk, 7 years 2 months-old; bred by 
T. Filleul, Esq., Boulivot, GrouvHle, Jersey. 

Joseph Pulley, Jun., Lower Eaton, Hereford; the Beserve Number to 
“ Spiteful,” smutty fawn, in-milk, 4 years 1 month ! week-old, bred by 
P* Dauncey, Esq., Horwood Bectoiy, Winslow ; sire, “ Yampire dam, 
“Yixen;” dre of dam, “Pedlar.” 

JEfe/era, in-rsM or in-calf mt exceeding Three . Yeo^s old. 

PhMiTP Gaudin, Spring Farm, St Marian’s, Jersey: First Prize, 16Z., for 
“ Flotai” brown and white, in-milk, 2 years 7 months 2 weeks-old; bred 
by T. Filleul, Esq., Boulivot, Grouville, Jersey; . 

George Suyshe, Boseiaheim, Guernsey: Second Prize, lOZ., for “Eosette,” 
pale red and white, in-adf, 2 years 9 months 2 weeks-dd; bred by ex- 
hibitor.; sire, “Johrmy.” , 

Henry Middleton,. Outteslowe, Oxford: the Beserve Number^ to “Ruby,” 
dark fawn, in-c®d^ 1 year 2 months old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Dol- 
phin;” dam, “Ruth.” 
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Notfotk cmd Suffolk PoUed—SvMs above One Yeax old. 
LavAMm Bhoto ^aimford. Thetfoid, Norfolk; Fibst Jbizb 15Z for 

^ (Norfolk), 

Jeb^h a™ CaiTOw Honse, Norwich; Second Peize, 1(K., for 
Mr 2 years 4 months-old (Suffolk) ; W by 

“ Beauty °^*°**’ Woodhcidge; sir^ “Esqmmf - daa^ 

Woodbridge; the S^ve Numher, to 
^roadback, blood red, 2 yeaa-s 6 montbs-old (Suffolk^ bred bv e^i- 
bitor ; sire, « Esquire of Suffolk;* dam, « Oowriip^ ^ 

Norfolk emd Suffolk PoUed — Obies above Uiree Years dd. 

John ^mmono, B^, Thetford, Norfolk; Fibst Pbeb, 162.. for ‘‘Butler’ 

ly Lord Bendelsham, Eendeistom. Hall, Woodlwidge; sire,'‘‘‘Nels(m." 

“ ^ “-ca^.4 yearsSweeksSdays-oldCNorfolk); 

bred bj etlahitor 5 sire, “ Taiant Parmer dam, “ HauMm.” 

N^pUi and Suffdk Pdkd — Sdfers, in-mSk or in-calf, not 

Three Years old, ' , . • • 

John HtmoOT, Me, Thetford, Norfolk : PiBKr Pbee, 152 ., for “Buttercuu ” 
^ months 1 week 4 days-old fNorfoIkl ■ bred 

eshiKtor; sire, “Sir Nicholas;” dam, “Buthn” *>y 

LoBD S(HmEs, :Elmham Hall, Thetford, Norfolk: Second Phizb. 102.. for his 
^ Tbetforl^®“* ^ ^ weeks-old; bred by Mr. J. Hammond, 

Benwmin Mow, TWord, Thetford: the jReserve Number, to his “Han- 

Oth&r established breeds— NuMs oibove One Year old. 

The op BpcKiseaui and Chandos, Stowe. Buckii^am ; Piest Pbizk 
hom'f”lMJ‘ir® ^y*««>r,”dark brown, 2 years 11 months-old (Long- 

^ ™™)> ^®ed by exhibitor; sire, “Conqueror;” dam, “Luna.” “ 

Tho^ Sta!^ Jnn., Stand Hill, Whit^Id, Manchester: Second Pbizb 

or Aberdeen); bred“5 

Warwickshire : the Jieserve 



dam, “ Wyrley Tom.” 

Other established breeds — tJnMs rshnosj> r- 



V 3 — 1 1 uuiuurea ana wnite, m-calL 6 veaw 2 i 

4 da,yg-old (P^ Longhorn); bred by exhibitor^ sire “ 
Sparkenhoe;” dam, “Daisy;” sireofdLi. “Stion.” 


The ^worth 
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Tildek Smith, Beckky, Eawkburst, Sussex : Second Peizb, lOZ., for “ Betty/’ 
red, in-milk and in-calf, 7 years 6 months 2 weeks-old (Sussex) ; hred by 
exhibitor ; dam, Old Betty.” 

Bichakd Hemming Chapman, Upton, Huneaton : the Beserve Numler^ to 
“Brindled Beauty,” brindled, in-milk, 6 years 4 months-old (Pure Long- 
horn) ; bred by e:^ibitor ; sire, “ Old Sparkenhoe dam, Daisy sire 
of dam, “ Lord Warner.” 

Other estcMished breeds — Heifers, in-milk or in-calf not exceeding Three 

Years old. 

Thomas Stattee, Jun., Stand Hill, Whitefield, Manchester : First Prize, 
16L, for his black, in-calf, about 2 years 3 months-old (Polled Angus or 
Aberdeen) ; bred by exhibitor. 

The Duke op Buckinoham: and Chandos, Stowe, Buckingham: Second 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Lady Caroline,” red, in-calf, 1 year 6 months 1 week 
3 daysold (Longhorn); bred by exhibitor; sire, “Conqueror;” dam, 
“ Lady.” 

Oeoege Jbnnbr, Parsonage House, Udimore, Rye, Sussex : the Beserve Num- 
ber^ to “ Young Cooke^” red, in-calf, 2 years 5 months-old (Sussex) ; bred 
by exhibitor. 

Pairs of Cows, to be shown in fuU milk, specially adapted for Dairy 
purposes; Special Prizes offered by the Oxfordshire and Banbury 
Agricvliurcil Societies, 

Thomas Statter, Jun., Stand Hill, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize, 
lOL, for his Ayrshires ; ages and breeders unknown. 

Henry Middleton, Outteslowe, Oxford : Second Prize, SZ., one between 6 
and 7 years-old, the other betw^een 6 and 6 years-old (Jers^);< breeder 
unknown. > \ , 

Henry Middleton, Outteslowe ; the Deserve Nurnber, to “ Montillado ” and 
“Lady,” fawn, 6 y^rs-old (Jersey); one bred by Mr. Fearman, Wal- 
lingford; thO other breeder unknown. 

SHEEP, 

Special Frizes offered by the Oxfordshire and the Banbury Agricultural 
[ Societies marked thus (*). 

Leia^ers — Shearling JESaaRa. 

John Borton, Barton House, Barton-le-Street, Malton, Yorkshire; First 
Prize, 2C^., for his 1 year 3 mouths 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

The Executor of the late , Lieut.-Oolonbl William Inob, Thorpe Constan- 
tine, Tamworth: Second Prize, XOZ., for his 1 year 4 months-old; bred 
by late Lieut.-Colonel W. Inge, 

The Executor of the late Libut.-Colonel William Inoe, Thorpe Constan- 
tine, Third Prize, for his 1 year 4 months-old ; bred by the late lieut.- 
Oolonel Inge. 

. Teasdale H. Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick: the Meserve Jdwinbery 
to his 1 year 3 months ± weok-old ; bred by exhibitor, 

Imcesders^Mams of any oBker Age, 

John Borton, Barton House, Malton: Ftrst Prize, 20Z., for “Blue Cap,” 
3 years 3 moaths-old; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Black Eye sire of dam* 

“OldSleamore” 
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JoHsr Bobtou, Bartoa House: SEOoiffD Pbi^e, lOZ., for Black Eye,’* 2 yeai-s 
3 months old ^ bred by exhibitor^ sire, Old Black JSye sire of dam, 
«Sanday” 

Geobge Hesbt Saebay, Holjne-Pierropnt, Notts : Tsied PteiZB, 5Z,, for his 
2 years 4: montha-bld; bred by exhibitor '; sire, Quid.” 

0EOBGE Turtsteb, Jnn,, Alexton Hall, Uppingham, Leicestershire : the JRes&rve 
Number^ to his 3 years 3 months 2 weeks-old; bred by exhiMtor, 

Leicesters — Pens of Five Sheoatling Ewes of the same Fhch 

The Executob of the late Lieot.-Colostei, William Iktoe, Thorpe Constan- 
tine, Tamworth : First Prize, 15Z^ for his 1 year 4 months-old ; bred by 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Inge. 

TeakoaIiE E. Hutchiksoy, Manor House, Catterick, Torkshiie? Second 
Prize, lOZ., for his 1 year 3 months-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Blair 
AthoL” 

John Bobton, Barton House, Barton-le-Street, Malton, Yorkshire: Third 
Prize, 5Z., for his 1 year 3 months 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

George Henry Sanday, Holme-Pierrepont, Nottinghamshire : the Eeserve 
Number, to his 1 year 4 months-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ L. X.” 

Cotswolds — Shearling Bam. 

Thomas. Bsow^ lgarh^ Farm, Bownhm Market, Norfolk: First 
, pRiz®, 20Z., for! bis ;X year A monthB 2 wee!b-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Bobert La3se, Cottage Fam, F^tin^n, Northkach: BkcoW Psizaa;, Ifet, ' 
for his 1 year 4, months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor.. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm, Downham Market : Third Prize, 5Z., 
for his 1 year 4 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Thomas Brown, Maiham Hall Farm, Downham Market : the Eeserve Number 
to his 1 year 4 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Cotmolds—Bams of any other Age, 

T. Beale Browne, Salperton Park, Andoversford : First Prize, 20Z., for his 
2 years 3 months 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

John Godwin, Troy Farm, Somerton, Deddington ; Second Prize, lOZ., for 
his 2 years 2 months 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

John Godwin, *,Troy Farm : Third Prize, 6Z., for his 2 years 2 months 3 
weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Thomas Bbo^, Marham Hall Farm, Downham Market : the Eeserve Number 
to his 2 years 4 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

' ChiswoMs — Pens of Five Shearling Ewes of the same Flock. 

John Gillbtt, Minster Lovell, Witney, Oxon: First Prize, 15Z., for his 

1 year 4 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

John Ghxett, Minster Lovell : Second Prize, lOZ., for his 1 year 4 months- 
old; bred by exhibitor. 

Bobert Garnb, Aldsworth, Northleach, Gloucestershire : Third Prize, 5Z., 
for his 1 year 4 months-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

John Gillett, Minster Lovell : the Eeserve Number to his 1 year 4 months 

2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 
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I *Ckt8mlds — Far the best Ten Etses^ without rejermce to Age^ who have 
mcMed Lanibs to June la^. 

The Executobs of the late Thomas Gillett, Kilkemiy Farm, Farringdon ; 
FntST Prize, 152. ; bred by the late Thomas Gillett. 

John Wilmams, Caercady, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire : the EesGrve Fumher; 
bred by exhibitor. 

*€ot8wold8 — For the lest Ten Bam Lamhs. 

John Gillett, Oaklands, Charlbury, 'Oxon : First Prize, 101, ; bred by 
exhibitor. 

Charles Gillett, Lower Haddon, Bampton, Farringdon; the Reserve 
bredbyexhiMtor. 

CotswoUs — F(yr the best Bam of any Age ; Sjpedal Prize offered by the 
BigU JSToaa. 1C ILP, 

John Godwin, Troy Fana, Somerto% Beddington, Oxon : First Prize, 5?., 
for his 2 years 3 months 2 weeks*old ; bred exhibitor. 

William CoTHEB,bf Middle Aston i iheBes&rve Number^ to his 6 years 4 
months-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

IAncol7t8--‘Shearling Bams, 

Thomas Gunnell^ Milton, Cambridge : First Prize, 201., for his 1 year 
4 months-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Eobert Wright, Nocton Heath, FTocton, Lincoln: Second Prize, 10?., for 
his 1 year 4 months^ld; bred by exhibitor. 

BcmEBT Wright, Hooton Heath : Tten Prize, 54 for his 1 year 4 months- 
old; bred by exhibitor. 

Bobert Wright/ of ¥ocffcon Heath: the Bmrve Bumber^ to has 1 year 4 
months-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

lAneolns — Bmas iff my other Age. 

Henry Budding, Panton House, Wragby, Lincolnshire : First Prize, 20?,, 
for his 2 years 3 months 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Henry Budding, Panton House: Second PitizB,10?,,far his 2, years 3 months 

3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

William F. Marshall, Branston, Lincoln: Third Prize, 10?., ibr his 4 
years 4 months 2 weeksKjld ; bred by exhibitor. 

Henry Budding, Pantch House ; the j2eaen;e Mumber.^lm 2 years S months 
2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Iducdns-^Pene of Five Shearling Ewes iff the mme Floeh 

Thomas Cartwright, Bunston Pillar, Lincoln,: First Prize, 15?., for his 
1 year 4 months 1 week-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Thomas Cartwright, Bunston Pillar: Second Prizs, TO?., .te his 1 year 

4 months 1 we©k-dld; bred by exhibitor. 

John Pears, Mere, Branston, Lincoln: the Reserve Btmb^ to his 1 year 
4 months-old ; bred by exhibitor. ' . 
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Biflimds and other Img-wooU — Bam of any other Age than Shearling. 

JOHX Lysx, Clrarcli Farm, Stroxton, Grrantliain : Fiest Pkizb, 20?., for Lis 
2 years 3 montLs old; Lred by exhibitor. 

JoHX Thomas Pinche^ Hardwick, Pembridge, Herefordshire: SscoisnD Petze, 
10?., for “ Champion,*’ 4 years 8 months 2 weeks 3 days-old ; bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Tom Long,” sire of dam Heart of Oak.” 

Feeiotick Stbeet, Harrowden House, Bedford: The Beserve Nuniber to 
Bury EoyaV’ 4 years 4 months-old ; bred by Mr. Hugh Aylmer, West 
Dereham, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

Bylands and other Long-vsooh. — Pern of Five Shearling Fwes^ 
of the same Flock. 

Thomas W. D. Habbis, Wootton, Northamptonshire : Pibst Pbize, 15?,, for 
his 1 year 4 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Oxfordshire Dovm — Shearling Bams. 

George Waijejs, Old Shiffoid, Bampton, Faiingdon: First' Pbize, 20?^ for 
his 1 year 5 months 2 weeks-old ; br^ by embitor. 

George Wallis, Old Sbifford: Secohb Prize, lOL, for his 1 year 5 months 
2 weeks-did ; bred by exhibitor. 

CHA3BtLES Hobbs, Mmsey Hampton, Cricklade: Third Pbize, 5?., for His 1 
year 4 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. ; ^ 

Frederick Street, Harrowden House, Bedford; ©le Beserve Nnndfot^ to Hts^ 

1 year 4 months-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Oxfordshire Downs — Bams of any other Age. 

George Wallis, Old Shiffbrd : First Prize, 20?., for his 2 yearn § months 2 
weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

George Wallis, Old Sbifford : Secoxd Prize, 10?,, for his 3 years 5 months 

2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

A. F. Miltoh Drxtcb, Burghfield, Beading 5 Third Pbize, 5L for his 2 years 
5 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Jaues LonoIiASD, Ciondon, Northampton: the Mesen/e Nv/mher, to his 

3 year 4 months 1 week-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

OxfordaMre Douma—Pem of five Shearlmg JEhm o/Sie same Flock 

Geobgb WAiLis, 01d Sbifford: Pibst Pbize, 15?., for bis i vear 5 months 2 
weeks-old ; bred by eidiibitor. 

A. F. Miwoisr Deuce, Burghfield, Beading, Berkshire : Second Prize 10? 
for his 1 year 6 months-old ; bred lay exhibitor.' ’ 

Fbedebiok Gillett, Upton Downs, Burford ; Third Prize, 6?., for his 1 year 
3 months 3 weeks-old ; bred by exHbitor. ^ 

Charles Gillett, Cote House, Bampton, Faringdon: the Beserve Number 
to Ms 1 year 4 months 1 week 4 days old ; bred by exhibitor. " 

^Oxfordshire Dcwns-^For the best ten Ftoes, mdiout reference to Age, 
who have suckled Lambs to Jtme 1st. ’ 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbuiy: Prize, 15?.; bred by 
exMbitor. ^ 
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Prbdbrick Gillett, Upton Downs, Burford, Oson ; the Beserve Fumler ; 
bred by exhibitor. 

*OxfoTdsMre Dmtm — For the hest ten Bam Lambs. 

James Smith Paekee, l£0iey, Oxford : Peize, 10?. ; bred by exhibitor. 

William Chillingwoeth, Cuddesden, Wheatley, Oxon: the Beserve Number; 
bred by exhibitor. 

^Oxfordshire Downs — For the best ten Fwe Lambs. 

The Execittoes of the late W. Bettost, Eynsham, Oxon : Peize, 10?. ; bred 
by exhibitor. 

William CniLLnrGWOETH, Cuddesden, Wheatley, Oxon : the Beserve Number ; 
bred by exhibitor. 


Southdowns — Shearling Bams. 

Loed Walsihgham, Merton Hall, Thetford : Pibst Peize, 20?., for his 1 year 
4 months-old ; bred by exhibitor, 

Loed Walsiegham: Second Peize, 10?., for his 1 years 4 months-old; bred 
by exhibitor. 

Loed Walsingham : Thisd Peize, 5?., for his 1 year 4 months-old ; bred by 
exhibitor. 

Loed Walsingham : the Beserve Number^ to his 1 year 4 months-old ; bred 
by exhibitor. 


Southdowns — Bams of my oth^ Age. 

Loed WALSiNGHAM/Merton Hall, Thetford t Eiest Peize, 20?,, for his 2 years 
4 months-old j bred by ^sdubitor, 

Sm WiLtiAM Thbockmorton, Baet,, Bnckland, Paringdon, Berks : Second 
' Peize, 10?., ior his 2 years 3 months-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire “ War- 
wick.’* 

Loed Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford : Thied Peize, 5?., for his 2 years 
4 inonth^ld; bred by exhibitor. 

William Eigden, Hove, Brighton: the Beserve Nmiher, to his 2 years 
4 months old ; bred by exMbitor. 

• SouOidowns — Fens of five Shearling Ewes of the same Fhch 

Loed Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford, Korfolk : Eiest Peize, 16?., for 
his 1 year 4 months-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

The Duke op Eiohmond, KG., Goodwood, Chichester : Second Peize, 10?., for 
his 1 year 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

William Eigden, Hove, Br^hton ; Thied Peize, 5?-,fprhis 1 year 4 months- 
old; bred by exhibitor. 

Loed Sondes, Elmham Hall, Thetford, Norfolk: the Beserve Number^ to his 
1 year 4 months-old ; hred by exhibitor. 


John Coxon, Preeford Paim, Lichfield, Staffordshire: Pibst Peize, 20?,, for 
Ms 1 year 3 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exMbitor; sire ** Commander,” 
sire of dam “ Novelty.” 

TOL. VI.*-{S. S. ff 
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Thomas Mansell, Adcott Hall, BascKurch, SbropsMre : Second Peize, 102., 
for Ms 1 year 4 months 2 weeks-old ; hred by exhibitor ; ssre of dam 
“ Short-legged Patentee.” 

SIes. Beach, the Hattons, Brewood, Penkridge, Stafford^re : ,THmD] Peize, 

52., for her 1 year 3 months 1 week 4 days old ; bred by exMbitor. 

IjOEd Chbsham, Latimer, Ohesham, Bucks : the ^Reserve Numher^ to his 1 
year 3 months 1 week-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Shr(^liire8--Bam8 of any other Age. 

John Evans, , IJffington, Shrewsbury : Piest Peize, 20Z., for ** Standard 
Bearer,” 3 years 3 months 3 weeks-old ; bred by Mr. B. H. Masfen, 
Pend^ord, Wolveihampton ; sire. Crane’s “Corsair;” sire of dam. 
Mainstay.” 

Mbs. Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Penkridge : Second Peize, 102., for her 
2 years 3 months 2 weeks-old; bred by the late Mr. Joseph Beatch, The 
Hattons. 

Mbs. Beach, The Hattons; Thied Peize, 52., for her 2 years 3 months 
8 weeks-old ; hred by the late Mr. Joseph Beach. 

Thomas Mansell, Adcott Halk Baschurch, Salop ; the Beseroe Number, to 
his 2 years 4 months 3 weeks-old ; sire, “ Conservative.” 

Shro^hii'es — Pens of Mpe Skearlintg JEhses of ihe same FU(d^ „ 

Loed Chesham, Latimer, Chesham; Bucks ; ^ittsT Peize, 152., for his about*; 
1 year 3 months 2 weeks-old; hred by exhibitor. 

John Hanbitet Beadbuene, Pipe Place, Lichfield ; Second Peize, 102., for 
Ms 1 year 4 months-old; bred by exMbitor; sires, “Cross Wood Hero” 
and “ Pretender.” 

Loed Sudelet, Toddington, Winohcombe, Grloncestershire : Thied Peize, 

62., for his 1 year 3 months 2 weeks-old; hred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Com- 
monwealth;” sire of dam, “Competition.” 

John Hanbtjey Beadbuene, of Pipe Place, Lichfield : the Beserve Number 
to his 1 year 4 months-old; bred by exMbitor ; sires, “ Cross Wood 
Hero ” and “ Pretender.” 

EampsMres and other Short Wools — Shearling Bam. 

Alfbed Moeeison, Fonthill House, Tisbniy, Wilts : Pbbst Peize, 202., for 
his 1 year 5 months 1 week-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

James B awlencb, Bulhridge, Wilton, Salisbmy ; Second Peize, 10?., for 
his about 1 year 5 months 2 weeks-old; bred^hy exhibitor, 

James Bawlencb, Bulbridge, Wilton: Thied Peize, 102., for’ his about 

1 year 5 months 2 weeks-old ; hred by exhibitor, 

, Alfbed Moeeison, Fonthill: the Beserve Number to his 1 year 5 months 

2 weeks-old ; Med by exMbitor. 

Sam^shires and other Short Wools — Bam of any other Age. 

James Bawlencb, Bulbridge, Wilton, Salisbury ; Fibst Peize, 202., for his 
about 3 years 5 months ? weeks-old ; hred by exhibitor. 

John and JS^atthew Aenold, Westmeon, Petersfield, Hants : Second Peize, 

102., for “ Biuegown,” 2 years 5 months-old ; bred by exhibitors. 
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'Stephen Kura, Bockhampton Farm, Lambourne, Berks: Third Prize, 5?., 
for his 3 years 3 months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

- JoEK EoRSOisr, Bymess, Boohester, Northumberland : the Beserve Number, to 
“lidanchester,” 2 years 2 months 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 

“ Harry.’’ 

SampsMres and otker Short Wools — Pens of Five Shearling Fwes of the 

same Flock. 

James Eawleecb, Bulbridge, Wilton: First Prize, 16Z., for his about 1 
year 5 months 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

James Eawlexcb, Bulbridge : Secojstd Prize, 10?., for his about 1 year 5 
months 2 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

John Baetoe, Haokwood Farm, Basingstoke, Hampshire : Third Prize, 5?., 
for his 1 year 5 months 2 weeks-old : bred by exhibitor. 

JoHE PiTTMAE KusTO, North Stoke, Wallingford, Berks : the Beserve Number^ 
to his 1 year 4 months 3 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

Borsets — Shearling Bam. 

IfEERT Mato, Cokers Frome, Dorchester : First Prize, 207., for his 1 year 

6 months 2 weeks old ; bred by exhibitor. 

James William James, Mappowder Court, Blandford : Second Prize, 10?., 
for his 1 year 6 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Herbert Farthing, Nether Stowey, Bridgewater, Somei*set: the Beserve 
Number, to *‘Duke of Stowey,” 1 year 6 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Borsets — pens cfMve Shearling Fuses. 

Herbert Farthing, Nether Stowey, Bridgewater ; First Prize, 157., for his 
1 year 6 months-old ; bred by ^hibitor. ^ 

Abraham Bond, Huntstile, Bridgwater: Second Prize, 57., for his 1 year 

7 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Henry Mato, Cokeis Frome, Dorchester ; the Beserve Number, to his 1 year 
6 months 1 week-old ; bred by exhibitor. 


PIGS- 

Boars of a Large White Breed, above Tusehe Months old. 

James and Frederick Howard, Britannia Farm, Bedford: First Prize, 
107., for “ Victor 2nd,” 2 years 1 week 1 day-old ; bred by exhibitors ; 
sire, “Victor 1st dam, “ Longville sire of dam, “ Gold Spur.” 

Bicshard Elmhtrst Dickering, Northorpe, Kirton-Lindsey : Second Prize, 
5?„ for Cultivator 5th,” 5 years 3 weeks-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, 
“Victor;” dam, “Princess Koyal sire of dam, “ Cultivator 1st ” 

Peter Eden, Grass Lane, Salford, Manchester; the Besei^e Nwrr&er, to 
“Sampson,” 2 years 8 months old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Hero;” 
dam, “Matchless;” sii-e of dam, “Fairwind.” 

S 2 
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Boars of a Large White Breeds cSxm Six md not exceeding Tioelve 
McmtJis old, 

Matthew Walkeb, Stookl^ Part, AhsIow, Burton-on-Trent, Stafford’- 
shire: Pirst Prize, 10?., for “Hero,” 9 montlis 2 weeks 6 days-old;, 
hred by exhibitor; sire, “Sea Boy;** dam, “ Bright Eve sire of dam, 
** Brutus ” 

Matthew Walker,- Stockley Park: ‘Secoed Prize, 51, for “Alfred the^ 
Great,’” 11 months 4 weeks 1 day-old ; bred by exMbitor ; sire, “ 

Boy ; * dam, “ Bright Eve;” sire of dam, “Brutus.” 

George Chapmak, of Seamere, Scarborough, Yorkshire : the Beserve Pumber, 
to “ Yorkshireman” 11 months 1 week 3 days-old; bred by exhibitor*: 
sire, “Blair^ Athol;” dam, “The Village Pride;” sire of dam, “Fair- 
wind.” 


Boars of a SmaU White Breeds above Twelve Months old. 

HE 2 fEY j^EiLn, The Grange, Worsley, Manchester: First Prize, 101, for 
“ The Doctor,” 1 year 8 mon^s 2 weeks 1 day-old ; bred by W. E. 
Kershaw, Esq,, Beech House, Middleton, Manchester; sire, “King of 
Trumps f dam, “Kate.” 

Peter Edee, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Secorh Prize, 51., for 
“Young King of the West,” t years 3 weeks 5 days-old ; bred by 
Hatton, Addin^am, Leeds ; sire, “ Old King dam,, “ Miss Lucy ” 

WiLiiAM Hattoist, Addingham, Leeds : tbe jReserw jVamfier, to his, 1 year 
1 month-old; bred by exMbitor; sire, “Joseph 2nd5” darU, “Miss^ 
Lucy;” sire of dam, “ Young King of the West.” 

Boars of Smodl White Breeds above Six and not exceeding Twelve 
Months old. 

Peter Edek, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: First Prize, 101, for 
“ Young Princ^” 10 months 2 weeks 3 days-old; bred by exMbitor; 
sire, “ Old Prince dam, “ Violet;” sire of dam, “ King Lear 1st.” 

Wjllum Hattoh, Addingham, Leeds : Second Prize, 5?„ for “ Dreadnought,”' 
8 months 1 day-old; bred by exMbitor; sire, “Joseph 2nd.” dam, 
“Bosebud:” sire of dam, “ Old King of the West” 

William Parker, Golden Lion Hotel, Leeds Eoad, Bradford, YorksMre : the- 
Bifserve Nmther, to “ Eoger,” 10 months 3 days-old ; bred by 3Jfc. W, 
Garnett, Idle, Leeds ; sire, “ Sugar’s Pretender.’* 

Boars of a Small Black Breed. 

George M'Gann, Court Farm, Malvern, Worcestershire: First Prize, 101,. 
for “ Wallace,” 1 year 1 month 1 week 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor, 

Samuel Geateb Steabn, Brandestone, Wickham Market, Suffolk : Second 
Prize, 51., for “The Parson,” 11 months 4 weeks 1 day-old; bred bjr 
, Mr. Herman Biddell, Playford, Ipswich. 

George Mumpord Sexton, Whersted Hall, Ipswich ; the Beserve Nundter^ 
to “Kingcraft,” 10 months 1 week 6 days old; bred by exMbitor; sire, 

“ Lord Lyons dam, “ Princess of Wales sire of dam, “ Battersea- 
Prince.” . 
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Boots of&e BerTsskire Breed. 

Oeobgb Geiggs, OaMands, Romford, Essex ; First Prize, 10?., for “Prince,’’ 
black, little wiute, 2 years 5 months 3 weeks old ; bred by exhibitor ; 
sire, “ King of the Valley;” dam, “ Princess.” 

Ritssell SwAsrwicK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester, Grlou- 
cestershire : Seooed Prize, 6?., for Sambo 2nd,” black and white, 1 year 1 
month 1 day-old ; bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Othello dam, “ Sally 3rd.” 

Hebeb Htjmfrby, Elingstone Farm, Shrivenham, Berkshire: the Reserve 
Number j to “ Ko. 293 M,” black, white points, 11 months 3 weeks 6 
days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Souse Genteel;” dam, “Butter- 
basket” 

Boars of a Breed not eligible for die preceding dosses. 

•JoHK EnwAEU Fox, IMansion House, Great Horton, Bradford, Yorkshire: 
First Prize, 10?., for “ Young Prince of Airedale,” white, 1 year 1 month 
6 days-old ; bred by Sir Charles Tempest Bart,, Broughton Hall, Skipton ; 
site, “ Young Prince of Airedale.” 

Peter Eben, Cross Lane, Salford, ^Manchester : Sbcoot) Prize, 6?., for ** King 
Lear 3rd,” white, 1 year 11 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “King 
Lear 2nd ;” dam, “ May Queen.” 

Riohaeb Elmhirst Duckeeikg, Kortborpe, Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire : 
the Reserve Number^ to “ Wallace 2na,” white, 1 year 10 months 2 weeks- 
old ; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Cultivator 5th;” dam, “Minna;” sire of 
dam, “ Cultivator 3rd.” 

Breeding Sows of a Large White Breed. 

Matthew Walker, Stockley Park, Anslow, Burton-on-Trent^ Staffordshire: 
itoT P rize, 10?., for “Thalia,” 2 years 6 months 1 week-old ; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Robin Hood;” dam, “Perfume 2nd;” sire of dam, 
“Brutus” 

Jakes and Frebeeick Howarb, Britannia Farms, Bedford : Becoeb Prize, 
6?., for “Longville 2nd,” 2 years 1 week 1 day old, in-pig; bred by 
exhibitors ; sire, “ Victor 1st. dam, “ Longville sire of dam, “ Gold^ 
Spur ” 

JtiOHABB Elmhirst Duckering, Korthorpe, Kirton-Iandsey ; the Reserve 
Number^ to “Princess Royal,” 1 year 10 months 2 daysKild; bred by 
exhibitor; sire “ Cultivator 4rth;” dam, “Countess;” sire of din, “Cul- 
tivator 1st.” 


Breeding Sows of a SmdR White Breed. 

William Hattoh, Addingham, Leeds ; First Prize, 10?., fir “ Pride of the 
Village,” 1 year 10 months 2 weeks 1 day-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Young King of the West;” dam, “Lady Havelock;” sire of dam, 
“ Joseph the First ” 

Peter Ebej;, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Sbcoto Prize, 6?., for 
“ Sunshine,” age and breeder unknown. 

William Hattox, Addingham : the Reserve Number^ to “Charming May,” 
2 years 1 month 1 oay-oid in-pig; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Young 
King of the West ;” dam, “ Queen of the West;” sire of dam, “ Old King 
,of the West ” 
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Breeding Sows of a Small Bhch Breed. 

Samuel Geatee Stearx, BrandestoBj Wickham Market, Suffolk: First’ 
Prize, lOZ., for Aunt Hannah,*’ 1 year 5 months-old (in pig); bred hy 
Mr. H, Bidden, Playford, Woodbridge. 

George MuHroRn Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk : SECoim Prize, 
6Z., for ** Hester,” 1 year 2 months 4 weeks-old (in pig) ; bred by exhibitor ; 
sire, “ Stockwell dam, “ Queen May.” 

George Motford Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich ; the Beserve A 

to “Sunshine,” 1 year 2 months 4 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor sire,, 

“ Stockwell dam, “ Queen May.” \ 

Breeding Sows of the Berhshire Breed. 

Arthur Stewart, Saint Bridge, Gbucester : First Prize, lOZ., for Duchess 
black, little white, 1 year 4 weeks-old (in-pig); bred by exhibitor; sire, 

‘ “Sampson;” dam, “Old Sally.” 

Busselii SwANmck, Boyal Agricultural College Farm : Second Prize, 6Z., for' 
“Sally 5th,” black and white, lyear 1 month 1 day-old (in-pig); bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “Othello 1st;” dam, “Sally 3rd.” 

Arthur Stewart, Saint Bridge, Gloucester : the Beserve Bfumler^ to 
** Princess,*’ black, little white, 1 year 4 weeks-old (in-pig); bred by* 
exhibitor; sire, “ Sampson dam, “ Old Sally.” 

Breedmg Sows of a Breed not digMe for the jpreceding Classes^ 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane : First Peezb, lOZ., for “ Bu^ Bee,” white, 3 years 
6 months 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ King L6ar 1st;” dam, 
“Pride of the village ;” sire of dam, “King Lear 1st.” 

Bichard Elmhirst Dtjckering, Northorpe, Elirton-Lindsey : Second Prize,. 
5Z, for “Primrose,” white, blue spots, 2 years 2 months 1 week-old;, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire, “ Dreadnought;” dam, “ Primrose sire of dam, . 
« Comet.” 

WiUxaM Hatton, Addingham, liceds, Yorkshire, the Beserve Nimler, to* 
“ Queen of the West,” white, 2 years 6 months 1 day-old (in-pig) ; bred 
by exMbitor ; sire, “ Old King of the West ” 

Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs of a Large White Breeds of the same- 
Litter, above Four and under Bight Months old. 

Bichard Elmhiest Duokering, Korthorpe, Kirton-Lindsey, Lincolnshire; 
First Prize, lOZ., for his 7 months 3 weeks 6 days-old ; bred by exhibitor : 
sire, “ Samson dam, “British Queen ;” sire of dam, “ Cultivator Ist.” 

Matthew Walker, Stockley Park, Anslpw, Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire 
Second Prize, 61 ., for “ Three Graces,” 7 months 4 weeks -old ; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “ Forest l^y;” dam, “Duchess;” sire of dani, “ Bobin 
Hood.” 

James and Frederick Howard, Britannia Farms, Bedford: the Beserve 
Nimber, to their 7 months-old ; bred by exhibitors ; sire, “ Emperor 
dam, “ Longville 2nd}” sire of dam, “Victor 1st.” 

Pms of Three Breedmg Sow Pigs of a Small White Breed, of the same- 
Litter^ above Four and under Fight Months old. 

George Mumford Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk: First Prize,. 
10?., for “ We Challenge All,” 7 months 3 weeks 4 days-old ; bred by 
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exhibitor; sire, “Bodger Crutdiley;’* dam, Queen of the East;’* sire 
of dam, "Sir Colin.** 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester : Second Prize, 6?., for his 
7 month 1 week 3 days-old; bred by exhibitor ; sire, " Tommy Dodd;** 
dam, "Eairy ;** sire of dam, "Lord l!velson.’* 

Pens of Three Breeding Sows of a Smcdl Black Breeds of the same 
Litter^ above Four and under Mght Months old, 

George Turner, jun.,Alexton,Uppm^am, Leicestershire: First Prize, lOZ., 
for his 6 months 2 weeks 3 days-old (Improved Essex) ; bred by exhi- 
bitor. 

Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs of the Berkshire Breed, of the earns 
lAtter, above Four and under Fight Months old, 

Eusselii Swanwick, Eoyal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester: First 
Prize, lOZ., for his black and white, 6 months 3 weeks 5 days-old ; bred 
by exliibitor; sire, " Othello 1st dam, “ Sally 3rd.’* 

Eichard Fowler, Broughton Farm, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire; Second 
Prize, 6Z^ for his black and white, 6 months 3 weeks 2 days-old ; bred 
by exhibitor. 

Eichard Fowler, Broughton Farm, Aylesbury : the Beserve Number, to his 
black and white, 7 months 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs of a Breed not eligible for the prece^ 
ding Classes, of the same Litter, above Four and under Mght months 
old* 

Matthew Walker, Stockley Park, Anslow, Burto-on-Trent, Stafibrd^ira: 
■First Peizbi, lOf., for "Thalia” "Teresa,” "Tiny,” white, 7 months 
^ weeks 6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; mre, "Forest Boy;” dam, 
"Thalia 2nd;” sire of dam, “ fiobin Hood.’ 

George Crapkan, Seainere, Scarborough, Yorkshire: Second Prize, 5Z., for 
"Three Lilies,” white, 7 months 1 week 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, " The Boy in Blue - dam, " Crocus 2nd ; sire of dam, “ King of the 
North.” 


For the best Berkshire Boar, Sow^ and their Offspring; the laUer to be 
under Twdve weeks old, 

Heber Huhfeet, Kingstone Farm, Shrivenham, Berkshire : Prize, lOZ., 
for his boar, "Eoyal Oak,” 1 year 7 months 3 weeks 4 days-old; 
sire, "Eainbow;” dam, " No. 249 .A;” sire of dam, "No 144; sow, 
" Beauty Bewitched,” 3 years 1 month-old ; bred by exhibitor. , 

Sib. William THBOOKiroRTON, Bart., Buckland, Farringdon^ Berkshire; the 
Meserve Number, to bis boar, 1 year 2 months 2 weeks-old; sow, 2 
years 10 months-dd; bred by exhibitor. 

For the best Pair of Berkshire Boars, from one Litter, under Six 
Months old, 

Heber Humeret, Kingstone Fann, Shrivenbam, Berkshire ; Prize, lOZ., for 
"Nos. 314 M and N,” 5 months 1 week 1 day-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, " No. 297 M dam, “ No. 251 A;” 
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The Executors of the late William Hewer, of Sevenhampton, Highworth, 
Wiltshire : the Eeserve Number to their 5 months 4 weehs 1 day-old ; 
bred by the late W/Hewer ; sire, “ Sennington Lad 5th dam, “ Julia 
sire of dam, “Wiltshire Lad.” 


DdPLEMENTS. 


Fixed SteamrBngines of Fovr-liorse Power with Boiler combined. 

Clayton and Shuttlewobth, Lincolu : Fibst Pbize, 9L, to Ho. 7171. 
Bbown and May, Devizes: Seconb Pbize, 62., to Ho. 689i 
The Eeadino Ibojj Wobks Compaot, Beading: Thibd Pbize, 6 ?., to Ho. 
4009. 

Mabshall, Sons, and Co., Gainsborough: Highly Commended, for Ho. 
7081. 

Bobby and Co., Lincoln ; Commended, for 7110. 

Davey, Pasman, and Davey, Colchester : Commended, for 7100. 

Fixed SieamrEngines above Fovr-horee and not exceeding Ten-horse 
Power f to he worhed ly an ifidependent hoU&r, 

Clayton and Shdttlewobth I , i 112. 6s., to Ho. 7172. 

The Beading laoN WoBKs Company J \ 112. 5s., to Ho. 4010. 
Mabshall, Sons, and Co. : Thibd Pbize, 72. 10s., to Ho. 7082. 


Horse Gears for One Horse. 

Woods, Cocksedge, and Wabnee, Stowmarket : Fibst Pbize, 52., to Ho. 4038. 
Bichmond and Chandleb, Salford, Manchester ) . >22. 10s., to Ho. 4889. 

B. Hunt, Earl’s Colne, Halstead, Esses .. j J 22. 10s,, to Ho. 1099. 
Hunt and Pickebino, Leicester ; Highly CoMMEiinDED, for Ho. 2024. 
Coleman and Mobton, Chelmsford ; Commended, for Ho. 1697. 

Thomas Cobbett, Shrewsbury : Commended, for Ho. 6338. 

The Beading Ibon Wobes Company: Commended, for Ho. 4011. 

Horse Gears for Two Horses. 

Woods, Cocksedge and Wabneb ; First Pbize, 62., to Ho. 4042. 

E. B. and F. Tubnee, Ipswich > ( 22. 10s., to Ho. 4834. 

Bichmond and Chandleb .. J ( 22. 10s., to Ho. 4890. 

B. Hunt : Highly Commended, for Ho. 1097., 

Mellabd’s Trent Foundby, Bugeley : Highly Commended, for Ho. 5222. 
Coleman and Mobton : Commended, for Ho. 1698. 

Woods, Cocksedge and Wabneb : Commended, for Ho. 4041. 

Thomas Cobbett : Commended, for Ho. 6339. 

Williamson, Bbothees, Kendal: Commended, for 6736. 

Agricultural Mills mth Stone Grinders^ for Steam or Horse Power. 

John Weighell, Pickering : First Pbize, 82,, to Ho. 6761. 

E. B. and F. Tubneb : Second Pbizb^ 72., to Ho. 4836* 
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MarshalIi, Sons, and Co. ; Third Prize, 5Z., to Ko. 7083. 

The Reading Iron Works Company : Oomm3eindbd, for No. 4014. 

Agricultural Mills with Metal Qrmders^for Steam or Morse Power* 

Amies, Barfoed and Co., Peterborough : First Prize, 8^., to No. 208- 
Thomas Corbett : Second Prize, 72., to No. 6340. 

E. and H, Roberts, Deanshanger, Stony Stratford: Tbord Prize, 5?., to 
No, 5954. 

Smith and Grace, Thrapston, Northampton : Commended, for No. 1671. 

Corti Crushers for Steam or Morse Power* 

Eansomes, Sims, and Head, Ipswich : First Prize, 62., to No. 1017. 

E. H. Bentall, Heybridge, Maldon : Second Prize, 62., to No. 933. 

Woods, Cocksedge, and Warner, Stowmarket: Third Prize, 42., to No. 
4045. 

E. R, and F. Turner: Commended, for No. 4838. 

Com OrvAiers for MaudrPower. 

E. H. Bentall : First Prize, 62., to No. 934. 

Woods, Cocksedge and Warner: Second Prize, ‘42., to No. 4047. 

Linseed Crushers hy Steam or Morse Power* 

E. E. and P. Turner : The Prize, 52., to No. 4840. 

Limeed Crushers for McM Power* 

E. B. and F. Turner : First Prize, 62., to No. 4841. 

Woods, Cocksedge, and Warner : Second Prize, 42., to No. 4052. 

Chaff-CuUers for Steam or Morse Power* 

Bighmond and Chandler : First Prize, 102., to No. 4881. 

E.H. Bentall ) j 52., to No. 959. 

Picksley, Sims and Co., Leigh, Manchester } \ 52., to No. 3182. 

Carbon and Toone: Highly Commended, for No. 2669. 

Cornes and Co., Baibridge, Nantwich : Commended, for No. 2782. 

T. Allcook, ilatclifEeK)n*Trent, Commended, for No. 1690. 

Chaff-Cutters for Mand PotJoer, 

Richmond and Chandler : First Prize, 62,, to No. 4877. 

Picksley, Sims and Co. : Second Prize, 42., to No, 3183. 

Smith and Grace : Highly Commended, for No. 1673, 

E. H, Bentall : Highly Commended, for No. 947. 

Odctdte^Break^s for Steam or Morse Power* 

Amies, Barfoed and Co. ; First Prize, 62., to No. 214. 

E. B. and F. Turner; Second PRizEy52., to No. 4842. 

Hunt and Pickering : Third Prize, 42., to No. 2032. 
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Oileake-Bre<de&-» for Smd Power. 

Amies Baefobd, and Co. : ItaST Peizb, 6Z., to No. 225. soon 

"vtwtt tm’s Tbest Fotodby CoMPAJjy : Sbcobd Peize, 4?., to No. BujO. 

Street. Wellington, Salop: Comhenped, for 

No. 6877. 

Tw%vp o)id Soot’^OutisTBe 

1 S:S£SS; , 

BootPdpers. 

•R WnsMaB^aad&ss; FiiOT:PBiZE,71.,t6Nd.l315,f*'^*orl»orBepcrwer. 

|S?lS^d O;.:^in> ^iz^, 4?.. to No. 3189, for steam or horse 

B.1Sbe and Soe: PmZB, 4Z, to Na 1313, speoiaHy adapted for hand 

iSSr, Sms and Co. : Hiohle CoimEKDED,for No. 3190, specially adapted 

T CoHMEsnijD, for Na ,6346, for steam or ho^ 

S. COBBEIT and Sos ; Oommesdbd, for No. 6879, ^cmlly adapted! for l^d 
power. 


AMIES, Baefoed and Co. : Fiest Peize, 1^1, to No. 232. Sbooed Peize, 
8?., to No. 235. 

Chums worked hy Smd Power, 

Bobebt TnTKiiEB, Penrith : First Peize, 4Z,, to No. ^16. 

Gbobqe Hathawat, Chippenham: SEcraroP^ 3f. 10s., to^. 675. 
Thomas Beadfobd and Co., 63, Fleet Street, London, Thibd Peize, 21 . 10s., 

aid Tayeoe, Victoria Bridge, Salford, Manchester: Highly Com- 

aiENDED, for No. 5184 ^ r icr a 

Bobinsok and Richaebson, Highgate, Kendal : C^MMENiMp, for No. 3^ 
WiLLTAK Waide, 5, South Brook Street, Hunslet Lane, Leeds: Coiimem)ED, 
for No. 2237- 

Ohurns worked hy any other jpower, 

Bobeet Tinkiee : Fiest Prize, 4Z. 10s., to No. 4422. 

Bobinson and Bichaedson : Second Prize, 3L, to No. 3o50. 

T. Bradford and Co : Third Prize, 21 10s., to No. 572. 

Chums specially adapted to small ocmpcdicms, 

T. Bradford and Co : First Prize, 4L, to No, 564. -d ^7 

Phiur Johnstone, 290, Oxford Street, London : Second Prize, v>t., to 

>"0.3412, 

Cheese Tubs, 

ja^EiiEtAED’s Trent Foundbt x a Prize, 3?., to No. 5235, 
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Cheese Presses^ 

Southwell and Co., Kugeley : First Prize, 4?. 10s., to ITo. 4187. 
Hellabu’s Trekt Foundry Company : Second Prize, 3Z., to 5236. 

James Cosnes and Co., Barbridge, Eantwicb: Third Prize, 21. 10s., to 
Ifo. 2798. 


Miscellaneous Dairy Utensils. 

James Cobnes and Co. : Prize, 2L 10s., to 17o. 2798, Curd Drainer’. 
Southwell and Co : Prize, 21. 10s., to FTo. 4188, Curd Mills. 

Carson and Toone, Warminster : I^ize, 21 10s., to No. 2690, Cheese Turner 
and for general collection of cheese-making apparatus. 

Alway and Son, 37, Chapel Street, Pentonville, London : Prize, 21. 10s., for 
general collection of utensils for Butter Making. 

W. and F. Bichmond, Colne, Lancashire: Highly Commended, No. 5919 
to 5946, Milk Tar^ards and Improved Milk Carriages. 

The Atmospheric Churn Company, 119, New Bond Street, London: Highly 
Commended, No. 6436 to 6454, Atmospheric Chums. 

Bone Mills. 

The Beverley Iron and Waggon Company, Beverley : First Prize, 
to No. 1504, and Second Prize, 6Z., to No. 1505. 

W. Crosskill and Sons, Beverley : Third Prize, 61, to No. 623. 

Coprolite Mills. 

E. and F. Turner : The Prize, IQl, to Nos. 4844-6-6. 

Max Bre(diimg MacMm^ 

John Fuot Hodgkin, West Derby, Liverpool: First Prize, 62^., to No. 
7199, for steam dr home power. Second Prize, 4?., to No. 7202, for hand 
power. 


Machines for the Mamfactuare of Draining Tdes. 

J, D. Pinfold, Eugl:^ : Prize, %l., to No. 6675, for steam or horse power. 
John Whitehead, Preston, Lancashire : Prize, 11., to No. 6604, for hand 
power. 

Edward Page and Co., Bedfcfrd ; Commended, to No. 4439, for hand power. 
Draining Tools. 

Hunt and Pickering; First Prize, 6Z., to No. 2137, 

Clarke and Son, Brackley : Second Prize, 4Z,, to No. 5774. 

F. Parkes and Co., Birmingham H ighly Commended, for No. 4576. , 
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MISOELLAMOTrS AWAEDS. 

'giLVEB Medals. 

A.MIES, Babfoed and Oo., PeterTwrongli : No* 196, Portable Metal Com 
Grinding Mill with Dressing Apparatus. 

Amies, Baefobd and Co. : Nos. 245-6, Campain’s Patent Anchors for Steam 
Cultivation. 

William Babton, Bargate, Boston, Lincolnshire: No. 5809, a Oottagei^s 
Patent Cfooking Stove, 

J. and F. Howaed, Bedford : No. 5437, Patent Self-acting appliance to Horse- 
Bake. 

Gilbbex Mueeat, Estate Office, Elvaaton Castle, Derby: Nos. 7747-8-9, a 
Collection of Models for a Cheese Factory. 

BtaET PooijBY and Son, Albion Foundry, Liverpool : No. 6631, Automatic 
Grain Scale. 

Bobey and Co., Lincoln : No. 7118, Patent Self-feeding Armaxatusfor Threshing. 
Machine. 

J. and B. Sacsty, Wisbeach: No. 3478, Patent Wood Covering for Tem- 
porary Buildings, Walls, &c. 

Jambs Sinclaib, 46, Corporation Street, Manchester : Nos. 6696-7, Chemical 
Fire Engines. « 

BpBEEjr .Maynaed, Whittlesford, Cambridge: No. 3169, Patent Portable 
Steam-Power Sifting Chaff En^e. 


Hlouly Commended. 

Amies, Babfoed and Co. : No. 240, Steam Cooking Apparatus. 

Thomas Bakeb, Compton, Newbury, No. 797, Ti;f0arfc for Scavenging. 

William Ball and Son, l^thwell, Kettering: No. 2260, Patent Double Break 
on Waggon. 

Baeeows and Stewaet, Banbury : No, 694, Improved Windlass for Steam 
Cultivation.^ 

TheBEVEELEY PaoN AND Waggon Company: No. 1613, Self-Acting Sheaf 
DeKvery to Reaping Machine, 

Thomas Coebett, Shrewsbury : No. 6350, Improvement in Hand Clover- 
Seed Barrow, 

Jambs Davey, Eynsham, Oxford : No. 7552, Improved Cart Harness, 

John Fowlee and Co., Leeds ; No. 2811, Traction Engine on Springs, 

David Hast and Co., Wenlock Road, City Road, London : No. 1914, Patent 
Automatic Self-Acting and Self-Registering Com-Weighing Machine. 

Holmes and Son, Norwich ; No. 2147, Improvement in SSy and Com Elevator. 

Hoensby and Sons, Spittlegate, Grantham : No. 1338, combined OomDressing 
and Screening Macmne. 

Thomas Huntee, Maybole, Ayr: No. 5913, Dickson’s Patent Double Drill 
Turnip Cleaner. 

T. McKenzie and Sons, 34, Dawson Street, Dublin, No. 6033, Reaper and 
Mower Knife Grinder. 

G. W. Mubeay and Co., Banff, N.B., No, 5555, Double-Furrow Plough and 
Sub-soiler. 

Thomas Peekins, EQtchin : No. 337, Patent Folding Shafts for Mowing 
Machines. 

W, Bainforth and Son, Brayford Head, Lincoln : No. 4701. Improved Patent 
Com Screen. 

Richmond and Chandler, Salford, Manchester : No. 4883, a Litter Cutter. 

J. and B. Sainpy ; No. 3472, Imxjroved Cattle Crib. 
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SoTJTHWELii and Oo., Engeley : Ko. 4201, Improvement in Eidging PlongL 

WmiiiAM Smith, Eoston Lowthorpe, EriJBSeld : No. 3324, Self-Seeding Sheep 
Eack. 

W. E. Thomson, 3, Moray Place, Edinburgh : No. 6747, Patent Eoad Steam- 
Engine. . 

Commended. 

J. P. Baefoed, Banbury : No. 169, Improved Carnage Jack. 

Heney Denton, Wolverhampton : No. 1477, improvement in Chain Harrow 
Carriage. 

T. M‘K£rziE and Sons, 34, Dawson Street, Dublin: No. 6044, improve- 
ments in Turnip and Mangold Drills. 

H. J. and 0. Majoe, Bridgwater : No. 7822, Eoofing Tiles. 

J. and B. Saintt : No. 3471, improvement in Field Gate, and No. 3476, 
Sheep Fencing. 

Eichaed Westdee, Famingham, Dartford : No. 3382, Machine for Tarring 
Sheep-fold Netiing. 


faem PEi2ass. ; 

Fiest Peizb, a Silver Cup, value 100 Guineas, offered by James Mason, Esq., 
late High Sheriff of 0]dford^re, to Mrs. Maby Elizabeth Millington, of 
Asb Grove Farm, Ardley, Bicester. 

Second Peizb, of 501, offered by the Society, to Mr. John Tb3E5ADWE^, of 
Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury., 

THtED l^txzE, 251, to EobbetUeaddooe, of Lyneham, Chipping Norfeon. 

Commended, the Ftoas occupied by Mr. Nathaniel Sthgob, of Adderbury 
Grounds, Adderbuiy ; Mr. Zachabiah StilgoE, of Adderbury, near Ban- 
bury ; and William Dibnchfield,, of Easington, near Banbury. 

The Judges consider the Sheep management of Thomas ^tioam, of Little 
Wittenham, Abingdon, wor&y of the highest praise. 
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AGEIOULTURAL EDUCATION. 
Examimtim Papers, 1870. 


EXAMmATION IIT AaEICULTURE. 

MAYTTVTm r Number op Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

Tuesday^ April 26th Morning^ 10 a,m. till lp,m, 

1. Suppose a farm of 500 acres consisting of moderately light land, 
of widch four-fifths are arable. Describe the best rotation of crops 
suitable for it. State the number of acres which should be under ctiL- 
idvation for roots per annum. Name the different kinds of roots, or 
other green crops in place of roots, which should be planted. 

2. Describe the best manner of preparing light land for roots, from 
the time; of -taking away, or otherwise disposing of the previous crop, 
Tintil tbo land is fit for the-reception of the se^ at the proper season. 
State also the proper time of sowing the seed, the quanti^ of manure 
(farmyard or arilficMd, ,<» both^,' to be applied, and the <juantity of 
mangold seed and of turnip seed per aor6. / , 

3. To what crops should you apply finmyard manure? and at what 
times? 

4. What would be the horse-power required per 100 acres on such 
a farm as that described in No. 1 question ? 

6. What would be the horse-power required per 100 acres on a 
farm of 1000 acres (four-fifths arable) of heavy land, presuming a set 
of Fowler’s double-engine steam-tackle to be also in use whenever 
required ? 

6. State the kinds of live-stock required, and the number of each 
kind, on a farm as described in question No. 1 ? 

7. State the kinds of live-stock required, and the number of each 
kind, on a farm as described in question No. 5, presuming the grass- 
land be worth 50s. per acre. 

8. Describe the best method of draining different descriptions of 
land, namely : — Clay soils, comparatively porous soils, and also wet 
gravel or oiher soil ; giving depth, width between drains, and cost per 
acre. 

9. ^^en is the proper time for cutting grass intended for hay? 
Describe the best method of haymaking. What are the signs of the 
hay being fit for carting to the rick ? 

10. general principles should guide us in the selection of 
cattle 3p^qumea for, grazing ? 

11. Give in detail the best ir^thod to be pursued with weanifig 
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calves Tiiltil six months oM^ with their general management until two 
years old. 

12. State the number of hands required at the rick in harvest time 
to keep two pitchers employed on a good crop of mown wheat, and also 
the number of horses and carts, or horses and waggons, supposing the 
field to be half a mile from the rick yard. 

Aftmioon, viva voce examhiation commencing at 2 dcloclu 

EXAMINATIOJSr IN CHEMISTET. 

MAXIM UM NUMBEB OE MABXS, 200. PASS NUMBER, 100. 

I. General Ohemistrt. 

Wednesday, Apil 27th; Morning, 10 a.m^tiU 1 p,m. 

1. Explain the reason of the difference of the temperatures in- 
dicated by a thermometer with its bulb covered with wet muslin, and 
one which is uncovered. Under what circumstances will there be no 
difference in their indications ? 

2. Explain the formation of dew, and why there is so little dew on 
cloudy and on windy nights ; also, why there is more dew usually on 
grass than on a gravel path. 

3. Describe the elements nitrogen, phosphorus, and arsenic ; com- 
pare them one with another as regards the compounds they form with 
other elements, ;^^ticularly with hydrogen and oxygen. Hot? may 
ammonia be obtmed from nitnc acid ? 

4. Describe the preparation of (1) %drochloric acid, and (2) caustic 
soda, Explaia.fuUy how to determine the strength of a somtion of 
caustic SO&, stating the principle on which the method depends. 

5. By what characters is it shown that the atmosphere is not a 
chemical compound? Point out the causes which tend to increase 
and to diminish, respectively, the proportion of carbonic acid gas in 
the atmosphere. 

6. State the chemical composition of gypsum and of alum, and 
give the reactions by which they may severally be recognised. 
Explain, the formation of the former during the weathering of some 
clays containing pyrites. 

. ,7. Explain how to determine (1) whether an organic substance 
contains nitrogen, and (2) in what proportion it is present. Ten 
patta of a compound gave, on combustion, 7’096 of 00®, 5*807 of 
H®0, and N equal in volume to half the 00® ; find a formula for it. 

8. Explain the constitution of fat mi of soap, . Explain the action 
of the latter with hard water. 

9. pa what parts of plants is cdbumen met with? Of^what dements 
does it consist? It is said to belong to the class of colloids, explain 
what is meant by this, and illustrate the characters of such compound 
by examples of inorganic origin. 
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II. In Agbioxjltueai. Chemistey. 

Wednesday^ April 27th; Afternoon 2 jp.m. till 5 pM. 

1. State tte method of determining the quantity of phosphoric acid 
present in a soil or in a rock. 

2. Which are the chief differences in the composition of phosphatic 
guanos and Peruvian guano. 

3. Esplain the formation of nitrates in compost heaps. 

4. Instead of Peruvian guano, a farmer wishes to dress his wheat 
with sulphate of ammonia, or with nitrate of soda ; how much sul* 
phate of ammonia, or how much nitrate of soda must he use in order 
to apply to his land the same quantity of nitrogen which is contained 
in 3 cwts. of Peruvian guano? 

0 . What is the reason that sulphate of ammonia may he applied to 
wheat with advantage during the months of December and January, 
whilst, as a rule, nitrate of soda should not he used before the end of 
March ? 

6. How do you estimate the nutritive and the manurxal value of 
. oilcake, com^ and other kinds of cattle food ? 

7. Describe briefly the properties of> the principal constituents 
of milk. 

8. How do you detect the adulteration of common salt in nitrate 
of soda. 


EXAMINATION m MECHANICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 

msmmi numbee or masks 200. pass numbee 100. 

Thursday^ April from 10 a,»», iiU 1 pjm, 

1. What is meant by the moment of a force with respect to a 
pomt? If a body is feed at one point, round which it can move 
quite foeely, and is kept at rest by forces acting in a pkne passing 
through that point, what relation must exist between the forces ? 

2. A rod (AB), 12 feet long, can turn freely round one end (A) ; 
it is in a horizontal position; a force of 3 lbs, acts on it vertically 
downwards at a point 4 feet from A; a force of 7 lbs, acts on it 
vertically Towards at 8 feet foom A ; each foot of the length of the 
rod wei^ | lbs,, wl^t force acting vertically at B wiU keep the rod 
in a horizontal position ; and does it act upward or downward ? 

3. A triangular hoard (ABC) is suspended by a string fastened to 
the (A). Show by a dia^m the position of ihe triangle. If 
the triangle weighs 2 Iba, and if a weight of 2 lbs. is fastened to the 
angle B, show by a diagram what is now the position of tibte triangle, 

, 4, State the law of the transmission of force toough a fluid. 
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A: botfcle is. 6 inches, high, and has a base of 4, square inches, a 
straight tube 0*25 square inches in section is fitted to its neck The 
whole is filled with water. Assuming that a cubic foot of water 
weighs 996 02 ., find the length of the tube if the pressure on the 
bottom of the bottle is 83 oz., and the weight of the water which 
produces this pressure. 

6. What is meant by the spedfie gravity of a solid or liquid? A 
solid weighs 30 oz. in vacnOj 19 oz. in water, and 20 oz. in a certain 
spirit. What is the specific gravity of the spirit ? 

6. Describe briefly the siphon. Explain why the legs must be of 
unequal length, and which must be the longer ? 

7. What is meant by “ Centrifugal force ? " 

A body weighs 15 lbs. ; it is tied to the end of a string 3 feet long, 
and is caused to describe a circle (whose radius is the string), 
uniformly 120 times a minute. What is the tension of the string 
(g - 32). If the string would just break under a tension of 50 lbs., 
what is the greatest velocity with which the body can move in the 
circle ? 

8. Describe briefly the Governor of the Steam-engine, and show by 
a diagram how it is made to ‘‘ govern ” the motion of the engine. 

9. If the piston of a steam-engine 16 horse-power has a diameter 
of 2 feet, and stroke of 3<| feet, and is worked by a mean net 
pressure of 12 lbs. per square inch, how many strokes does it make 
per minute ? 

10. State briefly what is meant by specific heat, and what by latent 
heat. 

if, a pound of water at 32° E. (0° C.) and a pound of water at 
21 2° P. (100° C.) are mixed, and secomly^ if a pound of ice at 32° P. 
(0° C.) and a pound of water at 212° P. (100° 0.) are mixed; state 
the results in these two cases, and explain the bearing of these facts 
on the question of the latency or disappearance of heat. 


EXAMINATION IN MENSUEATION AND LAND 
SUEYETING. 

MAXIMUM urmsm or habks, 100. pass rnmnn, 50, 

Thursday^ April 22^1% from 2 p.m. tiU 6 jp.TW. 

1, What is the rule for determining the area of a circle ? Write 
down to five places of decimals the number commonly denoted by tt; 
if this number be taken to equal 3f, would the area determined be 
greater or less than the true result ? A carriage drive round a 
circular grass plot is 12 feet wide, and covers a quarter of an acre. 
What is the diameter of the grass plot ? 

2. What is a rod of brickwork? A square tower is 70 feet high,^^ 

TOL, VI.5-S.S. k 
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and a side of the groimd plan is 20 feet externally ; it is built 2 
bricks thick ; how many rods of brickwork does it contain ? 

3. What is prismoid ? and what the rule for finding its volume ? 
A tank has a uniform depth of 10 feet, the top is a rectangle 50 feet 
by 20 feet; the bottom is also a rectangle with corresponding dimen- 
sions 40 feet and 10 feet; the remaining sides are trapezoids; how 
many cubic feet of water can it contain ? 

4. Two sides of a plane triangle are respectively 573 and 341 
chains, and the angle included between the sides is 21° 18' 30 ; find 
its area in acres. 


6. Given a wholly inaccessible point (say on the other side of a 
stream) and a line (on this side of the stream) marked out by two 
pickets; how would you find the foot of the perpendicular let fall 
from the point on the line, if you had nothing but a measuring tape 


6. Plot , the following notes, and 
determine the area of the field (use 
as large a scale as your paper will 
admit). 

7. Plot the following notes, and 
determine the difierenoe of the levels 
of the extreme stations (use as large a 
scale as your paper will admit). 
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8. If AB is a line 370 feet long, and if F is a distant point, given 
that the angle FAB is 71° 43' 20" and the angle FBA is 95° 12' 40", 
find ihe distance of F from A. 

9. A, B, 0, are three consecutive milestones in a straight line from 
a point F, the angle AFB is 80° and BFO is 46° first, lay down the 
position of F by construction ; secondly, calculate the distance AF. 
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EXAMmATION US BOOKKEEPING. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 
Friday^ April 1(^1%^ from 10 ajm. till 1 

Journalise in proper technical form and language the following 
facts and transactions, post the same into a ledger, and draw out Trial 
Balance thereof, and also a Balance Sheet accompanied by a Profit 
and Loss account. 

John Simmons, Parmer, took stock on January 1st, 1869, and found 
that his affairs were in the following condition; — 

Assets. £ s. d. 

Cash at Bankers .. .. 1250 0 0 

,5 lent on mortgage of Fonthill Farm .. 3000 0 0 

Live Stock and Grain, valued at 1650 0 0 

Fixtees, Implements, Horses and Harness, ditto . . 1150 0 0 

Debt due by Peter Wilkins, 418Z. ; estimated worth 

10s. in the £ .. .. ,/ ‘ 209 0 0 

Debt due by John Soamos 484 0 0 

Petty cash in hand 62 0 0 

Liabilities. 

His acceptance due 4th March 226 0 0 

Amount owing to Howard and Co 80 0 0 

During' the haK year ending 80th June^ 1869, the following trans- 
actions took place ; — ^ 

Jan. 16, Sold to Wm.Jones, 300 quarters of Wheat for 760 0 0 
' Wm. Jones pays for such wheat by his ac- 
ceptance at two months from this date 760 0 0 

17. Bought of Eansomes & Sims, Farm Imple- 

ments .. .. 176 0 0 

„ Accepted Bansomes & Sims’ draft at three . 

months’ date .. .. .. 176 0 0 

18. Paid Howard k Co. amount due to them .. 80 0 0 

March 4. Paid acceptance due this day 225 0 0 

„ Discounted W. Jones’ acceptance for 7 SOL 

Eeceivedcadi .. .. .. 748 11 3 

and allowed discount 18 9 

^ 12. Bought 100 Bullocks at 13?. 10^. each, and 

paid cash for same ... 1360 0 0 

„ Eeceived from John Barnes, Wm. Smith’s 

acceptance due 3rd June .. .. 371 0 0 

April 18. Sold to Wm. Jones, 160 quarters Barley 262 10; 0 
„ Beeeived from Wm. Jones, Thomas Smarfi 

acceptance due July 4th 200 0 0 

„ . Eeceived on account of mortgage of Fonthill 1000 0 0 

„ Bought 600 Sheep at 81a. each for cash .. 775 0 0 

20. Paid acceptance due this day 176 0 0 

I* /t 2 , ' 
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LimiiTiES. £ 8, d. 

June 3, Eeceived cash for Wm. Smith’s acceptance 371 0 0 

19. Eeceived composition in settlement of Peter 

WilMn’sdebt 313 10 0 

25. Eeceived half year’s interest on mortgage .. 63 3 10 

30. Dravm out of Bank during the half year by 

sundry cheques to self 760 0 0 

„ Eeceived during the half year for poultry, 

milk, and sundry articles 88 15 0 

„ Paid during the half year for wages .. .. 337 8 9 

Ditto for trade expenses and taxes 118 9 7 

Ditto for rent of farm 225 0 0 

Leaving petty cash in hand 43 10 0 

the residue having been expended in 
housekeeping. 


Value of Live Stock and Grain on hand .. 3200 0 0 

Value of Fixtures, Implements, Horses, &c., 

1325Z., less 5 per cent, on 1160Z., for de- 
preciation 57/. 10s; 1267 10 0 


EXAMIHATIOH* IK AKATOMY AKD AKIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

M A XIM UM OTMBEE OF MASKS, 100. PASS KUMBEB, 50. 

Friday^ Apil 29/i^, from 2 p,m, till 5 pm, 

1. Describe the circulation of the blood, and the changes which it 
undergoes within the vessels, the lungs, and those of the system in 
general? 

2. Kame the cavities of the heart, assigning to each its special 
fimction ? 

3. State the number of pulsations within a minute in the ox and 

sheep, and give a general description of the manner the pulse is 
produced? ^ 

4. Deaa-ibe the chief iises of the several sioniaohs of the ox, and 
mte how (Mge^on aad assimilatioii of the food axe effected, and the 
benefits which immediately result thereirom to the body. 
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Urterfnara 

l. — SsBioirs OR ExTSjKrsrvH Diseasss. 

2To, 1. Any Member of the Society who may desire professional attendance 
and special advice in cases of serious or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter to the Secretary, wiU, by return of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that Professor 
Simonds, the Society’s Veterinary Inspector, should visit the place where the 
disease prevails. 

iNo. 2. The remuneration of the Inspector will be 2Z. 2s. each day as a 
professional fee, and IZ. Is. each day for personal expenses ; and he will also 
be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and from the locality where his 
services m^y have been required. The fees will be paid by the Society, but 
the travelling expenses will be a charge against tiie applicant. This c^rge 
may, however, be reduced or remitted altogether at the dtoetion of the Council, 
on such step being recommended to them by the Veterinary Committee. 

hTo* 3. The Inspector, on his return frmn visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Comnnttee, in writing, the results of his ohservations and, pro- 
ceedings, which Beport will be laid lifore the Council. 

No. 4r. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee, name some competent professional person to act in his stead, who shall 
receive the same rates of remuneration. 

n. — O edinaby OB Otheb Cases oe Disease. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the Veterinary Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of Ms visit, wMch will be at the foHowing 
tfate, viz., 2Z. 2s, per diem, and traveHing escpOTses. 

m, —- COESULTATIOJ^S, WITHOlTgC 'VISIT. \ 

Personal consultation with Veterinary Inspector .. .. 5s. 

Consultation by letter .. .. .. .. .. 6s. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or More letters. 10s. 
Post-mortem examination, and report thereon - 10s. 

A return of the number of applications during each half-year being required 
from the Veterinary Inspector. 

IV. — Admission oe Diseased Animadb to the Vetebinaby Coidege ; 
Investigations, Lectttbes, and Eepobts, 

No. 1. AH Members of the Society have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Boyal Veterinary College, on Oie same 
terms as if they were Members of the College ; viz., by paying for the ke^ 
and treatment of cattle 10s. Od. per week each animal, and for sheep and 
pigs “ a small proportionate charge to be fixed by the Princijjal according to 
circumstances.” 

No. 2. The College has also -undertaken to investigate such particular classes 
of disease, or special subjects connected with the application of the Veterinary 
art to cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be directed by the Council 

No. 3. In addition to the, increased number of lectures now given by 
Professor Simonds — ^the Lecturer on Cattle Pathology — ^to the pupils in the 
Boyal Veterinary College, he will also deliver such lectures before the Members 
of the Society, at thmr house in Hanover Square, as the Council shall decide. 

No. 4. The Boyal Veterinary College will from time to time furnish to 
the Council a detailed Beport of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated 
in the. Infirmary. 

By order of the Council, 

♦ H. M JENKINS, B&ereta/ry, 
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iHemljersi’ of Cljemfral gfnalgsife. 


The Council have fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting Chemist for the hond-fide use , of Members 
of the Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) are 
particularly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens^ 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. 

No. 1. — ^An opinion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample) .. Ss. 

„ 2 , — An analysis of guano ; showing the proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 
and ammonia «. .. «. .. .. .. 10s« 

„ S. — ^An estimate of the value (relatively to the average of ; 
samples in the market) of* sulphate and muriate of am- 
monia, and of the nitrates of ^tash and soda .. .. l6& 

„ 4. — An analysis of supeiphosphate of lime for soluble phos- 
phates only .. 10s* 

„ 5. — An .an^ysis of superphc^phate of Hme, showing the pro- 
portions of moisture, or^aaic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble phosphates, smphate cfliine, and ammonia 
„ 6. — An analysis (sufficient for the determination of its a^cul- 

tural value) of any ordinary artificial manure .. £U 

„ 7. — ^Limestone the proportion of lime, 7s. fid. ; the propor- 
tion of magnesia, 10s. ; the proportion of lime and mag- 
nesia 15s. 

„ 8. — Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 

sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sand and clay .. £1. 

„ 9. — Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, 

sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime .. .. £1, 

. „ 10. — Complete analysis of a soil £3. 

„ 11 . 1 -“ An analysis of oil-cake, or other substance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oil, 
mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre ; 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the aggi-egate £1. 

„ 12. — Analysesof any vegetable product .. £1, 

„ 13.— Analyses of animal products, refuse substances used for 

manure, &c ' .. from 105. to 305. 

„ 14. — Deteimination of the ^‘hardness” of a sample of water 

before and after boiling .. * 10s, 

„ 15. — ^Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation .. £2. 

„ 16. — Determination of nitric acid in a sample of water .. £1 

N.B. — !nie ahavs Beale of Charges is not applioahh to the case of persov,s 
eomrraTcidlly engaged in the Manufacture or Bale of an^ Substance sent for 
Aned^sis. 

The Address of the Consulting Chemist of the Society is, Dr. Augustus 
V oELCR’ER, 11, Salisbury Square,. London, P).C., to which he requests that all 
letters and j^arcels (postage and carriage paid) should be directed. 

By order of the Council, 

H, H. JENKINS, Secretapf^ 
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HSrSTETJOTIONS FOE SELBOTINO AM) SEM)riSrG SAMPLES 
FOE AJJTALTSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES.— Take a large handfal of the manure from three 
or four bags, mix the whole on a lar^e sheet of paper* breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up m tinfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 ozs. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E-C., 
by sample post : or place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which 
may be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by sample post. If the 
manure be very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 12 to 15 ozs., 
should be sent either by sample post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 ozs. m weight may be sent by sample post, by attach^ 
ing two penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exceeding 8 ozs., for 4 postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 16 ozs., for 8 postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding; 24 ozs., for Is. in. postage stamps. 

There most be no writing or printing in the packet or its cover in addition to 
the address: Dr. Augustus Voelcker, 11, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
Lo^Bosr, E«C., and the address of the sender of the parcel, and the number or 
mark of the article sent 

These particulars must in all cases be given not on loose pieces of paper but on 
small labels attached to the samples or packages containing them. 

The samples must be sent in covers, open at the ends or in boxes, bags of Enen 
or other materials, which may be festened by string, but must not be sealed, so 
as to be easily examined. No parcel sent by sample post must exceed 1§ lb. in 
weight, or 2 feet in length, or 1 foot in width or depth. 

SOILS.— Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
^ inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a trOneh, 
so as to leave undisturbed a blodk of soil with its subsoil firom 9 to 12 inches deep ; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make It fit into the wooden, box, invert the 
open box over It, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the hox and lift it 
up, gently turnover the box, naU on the lid and send it by goods or parcel train 
to the laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which 
it is found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out, 

WATERS. — ^Two gallons of water are required for analysis. The water, if 
possible, should be sent in glass-stoppered Winchester half-gallon bottles, wMch 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggist’s shop. If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfectly clean new stoneware sj^t- 
jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of ha^ess 
before and after boiHng, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required, 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 ozs., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage, by sample post, 2d!., if under 4 ozs. 

OILCAKES.— Take a samplo from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then break off a piece firom the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send, parcel 
by sample post. The piece should weigh from 12 to 15 ozs.t postage, 8d. If sent 
by railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS.— About 3 ozs. will be suflSment for analysis. Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by sample post. , 

On forwarding samples, separate letters should be sent by post to the laboratory, 
specifying the nsiture of the informatioE required, and, if posmble, the object 
^ inyiew. 

; , H. M* JENKINS, Se^etary. 
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